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I'REFACK. 


Moke tliau a century lias passed away since tlxo rise of 
Britisli ascendancy in India, and yet a history wliich should 
combine a tolerably exhaustive review of the religion and 
civilization of the Hindus, together with an exposition of 
the policy which has hitherto guided the British Govena- 
ment in its dealings with Native powers, is still a deside- 
ratum in Euro])can literature. Accordingly this task has 
been attcmiited during a I'osidence of some years in the 
country, under circumstances peculiarly favourable to its 
accomplishment; and in announcing the early publication 
of the first three A’olumes, it seems desirable to indicate the 
general character and scope of the entire work. 

The materials for the History of India may be indicated 
under three distinct heads, viz. — 

1st. The religious books of the Hindus, and especially 
the two great Epics, known as the Maha Bln'irata and Barna- 
yana, which may be regarded as the national treasuries of all 
that has been preserved of the history and institutions of 
the people. 

2nd, The compilations of Mussulman annalists and 
biographers. 

3rd. The original records which have been })roserved 
in the several departments of the Government of India, and 
in the record rooms of the local governments, together w'ith 
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the unofficial travels, narratives, and histories which have 
been published since the period when the peninsula of India 
was first explored bj adventurers from Europe and else- 
where. 

Three volumes of the projected History of India are now 
in course of publication, and are intended to comprise what 
may be called the Hindu period. The first volume, which 
is now presented to the public, comprises the Vedic period, 
and the traditions preserved in the Mah&. Bh{irata. The 
second volume, which is already in the press, will exhibit the 
traditions to be found in the Hamuyana, and will be published 
at an early date. The third volume is in preparation, and 
will include the results of the first and second volumes, as 
well as those which are to be drawn from the more salient 
points in Sanskrit and Mussulman literature ; and will thus 
form a resume of the History of India from the earliest 
period to 4he rise of British power. 

It should be remarked that the primaiy object of the 
author is not so much to draw up a history of the literature 
or religion of the Hindiis, or to exhibit the results of com- 
parative philology, as to delineate the civilization and insti- 
tutions of the people with especial reference to their present 
condition and future prospects, and to the political relations 
of the British Government with the great Indian feudatories 
of the Crown. But it must be borne in mind that the 
ancient traditions of the people of India are household words 
in every quarter of the Peninsula; that they have not passed 
away from the land in the same way that those of Stonehenge 
and Druidism, the worship of Thor and Odin, and the wars of 
the Heptarchy, have passed away from the people of Eng- 
land; but that they are to the Hindu all that the Old 
Testament is to the Jew, and all that the Bible, the Library, 
and the Newspaper, are to the European. In a word, it 
may be emphatically stated that a thorough acquaintance 
with the ideas and aspirations of the masses is impossible 
without a close familiarity with the subject-matter of the 
Mah£ Bhdrata and Rdmdyana. 
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It is intended that the History of India now announced 
should also comprise the whole period of British administra- 
tion from the middle of the last century to the present day. 
But as regards this later history no definite announcement 
can at present be made. It will be sufficient to state that, 
should the writer be enabled to complete his design, the 
entire work will conclude with a history of British admini- 
stration in India, and a critical review of the policy by which 
the British Government has been actuated since the first 
establishment of the late East India Company as a political 
power. 

Whilst, however, the volume now presented to the public 
may bo regarded as the first of a series, it may also be 
treated as complete in itself, inasmuch as it comprises a 
critical digest of the Mahd Bharata, which is not only an 
independent work, but also the most voluminous and perhaps 
the most valuable Epic which has hitherto been preserved jn 
a written language. To have undertaken the digest of such a 
work direct from the Sanskrit would probably have proved to 
be the labour of a lifetime ; for a bare translation of the 
whole poem would alone occupy from twelve to fifteen octavo 
volumes, without any explanation or comment whatever. 
Fortunately however the task of analysing and abridging 
has been greatly facilitated in the present instance by the 
discovery of a manuscript translation of the more important 
portions of tho Maliii Bhdrata, which was lodged in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal many years ago 
under a wrong title, and which there is reason to believe 
was drawn up by the late Professor H. H. Wilson.^ The 
author must also express his obligations to a young Sans- 
krit scholar. Baboo Obenash Chunder Ghose, who favoured 
him with oral translations of such portions of the poem as 

> The manuscript was very illegibly written upon papt^r much embrowned by 
age, and seems to have been at least fifty years in existence. The whole has now 
been copied and indexed, and forms nine volumes folio. The original was, by some 
mistake, put away in the Calcutta library under the head of Bhagavat-Git6, and 
was not discovered until four years ago, when tho author accidentally sent for 
tho supposed Bhagavat-Gitfi, and found, to his surprise and gratification, that 
the manuscript contained the bulk of tho Mahfi Bhhrata. 
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had been omitted from the manuscript in question, together 
with many popular interpretations of the ancient story which 
are given by the Pundits to their Native audiences. 

In conclusion, the author must again be permitted to re- 
mark that his primary object is not to illustrate Sanskrit 
literature, or to treat of questions connected with the Sans- 
krit language, but to compile a political History of India. 
Accordingly all matters of mere antiquarian, or philological, 
or literary interest have been generally excluded from his 
work, partly because they do not fill within the scope of his 
labours, and partly because he is conscious that he is un- 
fitted for a task which must bo left to Sanskrit scholars. 
Indeed a History of India, which should be based upon a 
knowledge of the many languages, living and dead, which 
appertain to the great Indian continent, Would be beyond 
the powei's of any single individual, and could only bo ac- 
complished by a body of cncycloptedists whose labours 
would necessarily extend over many scores of volumes. At 
the same time, however, no ordinary care has been spared to 
ensure correctness in reproducing the ancient traditions in 
the very condensed form in which they are now submitted 
to the general reader, and to verify interpretations of diffi- 
cult passages by reference to the existing current belief of 
the people themselves. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. 


PART I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The history of India is of universal interest from history op 
the light which it throws upon the annals of the hu- pabi i. 
man race ; but it is of paramount importance to the importance or 
people of Great Britain. It illustrates many phases 
of civilization which are at present but imperfectly 
apprehended, but which yet add largely to our know- 
ledge of man. It refers to religions which express sipiiflcance of 

^ ^ the religions. 

almost every aspiration in human nature, from the 
lowest animal instinct to the most elevated moral 
sentiment, and from the worship of the vilest images 
to the conception of One Being, spiritual and supreme. 

Above all, however, it indicates the past and present indicates the 

• , ' ^ ^ past and present 

conditions of vast and varied populations, who may “"pieTOnM^ 
be regarded as a sacred trust confided to the British as a trust, 
nation by what may be termed an irresistible destiny, 
or, in other words, a divinely ordered law. 

The history of the British administration of India 
has frequently been written, but the history of the S^the 
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INTEODUCTION. 


HisTOET OF Hindiis themselves is almost a blank to the European. 

Past i,‘ Indeed the subject is generally regarded as perplex- 
uiffiouitieain ~ mg and wearisome. The religion appears compli- 
cated, unmeaning, and often repulsive. The caste 
system excites no sympathy. The whole framework 
of society is opposed to European ideas. The names 
of persons and places are strange, and remembered 
with difficulty. The result has been, that whilst the 
ruling powers have ever exhibited a genuine desire 
to promote the well-being of the governed, they have 
in many cases but imperfectly apprehended the ideas 
r^“i^^nr-and aspirations of the masses. Englishmen who 
paraH veiy small tave passcd the greater part of their lives in India, 
would 3'et find it difficult to draw up an imaginary 
dialogue between two Hindiis which should approx- 
impert^know- imute to truth. Even Oriental scholars, who have 

kdgeofOnental ... . ^ 

scholars. familiarized themselves with the stores of Brahman- 
ical learning, are but partially acquainted with the 
thoughts and ways of the many millions who are 
living under British rule. Nor will this ignorance 
Knowledge of be Surprising when it is considered how little Eng- 
lisnmen knew, until late years, of the middle and 
lower classes of their own countrymen, although 
bound to them by a common language, a common 
literatime, a common faith, and a common nation- 
ality.^ 

' The extent to which European residents in India are ignorant of the domestic 
life of the Hindas was thus indicated by Lord William Bentinck sixty years* ago ; 
and the conditions specified are at least as true in the present day. “ The result 
of my own observation during my residence in India is, that the Europeans gener- 
ally know little or nothing of the customs and manners of the Hindds. We are 
all acquainted with some prominent marks and facts, which all who run may read ; 
but their maimer of thinking, their domestic habits and ceremonies, in which cir- 
cumstances a knowledge of the people consists, is, I fear, in great part wanting to 
us. We understand very imperfectly their language. They perhaps know more 
of ours ; but their knowledge is by no means sufficiently extensive to give a de- 
scription of subjects not easily represented by the insulated words in daily use. 
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The historj’’ of India, properly so called, is to be histobt of 
found in the two voluminous Epics known as the pIeti. 
Mahd Bhdrata, or “ Great War of Bhdrata,” and the History of India 
Rdmdyana, or “ Adventures of Rdma.” Those ex- tho'’MaS'BhlL 
traordinary poems comprise the whole of what re- STprehensive 
mains of the political, social, and religious history ''‘*® 

of India, and may be regarded as the reflex of the 
Hindu world. But at the same time they are of interminable 

^ •' length and con- 

sucli an interminable length, and exhibit such a [“onraSd^^S^M. 
complicated intertwining of traditions and fables, 
referring to widely different periods, races, and re- 
ligions, that the student is frequently lost in a literary 
iunffle. It is certain, however, that a familiarity Pamiiiaritywith 

the two poems 

with those two poems is as indispensable to a know- a'k,',uw"<?Keor 
ledge of the Hindus, as a familiarity with the Old 
Testament is indispensable to a knowledge of the 
Jews. They form the great national treasuries out 
of which the bards have borrowed the stories of their 
ballads, the eulogists and genealogists have taken 
the materials for their so-called histories, and the 
later BrAhraans have drawn the subject-matter of 
their religious discourses and the groundw'ork of 
their moral teaching ; whilst nearly every plot in a 

Hindii drama, or sculptured group in a Hindu pa- 

___ 

We do not, wc cannot, associate witli the natites. We cannot see tliem in tlieir 
houses, and with their families. We are necessarily very much confined to our 
houses by the heat. All our wants and business which would create a p^reater in- 
tercourse with the natives is done for us, and we are, in f.ict, strangers in the 
land.’* 

A great deal of information may however he gathered fi » i native students 
in the Government Schools, who will freely commnnicate then ideas and experi- 
ences to any masters or professor who may have obtained their confidence. During 
the three or four years that the present writer held the post of Professor of hi oral 
Philosophy and Logic at the Madras Presidency College, he is conscious of ha^ ing 
acquired many facts respecting Ilindd life which are not generally known ; as well 
as a respect for that better and brighter side of the native character whiob is not 
generally appreciated, such as the warn attachment which subsists between friends 
and rolativos, and the chivalroas devotion of sons to the wishes of their parents. 
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INTHODUCTION. 


HI8TOET OF goda, refets to some character or scene belonging to 
pabt i one or other of these famous poems. Few Hindus 
may perhaps be acquainted with the whole of these 
Epics, and none have ventured to subject them to a 
vastinfluence critical anal vsis and investigation I yet their influence 
the upon the masses of the people is beyond calculation, 

and infinitely greater and more universal than the 
influence of the Bible uj)on modern Europe. The 
leading incidents and scene* are familiar to the 
Hindiis from their childhood. They arc frequently 
represented at village festivals, whilst the stories are 
chaunted aloud at almost every social gathering; 
and indeed form the loading topic of conversation 
amongst Hindus generally, and especially amongst 
Their extraor- tlioso who liavc passcd thc meridian of life. In a 
popular- these poems are to the Hindiis all that the 

Library, the Newspaper, and the Bible are to the 
European ; whilst the books themselves are regarded 
with a superstitious reverence, which far exceeds 
that which has ever been accorded to any other 
revelation, real or supposed. To this day it is the 
Belief in bene- commou belief that to peruse or merely to listen to 

ficial results of i r l urirT^ir 

Jading them or the perusal of the Maha Bharata or Ramdyana, will 
ensure prosperity in this world, and eternal happi- 
ness hereafter; will give wealth to those who are 
poor, and children to the woman who is barren. At 
the same time they are cherished by the Hindiis as 
national property, belonging to the national soil, 
and containing the records of the deeds of their fore- 
longchrono- ^^^^ers in the days when the gods held frequent 
communion with the children of men. 
errata took Beforie, however, reproducing in a historical form 

a e the main traditions which are embodied in these 
ancient Epics, there is one point which may be 
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briefly indicated, especially as it will form a fre- history of 
quent subject of future discussion. The leading 
events belong to one age; the poems belong to 
another and a later period. In other words, the 
Maha Bhdrata and Edmdyana were not composed 
in their present form until a period long after that 
in which the heroes of the two poems lived and 
died. The result has been that the events of one Events coloured 
age have been coloufod by the ideas of another ; subsequent 
and this chronological interval, which could scarcely 
have been less than one or two thousand years, is 
rendered more imijortant from the fact that the re- ch<ui(M in 

^ ^ ^ ligion during t lie 

ligion which flourished in the age in which the 
events occurred, liad more or less jiassed away, and 
a new one been established in the succeeding age, 
in which the poems were composed. The former Distinction iw- 

-1 11 T-Tki tween the Vedic 

may be called the Vedic period, the latter the Brah- 
manic period. 

The term Vedic is here borrowed from the Rig- 
Veda, which is a very ancient collection of hymns, “Xlta' the”' 
or mantras, addressed to different deities who will 
be presently described. These hymns are of con- 
siderable value, inasmuch as they did not originally 
form part of a laboured and artificial ritual, but are 
the genuine outpourings of simple minds, eagerly 
praying to the gods for material and temporal bless- 
ings.* Evidence will be furnished hereafter to show 

* *1116 Vedas are four in number, but the first and oldest, known as the Kig- 
Veda, is the one which principally demands attention, as the othi r three belong to 
a subsequent and ritualistic age, and indeed are little more than recasts of the Rig- 
Veda. (See Wilson’s Rig-Veda, Vol. I. Introduction ; also Goldstiicker’s paper 
in the English Cyclopaedia upon the Vedas,) The four Vedas are respectively 
termed the Rig-Veda, the Yajur-Veda, the Shma-Veda, and the Atharva-Veda. 

; Each Veda is divided into two parts, viz. — 

1st, The Hymns, or Mantras, wliich express the wants and aspirations of the 
worshippers, and thereby throw some light upon the social condition of the people. 

2nd, The Brahmanas, which belong to a ritualistic age, and refer to rites and 
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his^t of that the Vedic age was the one in which the main 
paet 1. traditions of the Mahd Bharata and Rdmdyana seem 
The Brahmanic to have taken place; whilst the Brahmanic age, 
tpSporition which succeeded to the Vodic period, was the ono 

ofthe two Epics. . , . , , i i i -i 

m which the two poems were composed. The lead- 
ing points of difference between the Vedic and 
chsraetoristies Brulimanic periods may be thus indicated. In the 
riod. Vedic period the Brahmans were scarcely known as 

a separate eommunity ; the ^casto system had not 
been introduced, and gods were worshipped who 
were subsequently superseded by deities of other 
Halves and other forms. In the Brahmanic period 
miuiicpmoi Bnlhmans had formed themselves into an ex- 
clusive ecclesiastical hierarchy, endowed with vast 
spiritual powers, to which even the haughtiest Rajas 
were compelled to bow. The caste system had been 
introduced in all its fulness, whilst the old Vedic 
gods were fast passing away from the memory of 
man, and giving place to the three leading Brah- 
Patriarchauim- manical dcitios — Braliuia, Vishnu, and Siva. Ajrain, 
ingnuheratir' tlio pcrlod is cliaractorizcd by a patriarclial 

simplicity, which is wanting in the Brahmanic age, 
when the luxury and splendour of the Hindu Rajas 
had reached a climax side by side with the increased 
power and influence exercised by the Brahmanical 
It will thus bo sccu that before entering 
"PO’i the story of the two Epics, it will be advisable 
minmeuciui; the to glunce more pai’ticularly at the civilization and 
religion of the Ve dic ago, and thereby establish a 

ceremonies, of an unmeaning or artificial eliaracter, although of course a mystic 
significance is ascribed to each. Tho Aitaroya Bralunanam is however of some 
value, as it illustrates the Brahmanical sacrifices of animals which were practised 
in that early age of Brahmanical ascendancy which partly preceded and partly 
overlapped the age of Buddhism. The Sanskrit text of the Aitarcya Ihahnnman, 
together with an English translation, has recently been published by Dr Haug of 
Bombay. ^ 
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standard by which to clear the events which belong 
to that age from the Brahmanical husk which they 
subsequently seem to have received from the hands 
of the Brahmanical compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata 
and Rdmdyana. 

The Vedic people, whose wants and aspirations 
are expressed in the hymns of the Rig- Veda, are 
described as “ fair-complexioned ” Aryas, or Aryans, 
who had migrated at a remote jicriod from some 
colder climate in central Asia, and subsequently 
settled in the Punjab, or “ Land of the Five Rivers,” 
in the north-western quarter of India, from whence, 
in the course of ages, tlioy gradually pushed towards 
the east and south. They seem to have been called 
“ fair-complexioned ” in ojiposition to the darker 
complexioned tribes who had previously settled in 
India, and who are generally regarded as aborigines, 
and alluded to under a variety of names, such as 
Rakshasas, Asuras, Pfiuavas, Dasyus, and Daityas.* 


HISTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Past I. 


The Vedic peo- 
ple. 

The white-com- 
plexioiied Ary- 
ans of the Pun- 
jab. 


The black com- 
plexionod set- 
tlers who pre- 
coded the Ary- 
ans, and who ai e 
regarded as 
aborigines. 


® Whilst the term Aryan is ajiplied to the Vedic invudiTs of India, the so-called 
aborigines arc generally regarded as a Turanian race. Tluse terms, Aryan and 
Turanian, are so frt'qiK'iitly n^ed that some (‘xplaiiation of their oppo.>ition st'ems 
necessary. In language the dilferenee is one not only of roots but of grammars. 
In race the Aryan comprises the Greek, the Homan, and tlie modern European, 
whose tendencies have b(*en to form tluun^elves into national and political com- 
munities, to marry one wife, and to worship one supreme and spiritual deity. The 
Turanian, on the other hand, is represented by the modern Tartars, \Nhose tend- 
encies «re apparently the reverse ; they have little national or political cohesion, 
marry one or more wiv(‘.s without much seiitimcut, and wor'^liip gods and heroes 
without much idea of spiritual existence beyond that implied in the notion of 
ghosts and demons. 

So far the opposition is intelligible, and the application of the terms Aryan 
and I'nranian is convenient for the purpiKsc of distinguishing one class of tend- 
encies from another. But when the terms are broadly applies .o families of man- 
kind, and regarded as ehnracteristics by which to distinguish the members of one 
great family from those of another, they arc apt to mislead. Both the Aryan and 
the Turanian elements spring from a common human nature, and do not arise 
from a difference of instinct but from a difference of ti-aining, or rather a difference 
in the past and present conditions of national existence. Men speaking Aryan 
languages may abandon themselves to polygamous aspirations and to a supersti- 
tious reverence for material existences ; and in like manner the Turanian may he 
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HisTOBT OP The simple patriarchal life of the Aryans is indi- 
pabti. cated in the Vedic hymns precisely as it is depicted 
B imn.ri f.yh... ' in the main tradition of the MahA Bhdrata. They 
^ffi^^^^were a people partly pastoral and partly agricul- 
tural ; keeping cows for the sake of their milk, 
and curds, and sowing the land with grain. 
They also seem to have had some acquaintance with 
the manufacture of weapons and coats of mail, and 
to have sometimes undertaken sea-voyages for the 
Sun^t ha^“’ gain. These people prayed to their gods, as 

such a people might be expected to pray, for plenty 
of rain, abundant harvests, and prolific cattle ; for 
*'*"^’* ' bodily vigour, long life, numerous progeny, and 
protection against all foes and robbers, such as the 
c^'ftle-lifting aborigines. Their gods appear to have 
mere abstractions; personifications of those 
powers of nature on whom they relied for good 
harvests. They wanted seasonable rain, warmth, 
and fresh breezes. Accordingly, they prayed to 
the god of rain, the god of fire and light, and the 
puTSMmmnr wind. But from the very first, there appears 

to have been some confusion in these personifica- 
tions, which led both to a multiplicity of deities, 
and the confounding together of different deities. 
Thus the conception of the god of rain was Indra, 
and he was identified with the firmament as well as 
with the unseen power which smote the rain-cloud 
and brought down the waters; and so important 
was the acquisition of rain in due season, that Indra 
is regarded as the sovereign of the gods, and sub- 
sequently became a typo of sovereignty. But rain 

, led to feel that his highest bliss on earth is derived from his marriage to one wife, 

and that the most elevated form of worship is that of me God,— the omniscient, 
the unseen, and the supreme. 
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and water are frequently different things, and thus histobt op 
there was another, and perchance an older, deity, p™t i 
named Varuna, who was particularly worshipped as 
the god of the waters, and deity of the ocean. 

Again, the conception of the god of fire was Agni, Smi^the'’^od 
and Agni was not only the flame which burns upon 
the hearth or altar, but also the lightning which 
manifests itself in the clouds, and even the light of 
the sun, moon, and stars. Yet both the sun and separatedemciv- 

^ ^ ... . . tionoftheSuu 

moon appear as separate and individual deities, the 
former under the name of Surya, and the latter 
under the name of Soma or Chandra. Again, there 
seems to have been a striking difference as regards 
wind. The god of wind, or air, was Vayu ; but the 
different breezes which bring on or accompany the^M^to.’OT** 
rain, are called Maruts, and are represented as*"^“®‘ 
the attendants of Indra. Thus, whilst there is ai*.^*”8Vedic 
Pantheon of separate and individual deities, the 
conception of one deity frequently overlapped the 
coneeptions of other deities; and whilst the more 
prominent powers of nature, such as water, fire, and 
wind, were separately individualized, a monotheistic 
tendency was always at work, ascribing the attri- 
butes of every deity to each one in turn. Of these 
deities, the following appear to be the most im- 
portant : — 

Rain. 


Indra, god of the firmament. 

Indra. 

Varuna, god of the waters. 

Varuna. 

Fire. 

Agni, god of fire. 

Agni. 

Siirya, the sun. 

Suiya. 

Soma, or Chandra, the Moon. 

Soma, or Chan- 
dra. 
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Air. 

Vayu, the god of wind. 

Marats, the breezes who attended upon Indra. 

To these must be added a god of death, or judge 

ofthede»d. dead, who was known as Yama. ihe char- 

acteristics of Yama as a Vedic deity would open up 
a large field of inquiry ; but the subject at present 
is vague and speculative. In the Epics, Yama ap- 
pears distinctly as a judge of the dead ; and men 
who are about to die are frequently said to be about 
to go to the mansions of Yama. 

Panciflil person- The foregoing deities appear to have been the 

ifications which , . I'trT'Tfcil x 

appear to imve prominent ffocls iH tliG Vcaic i^antlicon; but yet 

been regarded o ^ 

as minor deities. many fanciful personifications to whom 

hymns were addressed, such as Earth,^ Sky, Food, 
Wine, Months, Seasons, Day, Night, and Dawn. 
The religious ideas connected witli these personifi- 
cations are difficult of apprehension ; and it can only 
be inferred that the abstractions were regarded as 
spiritual existences, and worshipped accordingly. 
Perchance a better acquaintance with Rig- Veda 
may serve to solve the problem, for at present philo- 
logists appear to be occasionally divided as regards 
the true meaning of passages; and, indeed, seem 
inclined to depend upon the interpretation of com- 
mentators who flourished thousands of years afte*r 
the composition of the hymns, and when the na- 
tional mind had been entirely recast in a Brahinan- 
ical mould.® 


HISTOBT OP 
INDIA. 
Pabt I. 


Maruts. 

Yama^thegodof 


4 In a later and more mystic age, Earth became personified as the cow ; but 
the conception of Earth in the Rig- Veda is more simple and primitive. 

« The chronology of the Vedas is still a subject of discussion, but the data are 
vague and unsatisfactory. The Rig-Veda has been referred to about the twelfth 
or fifteenth century before Christ, and would thus synchronize with the Hebrew 
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The form of worship which prevailed amongst history or 
the Vodic Aryans, throws still further light upon iSi! 
the simplicity of ancient rites and ideas. Indeed, chiid.iikeform 
their whole religious system may be regarded as 
child- like make-believe. They appear to have hadN^woisortem- 
no idols and no temples, but either performed their 
sacrifice in the open air, or else in a sacrificial 
chamber set apart in each dwelling. The so-called Presentation of 
sacrifice was nothing more than the preparation of difrOTmt’d^ties 
such simple viands as clarified butter, curds, wine, 
cakes, and parched grain ; and the presentation of 
such articles to the ditferent deities through the 
medium of fire. In other words, having deified The (?ods invest- 

, ^ efi with human 

certain abstractions, tliey 2)crsonifie(l such abstrac- 
tions as beings with human wants and aspirations ; of 
and then invoked the gods with hymns to attend 
and partake of the food which had been prepared 
for them, and made believe that the gods accepted 
the invitation. Moreover, the offerings do not ap- riesh offerings, 
pear to have been alwaj’s of a bloodless character, 
for Indra is described as rejoicing iu roasted buffalo, 
and it is certain that a horse was occasionally sacri- 
ficed either to Indra or the Sun. 

Those religious rites were tlms intimately con- ReiigiousHtcs 
nected with eating and drinking, and appear to have driiSgl nnd 

1 j A performed at 

been j)eriormed at dawn, noon, and sunset. Ac- every meai. 

• 

conquest of Canaan ; but still it cannot be denied that some of the hymns may bo 
of far earlier date, whilst the composition of others may have belonged to a much 
later age. The popular appreciation however of the Yedio hymns and the "S'cdic 
deities seems to have died away in the subsequent ages of Br dtmunism and Bud- 
dhism, and later commentators must have proceeded to the ta>k of interpretation 
with their minds deeply imbued with the religious ideas of the Brahmauic period. 

The most famous commentator of the lUg-Veda was S&yana Aehfitrya, who nour- 
ished about the fourteenth century of the Christian era, or about three thousand 
years after the composition of the works upon which he commentated ; an interval 
corresponding to that which separates the books of Joshua and Judges from some 
of our early English divines. 
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HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part L 


Connection of 
cooking with 
Bacrifloe. 


Greatness of the 
preparations va- 
ried with the im- 
portance of the 
occasion. 

Daily meals. 


Grand enter- 
tainments. 


cordingly, it is easy to conceive that they may have 
formed an accompaniment to every meal, and may 
have been regarded almost as a part of the cookery. 
Thus the hymns may have been the expression of 
the aspirations of a simple people whilst the food 
was being cooked ; and the so-called sacrifice may 
have been nothing more than the propitiation of 
the gods by the presentation of a portion of the 
victuals and liquors. Indeed, the preparations for 
cooking and sacrifice would be much the same. A 
fire would be kindled upon the ground, or upon a 
raised altar; the food would be either baked, or 
toasted, or boiled in kettles ; bundles of a common 
but sacred species of grass, known as Kusa grass, 
would be sprinkled all round the altar for the make- 
believe gods to sit upon, and upon which the wor- 
shippers also sat themselves; ghee and soma juice® 
would be presented to the fire in ladles; and the 
god of fire would be invoked in a Vedic hymn, either 
to accept the offering, or to carry it away in flame 
to the other gods; after which the worshippers 
themselves partook of the meal which had been 
provided. Of course, such preparations would vary 
with the importance of the occasion. At the daily 
meal it may have been deemed sufficient to chaunt 
a few strains, and sprinkle a little ghee on the fire 
and grass ; but on a set occasion, such as a marriage, 
an installation of a chieftain, or an assertion of 
sovereignty, the soma juice would be elaborately* 


« Wilson’s Rig-Veda, Vol. I. Introduction, p. xxiii. The Soma plant is the 
acid Asclepias, or Sorcostema viminalis, which yields to expression a copious milky 
juice of a mild nature and suh-acid taste. It does not appear to have been used in 
sacrifices until it had gone through the process of fermentation, and had become a 
Btrmig spirituous beverage. Ib. p. 6, note. 
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prepared in large quantities, and pi'esented to the histoet op 
invisible gods with curds, cakes, ghee, and milk; 
and the so-called sacrifice would be followed by a 
great feast amongst the guests assembled. In the 
hymns recited on such festivals, the worshippers 
would exult in the joy and satisfaction which the 
gods would feel in quaffing the soma, or in consum- 
ing the choice viands which had been prepared. In 
one vigorous hymn it is said that the gods, filled 
with food, are as impatient to enjoy the soma as 
bridegrooms long for their brides.'^ Sometimes a The deities sup- 

posed to be stt* 

deity is supposed to be attracted by the grateful u’^erft^'emor- 
sound of the stone and mortar by which the soma mgsticks?“"'' 
juice was expressed from the plant; or by the 
musical noise of the churning-sticks by which the 
wine was apparently stirred up and mixed with 
curds ; and the eager invokers implore the god not 
to turn aside to the dwelling of any other worship- 
per, but to come to them only, and drink the liba. 
tion which they had prepared, and reserve for them 
all his favours and benefits. Indeed, the relations Nations h<>. . 
between the Vedic Aryans and their deities appear Arjansandtiuir 

^ ^ doities resem- 

to have been of a child-like and filial character ; the 
evils which they suffci'ed they ascribed to some 
offence of omission or commission which had been 
given to a deity; whilst the good which they received 
was in like manner ascribed to his kindness and 
•favour. In order, however, the more fully to appre- 
hend the general scope and character of the religious 
ideas of the Vedic Aryans, it may be advisable to 

Rig- Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 83, v. 2. Wilson’s Translation. It may here 
be noted that all references are made to Wilson's translation of the Rig- Veda, un- 
less otherwise stated. 
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HisToaTjOF indicate, with a greater degree of detail, the leading 
characteristics of those deities who are prominent 
both in the Epics and the Rig- Veda. 

The most prominent and popular deity in the 
g^oftheflna*- ntual ap^'^ars to be Indra, the giver of rain, 
and subsequently regarded as the sovereign of the 
taS'iSro gods. This deity, more than any of the others, is 
S?S^ofth2 god represented in the character of a human hero, rather 
monc than as a spiritual divinity, or, in other words, is 
more distinctly and intensely personified. It is 
true that he appears prominently as the god of the 
firmament, the hurler of the thunderbolt, who 
smote the rain- cloud and brought down the waters ; 
and his worshippers implore him for blessings,. such 
as robust health and plentiful harvests, long life and 
numerous progeny, and other good things of this 
world, which none but deity can bestow. But in 
many of the hymns he is represented as a warrior 
chief, endowed perhaps with supernatural strength 
and energy, but still with more of the human than 
of the miraculous type, and wlio especially shielded 
and protected those who were his friends, and smote 
Fppqoentiyad- and destro 3 md those who were his foes.® Moreover, 

dressed in fami- 

liar terms. he IS irequeiitly addressed m famiJiar terms, and in 
tones of remonstrance, which are incompatible with 
Partiality for the idea of an omniscient and invisible deity. lie 

strong drink. 

is supposed to take especial delight in quaffing the 
soma juice ; and his capacity in drinking it is* 
celebrated with all the sympathetic praise and ex- 
aggerated description with which the northern bards 
loved to celebrate the Bacchanalian exploits of their 

» Comp. Eig-Veda, Hand. I. Hymns 61 and 66, for the human character of 
Indra, 
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heroes of the olden time. Indeed, he is hymned as msTonT or 
the discoverer of the soma plant, which was said to Sm l 
have been brought from heaven, and to have pre- ^ 
viously lain hidden in a rock like the nestling of a 
bird.* In many passages however, as already MritnjHMtira 
stated, his existence seems to have been spirit- 
ualized until he becomes a mere personified idea of 
the god of the sky or the firmament, and the winds 
are declared to be his followers, with whom he 
battles against the clouds in order to release the 
rain. Even in this capacity the popular imagina- 
tion still delighted in depicting him in a human 
form, driving furiously in a chariot drawn by champ- 
ing and foaming steeds ; as the hero and protector 
of the fair-complexioned Aryans, who worshipped 
him with acceptable hymns and large oblations, and v5d{^yS,fsild- 
the enemy and destroyer of the black-complexioned 
aborigines, — ^the Rdkshasas, the Dasyus, the Asuras, 
tlie Krishuas, and the Pisachis, — ^who neither sung 
his praises nor offered him the delicious and inebriat- 
ing soma. He was thus a national deity, shower- 
ing gifts upon his worshippers, but trampling upon 
those who gave him no libations, as a strong man 
tramples upon a coiled-up snake. He slew his 
enemies by thousands, and destroyed their cities by 
hundreds ; he brought back the spoil, and recovered 
the cows which they had carried away. His wor- 
shippers called upon him to hasten, assail, subdue ; 
to destroy his enemies with his thunderbolt; to 
smite the rain-cloud Vritra and bring down the 
waters.*® “Slayer of Vritra, ascend thy chariot, 


• Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 130, v. 3. 
Big'Yeda, Mand. I. Dymn 80, v. 3. 
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HisTOET OF for thy horses have been yoked by prayer ; may 
paet I. the sound of the stone that bruises the soma attract 
thy mind towards us.” ” “ Showerer of benefits, 

destroyer of cities, propitiated by our new songs, 
reward us with gratifying blessings.” In one 
Jiymn the worshippers are naively represented as 
saying : — Quaff the soma juices, satiate thy appe- 
tite, and then fix thy mind on the wealth that is to 
be given to us.” In another Indra is told that the 
minds of his worshippers adhere to him, as affec- 
tionate wives to a loving husband.** Thus there 
are verses which describe him as a mere human 
chief, a strong man rejoicing in his strength, a 
warrior delighting in war, as well as in eating and 
drinking ; and there are others in which his deeds 
and attributes are lauded with an Oriental exaggera- 
tion which renders his deification complete : — 
Invocations to He who as soon as born I.s tlio first of the deities, who 

preme Being, has done honour to the p^ods by his exploits ; he at whose 
might heaven and earth are alarmed, and who is known by 
the greatness of his strength ; he, men, is Indra. 

He who fixed firm the moving earth ; who tranquillized 
the incensed mountains; who spread the spacious firma- 
ment ; who consolidated the heavens ; he, men, is Indra. 

who, having destroyed AlnV® set free the seven 
rivers; who recovered the cows detained by Bala; who 
generated fire in the clouds ; who is invincible in battle ; 
he, men, is Indra. 

^^He under whose control are horses and cattlp, and 
villages, and all chariots ; who gave birth to the sun and to 

Rig-Veda, Hand. I. Ilyran 87, v. 3. 

Rig-Veda, Maud. I. Hymn 130, v. 10. 

13 Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 54, v. 9. 

1^ Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 62, v. 11. 

13 Ahi is another name for Vritra, or the rain-cloud. Sometimes Vritra, or 
Ahi, is represented as a heavy cloud charged with water, and sometimes as a chief 
among the aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryas are at war. 
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the dawn ; and who is tho leader of the waters } he^ men, is hibtobt of 
Indra. 

" He to whom heaven and earth bow down ; he at 

whose might the mountains are appalled; he who is the 
drinker of the soma juice, the firm of frame, the adamant 
armed, the wielder of the thunderbolt ; he, men, is Indra.** 

“May we envelope thee with acceptable praises, as 
youthful husbands are embraced by their wives.” ” 


Another famous Vedic deity, and one perhaps ” 

who is superior to Indra, although he never acquired 
the sovereignty of the gods, is Agni, or Fire. Even 
to the eye of the man of science there is something 
spiritual in the varied manifestations of fire, and 
something divine in its powers of destruction and 
purification. To this must be added the fact that family associa- 
in colder climates, like that from which the Vedic 
Aryans appear to have emigrated, the presence of 
fire is associated with home pleasures and family ties, 
and the domestic hearth becomes a vivid conception 
embodying pleasant memories and warm affections. 

But to man in a primitive state of existence, the Reverence ex- 
presence of fire excites feelings of reverence. Ifs 
powers raise it to tho rank of a deity whose opera- 
tions are felt and seen. It burns and it consumes. 

It dispels the darkness, and with it drives away, not 
only the imaginary horrors wdiich tho mind associates 
with darkness, but also the real horrors, such as 
boasts of prey. In its lower manifestations as mere General utmty 
heat, it cooks the food and warms the dwelling, and 
it enables the artisan to forgo weapons for the war- 
rior, or to fashion jewelled ornaments to enliven the 


t 

I 


“ Eig-Veda, Mand. II. Hymn 12, y. 1, 2, 3, 7, 13. 
Eig-Veda, Mand. II. Hymn 16, y. 8. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Higher mani- 
festations of 
fire. 


msioiiT OP charma of female beauty. In its higher manifosta- 
Taxi £ tions it becomes identified with the light of the sun 
and moon ; with the lightning which shoots from the 
sky and shatters the loftiest trees and strikes down 
the strong man ; with the deity who covers the field 
with grain and ripens the harvest ; with the divine 
messenger who licks up the sacrifice and carries it 
pregence of Are f o the gods. Tlius fire was regarded by the Vedic 
marriggecere- Aryans as in every way a sacred thing; and, as if 
to associate this deity with all that is nearest and 
dearest to the human heart, a fire was considered to 
be indispensable to the due performance of the mar- 
riage ceremony ; and the presence of fire as a divine 
witness was deemed in some instances sufficient to 
sanctify the union of an impatient and impassioned 
pair. 

Thus Agni, or Fire, is depicted in the Vedas in a 
variety of forms : as a priest, a divine messenger, a 
devouring clement, and a deity who is the source 
and diffuser of light throughout the universe. In 
some hymns he is personified as an immortal being 
enjoying perpetual youth, and travelling in a car 
drawn by red horses.*® He is frequently invoked as 
aSdivtaemM^ ® pricst, and like an officiating priest he is said to 
gengor. jjg^yg brought prosperity to the worshipper. .As a 
divine messenger he was implored to bring the gods 
to the sacrifice,*® and the loving wives of the gods to 
partake of the soma juice.®® As a devouring element 
“““• he is invoked as the bright and purifying deity who 
the was charged with all the invocations of the gods; 
dreMed toAgni..,^bilst the mere operations of Agni as a consuming 


Agni,orFire,Te- 
presonted in va- 
rious forms. 


Agni ns an im< 
mortal being;. 


w Eig-Veda, Maud. I. Hymn 36, v. 16 ; Mand. IV. y. 8. 
Eig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 81, v. 17. 
Eig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 22, v. 9. 
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fire are frequently described in language eminently 
jjoetieal. “When generated from the rubbing of 
sticks, the radiant Agni bursts forth trom the wood 
like a fleet courser.” “ When excited by the wind, 
he rushes amongst the trees like a bull, and consumes 
the forest as a Raja destroys his enemies.” “ His 
path is blackened, and the birds are terrified at his 
roaring.” In his more domestic capacity, Agni is 
described as an ornament in the sacrificial chamber, 
like a woman in a dwelling.** He is young and 
golden-haired, the domestic guardian, the protector 
against evil spirits, malevolent men, and noxious 
animals.*^ Like the divine Sun he is the supporter 
of the universe, but he abides on earth like a prince 
surrounded by faithful friends, and men sit down in 
his presence like sons in the dwelling of a father. 
“ Such as thou art, Agni, men preserve thee con- 
stantly kindled in their dwellings, and ofier upon 
thee abundant food : Do thou, in whom is all exist- 
ence, be the bearer of riches.” But still there are 
passages referring to Agni, as indeed there are verses 
referring to almost every other Vedic deity, in which 
that individual god is represented as supreme and 
absolute.** Thus in two particular hymns, Agni is 

21 Big-Veda, Mand. V. Hymn 29, v. 6, 

Kig-Veda, Maud. I. Hymn 68, v. 4 ; Hymn 65, v. 4 ; Hymn 94, v. 10 
and 11. 

Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 66, v. 3. 

** Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 36, v. 6, 15. 

. 2* llig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 73. The whole of this h^ nm is singularly illus- 

^ trative of the worship of Agni. 

2® This coexistence of Monotheism and Polytheism is very clearly explained by 
Prof. Max Muller in the following very eloquent passage “ Wlien tliese individual 
gods are invoked, they are not conceived as limited by the power of others, as su- 
perior or inferior in rank. Each god is to the mind of the supplicant as good as 
all the gods. He is felt, at the time, as a real divinity — as supreme and absolute, 
in spite of the necessary limitations which, to our mind, a plurality of gods must 
entail on every single god. All the rest ^sappear for a moment from the vision 
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HISTORY OF called the ruler of the universe, the lord of men, the 
paei l -wise king, the father, the brother, the son, the friend 
of men; whilst the powers and even the names of 
the other deities are distinctly applied to this god.*’^ 
i<Mwu»i?eof Care must however be taken not to confound the 

praise to be dis- , 

thfexp^IlSS“ language of praise with the expression of thought, 
of thought rpjjg extravagance of Oriental adulation will permit 
an Asiatic courtier to address some petty chief or 
Raja as the king of kings, but this by no means im- 
plies an idea of universal empire. At the same time, 
the language of praise, eager to propitiate and 
boundless in expression, may have to some extent 
originated that later conception of the one Supreme 
Being, the God above all gods, which is undoubtedly 
to be found in the Vedas. 

th^tefg^^ These two deities — Indra and Agni, Rain and 
theBig-veda. chief gods wliicli Were worshipped by 

the Vedic Aryans. In the hymns they are sometimes 
identified with each other, and sometimes they are 
associated in the same liymn ; but even as individ- 
uals more hymns were apparently addressed to each 
than to any other divine being in the Vedic pan- 
theon. The remaining gods, however, though less 
prominent and perhaps less popular, are still well 
worthy of attention. They comprise the personifica- 
tions of water, and the sun and moon, air and the 
winds, all of which were associated with the ideas of 
deity. 

waters was named Vanina.*® Next 

Water. — 

of the poet, and he only who is to ftdfil their desires stands in full light before the 
eyes of the worshippers.*' Hist, of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 632. 

27 Rig-Veda, Hand, I. Hymns 1 and 2. Comp. Max Mullpr, Hist, of Sanskrit 
Lit. p. 633. 

2* Upon this point there is some obscurity. Varuna was undoubtedly regarded 
as the ddty of water, hut the name is in some verses applied to the sun and even 
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to fire, perhaps water has always occupied the most history op 
prominent place in the religious worship of nations 
in general. It purifies, and it is an emblem of Mysterious at- 
purity ; and is as necessary m every household as water, 
fire. At the same time, the ever-flowing current of mdThoSSoS 
a great river awakens ideas of life and infinity ; of Ideas awakened 

« • _ by the currents 

a past and a future ; of going on ever and ever, we of great nvers. 
know not whence and we know not where, but ever 
flowing. Springs and rivers, however, are generally 
separated into individual abstractions, which are 
personified as divine beings ; and the highest con- 
ception of one universal god of the waters seems to conception of a 

^ god of the ocean. 

have been gathered from a familiarity with the sea. 

Thus amongst a maritime people, the god of the 
ocean, the lord of tempests, the ruler of the rushing, 
boiling waves, ever occupies an important place in 
the sphere of religious thought ; and here it should 
be remarked that the Vcdic Aryans were evidently 
acquainted with the sea, for the hymns contain allu- 
sions to merchants, to sea voyages, and to ships with 
a hundred oars. In a more material or credulous Distinction be- 

, . tween a material 

age this deity might be depicted as a mere monster, 

half fish and half human ; but in the higher Aryan wpifoWTspi- 

ritual existence. 

conception he is represented as a spiritual existence, 
powerful to destroy but mighty to save, that could 
^nk the strong man into the depths of the sea, or 
bear him in safety to the shore. In a later stage 
the bonception rises higher and higher, until a deity 
is shadowed forth that rewards goodness and 
ishes sin. The following hymn to Varuna, felicit- 
ously translated by Prof. Max Muller, exhibits this {S 
deity in the two-fold character of controlling tern- 

to the personification of day. In the Epics he is invariably regarded as water, and 
is emphatically the god of the ocean. 
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HisTOEY OF pests and punishing sin ; and in so doing indicates 
p^T i! ^ tone of religious feeling not so far removed from 
modern ideas as might have been expected : — 

Let me not yet, 0 Vanina, enter into the house of clay ; 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

If I go along trembling, like a cloud driven by the 
wind ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

Through want of strength, thou strong and bright god, 
have I gone to the wrong shore; have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy ! 

Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in 
the midst of the waters ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy I 
Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence be- 
fore the heavenly host, whenever we break thy law through 
thoughtlessness; have mercy, almighty, have mercy 

ciiaractcrKtics Surva, OT tliG Sun, is anothcr important Vedic 

orSuoa,orthe ^ 

deity; and indeed seems under diiicrent names 

Prominence of to liavG alwajs licld a high place amongst the 

t/he Sun in sil 8>n* .* •• •. t* * i 

dent religions, primitive gods 01 Gvcry iiation, by virtue oi its pro- 
minence in the heavens, and the extent to which its 
influence is felt upon earth. Its daily course and its 
annual course, its welcome rising in the morning and 
its glorious setting in the evening, must all have 
excited the keenest curiosity, amongst a child-like 
and inquisitive people ; and, at the same time, the 
imagination alone was left to account for the exist- 
ence of phenomena which in a non-scientific ago 

i^mflcation are altogether beyond human ken. Thus it seems 

of the Sun one ^ -i -ii i 

extremely probable that one of the earliest efforts of 
poetical genius was to personify the Sun as the deity 
of light, travolling through tho blue ether in a 

The goMencha- golden charlot which all men might see, drawn 
however by steeds which were invisible to the out- 


^ Max Muller, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. d 40 . 
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ward eye, but which were easDy assumed to be histoet op 

J INDIA. 

white, resplendent, and beautiful beyond expression, pakt l 
I n the Vedas the attributes of this deity are fire- attributes of 
quently the same as those of Agni, especially that tbo?e of Agni. 
of originating and difiFusing light ; but still the Sun 
stands forward as a deity altogether distinct from^™“^‘‘ 
Fire, when described as journeying through the 
firmament in an upward and downward course, and 
especially in his character of measuring days and 
nights. This god is apparently addressed under a 
variety of names, such as Siirya, Savitri, Mitra, 

Aryaman, and others ; but in the Epics he is chiefly 
known by the name of Siirya, and was regarded as 
the great ancestor of the solar race who ajipear in of 
the Ramdyana. In the higher conceptions the wgardci 

T-a. • Of - 11 1- 11 --i asadivincspinb 

Divine bun is regarded and invoked as a spirit per- 
vading all things, as the soul of the world and 
supporter of the universe ; and this idea is said to 
be indicated in the celebrated Vcdic verse known asTheCayatri. 
the Gayatri, which down to the present day still 
forms a part of the daily devotions of the Braliman.*^ 

In connection with the worship of the Sun, twelve Adi- 

there are some obscure deities, known as the 


3® Eig-Veda, Mand. I. IIjTnn 73, v. 3. 

Rig-Veda, Mand. III. Hymn 62, v. 10. The original Sanskrit of this veree 
appears to be simple enough. Wilson’s tmiislution is us follows : — “ Wo meditate 
On that desirable light of the divine Savitri, who influences our pious rites.” Sir 
William Jones’s paraphrastic translation was us follows ; — “ lA't us adore Jthe su- 
premacy of that divine sun, the godhead, who illuminates all, who recreates all, 
from whom all proceed, to wdiom all must return, whom we invoke to direct our 
understandings aright in our progress towaids his holy seat.” Colcbroke proposes 
the following version : — ** Earth ! Sky ! Heaven ! Let us meditate on (these and 
on) the most excellent light and power of that generous, sportive, and resplendent 
Sun, (praying that) it may guide our intellects.” From information gathered 
personally from educated Br&limans, the writer has been led to infer that Cole- 
broke’s translation exhibits the nearest approximation to the religious ideas in- 
volved in the words. The verse is apparently an invocation to the several deities 
who are implored by the worshipper to aid his intellect in the apprehension and 
adoration of Ood. 
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HI8TOET OF Adityos.®* These are said to be the sons of Aditi, 
PAiiTt who is apparently identified with the universe.*® 
It is not sufficiently clear how these Adityas were 
regarded by the Vedic worshippers, but at a later 
period they were represented as being twelve in 
number, and were apparently identified with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, or rather with tKe sun in 
twelve different characters, each character corre- 
sponding to the sign through which it passed in 
succession. The most important fact connected 
Aditya. with this circle of divinities is that the god Vishnu, 
so prominent in the later mythology, appears in the 
Rig-Veda merely as one of the Adityas. Also Arya- 
man, Mitra, Varuna, and Savitri, are identified both 
with the Sun and with certain of the Adityas. 

Of the remaining Vedic deities but little remains 
Vedic deities, Their individual character may be 

easily inferred from their names, whilst their form of 
worship appears to differ in no way from that of the 
Boma^ or Chan- deities already described. Soma, or the Moon, 

dra»ortheMoou. v • v . -rh /• 1 

which appears in some rantheons as a female 
divinity corresponding to the male personification 
_ of the Sun, is chiefly celebrated in the Vedas in 
vS2?^h th^ connection with the soma plant ; but it appears in 

Mahd, Bhdrata, indifferently under the namps of 
Chandra and Soma, as the mythical progenitor of the 
great Lunar race of Bhdrata. Two obscure deities, 
ThetwoA*wtafc as the Aswins, are apparently a personifica- 

Comp. Wilson, Rig-Veda, Vol. I. Introd. p. xxxiii. Also Muir’s Sanskrit 
Texts, Part IV. p. 101. 

33 The Vedic verse is as follows : — “ Aditi is heaven ; Aditi is the firmament ; 
Aditi is mother, father, and son ; Aditi is all the gods ; Aditi is the five classes of 
men ; Aditi is generation and birth.” Upon this verso Shyana remarks Aditi 
is hymned as the same with the universe.** Wilson, Rig-Veda, Vol. I. p, 230, and 
note. 
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tion of light and moisture, and as sons of the Sun histobt of 
seem sometimes to be identified and multiplied as pxbt l 
the sun’s rays.“ They are invoked in several 
hymns, but do not appear to have been invested 
with any peculiar attributes, beyond that of being 
young and handsome, and riding on horses. The 
deifications of Vdyu, or the air, and of the Maruts, vsyu. 
or the winds, are frequently invoked, in many 
instances, in conjunction with Indra and AgnL 
The Maruts especially, whose power was manifest, The Maruts. 
are described in such figurative language as is 
usually applied to the strong and impetuous winds 
by poets of all nations and ages. In this way they 
are depicted as roaring amongst the forest trees, and 
blowing up the clouds for rain ; but they are also 
personified in the imaginations of the Vedic psalm- 
ists as youthful wari’iors bearing lances on their 
shoulders, delighting in the soma juice like Indra, 
and, like him, the bestowers of benefits upon their 
worshippers. 

The next Vedic deity who may bo taken into Charactonstics 

^ ^ of Lshas, or tho 

consideration is Ushas, or the personification of the 
dawn. This divinity scarcely appears in the Epics, 
and can hardly have been extensively worshipped, Sttotoyill” 
but yet is especially deserving of notice from the '***■ 
remarkable contrast which the conception presents 
to those of other gods, and especially to the idea 
of Indra. In tho place of the impetuous warrior, 
strong and drunk with wine, and cleaving the clouds 
with his thunderbolt, we have the vision of early 
morning, of tho first pale flush of light, imaged as 
a pure and lovely maiden awakening a sleeping 

In tho Epics they are said to have been the physicians of the gods, and aio 
constantly represented as twins. 
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H18TOBT OP world as a young wife awakens her children. This 
Past l {K>etical conception seems to have had peculiar 
Poetry of the ~ chajms for the old Vedic bards ; and, in truth, the 
ushM. dawn of early morning in India is singularly grate- 
fol to the feelings, and in the mind of the Vedic 
worshipper was associated with early prayer as well 
Aesooiotions ag ^;^rith carlv duties. In addition to the i%freshing 
the^^ wuin (joolness and delightful stillness of the hour, there is 
a peculiar whiteness in the atmosphere, not so ex- 
pressive as moonlight, but infinitely more delicate 
and more suggestive of innocence and purity. Thus 
the night with all the horrors of darkness — the fear 
of ghosts, demons, snakes, tigers, and midnight 
robbers — is supposed to have passed away before 
the rising of this white-robed maiden, the first in all 
the world who is awake, and the first to appear at 
the invocation of the gods. But notwithstanding 
the unsubstantial character of the original personi- 
fication, it nevertheless became in many hymns a 
vivid conception of a deity. As a mere female, 
asamoukai. Ug^jas is likened to a young bride, with perhaps 
more warmth of painting than would suit modem 
taste : — 

“ Goddess, manifest in person like a maiden, thou goest 
to the resplendent and beautifnl sun; and, like a youthful 
bride before her husband, thou uncoverest thy bosom with 
a smile.” ’’ 

uSasTdrfty ^ diviuity, the language respecting Ushas 

is much more elevated : — 

“ IJshas, daughter of heaven, dawn upon us with riches j 
diffuser of light, dawn upon us with abundant food; beauti- 
ful goddess, dawn upon us with wealth of cattle.”” 


** Big-Veds, Hand. I. Hymn 128, t. 1. 
^ B^-Veds, Hand. I. Hymn 48, t. 1. 
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" This auspicious Ushas has harnessed her vehicles from history op 
afar, above the rising of the sun, and she comes gloriously 
upon man with a hundred chariots/^ 1 — 

First of all the world is she awake, triumphing over 
transitory darkness ; the mighty, the giver of light, from on 
high she beholds all things; ever youthful, ever reviving^ 
she comes first to the invocation/^®® 

Such were the chief gods of the Aryans, and to MinorVedicdn- 

® , ties the mere 

them may be added some others less prominent, 
such as the personifications of Food, of Day and 
Night, and of the Seasons. These require no special 
description, inasmuch as they are little more than 
poetical personifications ; and probably at the period 
of their composition they were as little connected 
with religious worship as the songs of Hafiz were 
connected with the sentiments of Mahomedan devo- 
tion. These creations of the fancy have ever been compsirison of 

ancient and mo- 

the favourite product of the Aryan mind, and thus 
the Vedic “ Hymn to Pitri, the Divinity of Food,”*® 
is even surpassed in intensity of personification by 
Burns’s ballad of “John Barleycorn,” and Tenny- 
son’s exquisite poem on the “ Death of the Old 
Year.”*" 

Having thus sketched generally the individual Vedic conc(|p- 
character of the leading deities of the Aryans as 
the)’' appear in the Rig- Veda, it may be advisable 
to glance at that conception of One Supreme Being, 
as iu all and above all, which finds full expression 


Rig-Veda, Hand. I. Hymn 48, v. 7. 

* Rig-Veda, Mand. I. Hymn 123, v. 2. 

** Rig-Veda, Hand. I. Hymn 187. 

The great master in the power of personifying abstractions, until they be- 
come objects of actual intci'est, is John Runyan; an interest however which is 
derived more from the religious experiences of the author than from a large know- 
ledge of human nature. 
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INDIA. 
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Monotheistic 

verses. 


Grand monothe- 
istic hymn 
translated by 
Professor Max 
MUUer. 


in the Vedic hymns. Upon this point the follow- 
ing passages will be found very significant : — 

Who has seen the primeval being at the time of his 
being bom ; what is that endowed with substance which the 
unsubstantial sustains ; from earth are the breath and blood, 
but where is the soul ; who may repair to the sage to ask 
this?^^« 

'^What is that One alone, who has upheld these six 
spheres in the form of an unborn ?”** 

The following hymn, translated by Professor Max 
Miiller, still further expresses the conception of mo- 
notheism, and indeed seems to indicate that the 
idea itself is a necessary idea forced upon the mind 
by a thoughtful consideration of the phenomena of 
the universe.^^ 

^^In the beginning there arose the Source of golden 
light : He was the only born lord of all that is. He estab- 
lished the earth, and this sky ; — Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

^^He who gives life, He who gives strength; whoso 
blessing all the bright gods desire ; whose shadow is immor- 
tality ; whose shadow is death : — ^Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

^^He who through His power is the only King of the 
breathing and awakening world ; He who governs all, man 
and beast ; — Who is the God to whom we shall offe;* our 
sacrifice ? 

He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power 


Eig-Veda, Hand. I. Hymn 144, v. 4. 

** Eig-Veda, Hand. I. Hymn 144, v. 6. 

** The translation which follows has been borrowed from Mr Max Muller’s 
Histoiy of Sanskrit Literature, p. 569. That eloquent scholar is perhaps mis- 
taken in alluding to the idea as ‘<an instinctive monotheism.” The theory that 
the Aryan nations may possess an instinct which is denied to the Turanian pwples 
seems untenable. An instinct is an element of human nature, and not a more 
aharacteristic of a race ; and it appears more probable that what are called charac- 
teristics of a race, arise from peculiarities of development and history rather than 
from any original diversity in human nature. 
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the sea proclaims, with the distant river : He whom these 
regions are as it were His two arms : — ^Who is the God to 
whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm : 
He through whom the heaven was established, nay, the 
highest heaven : He who measured out the light in the air : 
— ^Who is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by his 
will, look up, trembling inwardly : He over whom the rising 
sun shines forth : — Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
our sacrifice ? 

Wlierever the mighty water-clouds went, where they 
placed the seed and lit the fire, thence arose He who is the 
only life of the bright gods : — Who is the God to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifice ? 

^'He who by his might looked even over the water- 
clouds, the clouds which gave strength and lit the sacrifice. 
He who is God above all gods : — Who is the God to whom 
we shall offer our sacrifice ? 

May He not destroy us, He, the creator of the earth ; 
or He, the righteous, who created the heaven ; He who also 
created the bright and mighty waters : — ^Who is the God to 
whom wo shall offer our sacrifice ? ” 

The true conception of marriage, involving the 
idea of the union of one woman to one man, also 
finds expression in the Vedas. Husbands and wives 
in twos and twos are described as presenting their 
oblations together and in one hymn which dwells 
upon the duality of the two Aswins, the pair of 
deities are compared with pairs of almost every- 
/ thing that runs in couples, including a husband and 
/ a wife, and two lips uttering sweet sounds.^® 

** Rig-Veda, Hand. I. Hymn 131, v. 3. Also Mond. Hymn 43. 

** Kig-Voda, Mand. II. II)'inn 39. There is however an exceptional passage 
in which a young Rishi named Kakshivat celebrates the generosity of a Raja who 
had given him his ten daughters in marriage. (Rig-Yeda, Mand. I. Hymn 126.) 
This reference to polygamy as well os two hymns relating to a horse sacrifice, will 
be considered hereaftiw. 
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Such, then, were the leading characteristics of 
Pam I. the principal deities of the Aryans in the old Vedic 
age, when the new colonists were still dwelling in 
subiequentde. tho neiehbourhood of the five rivers. During the 

cay of the Vedic ^ /• -nk t . • • i 

subsequent age of Brahmanism, the spiritual con- 
ceptions and aspirations passed in a great measure 
away ; a new dynasty of deities arose ; and the gods 
of the Vedas lost their hold upon the national sym- 
pathies, and shrivelled more and more into human 
Changes hi cir- heroes with human instincts and passions. Mean- 
geographical po- time the circumstaiices oi the people, and their 
geographical position, had undergone a great and sig- 
nificant change. In the Vedic age the Aryan people 
were a band of agriculturists and herdsmen, and 
were still dwelling in the neighbourhood of tho 
Punjab ; but in the Brabmanic age they had become 
a conquering power, and had made their way down 
the fertile valleys of the Ganges and Jumnd, and 
established kingdoms which are still famous in aii- 
story. This period of conquest implies the 
existence of a large military class ; and in connec- 
tion with this subject it may be remarked that the 
most significant change which appears to have taken 
place about this time was the institution of caste. 
In the Vedic age there appears to have been no 
direct traces of a caste system ; but in the Brah- 
manic age the distribution of the people into castfes 
is one of the most prominent features, and this caste 
system has prevailed more or less down to thef pre- 
orMnofthe sent day. Thus the caste system seems to have 
arisen in the period which intervened between the 
*^Bt*hin«iio Yedic and Brahmanic age ; in other words, between 
the time when the Aryans appeared as simple 
colonists in the land of the five rivers, and the time 
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when they had become a conquering power, and 
established Aryan empires at Delhi, Oude, Tirhiit, pabt i. 
and Bahar, under the ancient names of Bhdrata, 

Kosala, Mithila, and Magadhd. The question ac- Question of how 

' / , * fertheestablinh- 

oordingly remains for consideration of how far the SS'afa 
circumstances which attend the invasion of a well- wi^cSfcEd’ 
populated country by a band of foreign emigrants, 
and the subsequent establishment of the settlers as 
a dominant and imperial power, are calculated to 
lead to the introduction of caste, and the perpetua- 
tion of a caste system for ages afterwards. This 
question is of more general importance than is 
generally supposed. The tendency of all foreign to a caste 
conquests is to create a caste feeling between the 
conquerors and the conquered ; and this feeling be- 
comes intensified when tlie difierenco is one not 
merely of political relations, but of colour, language, 
and religion. In tlie progress of another century, 
for instance, from the present date, the old caste 
antagonism amongst the Hindus may in some mea- 
sure have passed away ; but in its place there will 
be a caste feeling between Europeans, East Indians, 
and Natives, altogether different from that exclusive- 
ness in different ranks of society which prevails 
amongst European nations. 

Many of the difficulties connected with this in- 
teresting subject of inquiry will be cleared up, as 
far as the Hindds are concerned, by means of the 
evidence furnished by the Mahd Bhdrata and Rdmd- 
yana. But still it appears necessary for the con- 
tinuous identification of the Aryan people, and their 
separation from the Turanian populations by whom 
they were apparently surrounded, and with whom 
they must to some extent have intermingled, to 
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isiingln the 
Braamanio age. 


Kshstrijas, or 
Eaju. 


Outcastes and 
dares. 


Brdunans, 
Kahatriyas, and 
Yaisyas distin* 
guisned from the 
Sddras by the 
thread* and the 
designation of 
** twice bom.” 


ascertain which of the castes had an Aryan origin, 
and how far the elements of an opposition of classes 
is to be found in the Eig-Yeda. 

In the Brahmanic age the great body of the* 
people were divided into four castes, as follows : — 

1st, Brdhmans, or priests ; sometimes called pre- 
ceptors. 

2nd, Kshatiiyas, or soldiers; also called Rajas, 
or sovereigns. 

3rd, Yaisyas, or merchants and farmers. 

4th, Siidras, a servile class who tilled the soil. 

Below these was a nondescript population who 
were treated as outcastes, and who appear as the 
slaves of the Siidras. Of the four castes, the three 
first mentioned are distinguished from the fourth 
caste in a very particular manner. The Brdhmans, 
Kshatriyas, and Yaisyas, are each invested at a 
certain age with the sacred thread, from which cir- 
cumstance they are entitled the “ twice bom,” to 
distinguish them from the Sddras, who are not per- 
mitted to wear the thread. This line of demarcation 
between the three twice-born castes and the Sddras 


is far broader according to caste ideas than that 
between the Brdhman and the Kshatriya, or the 
HTPothMiithat Kshatriya and the Yaisya. Accordingly the .most 
plausible conjecture appears to be that the three twicc- 
bom castes may be identified with the descendants 
of the Aryans of the Rig-Yeda ; whilst the Sddras, 
^ who form the mass of the population, may be re- 
garded as the descendants of a Turanian people, who 
settled in India ages before the Aryans, and at some 
remote period contemporary perhaps with the earliest 
Aoti^offiw Egygtiw dynasties. As to the outcastes, known in the 
aotttb of Jbidia by the general name of Pariahs, they 
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probabty were the descendants of an aboriginal histoetof 
people possessing a still more remote antiquity, who paet i. 
were originally conquered by the Sddras, and of 
whom some ‘may have escaped to the hills and be- 
come the ancestors of the existing hill tribes. 

Now although no caste system appears in the Rig* 

Veda, the hymns certainly present glimpses of three mtSun the*' 
distinct classes of worshippers. One class, the most a peaccM 

. J c 11 *1 1 1 -J 11 anil religious 

prominent ot all, comprised a peojilo who evidently dasH. the 
possessed strong religious instincts. They prayed in ““**• 
earnest language to primitive deities for such simple 
benefits as colonists in a new country might be ex- 
pected to crave ; namely, seasonable rains, abundant 
harvests, prolific cattle, and plenty of children. They 
were certainly a peaceful community, and appear to 
have been altogether indisposed for war, for they 
prayed not for victory but for protection. They do 
not even seem to have sacrificed to any god of war, 
unless Indra may be regarded as such; but their 
offerings were exclusively made to what might be 
termed family or domestic deities, who were supposed 
to supply the daily wants of a simple but contem- 
plative people. MoTeover, with the exception of the 
soma wine, which was especially quaffed by Indra, 
thertf was nothing of an orgiastic character in their 
■worship. They invoked the gods, and propitiated 
them with such bloodless offerings as butter, curds, 
and milk. Again, whilst they implored the gods for 
protection, and lauded their exploits against robbers, 
cattle-lifters, and other enemies, they manifested no 
warlike spirit, no direct aspiration for revenge, such 
would find expression in the prayers or hymns of 
a people devoted to deeds of arms. Indeed, it might 
^.almost be said that the flow of religious feeling which 

, VOL. I. 3 
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HisTOBT OP runs through the greater number of the Vedic hymns, 
Taxi t is altogether at variance with that exultant delight 
in blood and slaughter which is generally manifested 
in the ballads of a warlike people. Altogether the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, as far as peaceful pursuits 
are concerned, are of such a character that it is not 
diflScult to identify the people who gave them utter- 
ance with the ancestors of the later Brdhmans. 


2iid, A military 
class, the ances- 
tors of the 
Kshatriyas. 


Marks of differ- 
ence between 
the peaceful and 
the military 
class. 


Increased preva- 
lence of animal 
sacrifices when 
the Aryans be- 
came a conquer- 
ing power. 


A second class of Vedic worshippers adopted a 
different order of religious rites, namely, the sacrifice 
of animals ; thus they immolated horses to Indra and 
the Sun, and Indra is also said to have delighted in 
roasted buffalo. This difference in sacrifice involved 
a difference of food, and in all probability a difference 
of avocation. A peace-loving community might bo 
contented with a milk and vegetable diet; but a 
military community, to whom physical strength was 
of the highest importance, would delight in flesh 
meat, and such they would offer to the gods. It is 
a significant fact that the allusions to animal sacrifice 
are by no means frequent in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, whilst they find full expression in the ritual- 
istic works of a later age, in which the Brdhmans 
are represented as the sacrificers.^* From this it 
may be inferred that so long as the Vedic Aryans 
were dwelling in the Punjab, the priestly orddrs 
still retained their bloodless sacrifices; but as they 
advanced further and further into the interior, and 


depended more and more upon their military pro- 
tectors, so they found it more and more necessary 
to propitiate the warriors by the worship of their 
gods and the performance of animal sacrifices. The 


^ See eflpecially the Brahmanam Aitarcya. Hang's translation. 
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military community thus referred to may therefore history of 
be identified with the ancestors of the Kshatriyas. 

The third class of worshippers cannot be traced 3rd, A mercan- 
quite so easily, but still glimpses are to be obtained of ‘i>o 
of a mercantile and maritime community, who espe- 
cially worshipped Varuna, the god of the ocean, and 
who may be identified with the Vaisyas, Here it 
may be I’emarked that no opposition seems ever to 
have arisen between the Vaisyas and the other two 
castes, like that which broke out between the Brdh- 
mans and the Kshatriyas. Indeed the wealth of the 
Vaisyas rendered them at a later iicriod of consider- 
able influence, inasmuch as they employed BrAlimans 
to perform sacrifices, and took Kshatriyas into their 
pay as soldiers and guards. 

The early separation of the Bnihmans from the 
Kshatriyas, the priest from the soldier, is a question 
of much historical importance, and will be further 
discussed hereafter. For the present it maybe suffi- 
cient to remark that the separation does not appear to 
have originated so much in those sujierstitious caste 
ideas which prevailed at a subsequent period, as in 
the difference of avocations, sentiments, and aspira- 
tions. What the priest was to the feudal Cliieftain 
of the Dark Ages, such w^as the Brahman to the 
Kshatriya. The Brilhman subsisted upon a diet of 
milk and vegetables, and spent his time in tending 
his flbeks and herds, in composing hymns to the dif- 
ferent deities, and in speculative inquiries as to the 
origin of man and the universe, and their relationship 
to the Supreme Being. As to the history of the past, 
apart from religion, he cared nothing, excepting so 
far as he might succeed in converting ancient tra- 
ditions into a vehicle for religious teaching. Ac- 
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His^r OF cordingly in a later age he readily falsified those 
Past i traditions for the purpose of promulgating Brahman- 
ical ideas and exalting the pretensions of his own 
caste ; and it was doubtless by this process that the 
Brdhmans ultimately succeeded in forming them- 
selves into a sacerdotal community, who sought to 
bring all classes and ranks, Turanians as well as 
Aryans, under the yoke of ecclesiastical or caste su- 
Sr'theSStS premacy. The Kshatriyas, on the other hand, were 
eaters of flesh meat, and delighted in war and the 
chase, and especially gloried in the exploits of their 
forefathers. The consequence was that they pos- 
sessed a rich stock of traditions which appear to have 
been handed down from generation to generation in 
the form of ballads. Thus the Kshatriyas appear as 
a fighting and conquering class, and originally exer- 
cised such influence over the masses as to be known 
as Kings or Rajas, whilst their god Indra was wor- 
shipped as the emblem of sovereignty. Ultimately, 
however, they appear to have degenerated into 
efieminate priest-ridden sovereigns and mercenary 
soldiers ; and whilst such sovereigns served the Brdh- 
mans out of superstitious fear, the soldiers entered 
the service of the Vaisyas for the sake of pay. 

Extent of the The ouestion of how far the two classes of Brdh- 

separation be- * 

mans and Kshatriyas were really separated froth 
the Vedic each other in Vedic times does not appear to be in- 
dicated in the Rig-Veda; but it may be inferred 
from the data which will appear hereafter. Origin- 
ally they probably grew up side by side, and their 
cause was identical, namely, the subjugation of the 
country. Indeed it is by no means improbable that 
the duties of priest and warrior were originally ful- 
filled by one and the same individual, the father, 
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the Chieftain, or the Eaja. Gradually, however, history op 
the Chieftains or Rajas may have found it convenient 
to engage priests specially for the performance of aigeofBi»h~ 
sacrifices and other rites and ceremonies; and 
such a stage, a stage to which the original story of 
the Mahd Bhdrata appears to belong, the haughty 
Kshatriyas would look down with some disdain upon 
the mercenary or mendicant priest. But in due 
course the priests, as already indicated, formed 
themselves into a class, and exercised a vast and 
mysterious influence upon the masses ; and in later 
times of peace and luxury, they established a spirit- 
ual and caste ascendancy, which overshadowed and 
overawed the mightiest Raja of the Kshatriyas. 

Indeed whilst the more ancient Kshatriyas seem to 
have regarded the Brdhmans with much the same , 
disdain as might have been exhibited by the half- 
converted warriors of the Dark Ages towards the 
wandering Friars, no priest or confessor ever pos- 
sessed a more powerful sway over King or Baron, 
than was exercised by the later Brahmans over the 
Hindd Rajas. 

The original traditions and institutions which Traditions ma 
appear in the Mahd Bharata and Rdmdyana arej^’^^^ 
undoubtedly of Kshatriya origin, and in their 
earliest form were probably little more than bal- 
lads, which were sung or chaunted by bards and 
eulogists at the feasts and festivals of the Kshatriyas. 

Under such circumstances the details may have been Ex^rations 
exaggerated by the old Kshatriya bards in order to 
glorify the ancient Rajas, and gratify the Chieftains 
present by extravagant praises of their ancestors. 
Occasionally too the bar^ seem to have introduced 
poetical embellishments, and artificial turns of a 
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HiBTOBT or plot, whieb were more in accordance with a later 
and luxurious stage of civilization, and also bettor 
calculated to awaken and keep alive the interest of 

lAter Brahman- large and mixed audiences. But the latest com- 

ical compilers of ^ •it 

pilers of the Mahd Bhdrata were unquestionably 
Brdhmans ; and they appear to have resolutely and 
consistently falsified the Kshatriya traditions, for 
the purpose of promulgating their own tenets of 
religion and morality ; and especially for asserting 
their own supremacy as an hereditary sacerdotal 
caste, invested with supernatural powers, and 
superior not only to the Rajas but to the very gods 
of the Kshatriyas. Ancient Brdhman sagos, under 
the name of Eisliis, are abruptly and absurdly 
introduced in order to work miracles of the wildest 
and most senseless character, and to compel the 
reverence and obedience of such deities as Jndra 
to Brahmanical authority. Moreover acts which 
are contrary to morality and common decency, are 
occasionally introduced for the depraved purpose of 
representing the more famous Brdhmans as the direct 
progenitors of the more famous Rajas. Again, Rajas 
are described as paying a reverence to Brahmans 
amounting to worship, and as rewarding them with 
extravagant profusion, probably as examples for 
follow. Fortunately however for the 

MrtKu purposes of history, these intei’polations can gener- 
ally be detected by the suj)ernatural charactqr of 
the details, and may therefore be largely elimin- 
ated ; excepting in those cases where the later fable 
has been so intertwined with the more authentic 
narrative, that it is impossible to separate the one 
fix)m the other without danger of mutilating the 
original Kshatriya tradition. 
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Besides these exaggerations of Kshatriya bards histobt of 
and Brahmanical compilers, an element of Buddhism 
is frequently perceptible in these ancient legends. Buddhistic eic- 
But inasmuch as it is often difficult to decide upon Sffl, l&ta. 
the exact line of separation between Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, much in the same way as it is often 
difficult to draw the precise line between Protestant- 
ism and Roman Catholicism, it will be sufficient for 
the present to indicate very briefly such traces of 
Buddhism as they arise, and reserve the general 
question for separate discussion hereafter. 

The form in which the contents of these poems Porm in whirli 
will be hereafter exhibited in the present volumes aro exhibited in 

^ ^ the present hi^- 

requires perhaps some explanation. A mere trans- 
lation would be unreadable to any but the practised a 

critic ; a bare analysis without sufficient detail, ph^" intVr?™' 
would be a skeleton without life and blood, and con- pCtion.'com.' 

^ menta^, and 

sequently would be comparatively useless for the 
purposes of history. Accordingly a middle course 
has been adopted. Large masses of supernatural 
matter have been either briefly indicated, or cut 
away altogether. Brahmanical discourses and reli- 
gious myths have been generally eliminated, to bo 
reconsidered subsequently in connection with the 
religipus ideas and belief of the people. Many 
episodes have been excluded, especially from the 
Mahd Bhdrata where they mostly abound, but a 
sufficient number have been exhibited in outline; 
whilst three favourite stories, which aro apparently 
types of three different epochs of Hindii history, 
have been preserved by themselves under a separ- 
ate head. Finally, the residue has been recast in 
j English prose in such a condensed form as would 
fpreserve the life and spirit of the ancient traditions 
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Hi sTcm T OF without oppressing the reader with needless repeti- 
VAxt L tion and unmeaning dialogue ; and has been intei- 
spersed with such explanations and commentary, 
and such indications of the inferences to be de- 
rived from different phases in the traditions, as 
might serve to render the whole acceptable to the 
general reader.^'' 

But when the main stories of the “ Great War of 
mato Bhdmta,” and the “ Adventures of Rama ” have 
“““ * been reproduced from the ancient poems, and cleared 
of most of the non-essential and non-historical matter, 
a question arises as to the degree of credibility to bo 
given to the residue. Upon this point it may be 
remarked that where there is no motive for decep- 
tion, and no dei^arture from nature, a general belief 
may be accorded to the incidents ; and even when 
the incidents themselves are doubtful, there is no 
occasion for withholding a general belief in the 
pictures of life and manners which the descriptions 
convey. It has already been admitted that the 
le- ancient bards did occasionally indulge in Oriental 
exaggeration and embellishment, which a critical 
age refuses to accept as abstract trutli. Deeds of 
heroism and feats of skill or strength are frequently 
described in the language of hyperbole ; and so too 
are the goodness of men and the beauty of women, 
or the wickedness and deformity of those aboriginal 
tribes with whom the ancient Hindds were occasion- 
ally at war. Garlands of jewels are substituted for 
garlands of flowers ; thrones of gold and silver for 


« Some idea of the enormous bulk of the Mahh Bh&rate and Ehmiyana may 
be formed from the estimate that a literal translation of the former would occupy 
about dfreen volumes octavo, whilst a similar version of the latter poem would 
dll about six volumes octavo. 
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scats of a less rare and costly material ; gorgeous histoet op 
palaces for rude forts of mud or stone. Again, the 
humour of incidents is often heightened by the in- 
terpolation of telling words in the dialogue ; or the 
interest of the plot is increased by the introduction 
of new but trivial details. Such additions, however, simple charac- 
are bol^l allowable and natural in a primitive age, 
when me historian is little more than a narrator of 
stories, and is appreciated, not for his critical powers, 
or bis impartiality, or his rigid adherence to abstract 
trii-th, but for the interest he excites and the amuse- 
ment he conveys. Such history should of course saUad histories, 
be accepted, not as a sober narrative or unimpas- 
sioned disquisition, to be perused in silence and 
calmness in the study, but rather as a romantic 
ballad to be chaunted with modulated voice before 
a large and mixed audience of men and women 
of all ages, with uncultured minds probably, but 
with every passion of the human heart in full and 
healthy play. Under such circumstances the reader Excitement of 

, the audience. 

or chaunter is rewarded, not by calm approval, but 
by tears and laughter, and by the excitement which 
is perceptible in lips and eyes. These conditions of 
Hindu historical literature will be fully indicated in 
the progress of the narrative ; but if the European 
reader would really identif}’’ himself with a Hindii 
audience, he must enter the covered court-yard of a 
wealtjiy zemindar during a marriage-feast, or ap- 
proach a shady tree on the evening of some village 
festival. Then when the gods have been worshipped, 
and the dancing-girls are weary, he may watch the 
appearance of a Brahman with his sacred palm-leaves, read, 
and soon perceive that the ears of young and old are 
all open to the ancient song. 
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THE MAHA BHARATA. 

CHAPTER I. 

FAMILY TRADITIONS OP THE HOUSE OP BHARATA. 

HISTORY OP The opening scene of the Mahd Bhdrata is laid 
city of Hastindpur, on the hanks of the upper 
Opening sceneof couTse of the livcr Ganges, and about sixty miles to 
the north-east of the modem city ‘of Delhi. At tlie 
present day scarcely a vestige remains, for in the 
progress of ages the river has changed its course, 
and carried away nearly every trace of the ancient 
site ; but local tradition has preserved the name, and 
still points to the spot which has been immortalized 
signinoMioeof in the national Epic. This geographical position 
o^tofthe . is one which well deserves attention. Hastihdpur 
was situated in the northern part of India, at a 
distance of more than a thousand miles from the 
eastern frontier on the Bengal side, but scarcely 
more than three hundred miles from the western 
frontier on the side of the Indus. Accordingly it 
may be regarded as an outpost of that great Aryan 
race, who are generally supposed to have made their 
appearance in the Punjab, or land of the five rivers. 
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at some period of remote antiquity, and to have histobt op 
gradually pushed their way towards the east along 
the fertile valleys of the Jumnd and Ganges, 

The city and palace at Hastinapur are not de- 
scribed with any exactitude of detail ; and yet so 
many ancient remains still exist in India, bearing 
a general resemblance to each other, that it would 
bo by no means difficult to depict Hastindpur as it 
probably appeared at the date when the events re- 
corded in the Mahd Bhdrata actually occun’ed. A The cuy. 
nondescript population, which may have comprised 
cultivators, herdsmen, mechanics, retainers, and petty 
shopkeepers, seem to have dwelt in an assemblage of 
huts, or houses, constructed of mats, bamboos, mud, 
or bricks, which was dignified by the name of the 
city. The palace was very likely built after aThePaiaco. 
similar fashion, though on a larger scale, and with 
some pretensions to strength. Probably it was a 
rude quadrangular building, having men’s apart- 
ments on one side, and women’s apartments on the 
other ; whilst the third side was devoted to the 
kitchens and household servants. The fourth side. The council 
the most important of all, formed the gateway or 
entrance Hall, so common in Hindu palaces ; and 
in this Hall, which was open to all comers, the Raja 
sali in Council with his kinsmen and subordinate 
Chieftains, and administered rude patriarchal justice, 
or discussed affairs of State, such as wars, marriages, 
alliances, or other business connected with the Raj. 


In the neighbourhood of the city, lands were pro- thc E»j. 
bably cleared and cultivated, and herds of cattle The hhj of shA. 
were pastured ; all of which either belonged to the empin.', estab- 

, T v-S,. lished by the 

Kaja, or to Chieftains subordinate to the RAja. 

‘ This simple community was known as the Raj 
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HisTOET OP of Bhdrata, after tlie name of the great hero Bhdrata, 
who is said to have first established an empire in 
India. It may be called Aryan, because its tradi- 
tions have been preserved in the Sanskrit language ; 
and because, as will be perceived hereafter, its in- 
stitutions resembled those of other branches of the 
Aryan race ; and the Raj itself had probably been 
wrested fi’om an aboriginal population by the Aryan 
invaders. The extent of the Raj is doubtful, and 
the firontiers probably advanced or receded accord- 
ing to the prowess or otherwise of the reigning 
Raja, either against the aboriginal tribes in the 
neighbourhood, or against an enemy or rival of the 
same race. Judging from the homely character of 
some of the details, the rule of tlie Raja could 
scarcely have extended many miles from the city 
of Hastindpur ; but these details are mingled with 
references to far distant localities, and general allu- 
sions to conquest and empire. Such references, 
however, are probably only the exaggerations of 
bards and eulogists, intended to gratify the later 
Rajas ; but, if true, they would carry the frontiers 
of the Raj of Bhdrata over all or the greater portion 
of the Doab, or that fertile territory which lies be- 
tween the Ganges and the Jumnd, and extends from 
the foot of the Himdlayas to the junction of the two 
rivers. At a later period the exploits of Bhdrata 
and the greatness of his empire were celebrate^ with 
even a larger amount of laudation and extravagance. 
He was a Mahd Raja, or great Raja, or Raja of 
Rajas; and his Raj included all the kingdoms of 
earth. Indeed, so famous became the name of 
modOTMmwto Bfidrata, that to this day the whole continent of 
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India is known to the Hindiis by the name of Bhdr histoet op 
rata-varsha, or the country of Bhdrata. How far 
these assertions are to be believed will be best' 
gathered from the following history. 

The ancient traditions of the royal house ofMyJwcricha- 

racter of the 

Bhdrata might have been expected to throw some SSaitiSST/the 
light upon the early history of the Aryan conquest B&tarwuch 

^ , precedothe 

of India. Unfortunately, however, the attention 
of the Kshatriya bards was directed not so much 
to the Aryan conquest of the aborigines of the 
country, as to a desperate fratricidal struggle which 
took place between two rival branches of the fa- 
mily. Early legends have been preserved of the 
Rajas who reigned before the breaking out of this 
great war, but they have been reduced to such a 
. mythical condition by Kshatriya bards and Brah- 
manical compilers as to be generally worthless for 
the purposes of history. Thus the Kshatriya bards 
declared that the Rajas of Bharata were descended ^it'theEaS^of 
from the Moon, and that one of their number con- teSed ftSm 
quered Indra, the ruler of the gods; whilst the * 
Brahmanical compilers, not to be behindhand in the S^hthSt'uie 
work of supernatural laudation, admit both state- bofrotten by an 

111 inr .1.. 1 ancient Eisbi. 

ments, but add that the Moon itsell was begotten 
by one of their own Rishis or saints, and that the 
Raja only conquered Indra by the aid of the 
Brdhmans. The authentic tradition which forms S’th”namXl!y 
the groundwork of the Mahtl Blulrata reallv com- Biidrata with 

^ 1 1 *1 JDlinta- 

, mences with Raja Dhritarashtra, whose sons, known 
[ as the Kauravas, engaged in a long and bitter 
I rivalry with their cousins the Pdndavas, who were 
I the sons of Raja Pdndu; and it was this rivalry 
Ibetween the Kauravas and Pdndavas that ultimately 
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Dluitar&shtra. 


Four legends. 


HisTOET OP led to the great war from which the Mahd Bhdrata 
paet il derives its name.* 

The traditionary history of the royal house of 
Bhdrata, jfrom the groat Bdja Bhdrata himself down 
to the commencement of the reign of Dhritardshtra, 
when this rivalry first began, comprises a few 
legends which are worthy of notice ; inasmuch as by 
removing the supernatural matter, which may bo 
regarded as a mythical husk added by the later 
bards, it is possible to arrive at the authentic tradi- 
tion which forms the kernel of the legend. The 
narratives in question are four in number, and may 
be thus indicated : — 

1st, Legend of Raja Bhdrata, who played with 
lions in his childhood, and afterwards founded the 
great Raj of Bhdrata. 

2nd, Legend of Raja Sdntanu, who married a 
young wife in his old age. 

3rd, Legend of Raja Vichitra-virya, who died 
childless, and had sons begotten to him by Vydsa, 
the sage. 

4th, Legend of Rajas Pdndu and Dhritardshtra, 
and their sons the Pdndavas and Kauravas. 

The legend of Raja Bhdrata may now be related, 
as follows : — 


) 

I 


' The Mahh Bh&rata really opens with a so-callcd sacrifice of snakes, in which 
vast numbers of snakes, who arc confounded with an ancient race of serpent wor- 
shippers known as NSigas, are said to have been forced by certain Brahmanical 
incantations to enter the fire of a great sacrifice which was being performed by a 
Raja named Janamejaya, in revenge for the death of his father, who had been 
bitten by a snake. The origin of this confusion of snakes and Nfigas will be ex- 
plained hereafter. It will be sufficient to say that according to the myth Jana- 
mejaya subsequently killed a Brfi.hman, and that in order to expiate this dreadful 
crime, he listened to a recitation of the whole of the Mah& Bhkrata, which was 
performed by Vaisampfiyana, the pupil of Vyksa, the sage. Accordingly the 
Mah& Bhfirata, which is said to have been originally composed by Vyksa, is sup- 
posed to be written exactly as it was recited by Vaisampkyana. 
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Once upon a time the valiant Raja Duahyanta was hunt- 
ing in the forest, when he beheld the beautiful Sakuntald, 
the daughter of Kanwa the sage ; and he prevailed on the 
damsel to become his wife by a Gandharva marriage, and 
gave her his ring as the pledge of his troth. Then Dush- 
yanta returned to his own city, whilst Sakuntald remained in 
the hermitage of her father. After this Durvdsas the sage 
visited the hermitage of Kanwa, but the thoughts of Sakun- 
tald were fixed upon her husband, and she heard not the 
approach of the sage. And Durvasas cursed the damsel, that 
she should be forgotten by the man she loved ; but after a 
while he relented, and promised that the curse should be 
removed as soon as Dushyanta saw the ring. And Sakun- 
tald found that she was with child, and she set ofiF for the 
palace of her husband ; but on her way she bathed in a sa- 
cred pool, and the ring dropped from her finger and was lost 
beneath the waters. When she reached the palace of the 
Raja, his memory had departed from him, and he would not 
own her to be his wife j and her mother came and carried 
her away to the jungle, and there she gave birth to a son, 
who was named Bhdrata. And it so happened that a large 
fish was caught by a fisherman, and the ring of Dushyanta 
was found in the belly of the fish, and carried to the Raja; 
and Dushyanta saw the ring, and he remembered the beau- 
tiful SakuntaM, who had become his wife by a Gandharva 
marriage. And the Raja went into the jungle and saw the 
boy Bhdrata sporting with young lions, and setting at nought 
the lioness that gave them suck; and his heart burned to- 
wards the lad ; and presently he beheld the sorrowing Sa- 
kuntald, and he knew that Sakuntald was his wife, and that 
Bhdrata was his son. So Raja Dushyanta took Sakuntald 
and Bhdrata to his own city; and he made Sakuntald his 
chief Rdnl, and appointed Bhdrata to succeed him in the Raj. 

Now when Bhdrata was grown, he became a mighty war- 
|ior, and conquered all the regions of Hindustan and called 
lem by his own name ; and he was the most renowned of 
the Lunar race, who boasted that they were the children 
' the Moon. And Bhdrata begot Hastin, who built the city 
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histobt op of Hastin&pur j * and Hastin begot Euru, and Knrn begot 
Sdntanu ; and Sdntanu was the great-grandfather of the men 
who fought in the war of Bhdrata, 


neviewof the 
fotegoing stoiy 
of the binh of 
Bh&rata. 


Sif^iificance of 
the traditiou 
rendered per- 
ceptible by eli- 
minating the su- 
pernatural inci- 
dent of the curse 
of Durv^tsas. 


Historical form 
of the tradition. 


Gandharva mar- 
line, a union 
without mar- 
riage cere- 
monies. 


The foregoing legend of the birth of Raja Bhd- 
rata is very prominent in Hindi! story, and forms 
the groundwork of Kdliddsa’s charming drama of 
“ Sakuntald, or the Lost Ring.” Its historical sig- 
nificance, however, can only be apprehended by a 
consideration of the suspicious incident in the legend, 
namely, the curse of Durvdsas. This incident is su- 
pernatural, and may be eliminated from the legend 
on two grounds ; first, it is incredible that the curse 
of a Brdhman should possess the efficacy ascribed to 
it in the story ; and, secondly, if the efficacy of the 
Brdhraan’s curse could be admitted, it is incredible 
that a holy sage should have inflicted such a curse 
upon a maiden for so trifling a provocation,® By 
excluding the curse, the legend assumes a natural 
and historical form. A Kshatriya, whilst hunting 
in the forest, falls in love with the daughter of a 
Brdhman, and prevails upon her to accept him as 
her husband by what is called a Gandharva mar- 
riage. This Gandharva marriage is an anomaly. It 
is simply a union prompted by mutual desire, and 


2 The bare statement that the city of Ilastinhpur was founded by Hastin,* the 
son of Bhhrata, is not without value. According to local tradition the original 
seat of the empire of Bhkrata was much further to the north-west, namely, at the 
site now occupied by the ruins of Takh-i-Bahi, in the country of the Yusufeois to the 
northward of Peshawur. (See Belle w*s lieport on tfte Yuaufzaia^ p. 136.) It is 
therefore easy to infer that the Aryans pushed on from the neighbourhood of 
Peshawur in a south-easterly direction through the Punjab until they reached the 
banks of the Ganges, where they erected an outpost at Hostinkpur. 

3 It may be remarked that Durvksos appears as the most irascible sage in the 
whole range of Brahmanical tradition. He cursed Indra so that he lost his strength 
and sovereignty merely because he dropped a flower which had been given him by 
the sages. The mythical character of Dun ksas is well displayed in the fable of the 
birth of Kama, which will be related further on. 
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consummated without any preliminary ceremonies histobt of 
whatever. It- was legalized by the Brahmanical 
legislator, Manu, probably to cover the scandal of 
the lawless amours in which the Kshatiiyas in- 
dulged; and is entitled Gandharva, because such 
unions prevailed largely amongst the Gandharvas, 
or mountain tribes on the western Himalayas. Manu 
however declares that none but Kshatriyas may con- 
tract such marriages; and he denounces them as 
base marriages, the offspring of which will act 
cruelly, speak untruthfully, and abhor the Vedas.^ 

But to return to the story. The Kshatriya in Eeiuct*nceof 

• -IT 1 T ST T Kshatriya 

question prevailed upon the Brdhman’s daughter to tSc^aught^ 
yield to his desires by engaging to marry her, and 
. giving her his ring as a pledge of his troth. He 
\ then abandoned the damsel, and returned to his 
, own city. Subsequently the damsel found that she 
was about to become a mother, and accordingly 
proceeded to the house of the Kshatriya to demand 
the fulfilment of his promise. Unfortunately, she 
had lost the ring, and in the absence of such evi- 


I dence the Kshatriya conveniently forgot his engage- 
[ ment to marry the daughter of a priest. Ultimately 


when the ring was found, and he either saw or heard 
of the exploits of Bhdrata in taming lions, he ac- 
i kftowledged the young hero to be his son, and made 
the mother his chief Rdnf. The question of why inferiority ofthe 
the Kshatriya was reluctant to acknowledge the 
daughter of a Brdhman to be his wife, will be solved 

i ereafter, when it will be seen that in the Vedic 
eriod the Brdhman held an inferior rank to the 
kshatiiya. The reason for the interpolation of the 

^ Manu, c^IIT. v. 26, 32, 41. 
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HISTOEY OP 
INDIA. 
Past II. 


2nd, Legend of 
Eaja Sautanu. 


Desire of old 
liaja Sllntanu 
for a young wife. 


Vow of his son 
S&ntanava, who 
was henceforth 
known as Bhish- 
rna, or “the 
dreadful.” 


myth respecting the curse of Durvdsa will then, in 
like manner, become apparent ; it was intended to 
explain the reluctance of the Kshatriya, without 
wounding the piide or lowering the assumption of 
the later Brdlimans.® 

The second legend, namely, that of Raja Sdn- 
tanu, turns upon a more natural event. S^ntanu 
was third in descent from Bhdrata. The legend is 
as follows : — 

Now Raja Santanu, the great-grandson of Bharata, 
reigned in much glory in the city of Hastindpur, and he 
had many sons by the goddess Ganga/ but only one lived 
to be a man^ and his name was Santanava. And it came to 
pass that when Raja Santanu was very old, ho desired to 
marry a damsel who should be young and beautiful ; and 
Santanava found such a damsel as his father desired. But 
the parents of the girl would not give her to the Raja, 
saying : — If our daughter bear sons to the Raja, they will 0 
neither of them succeed to the Raj ; for when Sdntanu dies 
his son Santanava will become Raja.^^ Then Sdntanava 
determined to sacrifice himself in order to gratify his father; 
and he made a vow to the parents of the damsel, saying : — 
If you will give your daughter in marriage to my father, 

I will never accept the Raj, or marry a wife, or become the 
father of children by any woman ; so that, if your daughter 


® SakuntalSi’s own birth is lost in a myth, which was probably intended to 
exalt her origin. She is represented as being not the real but the adopted daugh- 
ter of Kanwa the sage. Her real father is said to have been Viswhmitra, a sage 
who is celebrated in Brahmanical legend on account of his having been originally 
a Kshatriya, who subsequently became a Brhhman as the reward (?) of his aus- 
terities. Her mother was a celestial nymph named Menaka. The myth *is of no 
value, and may be ^smissed as a pure fabrication. 

A tradition has been preserved in Hebrew history which boars a curious re- 
semblance in some points to that of Sakuntalh and the ring, excepting that it is 
free from mythical matter. See the story of Judah and Tamar, Gen. xxxviii. 12 
— 26 . 

^ The idea that Shntanu had children by the goddess Gangh, who is some- 
times regarded as the genius or spirit of the river Ganges, and sometimes as the 
river itself, is one of those senseless myths by which the Brhlimans sought to 
glorify the ancestry of the later Eajas. ^ 
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bear a son to the Baja^ that son shall succeed him in the histoky of 
Raj/’ And the vow of Sdntanava became noised abroad, 

and ever from that day he went by the name of Bhishma, 

or “ the dreadful,” because of his dreadful vow.’ And the 

parents of the damsel gave her in marriage to Raja Sdn- 

tanu, and her name was Satyavati ; and she bore two sons 

to the Raja. After this. Raja Sdntanu was bowed down Death of B»jah 

with age, and his soul departed from his body ; and he left 

his two younger sons, and their mother, Satyavati, under 

the care of his oldest son, Bhishma. 

The foregoing legend of Eaja Sdntanu calls for 
but little remark. That an aged Raja should sigh of®«jasAntaiiu. 
after the pleasures of matrimony, and desire to 
marry a young and blooming damsel, is an incident 
by no means unfroquent ; but the idea that a son 
should sacrifice his right to the succession, and 
devote himself to a life of celibacy, for the sake of 
gratifying a doting father, can only be ascribed to 
that exaggerated idea of filial obedience which 
appears to be peculiar to the Hindus. Henceforth 
Bhishma becomes the patriarch of the family, and 
is represented as a model of faithfulness and loyalty; 
and indeed stands forth as one of the leading char- 
acters in the Mahd Bhdrata. 

The third legend, namely, that of Raja Vichitra- 
virya, involves two questions of considerable import- 
ance, namely, the real extent of the Raj of Bhdrata, 
and the connection of the sage Vydsa with the royal 


’ An instance of the injury to which a son is exposed in the effort to gratify 
an aged father, is to bo found in the family history of the late Ameers of Seinde. 
Meer Eoostum was the eldest son of Meer Sohrah, who was the founder of the 
Talpoora dynasty in Upper Seinde, and died in his eighty-sixth year in 1830. 
Poor Meer Eoostum procured a young wife for his aged father, and the young 
wife gave birth to the present Ali Moorad, who subsequently depri\ed Meer 
Eoostum of his Eaj, and effected his utter ruin. It was a curious question at the 
time whether Ali Moorad did not owe a debt of gratitude to Meer Eoostum for 
that inteimention without which he could scarcely have been born. 
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Vichltra-viiya. 


LegendofBhish- 
ma carrying 
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daughters of the 
Itida of Benares 
to be wives to 
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Bhishma defeats 
aU the Bajas at 
Benares. 


TheBaniSatya* 
vati resolves to 
marry the three 
damsels to her 
son Vkhitfa* 
viiya. 


house at Hastindpur. l^efore, however, opening up 
these discussions, the legend may be related as 
follows : — 

When the days of mourning for Raja Sdntann were 
fully oyer, the faithful Bhishma refused to become Raja^ 
and placed the elder of his two half-brothers upon the 
throne ; but the young Raja was haughty and arrogant^ and 
he went to war against the Gandharvas, who dwelt upon the 
hills, and he was slain by the Raja of the Gandharvas, 
Then Bhishma placed the younger brother upon the throne, 
and ruled the Raj until he should be grown ; and the name 
of the young Rdja was Vichitra-vlrya. 

In process of time Bhishma and the Rdnl Satyavatl 
began to think of procuring wives for Raja Vichitra-vlrya, 
that he might perpetuate the race of the great Bh^rata. 
And it was told to Bhishma that the Raja of Kdsi * had 
three daughters, and that the Raja was celebrating a 
Swayamvara in order that they might choose their own 
husbands. So Bhishma thought in his heart that the three 
damsels might become wives to Vichitra-vlrya; and he 
ordered his chariot, and drove to the city of Kdsi, that he 
might see them with his own eyes. And Bhishma beheld 
the damsels, and saw that they were very beautiful ; but 
the city was filled with Rajas from all quarters of the 
world, who desired to wed them. And Bhishma did not 
wait for the day of the Swayamvara, nor did he ask thD 
Raja to give his daughters in marriage to Raja Vichitra- 
vlrya ; but he seized the three damsels, and placed them in 
his own chariot, and challenged every Raja present to do 
him battle. Then the Rajas attacked Bhishma in great 
wrath ; but he was strong in arm, and skilful in the fise of 
weapons ; and he fought and conquered them every one, so 
that there was not another Raja left to come out against him* 
Thus did Bhishma win the daughters of the Raja Of Kdsi, and 
carry them away in triumph to the city of Hastindpur. 

Now when Bhishma had brought the three damsels into 


w^4. ......... -D 
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tlie city, lie took tkem to the palace, and led them into the 
presence of the Bdni, and told her how he had carried them 
away to be wives to Vichitra-vlrya. And Satyavati was 
much pleased with the beauty of the damsels, and she be- 
stowed great praises upon Bhishma, and resolved on marry- 
ing them to her son, the Baja. But when the day had come 
on which the marriage was to be performed, the eldest of 
the three, whose name was Ambd, prayed the BAni not to 
marry her to the Baja, saying : — My father has already be- 
trothed me to the Baja of Salwa, and I entreat you to send 
me to Salwa, for I cannot marry a second husband.^^ And 
the Bdnl replied : — ^^Two wives will suffice for my son; there- 
fore let Ambd go to the house of her husband.^^ So Bhish- 
ma sent Ambd under a safe-conduct to the Baja of Salwa ; 
and Ambd, told the Baja how she had been carried away by 
Bhishma, and had come to fulfil her betrothal. But the 
Baja of Salwa replied : — You have entered the dwelling of 
a strange man, and I will not take a woman to be my wife 
who has seen the face of a strange man.^^ Then Ambd wept 
very bitterly and said : — 0 Baja, no man has wronged me, 
and Bhishma is the last man who would lay his hand upon 
a woman, because of his dreadful vow : If, however, you 
cannot take me to be your wife, I pray you to receive me as 
your concubine, and suffer me to dwell here under your pro- 
tection.^^ But the Baja would not listen to her words, but 
ordered his servants to thrust her out of his city ; and she 
went into the jungle and perished very miserably.® 

Meantime the marriage ceremonies of Baja Vichitra-virya 
were performed in the palace at Hastindpur, and the two 
younger daughters of the Baja of Kdsi became his wives. 
And Vichitra-virya took great delight in his wives, and his 
days passed away in much joy ; but after a while he sickened 
and withered away until he died ; and he left no child behind 
him, nor had either of his two wives any hope of becoming 


HISTORY OP 
INDU. 
Fast 1L 


AxnM, the eld- 
est, declines to 
be married, as 
she is already 
betrothed. 


Miserable Iktc of 
AmbA 


Marriage of 
Vichitra-viiya. 


Death of Vi- 
ohitra-virya 
without issue. 


* The story of Amb& is overlaid with a mass of mythical matter, which has 
hem eliminated from the above text as mere unmeaning fabrication. Thus she is 
smd to have met with the mythical hero Parasu Rhma, who vainly tried to avenge 
her cause, but whose real home was more than a thousand miles from Hastinhpur, 
on the Mahendra mountain near the coast of Coromandel. 
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HISTORY OR a mother. And the two widows were filled with sorrow, and 
the Rdnl Satyavatl wept very bitterly, for her two sons were 

dead, and neither of them had left a son to perpetuate the 

race of Bh^-rata. 

Ancient custom Now the custom was that when a man died and left no 
de? son, his brother or near kinsman took his widows, and raised 
ceased kinsman. dead man. So after some days the Edni Sat- 

yavati said to Bhishma : — Take the Eaja^s widows, I pray 
yon, and raise up sons that shall be to him as his own sons.^^ 
B^hma’sre- But Bhishma replied : — How can I do this thing ? Have I 
not vowed a vow that I would never become the father of 
Vyfisa, the si^, children by any woman ? So Satyavatl called upon a kins- 
terfere. man of her own to do her bidding ; and ms name was Vyasa. 

Now this Vydsa was a great Bi^hman sage who dwelt in the 
jungle ; and his form was terrible to behold on account of 
Sefethcrof” his many austerities. And Vyasa proceeded to the palace 
Dhritartehti^ at Hastiudpur, and fulfilled the wishes of the Kdni : but his 

the blind ; P&u- ^ ^ , rm • i 

anci^vicff^’the filled the widows with terror. The first widow 

Biave-bom. g]mfj ]ier eycs when she beheld him, and she gave birth to a 
son who was blind, and who was named Dhritardshtra ; and ^ 
the second widow was so white with fear that she gave birth 
to a son who was pale, and who was named Pandu. Then 
Satyavatl requested Vyasa to become the father of a third 
son, who should be without blemish; and the first widow 
would not go to him, but arrayed her maid-servant in gar- 
ments of her own, and sent her to the sage in her stead ; 
and the servant gave birth to a third son who was named 
Vidura. Thus were bom three sons to the royal house at 
Hastiudpur; namely, Dhritardshtra, the blind; Pdndu, the 
pale ; and Vidura, the slave-born. 


The foregoing legend of Raja Vichitra-vlrya is 
rtSfc****^^ one which demands a careful consideration. The 


opening portion of the story is simple and natural. 
The old Raja Sdntanu was dead, and his youthful 
Rdnf appears to have lived many years after him as 
Noikiiiuionto a matron and Queen mother: and it maybe re- 

neither m her case, nor in that of her 
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daughters-in-laW^is there any reference to the. rite of histoet cr 
Satf, or that of the widow burning herself alive pabtu. 
with the body of her deceased husband. Meantime ^ 
Bhlshma, in faithful adherence to his vow, had 
placed the sons of Satyavati in succession upon the 
throne of Hastindpur. The first was slain in a war 
with a neighbouring tribe of Hill men ; and the 
survivor, although only a boy, was acknowledged 
to be Raja, whilst Bhfshma as guardian managed 
the affairs of the Rai. At length the young Raia importance of 

^ marringeinHin- 

approached the age of manhood, and it became 
necessary to provide him with a wife or wives; 
a question which is always considered of the highest 
importance in Hindd households, whore the mar- 
riages of sons or daughters are arranged by parents 
or guardians, without any reference to the inclina- 
tions of the parties concerned, who indeed are 
generally so young as to have no inclinations at all. 

The tradition of the marriage of Vichitra-vlrya suspicions ch»- 

^ ^ ^ ^ racier of the le- 

to the daughters of the Raja of Kdsi is, however, ^"^Srvichi- 
very obscure. It would seem from the story that th^Sghte^or 
Kdsf could have been at no groat distance fromSl^^“°^^ 
Hastindpur ; for Bhfshma drove there in his chariot, 
and drove back again in the same chariot with three 
young damsels. But Kdsi is the ancient name of 
Benares, and Benares is five hundred miles from‘^P“'- 
Hastindpur as the crow flies. Moreover, in the 
Vedi« age the Aryans could have advanced but 
a comparatively small way into the north-west 
quarter of India ; and there is reason to believe 
that Hastindpur was an Aryan outpost in that 
direction ; for it will be seen hereafter that when 
a branch of the family migrated southward from 
Hastindpur to the neighbourhood of Delhi, they 
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HJ8TOBT or found an uncleared jungle. Indeed, the whole 
pa*t li region south and west of Hastindpur appears, as far 
B^on south as the descendants of Bhdrata are concerned, to be a 
land of fable, which was peopled by a wild and can- 
vedio period, nibal race known as Asuras and Rdkshasas, who were 
a pre-Aryan race, and the natural enemies of the 
Aryans. Accordingly, the legend may be regarded 
as an instance, of which there are many in the Mahd 
Bhdrata, of the extent to which the later manipula- 
tors of the traditions set geography at defiance for 
the sake of associating later Hindii dynasties with 
the famous heroes of the house of Bhdrata. It is, 
^b^heiu^ however, difficult to say whether the Brahmanical 
aSSiSsiSinter. Compilers invented the story or merely borrowed it 
from the Buddhists j for though Benares is regarded 
by the Brdhmans as a holy city, it is still more 
famous in Buddhist tradition. Either way*it is easy 
to conceive that the name of KAsi has been substi- 
tuted for that of a city very much nearer to Has- 
tindpur ; and by adopting this simple hypothesis, not 
only does the whole story become credible, but 
actually throws further light upon the condition of 
the ancient Kshatriyas in India. 

story that Bhishma carried away the thpee 
tion. daughters of a neighbouring Raja to become wives 
to his young half-brother is, however, in accordance 
with the rude manners of the Hshatriyas, although 
the statement that he conquered every Raja in the 
city borders on the miraculous, and is indeed an 
interpolation for which it is not difficult to assigpi a 
reason. The Kshatriyas were foreign settlers, sur- 
rounded on all sides by an aboriginal population j 
SwjMBSlttiiaM 8J^d they had probably brought with them but few 
women from their native homps beyond the Indus. 
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Under such circoi&tances the abduction of women msToar op 
was to be expected, and indeed appears to have 

been very common. Even the Brahmanical law- 

makers were compelled to recognize such irregular 
proceedings, inserting, however, a clause that no one 
but a Kshatriya should be permitted to commit such 
an act, and that even a Kshatriya would not be 
justified unless he had first overcome all the Mends 
and kinsmen of the damsel. Accordingly, such 
being the law, the Brahmanical compilers were 
naturally anxious that Bhfshma should appear to 
comply with it, even at the expense of a miracle. 

The next point worthy of attention is the story oh*- 
of Amba, who pleaded that she could not marry 
Baja Vichitra-vfrya because she had already been 
betrothed to the Baja of Salwa. In all probability 
this incidSnt is a later myth, and may have been 
inserted at the same time that the name of Kdsi was 
apparently substituted for that of some city less dis- 
tant from Hastindpur. It is scarcely compatible 
with the primitive manners of the patriarchal age, 
to which the story of the great war evidently be- 
longs ; and it is altogether foreign to the idea of a 


Thg Brahmanical law is thus stated by Manu : — “ The seizure of a maiden by 
force from her house, while she weeps and calls for assistance, after her kinsmen 
and friends have been slain in battle, or wounded, and their houses broken open, 
is the marriage styled B&kshasa.** Manu, III. 33. The name Ehkshasa was in- 
discriminately applied to the aboriginal races, and consequently the origin of the 
custom thus sanctioned by Manu is to be found in the wars between the Aryans 
and aborigines. In another place it is said to be allowable only to the Kshaari- 
yas. Comp. Manu, III. 24, 41. The distinction between a Bhkshasa and a 
Gandharva marriage will be readily perceived. In the former the woman was 
carried away by force ; in the latter Ae connection was the result of mutual inclin- 
ation. 

The scarcity of women at Hastin&pur, and the difficulty of forming suitable 
^liances, will be noticed hereafter, as this condition of society may have led to the 
msti^on of polyandry, and judging from one half-mythical legend seems to have 
led indirectly to the migratioii of a colony of Amazons to the Baj of Hastinhpur. 
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HI8T0KT ov Swayamvara, or privilege of free choice on the part 
of a daughter of a Raja. Indeed, the father of Ambd 

could scarcely have undertaken to celebrate her 

Swayamvara after he had betrothed her to another 
Raja. The legend, however, is worth preserving, 
as illustrating those later ideas of chastity and purity 
which still prevail amongst the Hindiis.” 

Ancient custom But the most remarkable incident in connection 
with Raja Vichitra-virya is the alleged intercourse 
between Vydsa, the Brdhman sage, and the Raja s 
widows. The barbarous custom of raising up sons 
to a deceased kinsman certainly prevailed amongst 
the ancient Aryans. It is frequently enjoined in 
Brahmanical law, but is prohibited in the present 
age, and is especially prohibited to the three twice- 
born castes of Brdhmans, Kshatriyas, and Siidras.^* 
A similar custom was also recognized by ttie Mosaic 
law, and indeed is common to many nations in which « 
an undue stress has been laid upon the necessity for 
the birth of progeny who should perpetuate the 
sh^ that vj*. family name. But the story that Vydsa was the 

sa, the sage, be- ^ • 

SSto^o/t 5 ?e‘ tinsman selected on the present occasion, and that 
P&ndavaB, he thus became the direct ancestor of the Kauravas 
Kmyth. ‘ and Pdndavas who fought in the great war, is open 
to the gravest suspicion ; and a brief consideration 
of the traditionary life of the sage, and the quarter 
of India in which he flourished, wUl suffice to prove 
that the story is a mythical interpolation of a later 
age. 

The country of Salwu has been identified with a part of Eajasthan, or 
Bajputana, at a considerable distance to the south-west of Hastin&pur. (See 
Wilson*# wte, Vishnu Purana, p. 177.) The identification of the locality of the 
present myth can howerer be of little value. 

See Colehroke*8 Hindfi law, Vol. II. p. 466, et t&gi. Traces of the ancient 
cuftom may atill be found amongst the lower ordefB of ]E^d 0 . 
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In the first jifAce, it may be remarked that hwtoet or 
amongst all the Brdhman sages of antiquity who are 
famous for their learning, their austerities, and their 
miracles, few can be compared with the Rishi Vydsa. 

The real history of this Rishi is, however, lost in a 
iungle of legend. He is said to have been the ille- somofaiuii- 

® 1-ar 1 girl, luimed Mat- 

gitimate son of a fish-girl, named Matsya, who was 
employed as a ferry-woman on one of the many 
small rivers which intersect eastern Bengal, and flow 
into the Brahmaputra. The native country of Vydsa 
would thus correspond to the modern districts of 
Dinajpur and Rangpur, on the western bank of the 
Brahmaputra, and situated about a thousand miles 
from Hastindpur. His original name was Krishna- 
Dwaipdyana, but having become famous as the com- 
piler of the Mahd BhArata and the Vedas, he is 
widely known by the name of Vydsa, or “ the ar- 
ranger.” Other Brdhmans probably assisted in this 
gigantic undertaking, and went by the name of 
Vydsa, and these Vydsas are the men who have 
falsified the Kshatriya traditions for the purpose of 
promulgating the tenets and exalting the pretensions 
of their tribe.*® 

One of the principal objects of these Brahmanical Efforts of the 
compilers has been to persuade the Ilindds that the 
famous heroes of the Mahd Bhdrata were descended 
from the Brdhmans. It has already been seen that 

In die Vishnu Purfina there is a list of twenty-eight Vyhsas, endmg with 
the great Muni Krishna-Dwaip&yana, who is popularly regs^ed as the author of the 
Mahh Bh&rata, although, in fact, ho is only the compiler or editor. The list, how- 
ever, like all lists of names, genealogical or othorwisp, which have been preserved 
in the sacred books of the Hindds, has been so garbled by the Brfihmans as to be 
nseless for the purposes of history. The mythical character of the Puranic list of 
Vyfesas is abundantly proved by the insertion of such names as Brkhma, Manu, 

Yama, and Indra ! It shonld be added that these names are not merely patrony- 
mics which might poaaihly have been applied to different sages, but evidently refer 
to the gods themselves* 
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HisTOBT OF as the Kshatriyas boasted that they had descended 
from the Moon, the Brihmans added to the myth 
by declaring that the Moon itself was b^^tten by 
Brdhman Rishi. In the present instance they 
that Matsya, the fish-girl of eastern Bengal, 
^n.«ndv. identical with Satyavati, the damsel who mar- 
ried Raja Sdutanu at Hastindpur; that Satyavati 
was the mother of Vydsa by an illicit amour prior 
to her marriage ; and that Vydsa was the kinsman 
who was invited to raise up sons to the deceased 
Raja. The reason for this myth is obvious. Two 
of the sons who were subsequently bom, namely, 
Dhritardshtra and Pdndu, ultimately became great 
Rajas, and the fathers of the men who fought in 
’3^v3?tobe»n g^eat wuT. The supernatural details which the 
have introduced for the purpose of ren- 
toSitedSSi. dering this myth acceptable to the Hindiis, suffi- 
ciently betray the whole design. A fish is said to 
have carried away in its stomach the germ of a boy 
and girl, of whom a Raja was the father. Subse- 
quently, the fish was caught by a fisherman, who 
found the boy and girl alive in its stomach, and 
sent the boy to the Raja, and brought up the girl 
as his own daughter. The girl grew up and was 
employed to ferry passengers across a riveiw She 
was very handsome, but had a very fishy smell ; 
and a famous Rishi, named Pardsara, fell in love 
with her, and induced her to yield to his desires by 
promising to remove the fishy smell, and to restore 
her virginity. The intercourse took place beneath 
s cloud of thick darkness, which <he pious Rishi 
produced by a miracle in order to escape observa- 
tion, and immediately afterwards the ferry-girl gave 
birtfi to a son, who, in a few moments, b^ame a 
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full-grown man. 'fiiis son was Vyisa, and he told histoet of 
his mother that he was going oflF to the jungle to pabt li. 
spend his whole life in devotion ; but that if ever 
she required his services, she had only to wish for 
his presence, upon which he would instantly appear 
before her. Accordingly, he went away, whilst his 
mother found that her fishy smell was changed to a 
delicious perfume, and that she was a virgin as before. 
Subsequently, she became the wife of Raja Sdntanu 
under the circumstances described ; and when Raja 
Vichitra-vfrya died childless, she thought of Vydsa, 
who immediately appeared and did her bidding. 

This preposterous myth is not only a manifest 
falsehood, but its whole tone is so widely difierent 
from that of the Kshatriya tradition, that it is diffi- 

Til 1 which can- 

cult to understand how the two could have been 

Without im- 

possibly amalgamated. In the present place it has 
been shorn of many details still more extravagant 
and repulsive, but it may yet serve as a fair specimen 
of the Brahmanical fables which abound in the Mahd 
Bhdrata. At the same time this fable, like every 
other which has found its way into the sacred books, 
is implicitly believed by the Hindus. The ignor- 
ance of the masses as regards the actual geography 
of India has enabled the Brahmanical compilers to 
ignore the vast tract of land, at least a thousand 
miles, which intervenes between the native country 
of Vy6sa and the city of Hastinslpur; whilst the 
gross superstition of the people has induced them to 
give the most entire and unquestioning credence to 
any fable or miracle however monstrous, provided Frequent ap- 

*1 pearances of the 

only that it be represented as a religious mystery, 
or as an article of faith which cannot be doubted 
. without heinous sin. It must, however, be remarked Hahrshtei^ 
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HisTOST at that having once foisted Vydsd upon the royal house 
PiLxin. , of BhArata, the sage becomes ever afterwards an 
important personage in the Epic. He is introduced 
upon all occasions, and generally in a supernatural 
manner, for the purpose of giving wearisome advice 
of a Brahmanical cheuracter, or relating some tedious 
and unmeaning legend. Practically, however, his 
presence is never necessary to the story, and the 
Brahmanical interpolations respecting this sage can 
be generally eliminated from the Kshatriya tradition 
without any mutilation of the more authentic le- 
gend.*^ 

K«h*tri.T»tr«cu- Bv reicctinff the myth that Vydsa was the son 

tionofthecus- « , i i i i • 

dowager Rani, and accepting the hypothesis 
that some other kinsman performed the duty of rais- 

^(Stoiyof deceased Raja, the original Ksha- 

tiiya tradition is at once perceptible, and moreover 
displays a truthfulness to human nature which throws 
a new light upon the barbarous custom with which 
it is connected. In the beautiful story of Ruth this 
barbarity does not appear, for her husband had been 


One circumstance may seem to militate against the hypothesis which refem 
Vyhsa to eastern Bengal, namely, that there are apparently two countries entitled 
Hatsya, one being in the neighbourhood of Jeypur in lUijputana. The word 
Matsya, however, signifies “ fish,’* and not only is eastern Bengal cminontly a fish 
country, but local tradition is very strong in favour of its being the birth-place of 
Vyhsa. These conditions are not to be found in the neighbourhood of Jeypur. 

It may, however, be remarked that the difficulty of appro ximating to trath in 
geographical identification is somewhat appalling. Local tradition will sometimes 
settle the question, but even that is frequently untrustworthy, for the* local tradi- 
tions of widely distant countries will often refer to one and the same event. Thus 
it will appear hereafter that in the case of a country named Virfita, local tradition 
is equally strong in Guzerat and Bengal; and the capital of this perplexing 
country is still called Matsya. As for the Pundits, 1 have found men who may 
be almost said to have the whole of the Mahh Bh&rata and Bfim&yana by heart, 
and yet with the exception of a few prominmit places they are utterly ignorant of 
the geography. I once put a few questions of the kind to a very learned Pundit 
through a third party, and his reply was most significant. I am aixty-ftve years 
of age,'’ he said, ** and I was never asked for such informatiem before.*’ 
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dead a long time, and the poor widow was anxious msTosT of 
to find favour in the eyes of Boaz. But for a widow p^^i. 
to be compelled to receive a strange man whilst her “ 
grief is still firesh, is foreign to the womanly instinct ; 
and this disinclination is exquisitely illustrated in 
the case of the two widows of the deceased. Raja. 

The aspect of the kinsman is said to have excited ter- 

* ^ ^ rqrofthe 

their alarm,^® and thus has given rise to the curious 
tradition of the birth of the blind Dhritardshtra, the 
pale Pdndu, and the slave-born Vidura. 

The fourth legend, which refers to Pdndu and of 

Dhritardshtra, is chiefly of importance as bringing ®*>ritai44.htra. 
their respective sons upon the stage, who were known 
as the Pdndavas and Kauravas, and who ultimately 
engaged in the famous war which forms the leading 
subject in the Mabd Bhdrata. The narrative is as 
follows : — 


When Dhritardshtra, the blind, and Pdndu, the pale, Educationofihe 

, _T. T , T r > throe sons 

and Vidura, the slave-born, were yet boys, they were care- 
fully educated by their uncle Bhishma ; and they were 
taught the rules of good conduct and polite manners, and 
practised in the use of arms. And Bhishma ruled the Raj Ptadu installed 

^ EajaofBh&raia. 

until they should be grown ; but when they were of sum- 
cient age, Dhritardshtra was set aside because of his blind- 
ness, and Vidura because his mother was a slave. So the 
Raj fell to Pdndu, and he was installed by Bhishma as Raja 
of Bhdrata. 

After this Raia Pdndu married two wives, and their Pftiidu mairies 
names were Kunti and Mddri. Now Kunti was the Madn. 
adopted daughter of Kunti-bhoja, a Raja who dwelt in the 
Vindhya mountains, but her real father was Sura, the 
grandfather of Krishna, and she became the wife of Pdndu 


** In the Mah& Bh&rata the terror of the women is said to have been excited 
at the ga^t aspect of the sage, who was wasted away with religions austerities. 
The details are related at great length and with much simplicity in the poem, but 
are not suited to the tastes of European readers. 

I 
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ummr ov bemmse she* had chosen him sk her Swayimma. But 
H&dri was alady of the Madra country, whom Bhlsihma had ^ 

— t hought with xhoney and jewels from her brother ^ya, who 

was the Baja of Madra. 

BeignorHiiida. P&ndu was a mighty warrior, and he carried 

on many wars, and conquered many countries, so that in 
his time the Baj was as great and glorious as it was in the 
Pteidu devotoe old time of Baja Bhdrata.^* But Baja Pdndu was much 
iTiK,intheHim4- given to hunting, and when some years had passed away, 
he went away with his two wives to the Himalaya mountains, 
^S&a^known Spent his time in hunting deer. And five sons were 
«sUiei>tod«?aB. bom to Pdndu, namely, three sons by Kunti, and two sons 
by Mddri, and their names were Yudhishthira, BUma, 
Pto gu ouwedby Atjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva. And it so happened that 
one day Pdndu shot his arrows at two deer ; and the two 
deer were a Brdhman sage and his wife, who were accom- 
• panying together in that form ; and the Brdhman assumed 

his proper shape and cursed Pdndu that he should die in 
T^mtheyowof the embrace of one of his wives. Then Pdndu took the 

celibacy. 

VOW of a Brahmachari, and gave all his wealth and goods ^to 
the Brdhmans, and lived apart from his wives ; but one day 
His death. he sought the company of his wife Mddri, and he perished 
in her arms according to the curse of the sage. 

When Raja Pdndu had thus died, his sons built up a 
funeral pile on which to bum his dead body, and his wives 
deadhtt^Mod. disputed together as to which of them should bum herself 
alive upon the pile with the dead body of the Baja. And 
Kunti said : — I must bum myself with the Baja, fpr I was 
his first wife and his chief Edni.^^ But Mddri said ; — Not 
so, for 1 was his favourite wife, and he died out of love 
for me.’^ And the Brdhmans who were there listened to 
all that the two women had to say, and they decided in 

Baja Ptnda is said to haye undertaken a great campalgii, wkleh. W0ti2d 
bate extmided bis empire oyer all Hindustiui, from tbe Punjab to Bwgal, and Ihmi 
the sk^ of the Him&layas to the Yindhya mountains. Daianias, at people 
of the Ten Forts, cannot be identified, though Professor H. E« Wilson thinks that 
fiiey may he found in the neighbourhood of Chattisgarh in the Central Provinces 
(am Wlbon^i iiots, Ybhnu Pu^ Maga&kcortespondi totlm modm 

Bahar* Jfithik b the modem Tkhat, tonms iw the hir& 
oTEhma. 
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favour of So Mddrl .laid herself upon the pile by history op 

' the side of her dead husband, and perished in the fire. 

Meantime th6 blind Dhritardshtra had reigned over the r 

° , Reign of the 

Eaj of Bharata, and he sent messengers to the Raja of 
Qdndhdra, to ask for his daughter G4ndhdri in marriage. 

And the Raja of G4ndhdra betrothed his daughter to Ma^es G&nd. 
Dhritardshtra; and when the damsel heard that she was 
betrothed to a blind husband, she tied a handkerchief 
round her eyes, so that she might be like unto her lord. 

And Gdndhdri was conducted to the city of Hastindpur by 
her brother Sakuni, and married to Raj'a Dhritardshtra, 
according to the ordinance; and thenceforward she ever 
remained blindfold in the presence of her husband Dhritar- 
dshtra. And Gdndhdri gave birth to a familv of sons, who SonsofDhritar- 

- „ ^ -I • t/ t • Ashtraand 

were named Kauravas alter their ancestor Kuru, to distin- G&ndh&ri, 

. known as tho 

guish them from tho Pdndavas or sons of Pandu. And tho Kauravas. 
eldest of her sons was named Duryodhana, and the chief 
among his brethren was Duhsdsana. 

Now when Mddri had burnt herself with the dead body Kunti arrives at 

•/. 1 Hastm&purwith 

of Raia Pdndu, Kunti, the first wife, set out to return to the the ijve sons of 
city of Hastindpur, accompanied by the five sons of the de- 
ceased Raj’a. And Kunti and the five Pdndavas arrived at 
the palace, and told the blind Raja Dhritardshtra how his 
brother Pdndu had perished in the jungle. And Raja Dhri- 
tardshtra wept much at hearing of the death of his brother, 
and duly performed the funeral rites of bathing and ofiering 
oblations of water to the soul of the deceased Pdndu. And 
he received his sister-in-law Kunti and the five Pdndavas The F&ndavos 
with much affection, and they took up their abode in his ^^Vwith\he 
palace along with Gdndhdri and tho Kauravas. 

The foregoing legend demands some considera " Review of the 
tion. Pdndu is said to have obtained the Raj, be- of J^ndu ami 

I)liritar&.shtra. 

cause his elder brother was blind, and his younger 
brother was the son of a slave girl, a Siidra. But 
it seems diflScult to understand why the younger 
'brother should have been taken into consideration. 

; The white complexion of Pdndu was however re- 
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HI8T0HT OP garded as a blemish, and was probably indicative of 
leprosy. Accordingly it may be inferred that Pdndu 
would have been excluded like Dhritardshtra, had it 
not so happened that Vidura was begotten upon a 
slave. 

marriages of Pdndu are also deserving of 
mto'srnar- notico. Kimtf was his first and most celebrated wife, 
daughter of the but her origin is involved in some obscurity. She 
is said to have been the daughter of Kunti-bhoja, a 
Chieftain in the Vindhya mountains, and to have 
chosen Pdndu for her husband at her Swayamvara. 
The statement as regards her birth seems not alto- 
gether improbable. The Bhojas, of whom her father 
was Chieftain, were a rude race who appear to have 
preceded the Rajputs and to have occupied the 
Vindhya mountains in the Malwa country,” and it 
is just possible that Pdndu obtained a wife from such 
a family. But the statement that Kunti chose Pdndu 
at her Swayamvara is open to suspicion, for it seems 
scarcely possible that she should of her own accord 
have chosen a man for licr husband who was white 
complexioned, or wlio, in other words, presented the 
appearance of a leper. But another statement is 
added which is still more questionable. She is said 
mnd&r*rf to have been the daughter, not of Kunti-bhoja, but 
of a Chieftain named Sura, who belonged to the Yd- 
dava tribe; and it is added that Sura and Kunti- 
bhoja were friends, and that the latter was childless, 
and therefore Sura presented him with Kunti, whilst 
still an infant, to bring up as his own daughter. 

Now Sura was the grandfather of the celebrated 

” Comp. Wilson’s note to Vishnu PurJma, pp. 186 , 418 . The tiihe of Bhojns 
are said to he still represented by the Dhar Eajas. Belies of the tribe may also 
be found in western Babar. 
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Krishna, and the improbable story of his giving his history^)? 
infant daughter to the Bhoja chieftain seems to be a 
myth, introduced for the purpose of connecting the ' 
femily of BLrishna with that of the heroes of the 
Mahd Bhdrata. The extraordinary history of Krishna AjmoftheBrah. 
both as a warrior and a god will form the siihject^™°^j^ 
of consideration hereafter ; but it may be generally 
stated that his worship was adopted by the Brdh- mnn^tJle 

^ ^ •' ditionsof Krish- 

mans, and that the Brahmanical compilers of the “ 

Mahd, Bhdrata especially inculcated the worship 
Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu. Accordingly 
throughout the Mahd Bhdrata they have endeavoured 
to combine as far as possible the traditionary history 
of Krishna with that of the heroes who fought in the 
great war, much in the same manner as they have 
brought in the mythical history of Vydsa. There is contmstbe- 

w •/ •/ t/Vl© Ills* 

however a difference between the two attempts which 
is highly significant. The traditions of Elrishna are 
to a great extent historical, and true to human na- 
ture, but those relating to Vydsa are mythical in- 
ventions of a supernatural character. The result is 
that whilst it is easy to eliminate the myths referring 
to Vydsa, it is difficult to separate the traditions of 
Kiishna from those of Bhdrata ; and thus, whilst it 
is impossible to avoid the conviction that there is no 
real connection between the two series, it is bettor, 
where absolute proof is not forthcoming, to permit 
the connection to stand. 

The story of the marriage of Pdndu to his second Mian, the sister 

1 -I ^ •• -RiTi ofaRajaofMa- 

wife Mddri is perhaps less open to suspicion. Madra 
is the ancient name for Bhootan, and there seems 
some reason for believing that Mddrf belonged to 
one of the mountain tribes occupying the southern 
I slopes of the Himdlayas, but probably much further 
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His TOw ofj to the westward than the country of Bhootan. She was 
”• purchased with money and jewels from her brother 
Salya, who is described as the Raja of Madra ; and 
the customs attributed to the people of his country 
are precisely of that depraved character which pre- 
• vails to this day amongst the tribes of the Himalayas. 

They indulged in promiscuous intercourse without 
pie of Madra. regard to relationship. They would eat flesh and 
drink wine until they were drunk, and th^n would 
dance together in a medley. If victorious in a battle 
they never gave quarter to the enemy ; but if they 
were defeated they made over their wives and chil- 
dren to the conquerors without shame or concern.*® 
Difflouity aa ra- The inferences to bo drawn from the marriaires 

K rds the birth /•Ti/i i 

— rtodu are somewhat vague and unsatisfactory. 

The statement that he obtained one wife from the 
Vindhya mountains, and another from Bhootan, is 
open to suspicion ; whilst the further statement theft 
Kuntl was the real daughter of Sura, and only the 
adopted daughter of Kunti-bhoja, is apparently 
mythical.** The compilers of the Mahei Bhdrata 
have frequently tampered with the text for the 
purpose of associating Krishna or his family with that 
of the Pdndavas, that it is difficult to accept state- 
ments which have that object in view. For the 

See the charges brought by Kama against Salya on the seventeenth day of 
the great war. 

The only circumstances under which female adoption is recognized by the 
Hindfis is in the case of prostitutes and dancing girls, who are permitted to adopt 
daughters for the purpose of bringing them up to their own profession. 

The traditions respecting Krishna and his family have been so extensively 
garbled that it is difficult to arrive at the facts. Krishna's real parents are sa id 
to have been Vasudeva, a chief of the Yhdavas, and Pevaki, a damsel of the royal 
family of the Bhojas, reigning at Mathurfe ; whilst his apparent parents were 
Kanda and Tasod^ a cowherd and cowherdess dwelling at Gokula. It will be 
seen hereafter that the reverse is probably the truth ; that he was really the son 
of a cowherd, but that his biographers invented an absurd and impossible myth for 
the purpose of assigning to* him a nobler parentage. 
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present, therefore, the parentage of Kuntf must be history or 
regarded as altogether doubtful. 

The history of Pdndu’s life in the jungle is filled — 
with mythical details, which are introduced for the 
sole purpose of ascribing supernatural powers to a 
Brdhman’s curse. He is said to have departed with 
his two wives to the southern slope of the Himdlayas 
for the sake of indulging his passion for hunting ; 
but in all probability he retired on account of his 
leprosy.*® The remaining details of his life might Absurd details 
well be passed over in silence. The wild idea of a 
sage taking the form of a deer, and the ostentatious 
statement that Pdndu gave all his property to the 
BrAhmans, are equally unworthy of criticism. But Self-sacrifice of 

, •1*^1 -i-rh/T M 6 dn on the 

the statement that Madri perished with Pandu upon 
the funeral pile demands some consideration. The 
original idea of Satf was simply that of sending 
a favourite wife to keep company with her husband 
after death. When the ancient Scythians buried a 
king, they strangled one of his concubines, and 
buried her with him, together with his cup-bearer, 
cook, groom, waiting-man, messenger, and favourite 
horses.*' Amongst the Thracians there existed a 
still more significant custom. Every Thracian had Thramn cus; 
several wives, and whenever a man died, a sharp 


A curious Buddhist legend respecting the retirement of both a Princess and 
a Baja on account of leprosy is to he found in the Mahawansi. A Princess named 
Priya m*the city of Kapila was seized with white leprosy, and was taken to a dis- 
tant jungle, and placed in a large caye where she was supplied with fire, fuel, and 
All kinds of food. At the same time Bhma, Baja of Benares, was seized with the 
same disorder, and abandoned his Baj, and retired to the same jungle. Subse- 
quently he found a remedy in the root, leaves, fruit, and bark of a certain tree, and 
his body became as pure as gold. Ultimately he fell in with Priya, cured her 
leprosy, and married her, and they resided in the city of Eoli. 

Herodotus, IV. 71. The same idea is brought forward in the story of the 
adventures of the P&ndavas during the thirteenth year of their exile in the city of 
Virata, which wiU appear further on. 
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BiBTOBT OF contest ensued between his wives as to which of 
them he loved the best. On such an occasion a 
number of men and women assembled to hear the 
dispute, and finally settle the question; and when 
the best-beloved woman had been chosen, she re- 
ceived the praises of all present, and was then slain 
over the grave by her next of kin, and buried with 
her husband, whilst all the others are said to have 
been sorely grieved at not being thought worthy to 
follow their husbands.®* The legend of the Satl of 
T WriS lSf Mddrl is precisely of this character. Mddri dis- 
putes the honour with Kuntf, and urges the circum- 
stances of her husband’s death as a proof that she 
was the best-beloved, after which she sacrificed her- 
self upon the funeral pile.*® How this extraordinary 
rite became sublimed into a religious duty will be 
considered hereafter. 

Mrth that the As regards the birth of the five sons of Pdn dir 
extraordinary myth has been inserted in the 
Mahd Bhdrata, which has not been incorporated in 
the foregoing text, but which may be briefly in- 


^ Herodotus, V. 5. 

^ The extraordinary self-sacrifice of Mfidri is not without its parallel in* 
modem times. In 1862, a horrible case occurred in Kajputana. A wandering 
Bhat and beggar died in a village at Jodhpur. Jlis wife, aged twenty-two, was 
not with him at the time, but arrived at the village one evening six da}« after- 
wards, accompanied by her husband’s brother. She then learned for the first 
time that her husband was dead, and at once declared her intention of becoming 
Sati ; but she is said to have been dissuaded by her husband’s relations, and to 
have retired for the night, having apparently abandoned the idea. In the night 
her brother-in-law heard her moving, and saw that she was collecting wood for a 
funeral pile. Accordingly he assist^ her, and when the pile was finished the 
poor woman seated herself upon it, whilst her brother-in-law set it on fire. At 
early dawn the people of the village saw the blaze, and came up to see what was 
the matter, when they found that the woman had burnt herself to death upon the 
pile. 

The legend, however, respecting the Sati of Mhdri is not altogether without 
suspidon, inasmuch as it is the only instance recorded in connection with the 
of Bh&rata. Neither the widow of Sfintanu nor the widows of Vidiitra- 
virya perished upon the funeral pile. 
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dicated here. It is said that Pdndu never had any hbtoet op 
children, and that when he took th6 vows of cell* p^^n. 
bacy he permitted his two wives to invite the gods 
to their embraces. Accordingly Kunti became the 
mother of Yudhishthira by Dharma, or personified 
virtue ; of Bhfma, by Vdyu, the god of wind ; and 
of Arjuna, by Indra, the sovereign of the gods. In 
like manner, Mddri became the mother of Nakula 
and Sahadeva by the two Aswins. This myth fur- 
nishes a valuable illustration of the interpolating 
process which has been carried on by the compilers 
of the Mahd Bhdrata ; a process which has hitherto 
been unimpeached by the Hindus, although replete 
with senseless contradictions. Thus in the more rwiwbieconira- 

dictions in the 

mythical portions of the Mahd Bhdrata, the sage 
Vydsa constantly appears as the grandfather and 
protector of the Pdndavas, whilst the Pdndavas oc- 
casionally assume to be the sons of the gods speci- 
fied. At the same time, in the more authentic por- 
tions the Pdndavas are invariably alluded to as the 
undoubted sons of Pdndu. 

The marriage of Dhritardshtra and Gdndhdri is signifleanopof 

• • f* f* ^ • /*• the mamago of 

significant from a totally different point of view. 

Gdndhdri came from the Gdndhdra country, and the 
history of the Gandharians is somewhat remarkable. 

They were a cognate race with the Kshatriyas, ThoGaiidhari- 
and fought in the army of Xerxes (b.c. 480) people, whoso 

^ V / name is still pie- 

armed with bows of cane and short spears, and 
were associated with the Indians.®* Originally they 
appear to have occupied Cabul on the upper Indus, 
but about the fifth or sixth century of the Christian 
era they migrated to the westward, where their 


*'* Herodotus, VII. 64, 66. 
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HI8T0ET OF name is still preserved in the modern province of 
pastii. Kandahar.*® Dhritardshtra, therefore, does not ap- 
pear to have intermarried, like his successors, with 
Mo^Stottie the women of Hindustan ; but he seems to have 
sent for a wife from the country of his ancestors, in 
the same way that Isaac and Jacob sought for wives 
in the family of Nahor. The result was that he did 
not indulge in polygamy ; and it will be seen here- 
after that Gandhdri held a position of equaKty with 
her husband, which corresponded with the Aryan 
idea of marriage.*® The sons of Dhritardshtra and 
Gdndhdri were called Kauravas after their ancestor 
Kuru, the son of Hastin ; and it is by this term 
that they are generally distinguished from the 
Pdndavas, or sons of Pdndu.*’ 


See Professor llawlinson’s learned and valuable Essay on the obscure tribes 
contained within the empire of Xerxes. Rawlinson’s edition of Herodotus, 
Vol. IV. p. 175. , 

Dhritargishtra is said to have had another son, named Yuyutsu, by a woman 
of the Vaisya caste ; but there is every reason to believe that the existence of 
Yuyutsu is purely mythical. According to the tradition all the sons of Dhrita- 
r&shtra were killed in the great war ; and the repugnance felt at the idea that he 
should die without a son seems to have led to the introduction of Yuyutsu. The 
point will be further noticed hereafter. 

2’ Another Brahmanical myth of the usual tj'pc has been inserted in this part 
of the Kshatriya tradition, for the sake of glorifying the miraculous powers of that 
imaginary and unreal personage, the sage "N'yksa. Ghndh&ri is said to have owed 
the existence of her family to the interposition of this sage. Having on one 
occasion hospitably entertained Vyhsa, he offered her a boon, upon whiel| she re- 
quested that she might become the mother of a hundred sons. Accordingly after 
two years’ gestation, she produced a lump of flesh, which Vyhsa divided into a 
hundred and one pieces, and placed in as many jars, and the sons were ulti- 
mately bom from the jars ! 




CHAPTER II. 


EARLY FEUDS AT HASTINAPUR. 

Having thus disposed of the group of legends history of 
which refer to the ancestors of the Kauravas and past li. 
Pdndavas, it will be necessary to take into consider- Historical vaiuo 
ation those which are connected with the early refe^^to^o 

^ ^ ^ 7 early nvalrv be- 

rivalry which broke out between the sons of Dhri- 
tardshtra and the sons of Pdndu, and which led to 
the first exile of the Pdndavas. This second series 
of legends, although somewhat interlarded with 
mythical matter, is of considerable historical value. 

It throws light upon the so-called education which 
prevailed in the Vedic age. It illustrates the re- 
lations which subsisted between the Aryan settlers 
and the original inhabitants. It also comprises a 
curious account of an exhibition of arms, which was 
evidently the origin of the later tournament. The 
main incidents of this portion of the narrative may taddents, 
be thus indicated. 

1st, Jealousies between the Kauravas and Pdn- 
davas, and attempt of Duryodhana to take the life 
of Bhima. 

2nd, Education of the Kauravas and Pdndavas 
byDrona. 

3rd, Legend of the son of the Bhil Raja, and 
his skill in archery. 
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H 18 T 0 BT 01 4th, Exhibition of arms at Hastindpur. 

IMDXA* ^ * 

. Pajkt IL 5th, Legend of the birth of Kama. 

6th, War against Drupada, Raja of PanchAla. 

7th, Rivalry between Yudhishthira and Duryod- 
hana for the post of Yuvaraja. 

, The narrative of the jealousies between the 
Kauravas and Pdndavas, and the attempt of Dur- 
yodhana to take the life of Bhlma, may now be 
related as follows : — 


AttemptofDur- After this the Kauravas and the P^ndavas were brought 
theiiftSrBhSmiJ up together in the old palace at Hastindpur, and they sported 
together, and were taught together, without any favour 
being shown to any one more than to the others ; but from 
the days of their early youth the sons of Dhritardshtra were 
ever jealous of the sons of Pdndu. Now about this time 
Duryodhana, who was the eldest of the Kauravas, became 
very jealous of the strength of Bhima, and he resolved to 
work evil against Bhima. And on a certain day Duryoji- 
hana put poison into Bhima^s food, and when Bhima had 
eaten he was seized with a deep sleep, so that he seemed like 
one who is dead. Then Duryodhana lifted him up, and car- j 
ried him to the river Ganges, and threw him into the stream ; 
and Bhima sank in the deep waters, but he was not drowned, 
for he descended into the great city of serpents which is 


Bhima's escape underneath the earth. And the serpents recovered him from 

to the city of ^ ... 

uerpentai. poisoD, and gave mm a drink whicli made him as strong 

BhSms’a great as ten thousand serpents. And Bhima took leave and re> 
*'*******’ turned to the city of Hastinapur, and he had henceforth 


great strength, and was the mightiest of the mighty. 


^iawom. The foregoing legend presents a very mythical 
appearance. In the first place, it may be remarked 
Hythkaieii.. that the bards of the MahdBh&rata exhibit from the 
first a palpable leaning towards the Pdndavas, and 
DmywuiM*. . quite capable of inventing a myth for the sake 
of blackening the character of the opposite party. 
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Secondly, the escape of Bhfma from the bottom of rasroaT of 
El river to the city of serpents is unquestionably pibtu. 
aaythical, and belongs to that group of legends 
Evhich confounded real serpents with a tribe of 
Scythians named Nagas, and which will be more 
fully discussed hereafter. 

The next incident, namely, the education of the 2 nd. Education 

, . ^ Y v 1 1 Kauravas 

Kauravas and Pandavas, is more valuable, and may 
be related as follows : — 

Some time after this a famous Brdhman preceptor, named Arrival of Dron» 

. .at Hastin&pur. 

Drona, who had cause of quarrel with the neighbouring 

Raja of Panchdla, arrived at the city of Hastindpur. And 

Bhishma rejoiced to see Drona^ and made him very welcome, 

and requested him to instruct the Kauravas and Pdndavas in 

arms and sciences. And Drona said : — This I will do, but Drona educates 

when the young men are fully practised in the use of arms, condition tiiat 

V o tf r * they afterwards 

they must fight for me against the Raja of Panchdla.^^ So fight t^Kaja of 
Bhishma agreed, and Drona took up his abode in Hastindpur ; 
and Bhishma gave Drona his half-sister in marriage. And Marriage of 
Drona took great pains in teaching all the young men, but 
he especially delighted in teaching the Pdndavas. To Yud- Practice in th© 
hishthira he imparted the use of the spear, but that young dub°bow,®£S*^’ 
Prince became more renowned for wisdom and goodness than 
for deeds of arms. To Aijuna he taught the use of the bow, 
and Aijuna became the most famous archer of his time. To 
Bhlma hp taught tho use of the club, for Bhlma was a young 
man of great appetite and enormous strength, and could 
wield the club right lustily. To Nakula he taught the whole Taming horses, 
art of taming and managing horses, and to Sahadeva he 
taught the use of the sword and a perfect knowledge of as- 
tronomy. And Drona instructed the Kauravas in like man- Astronomy, 
ner, as well as his own son Aswatthdma. But of all his 
pupils the most beloved was Aijuna, for he was the most 
perfect of all ; and thus whilst Duryodhana, the eldest of the puiyodhana’s 
^uravas, waa jealops of aU tb© Pfindavas, he was the most jS!r^ ^ 
jealous of Aijuna. 
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HISTORY OF The education of the Kaurav^ and Pdndavas is 
very briefly indicated in the foregoing legend ; but 
BeTtowofthe it wiU appear hereafter that they followed other 
pursuits of a primitive character, such as might 
have been expected amongst a fighting community 
in ancient times. Thus it will be seen that they 
Willing. practised wrestling, fighting with fists, throwing 
stones, and casting a noose. They also went out 
SSTitiiig cattle every three years into the pastures to mark all the 
three -vehich had been born during the interval, and 

Pnicticaiiatron- to re-mark all the other cattle. The astronomy that 

omy. ^ 

was taught was no doubt of a practical character; 
and was either to enable the young men to find their 
way through a jungle in the night-time, or else to 
assist them in calculating nativities, or really to im- 
part to them some primitive knowledge of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, and the recurrence of 
months, seasons, and years. 

Question of whe- An interesting circumstance is connected with 

ther Drona was O 

ki^tr^r”*the education of the young men, namely, the 
selection of a tutor or preceptor, which opens up a 
curious question as to whether Drona was a Brdlunan | 
or a Kshatriya. In the previous generation the ■ 
venerable Bhfshma liad undertaken the education of 
the fathers, but from causes not stated he appears to 
have taken no part in the tuition of the sons. This 
duty is said to have been fulfilled by an able and 
veteran warrior named Drona, who was engaged for 
Mwria^of^ tho purposo, and who was retained in the household 
by being married to a damsel of the family named 
Kripd, who was apparently the daughter of old Raja 
Sdntanu by a slave girl. He appears to have been 
treated, both by his pupils and the Chieftains of the 
house, as an experienced and honoured veteran. 
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One slight difficulty occurs in the narrative, which histobt op 
is, however, capable of explanation. Drona had a past li. 
son named Aswatthdma, whom he educated together Drona-sson.As- 

_ ji*ji wattMma, ^u- 

with the Kauravas and Pandavas. From this state- 
ment it must be inferred that Drona married Kriph 
some years before taking upon himself the office of 
instructor; for, otherwise, Aswatthdma would have 
been an infant in arms when the Kauravas and .Pdn- 
davas were almost men. 

It will subsequently be seen that Drona is occa- Efforts of the • 
sionally represented as a family priest as well as an 
instructor in the use of arms ; that he offered up 5St^*JI^;pu- 
prayers to the gods on public occasions ; and that he 
was treated by his pupils with a reverence approach- 
ing the divine homage which is due to a religious 
Brdhman preceptor, rather than with the ordinary 
respect which would bo paid by young men to an 
elder. This circumstance is deserving of some 
consideration. It seems certain that Drona was a 
warrior and a Kshatriya. lie occupied the same 
position as regards the sons of DhritarAshtra and 
Pdndu which Bhishma occupied as regards their 
fathers, and Bhishma was unquestionably a Ksha- 
triya. On the other hand, the Bnlhmans were essen- 
tially priests, and are never represented as warriors, 
excepting in some wildly supernatural legends, 
which are utterly unworthy of credence. The 
Brahmanical compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata, how- 
ever, appear to have resolved on representing Drona 
as a Brahmanical priest and preceptor, correspond- 
ing to the Purohita, or family priest, who occupies 
so important a position in the modern social system 
' of the Hindiis. Accordingly, they have introduced 
an absurd story respecting his birth, which consists 
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HiBTOBT oTf wholly of supematoral details of the charactor 
i^^n. already indicated, and which in itself is utt»ly 
devoid of interest, excepting on account of the 
object for which it has been inserted, namely, that 
of representing Drona as a Brdhman.^ 

DisMncHonbe- Here it may be convenient to point out the 
distinction between two classes of Brahmanical 

mans; viz. 

(1.) The Puro- — — — ~ 

priest!^ ^ These Brahmanical myths, when closely intertwined with the Kshatriya 

or ^ rSl Mclrai- introduced for the sole purpose of concealing the real truth, are a 

astical head. decided difficulty to the historian. He may be able to untwine the one from the 
other, and even to explain the process by which he has separated the truth from 
the fable, but he is more or less restrained by the character of the supernatural 
details, which can rarely be introduced without a shock to modem delicacy. At 
the same time, the reader can be scarcely expected to accept the judgment of a his- 
torian without some proofs of its being based upon a sufficient data ; and accord- 
ingly the task of separating truth from fable in the present instance piust be at- 
tempted. 

The myth is as follows ; — Drona was the son of a famous Brhhman sage, 
named Bharadwkja ; the germ from which he sprung having escaped from the 
sage wWlst inflamed at the sight of a celestial nymph, Drupada, Baja of Pan- 
chkla, was bom under similar circumstances of a Eaja named Prishata, and was 
educated together with Drona by the sage Bharadwhja. Subsequently, as men- 
tioned in the text, Drona had a feud against Drupada, because when Dmpada 
succeeded his father in the llaj, he did not treat his old fellow-pupil with kin^ess 
and respect ; but rather taunted him with the inferiority of his position as a men- 
dicant Brkhman when compared with that of a Kshatriya or Raja. Hence Drona 
entered the service of Mahhraja Dhritarkshtra fur the very purpose of obtaining 
revenge against Drupada. 

The truth may probably be as follows :—The association of Drona and Dru- 
pada, both as regards the similarity of their births and their being educated to- 
gether by the same sage, very likely had a natural basis, and in all probability that 
basis was family relationship. Moreover, it is distinctly stated that in their youth 
they had agreed to divide the Raj between them ; and Drona says plmnly that 
had Pmpada adhered to this agreement there would have been no war. This 
simple hypothesis at once clears away every difficulty. Drupada and Drona were 
probably brothers. The former succeeds to the Raj of Panch&la, whilst Drona goes 
into exile ; and Drona finally marries a lady of the house of Bhfirata, and under- 
takes the education of the l^uravas and P&ndavas, on condition th^ tiiey ulti- 
mately undertake an expedition against Drupada. It will be seen, hereafter, that 
the result of the expedition was that the Raj of Panch&la was divided, the half 
going to Drona wHlst the remaining half was left with Drupada. 

The Brahmanical compilers also insert another myth, to the effect that Kriph 
the wife of Drona, was bom from a Brtihman named Gautama, the son of Gotao^ 
in the same unnatural manner as her husband had been. The object of this myth 
is obvious. Having represented Drona to be a Brfihman, it was necessary that 
his wife should be bom of a Brfihman also. It may be added that Kriph had a 
brother named Eripa, 
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dignitaries, which, according to Brahmanical ideas, histobt of 
have existed from time immemorial ; inasmuch as a 
clear perception of these two priestly orders will 
enable the historian to explain with greater clear- 
ness! the character and scope of some of the most 
important of the Brahmanical interpolations. The 
great mass of BrAhmans may be regarded as mendi- 
cant priests. They are feasted on occasions of 
births, marriages, deaths, and other periods of 
ceremony and festival; and large gifts are distri- 
buted amongst them in times of sorrow and trouble, 
as well as in times of joy. Again, every BrAhman 
who is acquainted with the different formulas of 
worship, may become an oflSciating priest, and 
receive pay accordingly. But there are two special 
Brahmanical orders, who form an essential part of 
the framework of Hindu society, and who for ages 
have effectually garrisoned and defended the social 
system against any hostile attack, whether of foreign 
religions from wdthout or of heresies from writhin. 

These two orders are the Purohita, or family priest ; 
and the Guru, or great ecclesiastical head. In rela- oenerriiycpr- 
tive position they correspond generally to that of 8^^0*^1118- 
Chaplains and Bishops in Christian communities ; Swptmg 

.• jiiv TV V T-r* V / that the offices 

excepting that the offices, like those of all Hindu 
institutions, are hereditary ; and that sons, real or 
adopted, have been known to succeed their fathers 
as Purohitas or Gurus for many generations. Occa- 
sionally a Hindd family becomes divided, and the 
new branch entertains a new Purohita. In like 

I fanner also a BrAhman of great wisdom, or austeri- 
Kes, or endowed with a powerful eloquence, or in- 
vested by the popular voice with supernatural 
powers, suddenly appears before the world as a now 
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HisTOBT OF and famous Guru, surrounded by a band of disciples 

INDIA. , * 

Fait II. Or foUowers, and ultimately succeeds in founding, a 
] new sect, of which he is the spiritual head. 

Duties of the The PuTohita is essentially a family priest and a 

Purohita,asa i i i 

famuy^M^in- feligious preceptop. Amongst the poorer classes he 
i'wnfl- officiate for very many families, in which case 

doTitial adviser, i T -li A•^xJl 

and an envoy, lie emplojs assistants, and gives them a stipulated 
share of the gifts and other perquisites which he may 
receive. But amongst the richer classes, the duties 
of a Purohita are confined to a single family, and 
under such circumstances his influence becomes 
paramount in the household. He performs all the 
necessary religious rites and ceremonies for the 
members of the family, and impaiis religious in- 
struction from the sacred books. At the same time, 
he is the repository of all the family secrets, and the 
confidential and authoritative counsellor in all times 


of doubt and difficulty. He is also frequently en- 
gaged in more secular matters, such as the settlement 
of disputes ; and in modern times a Hindu Zemindar 
or Raja has occasionally employed his Purohita as 
an ambassador or envoy. 

The OuTU, or The Guru holds a still liigher position in the 
Brahmanical hierarchy. He is the head of the re- 
ligious sect to which the family may belong; and 

His ecciesiaat- lie is generally engaged in extensive ecclesiastical 
Visitations or tours, accompanied by a band of dis- 
ciples who occasionally act as assistant Gurus. Dur- 
ing his progress he levies such contributions as he 
may be able to impose upon the families belonging 
to his sect ; he likewise confirms the younger Hin- 
diis, who have attained a suitable age, by a number 
of ceremonies which need not be repeated here. Ac- 
cording to the popular belief he is entitled to divine 
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worship, for he can work miracles and forgive sins, history of 
His benedictions can bring down health, wealth, and 
long life ; whilst his curses can burn up armies, re- 
move mountains, change the courses of rivers, or hurl 
Mahdrajas from their thrones. By virtue of these 
supposed spiritual powers he exercises very large 
temporal powers. He can excommunicate an ofiFendcr 
from his family, as well as from his sect or caste ; 
and he alone can restore the degraded wretch, who 
otherwise is doomed to a life of utter solitude and 
despair. 

Amongst the ancient Kshatriyas to wliom the 

Mahd Bhdrata refers, there may possibly have been 

Purohitas, but there certainly were no Gurus. It is S'Eihatri-"* 
. . . . . y®"®* 

not wholly impossible that Drona, whilst instructing 

the Kauravas and Ihindavas in the use of arms, may 

have acted as a family priest." But the ancient Que»«o'> 

A rus amongst the 

rejiresentatives of the modern Gurus were mythical yM,di8‘,w^*hy 
Kisliis, or sabres, oi whom Vyasa is iiro-eminently racterofthetra- 

^ 11 . 1 ditions respect- 

the type; and their presence is not only never ne-“8‘>>e“- 
cessary to the story, but is invariably foisted on to 
the Kshatriya tra;dition by some supernatural details 
which sufficiently betray the nature and object of 

* The following texts in the Aitarcya Brihnianam indicate not only that it was 
the duty of a Haja to engage a Turohita, but that the ancient Rajas were some- 
times disinclined to engage a Purohita. 

“ Now about the office of a Purohita. The god^ do not cat the food offered 
by a Raja who has no Purohita. Thence the Raja, c\eu ^^heIl not intending to 
bring a sairificc, should appoint a Brhhman to the office of Purohita. 

“This Agni Vaisvanara, who is the Purohita, is possessed of five destructive 
powers. With them he surrounds the Raja for his defence, just as the sea sur- 
rounds the earth. The empire of such a ruler (Ary^' will be safe. Neither will 
he die before the expiration of the full life term (100 years) ; but live up to his 
old age, <and enjoy the full term apportioned for his life.”— Hang’s translation, 

Vol. II. pp. 528, 530. 

Dr Hang is of opinion that the institution of a Purohita, as a politic al func- 
tionary as well as a house-priest, may be traced hack to the remotest times. See 
introduction to the Aitareya Brhhmanam, p. 67. His opinion is valuable, but his 
proofs are inconclusive. 

VOL. I. 


0 
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HI8T0BT OF the interpolation. Moreovw it must always be home 
Fast i£ in mind that the later Brahmanical compilers of the 
Mahd BhXrata were undoubtedly Gurus, and that 
the reciters or readers of the Mahd Bhdrata are to 
this day either family priests, or Brdhmans engaged 
for the purpose. Consequently every opportunity 
has been afforded to the Brdhmans for carrying out 
their interested purpose of exalting their own caste 
in the eyes of the community at large. 

^ Legend of But to prococd with the traditionary history of 
nui^tweof the great war of Bhdrata. During the period that 
exerci'^ by t^e Drona was instructing the Kauravas and Pdndavas 
over their ttbo- in the USB of arius, an incident occurred which throws 
an unexpected light upon the supremacy exercised 
by the Kshatriya settlers in the Raj of Bhdrata over 
the aboriginal populations in their neighbourhood. 

deniTOndtuOT®" the Hill ti’ibes which appear to repre- 

oniieBhiis. more ancient inhabitants of India, and 

which have preserved their rude habits and man- 
ners to the present day, there are none more re- 
markable than the Bheels or Bhfls. These people 
still occupy the hill tracts of Rajputana and central 
India, and in ancient times seem to have dwelt in 
much the same localities ; having Rajas or Chieftains 
of their own, but acknowledging or dreading the 
supremacy of the Kshatrlyas. In the Mahd Bhdrata 
they appear to the south of the Jumnd, and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Raj of Bhdrata ; 
whilst in the Rdmdyana they make their appearance 
further to the east, near the junction of the Jumnd 
and Ganges. To this day the Bhfls are cattle-lifters, 
highway robbers, hunters like Nimrod and Esau, 
capable of almost any outrage, yet imbued with a 
sense of truth and honour strangely at contrast with 
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their external character. At the same time, they hmtoet of 
are yielding so perceptibly to the personal influence pabt il 
of British administrators, and the advancing tide of 
British civilization, that within a few generations 
they will be probably converted into peaceful and 
industrious men. 

The legend of the son of the Raja of the Bhfls The legend, 
may now be related as follows : — 


When the Kauravas and Pdndavas were well practised 
in the use of arms, so that men could see their strength and 
skill, the fame of Drona became noised abroad, and many 
sons of Eajas flocked to the city of Hastinapur to take 
lessons from so great a preceptor. And it came to pass 
that the son of the Eaja of the Bliils came to Hastinapur, 
and prostrated himself at the feet of Drona, and prayed 
that he might be taught to shoot with the bow. But Drona 
refused to teach the Bhil, saying : — The Bhils are a race 
of highwaymen and cattle-lifters, and it would be a sin to 
teach them the use of weapons.^^ At these words, the 
son of the Bhil Raja returned to his own country, but he 
was very sorrowful, for he had greatly desired that Drona 
should teach him the use of the bow. 

After this, the son of the Bhil Raja made a clay image 
of Drona, and he set it up, and performed worship before 
it ; and he practised the use of the bow in the presence of 
the clay imago. And after many days the young man 
acquired great skill in archery by virtue of the clay image, 
and the fame of his shooting was spread abroad on all sides, 
and grgat complaint was made to Drona, that by his means 
the Bhil had become a mighty archer. So Drona went to 
the Bhil country, accompanied by all the young men of the 
royal house of Hastindpur ; and the} beheld the shooting of 
the Bhil, and saw that it was very good. And Drona de- 
termined to spoil the archery of the Bhil, and he called to 
him and commanded him to cut off the forefinger of his 
right hand. And the Bhil fell down and worshipped Drona, 


Flocking of sons 
of Rajas to Has- 
tin&pur to leam 
archery from 
Drona. 


Arrival of the 
son of the Bhil 
Raja. 


Drona refuses to 
teach the Bhil. 


Sorrow of the 
Bhil. 


The Bhil sets up 
a clay image of 
Drona, and 
learns archery 
by practising ne- 
furc the image. 


Drona contem- 
plates spoiling 
the Bhil’s arch- 
ery, but is re- 
strained by his 
submis.sioii. 
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HISTORY OF and prepared to do as he had been commanded ; but the 
heart of Drona was touched by the obedience of the Bhfl, 
and he ordered him to stay his hand and leave his forefinger 
whole. But Drona still feared lest the Bhil should become 
too powerful an archer ; and he bound him over by a solemn 
oath never more to shoot with his forefinger, but to draw his 
arrow through his middle fingers only ; and this became the 
custom amongst the Bhils, and they shoot the bow with 
their middle finger until this day. 


Review of the 
foregoing tradi* 
tion. 

Religious wor- 
ship paid in mo- 
dern times to 
favourite heroes. 


Cause of the 
alarm of the 
Kshatrijas. 


The foregoing significant tradition bears gener- 
ally tbe stamp of truth. The devotion which is 
implanted in the breasts of Indian soldiery at the 
deeds of some daring hero, will frequently lead them 
to pay divine honours to his image ; and it is notori- 
ous that tlie gallant John Nicliolson was worshipped 
by his men as a demi-god, although with a soldier’s 
simplicity he punished all who engaged in such un- 
hallowed rites. The display of feeling on the part' 
of the Kshatriyas at finding that the Bhfl was as 
good an archer as themselves, would be shared by 
any band of foreign settlers who were called upon 


to maintain an ascendancy over a native population 
^JStheS^by their superior skill in warfare. The cruel in- 


tention of Drona to cut off the forefinger of the 


Bhfl may be accepted as an illustration of the bar- 
the all€;ged ctu- barous character of the age. The final statement, 
Swwiththe**** I’ow^sver, that the Bhfl obeyed the command of 
m^e Unger. Drona, and that the whole tribe adopted the cus- 
tom of shooting with their middle fingers only, 
may be fairly questioned. It is scarcely in accord-- 


ance with human nature that a tribe so numerous 


as the Bhfls should have obeyed a law so detrimental 
to their efficiency in war, and one which no enemy 
could have enforced. Moreover, in the present day 
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the Bhfls have lost all memory of the tradition, and histoet of 
shoot their arrows in the usual way.® 

The legend of the public exhibition of arms at u^ vamcex- 
Hastindpur, at which the Kuravas and Pdndavas dis- 
played their skill before all the Chieftains and ladies 
of the royal house, is exceedingly curious and inter- 
esting ; inasmuch as it was evidently an institution 
of the Kshatriyas, resembling in a remarkable degree 
the tournaments of the ago of chivalry. Sometimes 
these public exercises took place, as on the present 
occasion, to enable the younger Chieftains to display 
their prowess before all the people of the Raj. At bition proper, 
others however it was undertaken at a Swayamvara, 
for in certain cases the daughter of a Raja was not 
called upon to indicate the husband of her choice, 
but became the passive prize of that Kshatriya who 
distanced all his compeers in the performance of some 
difficult exploit. Under these latter circumstances 
the Swayamvara seems to have borne so strong a re- 
semblance to the tournament, that it might almost 
be regarded as the origin of the institution. Subse- 
quently, at a later period in the history of Hindu "'■“‘’“'b- 
civilization, the feats of arms were no longer per- 
formed by Chieftains of high rank, in the hope of 
winning a Princess as a bride ; but the exhibition 
degenerated into a mere prize ring, where profes- 
sional boxers and wrestlers fought each other, or 
fought with bears and tigers, for the pleasure of- the 


* For this information I am indebted to Colonel R. J. Meade, the agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India, and to Lieutenant T. Cadell, the Bhil 
agent. Lieutenant Cadell kindly attempted to verify the tradition by directing a 
number of Bhils, who were in his camp, to practiie at a butt ; but they all drew 
. the bow with the fore and middle fingers, the arrow being held between the two, 
and declared that they did so after the manner of their ancestors. Thi‘y knew no 
tradition of the custom mentioned, but the Earkoons, or writers, who wore pre- 
sent, had hoard or read of it. 
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HI8T0ET ov Baia and his ladies. Instances of all these dijEFerent 

INDIA. , • , . ' 

II. forms of exhibitions of arms are to be found in the 
MahA Bhdrata, and will in due course be brought 
under consideration. 

Theiuurative. The narrative of the exhibition of arms at 
HastinApur may now be related as follows : — 


HahAraja Dhri- 
tarAshtra di* 
recta Drona to 
make prepara- 
tions for a pub- 
lic exhibition of 
arms. 


After a while the Kauravas and Pdndavas became fully 
practised in the use of arms ; and Drona told the Mahdraja, ^ 
saying : — “ Your own sons, and the sons of your brother 
Pdndu, are well skilled in the use of weapons, and able to 
fight against other men on the field of battle.^^ Then the 


Mahdraja replied : — Let a place be prepared in the great 
plain without the city, that the young men may engage in 
mock-fighting, and display their skill before all the Chiefs 
Sp^ set apart and people of the Raj.^’ So Drona ordered every prepara- 
piain, tion, and a large space was set apart in the great plain, and 

The galleries, fenced round about with barriers. And on one side of the 
ground galleries were built for the Mahdraja and his Chief- 
tains; and on the other side galleries were set up in liko 
manner for the ladies of the royal house of Hastindpur. 
Moniingofthe Now wheii every preparation had been made, the 
ex I ion. Mahdraja appointed a day for the exhibition of arms. And 

Galleries adorn- when the morning of the day head beerun to dawn, the 

ed with flags and « . *.1 • i t ® 

garlands. galleries on either side, and the trees that were round about, 

were adorned with flags of various colours, and long garlands 

The multitude, of sweetly-smollmg flowers. After a while all the people of 

Hastindpur, and great multitudes from all parts of the Raj, 

gathered together round the barriers and between the 

galleries, to behold the exercises of the sons of Dhritardshtra 

ThebiindMahA- and the sons of Pdndu. Presently the blind Mahdraja was 

led in and took his seat upon his throne ; and Bhlshma, who 

managed the affairs of the Raj, sat upon his right hand ; and 

on his left sat Vidura, who was appointed to describe to the 

blind Mahdraja all that took place in the plain below. And 

The Chieftains all the Chieftains of fke royal house, and all the ladies of 
andladiea. 


♦ DhritarAahtra is always alluded to throughout the MabA BbArata as tbo 
MabAraja, or Great Raja," or Raja of Rajas. 
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Hastindpur, were arrayed in many-coloured cloths, and gar- histoey of 
lands of flowers, and bright jewels, and took their seats in 

like manner upon the galleries ,• and chief amongst the ladies 

were Gdndhdri, the mother of the Kauravas, and Kunti, the 
mother of the Pdndavas. 

When all was ready Drona, the preceptor, and his son Dronaandhis 
Aswatthdma, entered the area in pure white garments, and m? invoke tuJ 
offered up prayers to the praise and glory of the gods. 

Then the young Princes in like manner entered the area The Kauravae 

, ^ , andP4iidavas 

arrayed in garments of different colours, and lightly girded enter the area, 
for exertion. Bach young man carried his bow and Salute iirona. 
arrows in his hand, and respectfully saluted the feet of his 
preceptor, and awaited his commands. Each one then in Feats of arms. 

_ _ . Archery on foot, 

turn exhibited ms skill by shooting arrows at a butt, first horseback, ei«*- 

. phant8,andcha- 

on foot, and then mounted in succession upon a horse, an nots. 
elephant, and a chariot. Next followed mock fights with Sword-fighting. 
the sword and buckler. Then the whole body of pupils, 
first on foot, and afterwards mounted as before on horses, 
elephants, and chariots, exhibited their skill in archery, 
whilst running, galloping, or driving round the area at full 
speed. After this the young men fought with clubs, and ciuh-fightmg. 
the fighting was terrible to behold ; and then it was mani- 
fest to all men that there was ill blood between the 
Kauravas and Pdndavas. At one end of the area Duryod- Combat between 
hana engaged with Bhima, and after exchanging some aud'BMma. 
heavy blows, the mock combat became a downright battle. 

The young men rushed upon each other like wild elephants, 
and laid about them right manfully j whilst the multitude 
without caught the spirit of the fray, and ran to and fro, 
shouting some for Duryodhana and others for Bhima, until 
the air was filled with noise and dust, and the whole plain 
Was in*great commotion. Drona sent his son Aswatthdma 
to put an end to the combat, but no one heeded him ; and 
Drona at last went himself with all haste, and parted the 
combatants by main force, and thus put a stop to the 
turmoil. 

When the uproar was somewhat over, Drona called upon 
his favourite pupil Aquna to exhibit his accomplishments Arjuna. 
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HiSTORT OF before the assembly. The young Chieftain was as hand- 
some as one of the bright gods ; and when he entered the 

area, clad in golden mail, and carrying in his hand a bow 

inlaid with various colours, the multitude hailed him as 
another Indra, and the heart of his mother Kunti was 
filled with pride and exultation. Arjuna then performed 
very many excellent feats of arms, which surpassed any 
Marvellous feats which had ever before been seen. He set up an iron figure 
archery?sword- of a boar upon a pillar of wood, and shot five arrows into 

ulayiufT whirl" ^ • 

iiig the chakra, its mouth at One bending of the bow. Next he tied a 

and throwing . 

the noose. cow^s hom on a pole, and in one discharge shot twenty-one 

arrows into the hollow of the horn. Then he mounted his 
chariot and was driven swiftly along, whilst ho shot his 
arrows right and left with such rapidity and dexterity as 
bewildered all the beholders. His sword-playing was 
equally excellent, and ho flourished the blade so fiercely 
^ that men thought they saw the lightning on the earth and 
heard the thunder in the sky. Then ho took his quoit- 
shaped chakra, and whirled it at different objects without 
missing one. Lastly, ho armed himself with the noose, and^ 
threw it about with such skill, that horse or deer, or any 
other animal at which he cast it, was invariably brought 
down. At length he finished his exercises, and respectfully 
saluted the feet of his preceptor, upon which Drona affec- 
tionately embraced him amidst the applause of the whole 
assembly.® 

At this time, whilst the Pandavas were exulting in the 
^^^ofacha- triumph of Arjuna, and Duryodhana was bursting with 
jealous rage, another young warrior suddenly entered the 

® The description of this exhibition of arms, as it appears in the Mah(i Bhh- 
rata, is filled "with Brahmanical exaggerations, which are pleasing to the present 
taste of the Hindds, but which are excluded from the above text, as tiny would 
be tedious to the last degree to European readers. They include the use of weapons 
which combine contradictory pow^ers, such as arrows having a broad blade at tho 
point which will cut a man’s head off ; or weapons of a supernatural character, 
such as arrows producing fire, water, venom, diseases, tempests, and other extra- 
ordinary phenomena. It will, however, be seen hereafter that tho weapons 
described by the Brahmanical compilers of the R&mhyana are, if possible, still 
more extravagant. The Brfihmans in the present day point to the fire-prodneing 
arrows as proofs that the ancient Hindds were posseswd of fire-arms. 
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area^ striking liis arms together with a great noise, after history of 
the manner of the ancient wrestlers. This was Kama, the p^^ij 

son of a charioteer from the country of Anga, who was very — 

skilful in the use of arms. Kama then said : — 0 Arjuna, 
you have exhibited all your feats of arms ; come and look 
on whilst I perform each one better than you.^^ At these Exultation of 
words Duryodhana was in an ecstasy of joy, whilst Aijuna SidmoiSSca- 
was much displeased, and held his peace. Kama then, 
the delight of the Kauravas, and the disquietude of the 
Pdndavas, executed every feat which had been performed 
by Arjuna ; and Duryodhana came forward and embraced 
Kama, and praised his prowess, and called him brother.^^ 

At this honour, Kama was greatly pleased, and said before ^ma chai- ^ 
them all that it was his desire to fight Aijuna. Then single combat. 
Arjuna was in a great rage, and cried out : — You desire Mutual abuse, 
to place yourself on an equality with me, but I will so handle ' 
you, that you shall learn what it is for men like you to come 
here without being invited, and to speak before they are 
spoken to.^^ Kama replied : — O Arjuna, waste not your 
words, for when it comes to open fight between you and 
me, you shall see who will be roughly handled : and as you 
taunt me with having come without invitation, let me tell 
you that this plain is none of your property that I may not 
enter it without your invitation : All other questions be- 
tween us must be settled by the sword and bow, and I 
will so handle you in the presence of your tutor here, that 
all present shall be astonished.^^ These words filled Drona DronacaiNu^n 
with wrath, and ho cried out : — Why do you listen to B^na. ^ 
Kama with patience ? You have my leave : Go, and fight 
him at once ! ” So Arjuna and his brothers stepped into 
the field to face Kama, and Duryodhana and his brothers 
came forward to back Kama ; when a kinsman of the royal 
house, named Kripa, who was the brother of the wife of 
Drona, interposed to prevent a battle between the son of Kripaintenwses 

T> » n 1 1 prevent the 

a Kaja and the son of a charioteer. Kripa said to Kama : — battle. 

0 young man, are you come hither to measure weapons 
with Aijuna ? Know you that he is the son of Raja Pandu 
and the Rdnl Kuntf, and you must now declare the names 


r 
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DISTOKT OF 
INDIA. 
Past 1L 


KmrnA treated l 
Raja by Duryo- 
diiaua. 


Appearance of 
Kama’s aged 
father. 


Kama’s filial 
reverence. 


Bhlma’s con- 
temptuous Ian- 
g^^towards 


Combat pre- 
vented by the 
approach of 
night. 


Review of tho 
forcing tradi- 
tion of the exhi* 
bitionofarma 


Question^]^ 

bu^^Karua. 


of youf father adid mothor, that we inay know whether you 
are worthy of being matched with Arjuna.*' At these words 
‘ Kama was abashed^ and hung down his head like a droop- 
ing lily; for he knew that his father was only a charioteer* 
But Duryodhana^ who desired to set up Kama against 
Aijuna, replied thus to Kripa: — Greatness depends not 
upon birth but upon strength, and I hereby appoint 
Kama to be Eaja of the country of Anga.” So saying 
Duryodhana took Kama by the hand, and led him to a 
golden seat, and ordered the umbrella of royalty to be held 
over his head. At this moment the father of Kama ap- 
peared, trembling with age, but rejoicing in the honours 
bestowed upon his son ; and when Kama saw him he threw 
down his bow and arrow and advanced to meet the old man, 
and kissed his feet. Then the Pdndavas looked upon the 
two with smiles of contempt, and Bhima said to Kama 
Is it with such a father as this that you presume to match 
yourself with Arjuna: You, the son of a charioteer, what 
have you to do with a bow and arrows ? You had better far 
take a whip and drive a bullock-cart after your father.^^ 
Kama was enraged at their taunts, but made no reply ; and 
the darkness came on very rapidly. And Duryodhana led 
Kama away to his own palace, and the multitude dispersed 
to their several homes. 

The picture presented in the foregoing tradition 
calls for little or no remark. The description of the 
mock combats, and the ill feeling displayed by 
Duryodhana and Bhfma, are perfectly true to human 
nature, and there is no doubt that the story is so 
far authentic. But the abrupt appearance of Kama 
on this occasion, and his sudden elevation to tho 
dignity of Raja, are points of considerable interest, 
and seem to invite a close investigation. That 
Kama was of low birth may be accepted as a fact ; 
but the implication that he was of low birth by 
reason of his being the son of a charioteor seems 
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open to question. The driving of chariots was a histoet op 
favourite and royal amusement with the ancient pahtu. 
Kshatriyas, as it was with the ancient Greeks. It iMvingcha- 
will be seen hereafter in the authentic tradition of 
Nala and Damayanti that the deserted Rdnf recog- 
nized her husband by his furious driving ; whilst 
amongst the virtues of Mahdraja Dasaratha, as 
described in the Rdmdyana, he is said to have been 
a perfect charioteer. Again, the charioteer of the nigh rank or 

• . « ,1 .1 1 • • /» 1 charioteers in 

sovereign is irequently represented as his confaden- aiicient times, 
tial friend and chief adviser. Thus it will be seen 
that Sanjaya was the friend and charioteer of Maha- 
raja Dhritardshtra, and that Sumantra was chief 
counsellor and charioteer of Mahdraja Dasaratha. 

But the “ arrangers ” of the Mah4 Bhdrata were itowoiwwhytho 
evidently anxious to throw contempt upon chariot- compile™ threw 

1 n • Tjr contempt upon 

eers ; and in addition to the reflection upon Kama s ‘he charioteers, 
birth, there is a curious story in the narrative of the 
great war, of the rage of Raja Salya on being asked 
to drive Kama’s chariot. The reason for this 
antagonism appears to be as follows ; — The chariot- confidential no- 

• ** 1 j 1 •j* SltlOll of 

eer anciently occupied the same confidential position rioteer, mbse- 

. qucutly held by 

in relation towards a Raja as was subsequently filled 
by the Purobita, or family priest. Thus, just before 
the breaking out of the great war. Raja Drupada 
sent his Purohita as envoy to Ilastinapur ; whilst 
. Dhritardshtra sent his charioteer as envoy to the 
(Pdndayas. The inference, therefore, follows that Historical sigm- 
I the Brdhmans were jealous of the influence exer- cSSS.““'‘® 

( cised by the charioteers ; and the substitution of a 
i Purohita for a charioteer probably marks the period 
f in Hindii history when the military domination of 

I the Kshatriyas was brought under the ecclesiastical 
and caste supremacy of the Brdhmans. 
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HisTpaT OF As regards Kama, it seems not unlikely that his 
Past 1L father was not a charioteer in the higher seE.'^ of 
the word, but a mere carter or waggoner. The 
Sutawto?*** language of Bhima in taunting Kama seems to bear 
out this view. “ You had better,” he said, “ take 
a whip and drive a bullock-cart after your father.” 
QuegtionofKar- The sudden elevation of Kama to the dignity of 

iia being created _ , _ . •, j 

icSIhiSOTof appears to be open to question. Ine golaen 
the legend. which he is Said to have been conducted is 

evidently mythical. The name of the territory 
over which he is appointed to be Raja is equally 
doubtful. Arga is a country wliich lies far away 
to the eastward, in the neighbourhood of the modem 
town of Bhagalpur ; and consequently would bo 
separated by an interval of many liundrcds of miles 
fi’om the Raj of Blidrata. But still the dignity may 
have been conferred, like that of a modern knight- 
hood, without reference to territory. The right of 
Duryodhana to create a Raja seems, however, very 
dubious ; and the subsequent language of Bhfma 
to Kama appears to imply tliat there was no real 
recognition of the new rank which had been thus 
bestowed upon him. 

The legend of the birth of Kama is nothing 
more than a wild myth which has been concocted 
for the obvious purpose of ennobling Kama by con- 
necting him with the royal house at Hastindpur. 
The myth is as extravagant and improbable as that 
of the birth of Vydsa, and bears the same marks of 
a Brahmanical origin ; but it may be related here, 
as reference is frequently made to it in the more 
modem portions of the Mahd Bhdrata. The story 
is as follows : — 

Now Kuntf, the wife of Raja Pdndu, was brought up in 


the birth of 
Kama. 



houge of the 
Baja of the 
Bhojaa. 
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the house of Kunti-bhoja, the Raja of the Bhojas, and she history op 
ever thought him to be her father; but her real father was 

Sura, the grandfather of Krishna. 

And it happened on a certain day that a sage named visit of Dur- 
Durvdsas came to the house of Kunti-bhoja ; and he was tall ’ ° 
in stature, and his hair was matted after the manner of a 
devotee, and his limbs were of the colour of honey. And 
Durvdsas said to Kunti-bhoja : — 0 Raja, I am desirous of 
dwelling with you, but if I do so your people must conform 
to all my wishes ; and they must let me eat when I please, 
and sleep when I please, and no one must contradict mo.^^ 


And the Raja replied 


' My daughter Kunti shall wait upon appoint- 


you always, and I am sure that she will serve you to your 
hearths content.^^ Then the Raja called to his daughter and 
said : — 0 Kunti, this Brahman is about to dwell in my 
house, and you must servo him night and day ; for he is a 
man of groat mortification, and has subdued all his senses 
by the strictness of his austerities.’^ And Kunti had great 
reverence for Brahmans, and she gladly promised to serve 
Durvdsas, the sage, according to the will of her father. 

Then the Raja lodged the Br^ihinan in the sacrificial Kuntrs dutiful 

J o service to the 

chamber, where he had been used to kindle the sacred fire; Brahman, 
and Kunti served the Brahman day and night with all dili- 
gence and purity. And Durvasas was greatly pleased with 
the service of the damsel ; for sometimes he would go out in 
the morning, and not return till evening or niidnight ; but 
Kunti was always ready with various sorts of victuals to set 
before hkn ; and if he lost his temper or used harsh words, 
she took no notice, but continued to serve him as diligently 
as before. 


When a year had passed away, Durvasas said to Kunti : — a boon^Sj Kmlti 
^^0 well-accomplished damsel, I am entirely satisfied with 
your service ; s6 now ask a boon of me, and let it bo such 
as will render you blessed beyond all other women.’^ But 
Kunti replied : — 0 greatest of Bnihmans, if you and my 
father are contented with me, it is as if you had bestowed 
all blessings upon me.^^ So the Brahman taught her ^ KunSl**^*^* 

mantra, and said : — WTienever you repeat this mantra, any 
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mmm m 

PaksII. 


Kunti repeats 
the mantra, and 
is visited by the 
Sun god. 


Birth of Kama. 


The babe floated 
in a chest upon 
the river to the 
country of Anga. 


Beview of the 
foregoing myth* 
Itsinoi^buity. 


god you desire will desoeud from heayen, and you will bear 
to him a son, who shall be like unto his father.^^ So Kunti 
made no answer, and learned the mantra ; for she feairedlest 
she should offend the BrAhman, and he should pronounce a 
curse against herself and her father. And Durvdsas praised 
her greatly to the Eaja, and then left the house and went his 
way. 

One day after this Kunti beheld the bright Sun in the 
sky, and her soul was enlightened, and she saw the Sun in 
the likeness of a warrior arrayed in golden mail with ear- 
rings in his ears. And she repeated the words of the mantra 
that Durvdsas had taught her ; and the god loft himself in the 
form of a Sun to illuminate the world, and descended to the 
earth in the form of a Eaja, with a crown upon his head and 
bracelets upon his arms. But when Kunti saw him she im- 
plored his forgiveness and besought him to return ; but he 
said : — I cannot do this, for all the gods are laughing at my 
discomfiture.^^ And the eyes of Kunti were opened, and 
she saw that Indra and the gods were laughing, and she was 
much ashamed. So the Sun stayed with her some time, 
and then went his way. 

After this Kunti gave birth to a son with golden earrings 
in his ears, and a golden cuirass upon his body ; and no one 
knew it, and she became a virgin as before. And she took 
the infant and placed it in a chest, and with many tears and 
prayers she floated it upon the river ; and the river carried 
the chest into the waters of the Jumnd, and the Jumnd car- 
ried it to the Ganges, and the Ganges to the country of Anga. 
And the wife of a charioteer saw the chest and carried it to 
her home ; and her husband opened it and found the babe 
therein, and he and his wife brought it up as their own 
child ; and this boy was Kama. 

The foregoing myth is perhaps beneath criticism, 
but still the pretensions of Durvdsas are very signi- 
ficant, and the reference to the country of Anga is 
worthy of consideration. The enormous distance 
which the chest would have had to travel down the 
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JttmDd RDd Ganges to the country of Anga is alone histobt op 
sufficient to render the myth of the birth of Kama 
altogeth^ incredible, even if his divine paternity 
could be explained away; but the object of the object of the 
myth is not devoid of interest, and can easily be”^**^ 
explained. Local tradition in the country which Assodotion of 

■*' " TCftiT ifl. with the 

formerly went by the name of Anga, has preserved 
the name of Kama. A dynasty of Buddhist Bajas 
appear to have reigned at Anga about the second 
century of the Christian era under the name of 
Karnas ;® and it is by no means unlikely that the 
Brahmanical compilers sought to gratify the tastes 
of the people of the country by establishing a myth- 
ical connection between tlie Kama who fought 
in the great war, with the Kama Rajas of Anga, 
who flourished at a much later period. But the 
^ vast geographical interval between Ilastindpur and 
I Anga has already excited a suspicion that the 
I connection is a fabrication ; and this suspicion is 
■ confirmed by the supernatural details which the 
[ compilers have introduced to carry out their design. 

The next legend, namely, that of the war against 
Drupada, Raja of Panchdla, may now be related as 
follows : — 

Now. when the Kauravas and Pandavas had proved ho- Mh,Wtoa^nst 
fore the Mahdraja and all his Chieftains, that they were ofiwbkift. 
capable of bearing arms, they were called upon by Drona 
to fulfil tlie terms upon which he had educated them, namely, 
to chastise Dmpada, Baja of Panchdla. Accordingly, Dur- Defeat of tbe 

31 i 11 ji.li 1 Kauravas and 

yoanana and all ms brethren marched out by themselves victory of the 

i , Fdndavas. 

I against Eaja Drupada, but were defeated by the enemy, and 
^ compelled to return to Hastindpur. Then Yudhishthira and 
: his brethren marched out against Drupada, and they van- 

• This tradition will be fou^id in Dr Buchanan’s account of the Bahar district, 

preserved in Martin’s EaBtom India, Vol. I, 
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BISTORT OT quished Mm and all Ms forces, and brougM Mm away pri- 
soner. So Drona took the half of Drupada^s Raj, but left 

— : the remainder in the possession of Drupada. Then Raja 

Eaj of Panohfilfc. Drupada returned to ms own oountiy; but he swore that 
the day should come when he would be revenged upon 
Drona. 

Si^ifloanoe of The story of this expedition against Drupada is 

somewhat isolated in the Mahd Bhdxata, but still 
appears ‘to have an important bearing upon the 
main incident in the Epic. The defeat of the Kau- 
ravas and victory of the Pdndavas may be somewhat 
mythical ; and, indeed, chiefly serve to illustrate 
the tendency of the original bards to celebrate the 
praises of the Pdndavas at the expense of the Kau- 
ravas. But the division of the Raj of Drupada 
seems to imply that Drona had some claim to the 
half share, and confirms the suspicion already ex- 
pressed that Drona was a brother or near kinsman 
of Drupada, and that the Brahmanical compilers 
have suppressed the relationship in order to repre- 
sent Drona as a Brdhman. 

Oeo^phicaJ The geograpliical position of the Raj of Panchdla 
E3'of:p.noh«L opens up a curious question of inquiry. The napie 
has been sometimes applied to the Punjab, and the 
Raj certainly appears to have been situated in close 
contiguity with that of Hastindpur. But Manu 
identifies Panchdla with Kanouj, which is at least 
two hundred miles from Hastindpur; whilst the 
compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata indulge in far 
grander ideas, and seem to indicate that the Raj of 
Bhdrata extended over the northam Doab, whilst 
the Raj of Panchdla occupied the more southerly 
portion as far as the junction of the Ganges and 
Jumnd. It will be seen hereafter that the Raj of 
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Panchdia was probably a little territory in the more HisToar or 
immediate neighbourhood of Hastindpur, 

The story of the rivalry between Yudhishthira 
and Duryodhana for the post of Yuvaraja, or heir- 
apparent, may now be related as follows : — 

When the war against Drupada was fully over, there 7 th. niTOigj^be. 
was more ill blood between the Kauravas and the P^ndavas thir» and Dur- 
than had ever been before, because the Kauravas had been postofYnva- 

raja. 

defeated by Drupada, and tbe Pandavas had gained the 
victory. Meantime the Maharaja decided that Yudhish- 
thira, the eldest son of Pandu, had the best right to succeed 
him in the Raj ; and as the custom was, Yudhishthira was Yudhishthira 
installed as Yuvaraja, or Little Raja.^^ Then Yudhish- 
thira began to rule the Raj for his uncle the Maharaja, and 
the glory of his reign became greater than the glory of his 
father Pdndu ; for though he was not skilful in the use of 
arms like Bhima or Arjuna, his wisdom and virtue were 
famous throughout the land, and his truthfulness, and jus- 
tice, and patience on all occasions rendered him beloved by 
all people. 

Now when Yudhishthira was appointed Yuvaraja, his jealousy of Dur- 
cousin Duryodhana was in great aflB.iction, and Duryodhana 
plotted day and night with his brother Duhsasana, and his 
uncle Sakuni, and his friend Kama, how to bring about the 
destruction of the Pandavas. One day when the Mahdraja Couversationbe- 
was quite alone, Duryodhana went into his presence, and hanaaud t£e 
spoke tt) him as follows : — 0 my father, why have you Remonstmtesat 
shown such small regard for your own sons, and treated bufng 
them so unworthily ? You were the elder brother of Raja the p&ndaviS!^^ 
Pdndu, ^nd ought to have succeeded to the Raj, but you 
gave up the whole to your younger brother ; and now you 
have passed by your own sons, and have intrusted the 
management of all affairs to the sons of Pdndu : The Raj 
is yours by right, and the inheritance should descend to us 
who are your sons ; why, then, do you give the preference 

I to others, and make us small and contemptible in the eyes 
of all people Dhritardshtra replied : — 0 my son, iny 

VOL. I. 7 
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brother Pdndu was without an equal in all the world ; and 
how with my blindness could I pretend to govern the E«g f 
His sons after him are endued with every qualification for 
the management of affairs, and give every satisfaction to aU 
the people j how then can I banish them from my councils f 
Moreover, Yudhishthira possesses the most praiseworthy 
qualities, such as you do not yourself possess ; how then 
can I be at enmity with him, and exclude him from the 
government ? Duryodhana said ; — know of no such 

qualifications as render Yudhishthira superior to me, but I 
do know that in the field I am more than a match for half a 
score of Yudhishthiras : So if you are resolved to exclude 
me from all share in the management of the Eaj, I will 
certainly kill myself, and thus get rid of all my vexa- 
tions/^ Dhritarashtra replied : — O my son, why do you 
give way to such violent impatience ? If you are bent 
upon exercising power I will divide the management, 
and give the half to you and other half to Yudhishthira ; 
so that henceforth there shall be no strife betwixt him 
and you/^ 4 

When the Maharaja had thus spoken, Duryodhana 
said ; — I accept your proposition, 0 my father ; but let 
the country be divided, so that the Pdndavas can take their 
own land and rule there, whilst I and my brethren stay here 
at Hastindpur, and govern under you ; for if both we and 
they dwell in the same place there may be feud between us, 
and many of our friends may be slain.” The Mahdraja 
replied : — The great head of our family is Bhishma, and 
he will never be satisfied if the Pdndavas are sent away to 
a distance from this city ; neither will Drona or Vidura 
rest content; how then can I tell them to go ? .Puryod- 
hana said : — O Mahdraja, it is beneath your dignity to 
consult others ; Do you summon the Pdndavas, and command 
them to go to the city of Vdrandvata, and dwell there for 
some time ; and they> will obey your commands without 
delay, and after they are gone, nobody will trouble about 
the matter.^^ Accordingly the Mahdraja did as Duryod- 
hana counselled. He sent for Yudhishjhira and said to 
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lijja; — 0 my son, there is a renowned city, rich in 
gold and jewels, named Vdrandvata : Go thither, you 
and your brethren, and dwell there for som© time ; and 
after that I will recall you/^ So Yudhishthira and his 
brethren took leave of the Mahdraja, and of all their kins- 
men, and departed with their mother Kunti to the city of 
Vfi-randvata. 
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CHAPTER III. 


FIRST EXILE OP THE PANDAVAS. 

HISTORY OF With the journey of the PAndavas to the city of 
Vdrandvata the narrative undergoes an entire change, 
Authentic tradT- Rud for u briof period the authentic tradition is ut- 
exileof the Pin. toply lost in a later fiction. Here it may be remarked 
later fiction, qq scene is laid in the city of Has- 

Mythicalcha- . -ii i 

tinapur, or its immediate neighbourhood, so long 
‘ the story seems to approximate to historic truth ; 
Hastinipur. wheu the locality is removed to a distance of 

himdreds of miles from Hastindpur, the narrative is • 
Immediately reduced to the condition of either a 
religious myth or a palpable fiction. Such is the 
case as regards the alleged journey of the Pandavas 
VAranivata. the to the city of Vdrandvata, the modem AUdhabdd, 
Md,S^Mtothe sacred city at the junction of the Ganges and 
HastiutpuT. Jumnd, and one of the most famous places of pil- 
grimage in Hinddstan. A geographical interval of 
five hundred miles separates the city of Hastindpur 
from the city of AUdhabdd ; and, in all probability, 
a chronological interval of some thousand year8<separ- 
ates the old tradition of the sons of Pdndu from the 
modem fiction of their visit to the city of Vdrand- 
vata. A better judgment, however, will be formed 
after a brief narrative of the events which are said 
to have transpired, and which may now be related 
as follows;— 
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Before tiie Pdndavas departed out of the city of Has- history op 
tindpur^ their uncle Vidura took them aside, and told them 
that when they arrived at the city of Vdrandvata they should 
beware of fire; and he repeated averse to the brethren, pi<>t of the Km- 
and said ; — Should a man come to you, and repeat this Jheir 
verse, put your trust in him, and receive him as a man sent V4ran&vata. 
by me for your deliverance.^^ After many days the five 
Pdndavas, and their mother Kunti, reached the city of 
Vdrandvata ; and very speedily their eyes were opened to a 
wicked plot which had been devised by Duryodhana and 
his friends. That jealous Chieftain, ever bent upon the 
destruction of his kinsmen, had sent on a trusty retainer, 
named Purochana, to prepare a handsome house in the city 
of Vdrandvata for the reception of the sons of Pdndu ; and 
Purochana had been secretly commanded to fill the house 
with hemp and resin, and to plaster the walls with a mortar 
of grease and pitch ; so that some night, when the Pdndavas 
and their mother were fast asleep, the doors might be 
closely fastened on the outside, and the house set on fire, 
and all within it be consumed in the flames. Accordingly 
Purochana welcomed the Pdndavas with every sign of re- Details of the 
joicing ; and he conducted them first to the College of holy 
men, where they paid every respect and reverence to the miivata. 
devotees, and received their blessings and good wishes in 
return; and next he led them to the house prepared for 
their reception, and presented each of them with a collation 
and fruit, together with gold and jewels, silks and cloths, as 
is customary among the Rajas. Yudhishthira was amazed Suspicions of 
at the splendour of the habitation, but he began to smell 
the mortar, and told his suspicions to his brother Bhima. 

After tins a man came from Vidura, and repeated the verse 
which had been agreed upon, and said ; — Vidura has sent 
me to dig an under-ground passage from your house, to 
deliver you from it should it be set on fire.” So after much pwnffof asut- 
discourse together^ they secretly employed the man to dig MglT 
a passage under-ground, by which they could escape out of 
the bouse, should the dwelling be set on fire and the doors, 
be locked on the outside. When the under-ground passage 
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was all complete, Bhima resolved that he would work upon 
Purochana, who was living in a house close by, all the mis- 
chief that Purochana was meditating against himself and 
brethren. Now it so happened that one day Kunti invited 
all the poor people of the city, and gave them a feast ; and 
amongst her guests was a Bhil woman and her five sons, 
who, according to the practice of their tribe, drank a large 
quantity of strong liquor, and then lay down and slept 
heavily. That same night a violent wind arose, and Bhima 
stole out through the passage, and strongly barricaded the 
house of Purochana, and set it on fire; and the flames 
speedily destroyed the building and reached the house of 
the Pdndavas ; and Bhima then conducted his mother and 
brethren through the passage under-ground, and hurried 
them away into the jungle. Next morning the people of 
the city saw that both houses were destroyed by fire, and 
believed that all the inmates had perished; for they dis- 
covered the blackened remains of Purochana and his serv- 
ants, and also those of the Bhil woman and her five sons, 
whom they took to be those of Kunti and the Pdndavas. 
The tidings soon reached the city of Hastindpur, and the 
Kauravas rejoiced greatly at the supposed death of their 
enemies the Pdndavas ; but Bhishma, Drona, and Dhrita- 
rdshtra were affected even unto tears. 


stognome^ It would be presumptuous perhaps to state 

there is no foundation whatever 
for this story in the original and authentic legend ; 
yet it bears such evident traces of being entirely 
composed in the later age of Brahmanical revival, 
that it is impossible to escape the inference.** The 
tagwmy whole story turns upon burning the house of kins- 
men, whilst those kinsmen are asleep inside ; and 
this idea would be altogether repugnant to the 
sentiment of honour which undoubtedly prevailed 
amongst the ancient Kshatriyas, who regarded an 
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attack upon a slee^ng enemy as a heinous crime.^ histobt ob 
But at the same time, Ihis idea would be perfectly vija ii. 
familmr to the Brahmanical compilers of the Mah4 lamiiiartothe ' 
Bh&rata, who had only recently engaged in burning 
down the monasteries and temples of the Buddhists ““'Wiiisto. 
with all the deadly hate of religious persecutors. 

Again, the subordinate details of the fiction refer, sniv'rfi,..*.. de- 

m every way, to a later and more luxurious age. M«n^toa 

The city of VArandvata is said to have been famous 

for gold and jewels. The College of holy men to 

which the Pdndavas were introduced on their arrival, 

is either Buddhist or Brahmanical ; and so, too, is 

the feast given by Kuntl to all the poor of the city ; 

whilst the alleged magnificence of the house in which 

the Pdndavas were lodged, and the presents of gold 

and jewels, silks and cloths, belong altogether to a 

late period of Hindu civilization. The story of the 

Bhfl woman and her five sons who were burnt 

alive in the house, and originated the rumour that 

the Pdndavas and their mother had perished in the 

flames, is also precisely one of those artificial turns 

in a narrative which betray the hand of the romancer 

or novelist. Altogether, it seems most probable 

that the whole story is a later fiction, introduced for 

the sole purpose of associating the Pdndavas with the 

famous city of Vdrandvata.* 

Having made their escape from the city of Vd- 
randvata, the Pdndavas are said to have disguised 

— the great juuglQ. 

1 Compare the story of the terrible revenge of Aswatthhma, in the night of 
the last day of the groat war ; where it will be seen that Aswatthhma, even whilst 
bent upon being revenged on the murderer of his father, awoke his sleeping enemy 
before slaying him. 

• An extraordinary well, or under-ground passage, still exists in the Fort at 
Allhhab&d, and is pointed out as the veritable passage through which the Phn- 
davas made their way out of the burning house between thirty and forty centuries 
j^o. 
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HI8TOET OP themselves as Brdhmans, and to have proceeded 
Paut 11. with all haste into the great jungle. Now if the 
PfttidavM to be Pdndavas may be accepted as the representatives 
of the Aryan race, it would appear from the story 
"®®- that they had advanced far away to the eastward 

of the Aryan outpost at Hastindpur, and had almost 
reached the centre of the land of aborigines. This 
progTMsofthe direction was undoubtedly the very one which was 

Aryan invasion •/ ^ , 

to^AiiAhabSd^'^ eventually taken by the Aryan invaders ; that is, 
they pushed their way from the Punjab towards the 
south-east, along the fertile valleys of the Ganges and 
Jumnd, until they arrived at the junction of the two 
rivers at Alldhabdd. Probably, as already indicated, 
this migration occupied a vast period of unrecorded 
time, and the Aryans may not have reached Alld- 
habdd until ages after the Kauravas and Pdndavas 
had fought their famous battle for the little Raj at 
i^erit^endsof Hastindpur. But when the story of the war of the * 

the wars of the ^ ^ 

Malid. Blidrata had been converted into a national 
Sto^fthe^ tradition, it seems not uulikely that the legends of 
the later wars waged by the Aryans against the 
aborigines during their progress towards the south- 
east, would be tacked on to the original narrative. 
This process appears to have been carried out 
by the compilers of the Mahd Bhdrata; and al- 
though, as will be seen hereafter, the adventures 
of the Pdndavas in the jungle, and their encounters 
with Asuras and Rdkshasas, are all palpable fictions, 
still they are valuable as traces which have been left 
in the minds of the people of the primitive wars of 
the Aryans against the aborigines. 

Ancient ware to The adventures of a band of warlike emigrants 
!tatt®itio^ whilst seeking for new homes amongst an aboriginal 
of every people, population liavo been generally found amongst the 
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earliest events in the history of a people. These histobt of 
wars, however, have rarely been recorded with truth- iSS'u. 
ful simplicity by a prose annalist, but have generally 
fallen into the hands of bards, whose object was 
rather to gratify their audience than to instruct them 
in authentic history. Sometimes when the national National tn«ii- 
legends have corresponded to the national religion, JJ^traingtothe 
the narrative has assumed a historic form, as in the ligim. 
conquests of Joshua, and to some extent in the lives 
of Samson, of Gideon, and of Jephthah. But when itoodeiied by 
the national religion has undergone modifications, as 
in the case of Greece and Rome, the legends have 
been remodelled by poets and dramatists, and con- 
verted into reliffious myths. Still further, when converted into 

° •' ' nursery stories 

the* old religion has been driven out altogether, and Jjjjenwie^^re- 
a new and radically foreign religion like Christianity newOTil“*‘’’^'‘ 
has taken its place, the traditions of forgotten wars 
have been left in the hands of ballad singers and 
beldames, and consequently have been converted 
into barbarous nursery stories of giants and ogres. 

This latter fate has certainly befallen the traditions 
of forgotten wars in Europe ; and a similar fate has 
befallen the Hindi! traditions of the wars between 
the Aryans and aborigines. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the general simi- strikingsimiiM. 

itv bot»W0Gn 

larity of circumstances under which Hindu 
European traditions of primitive wars have been S w^"**"*' 
exaggerated and modified, has resulted in a striking 
similarity in the fictions themselves. They are cha- charact»ristt<M 

, ^ ^ J ^ of Hmdii fiction. 

ractenzed by the same rude vigour of imagination ; 
and consequently present the same extravagant pic- 
tures of the horrible combined with a broad sense of wawofshima 
humour, which are precisely fitted to the tastes of an 
uncultivated people. In the, Hindi! fictions the ri^nes. ^ 
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HiraoBT ov aborigines are described under the names of Asuras 
Past u. and R4ksbasas, as being giants and cannibals, and of 
course hideously repulsive ; whilst the Aryan settlers, 
of whom BMma as the strongest man of the Pdndavas 
is pre-eminently the type, are represented as over- 
coming their enemy by strength of arm, and xmder 
circumstances of rough comicality not unlike those 
which sometimes appear in a Christmas pantomime. 
Popularity of It need scarcely be added that such stories are ex- 
ceedingly popular with the Hindus ; and indeed the 
degree to which the alternations of mirth and wonder 
are excited, is scarcely conceivable excepting by 
those who can sympathize in the undoubting and 
childish credulity of the masses. 

To reject such stories as unfitted to the dignity 
of history would be to lose some valuable glimpses 
His^ovaiueof into tho inner life of ancient nations. The narratives 
be palpable fictions, but they are true to an » 
composed?^ element of human nature ; that element which leads 

rather than as , , , 

imagination to depict circumstances, not as they 
whioht eyrefer. would be best rcceivcd in the times 

in which they are related. Histories of every de- 
scription must be especially regarded from this point 
of view. The question of how far they represent 
the real facts of the period to which they refer is 
doubtless of primary importance, but it is nearly as 
important to consider how far they illustrate the 
ideas, the feelings, and the judgments of theu.ge in 
which they were produced ; for histories in general 
represent far more truthfully the spirit of the period 
in which they are written than the facts of the 
inb-iwt to be period to which they refer. Accordingly in relating 
f^ ”?“png«i d the ston^ of Bhima’s adventures with the Asuras, the 
jrtjgnthey « attention should be divided between the nurthful and 
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marvellous incidents on the one hand, and the open- histobt op 
mouthed audiences on the other ; between the gro- 
tesque and horrible scenes, and the alternate laughter 
and terror of the men, women, and children who are 
looking on. Nor must the narrator of the story be 
entirely forgotten ; for the sympathies which exist 
between the Hindu story-teller, and the events he is 
describing, and the people to whom he is tell- 
ing his tale of wonder, would be almost incon- 
ceivable to the European who may read a history 
aloud without action and without vivacity. Thus in 
the opening scene of the first fiction, where the giant 
Bhima is carrying his mother and three brothers 
through a dreadful forest haunted with wild beasts 
and Asuras, an enthusiastic narrator will represent 
Bhima by carrying two children on his back and one 
under each arm ; and will moreover imitate the roar- 
ing of lions and tigers, and indulge in hideous 
grimaces to indicate the cannibal propensities of the 
Asuras. With these preliminary observations, the 
attention may now be directed to the stories them- 
selves. The first fiction is as follows : — 

Now when the Pdndavas escaped from the burning house ut Fiction, 
in the city of Virandvata, they proceeded in all haste to- counter with 
wards the southern jungle, which was inhabited by wild SmS'”’ 
beasts, and also by Edkshasas and Asuras, who were eaters 
of men. And Kunfi and all her sons, excepting Bhima, 
were very weary •, but Bhima was tall and strong, and he 
carried his mother and elder brother on his back, and one of 
his younger brethren under each of his arms, whilst Aijuna 
followed close behind. Next morning they passed along 
the western bank of the river Ganges, and proceeded more 
and more towards the south, until they reached a very dark 
and dreadful forest; and all, excepting Bhima, were so 
overpowered with sleep that they threw themselves beneath 
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BisipBT OF a tree^ and were soon in a profound slumber^ whilst Bhima 
^ guard them. It so happened that hard by was 

abode of a terrible Asura and man-eater, named Hidimba, 

TamtoSLaiS yellow eyes and a horrible aspect, but who pos- 

tSmtoSt**** sessed great strength; and he had a sister, named Hidimbi, 
who was very tall and handsome. Now the cannibal 
Hidimba* smelt human beings in the neighbourhood of his 
den, and he sent out his sister to bring them in ; but when 
she saw the long arms and mighty form of Bhima, resplend- 
ent with royal vestments and rich jewels, she fell in love 
HidimW*|gro- with him, and straightway proposed to carry him away into 
posaistoB ima, jungle upon her back, and to leave the others for her bro- 
ther to devour. But Bhima refused to desert his mother and 
brethren in such extremity, and declared himself willing to 
BhimaMuTHi- Asura. Whilst he was thus speaking, the monster 

dimba. Came up furious with wrath at the delay of his sister, and * 

engaged in battle with Bhima. First the Asura and Bhima i 

fought with fists ; then they tore up trees and cudgelled | 

each other ; and then, when all the trees had been torn up J 
and broken to pieces, they attacked each other with vast 
stones. The Pdndavas were awakened by the noise of the * 
combat, and Arjuna came up to help his brother ; but at 
Horrible death that moment Bhima seized the Asura by the waist, and 
whirled him round several times, and dashed out his brains 
against the ground ; and then holding his head under one 
arm he so belaboured him with his fist that he broke every 
bone in his body. 

Then the sister of the Asura set up a cry so terrible that 
the wild beasts of the jungle fied away from fear ; but after 
a while, when she saw that Bhima was leaving the place 
together with his mother and brethren, she ceased her cries 
Hidimbi cu- ^ and began to follow them. And Bhima desired her to 

treats Uliima to t i - t i wv 

^eheraahia return to the abiding.place of her brother ; but she replied 
that as she had chosen him for her husband^ she would 
never leave him, but henceforth be his faithful slave. She 
then threw herself at the feet of Kunti, and wept bitterly, 
and said ; — " O lady, command your son to take me as Ha 
wife, for I have known no man ; and if he refuse to tiJm me 
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I will kill myself, and my blood will be upon your head/^ niSTOET OE 
So Kunti, believing that the strong Asura woman, experi- 

enced in the jungle, would greatly help tli6m in their 

sojoummgs, desired Bhima to marry her ; and Bhima took 
• Hidimbi as his wife, and the marriage rites were duly per- 
formed by his elder brother Yudhishthira. And Bhima took Extraordinary 
his newly married wife, and went away to a beautiful spot on BMmaandHV 
a mountain, where the flowers were blooming and a crystal 
stream was flowing, and the trees were laden with fruits of 
the choicest description; and there Hidimbi brought him 
every day such prodigious quantities of excellent food that 
he rejoiced exceedingly. And in due course a son was bom 
to them as robust as his parents ; and Bhima then returned 
with his wife to his mother and brethren, and presented his 
sturdy infant to the delighted Kunti. 


The foregoing fiction is chiefly remarkable for Review of the 
the downright plainness of the points of interest. Eriremerfm- 
The gloomy forest, the wild beasts, the cannibals, poSSSfinter. 
the strong man carrying his mother and brethren, 
the terrible Asnra and his handsome sister, the tri- 
umph of Bhima, the outspoken desire of the hand- 
some Asura to become the wife of the strong man, 
the marriage, the honeymoon, and the birth of a boy, 
all follow one another with a simplicity which is as 
charming as a story invented by a child. The death Eiteaordin^ 
to which the Asura is subjected is especially worthy ghima d^ y. 
of notice, for it is not only mythical in itself, but is 
sufficient to indicate a myth. In the authentic 
I tradition of the great war it will be seen that Bhima 

I beheaded his enemy and drank his blood ; but in the 
myths he either whirls his enemy round and dashes 
^ out his brains, or. rends him asunder, or kneads up 
his flesh, blood, and bones into an extraordinary 
ball. A modern critic might also object to the im- 
probability of Bhima leaving his mother and brothers 
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HI810ET 07 in tibia jungle during a lengthened honeymoon, which 
ptfs iL included the birth of a eon. There is no necessity 
^irtbwproolli however for bringing forward further proofs that the 
story is fictitious. The fact that shortly after- 
o^ddEirt Bhima marries again without any reference to 

his Asura wife ; and that neither his Asura wife, nor 
his son by her, ever re-appear in the authentic tra- 
dition, will suffice to indicate that it is a later addi- 
tion to the main tradition. As regards the date of 
its composition, it should probably be referred to the 
Buddhist period, when caste distinctions were not 
generally recognized. The story of the marriage of 
Bhima with an Asura woman may have been ficti- 
tious, but still the fiction could only have found cur- 
rency at a time when the union of a Kshatriya to an 
Asura was not foreign to the national sentiment, and 
when caste ideas, such as at present exist, did not 
prevail. The second fiction may now be related as 
follows : — 

8nd Fiction. Now wheu BWma had returned to his mother and 

Mmter brethren, the sage Vydsa suddenly appeared to them, and 
advised them to dwell in the city of Ekachakrd; so they 
departed out of the jungle, and took up their abode in that 
city, and dwelt there for a long time in the house of a 
Life of the Pta- Brahman. Every day the brothers went out in the disguise 
of mendicant Brdhmans to collect food as alms, and'whatever 
was given to them they brought home at night to their 
mother Kunti, who thereupon divided the whole into two 
equal portions, and gave one to the wolf-stomached Bhima, 
whilst the remaining half sufficed for all the others. One 
day the Pindavas and their mother heard a great noise of 
weepi&g and wailing in the honse in which they were dwell- 
ing, and Ennti and her sons entered the apartments of 
the Brahman, and fonnd their host and his wife, together 
with their son and daughter, in an agony of grief. On 
inquiring the oanse they were told that a great Asura 
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named Yaka^ lived near the city^ and forced the Baja of 
that city to send him a great quantity of provisions every 
day, as well as a man to accompany the provisions ; and that 
Vaka every day devoured the man as well as the provisions ; 
and that on that veiy day the family of the Brdhman was 
required to supply the man. Then the Brdhman said that 
he would go himself ^and be devoured by the - Asura, but he 
wept very bitterly at the hardness of his destiny. Then the 
wife and daughter of the Brdhman, each in her tnm, prayed 
that she might go in his room, but he would not suffer 
either, and they all three lifted up their voices and wept very 
sore. Now the Brdhman had an infant son who could 
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scarcely speak, and when the little lad saw that his parents 
were very sorrowful, he broke off a pointed blade of grass, 
and said with a prattling voice: — ^^Weep not, my father, 
weep not, my mother, for with this spike I will kill the man- 
eating Asura.^^ At this sight Kunti bade the family dry 
their tears, for that one of her sons would go to the Asura; 
but the Brdhman said : — You are Brahmans, and especially 
my guests ; and if I go myself I am obeying the dictates 
of the Eaja, but if I send one of you, I cause the death of a 
Brdhman, and of one who is my guest, and I do an act 
which is abhorred by the gods.^^ Kunti answered : — The 
Asura will have no power over my son Bhima, and I will 
send him to destroy the cannibal.” And the Brdhman con- 
sented. Then Bhima obeyed the commands of his mother 
with great joy. He set out with the ordained quantity of Bhima’s serio- 
provisions, consisting of a waggon-load of kichri, a fine SsforjP^ 
buffalo, and a huge jar of ghee, and he went on until he 
came to the banyan tree under which Vaka was accustomed 
to eat his meals. And a crowd of people followed him, for 
all were desirous of seeing the coming combat, but when 
they beheld the banyan tree they fled away in great terror. 

Bhima then proceeded to eat up all the victuals that were in 
the waggon, and to re-fill it with dirt ; and he then drank 
up all the ghee, and re-filled the jar with water of the vilest 
description. When he had finished, Vaka came forward Diappointmcui 
re^venous with hunger, with two large bloodshot eyes as big Asura, 
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HISTORY OP as saucers^ and a jaw gaping open like a care; and Vaka 

PaiS^ii. wcovered the waggon and found that it contained nothing 

but dirt; and he raised the jar, and the villainous liquor 

poured over his face and into his gaping mouth. Then his 

eye fell upon Bhlma who was sitting on the ground with his 

The battle. back towards him, and in his rage he struck Bhima with all 

his might with both fists ; but Bhima cared not for the 

blow, and arose up and laughed in his face. Then the 

Asura was in violent wrath, and he tore up a large tree by 

the roots, and rushed at Bhima to demolish him ; but the 

mighty Pdndava in like manner tore up a huge tree and 

struck about him lustily ; and each one tore up trees by the 

roots, and broke them to pieces against the other, until not 

a tree was left ; and then they fought with their fists until 

Bhima rends the Asura was spent. After this Bhima seized Vaka by the 

Vaka asunder. *' 

legs and rent him asunder ; and the Asura expired with a 
bellowing ciy which seemed as if it would bring the heavens 
about their oars. All the other Asuras, the subjects of the 
Submission of slain Chieftain, wore then in a efreat terror, and came for- 
the Asura. ward with their hands clasped together as suppliants to the 
conqueror of their Eaja. So Bhima bound them over by 
solemn oaths never more to eat the flesh of men, nor to 
injure them in any way. And he dragged the slain monster 
by the heels to the gate of the city, and left it there and 
entered the city by another way ; and he went to the house 
of his mother and brethren, and told them all that had 
TheP&iuUvM occurred. And when he had finished, Yudhishthira said 
that they mu^t immediately leave the city, lest the people 
should discover who they were, and the news should reach 
the ears of the Kauravas that they were still alive ; and 
accordingly they all departed out of Ekachakrd, together 
with their mother Kunti. Meantime the people of the place 
found the dead body of the Asura, and shouted with joy ; 
but when they learnt that the brethren had left the city 
they were very sorrowful, as they were eager to show their 
gratitude to their deliverer. 


Review of tbe 
second fiction. 
Pftinfiil realism 
of the narrative. 


This extraordinajiy* fiction is a striking reflex of 
the mind of the Hindd. There is a horrible re^rlism 
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iu the description of Vaka, the cannibal, which is history op 
immediately succeeded by one of the most pathetic li. 
scenes which ever presented itself to th6 imagina- 
tion of the poet. The shrinking of the poor 
Brdhmah from his impending fate, and the weeping 
and groaning of the wife and daughter, might 
easily have been suggested to ordinary minds ; but 
the introduction of the little boy waving his spear of Masterly stroke 

^ of Remus in the 

grass in childish anger at the Asura is not only an 
exquisite touch of nature, but an afPecting illustra- 
tion of that warm affection for children, and deep 
sympathy in all their thoughts and ways, which are 
the special characteristics of the Hindd. The 
transition from profound sorrow to the most intense 
delight is another curious feature in the narrative. 

Whilst the women and children in the Hindd S* 
audience have been shedding real tears, and even 
weeping violently, in pity for the poor Brdhman and ° 
his wife and daughter, they never fail to laugh 
obstreperously at the preliminary proceedings of 
Bhfma for exciting the wrath of the Asura, and 
to raise a perfect shout when the Asura discovers 
the tricks which have been played upon him, and is 
subsequently rent asunder by the mighty Pdndava. 

The sequel of the story is not without historic HistoricMsigni. 
significance with reference to the advance of the jtory- 

^ ... trating the ex- 

Aryans through an aboriginal population. Rude 
and barbarous as the Kshatriya warriors may have 
been, the aboriginal peoples appear to have been of 
a still more brutal and savage character, living iu 
caves in the jungle, and devouring human flesh ; 
and it is easy to conceive that when an Aryan Raja 
had vanquished an Asura Chieftain, he would bind 
over the subjects of that Chieftain to abandon their 

VOL. I. 8 
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OF caimibal habits, and keep the peace towards their 
Fixi iL more oivilized neighbours. The date of the story 
Buddfaiitio duu may be fixed, like that of the preceding fictions, in 
the age of Buddhism ; and the lives which the 
Pdndavas are said to have led in the city of Eka- 
chakrd is precisely that of Buddhist priests casing 
round the alms bowl. 

Distinction be- There is another point’ in connection with this 
SSsitogS’ mythical narrative of the first exile of the Pdn- 
p?eTCe]iS^ie. ^i^vas, wMch must not be passed over in silence, 
namely, the distinction between the city and the 
jungle. The cities of Varandvata and Ekachakrd, 
the modem Alldhabdd and Arrah, were each occu- 
pied byBrdhmans, who may be regarded as the later 
representatives of the Aryan population, whilst the 
jungle was evidently in the possession of the Asuras 
Bkaohakrii. or Or aborigines. Then, again, whilst the Aryan out- 

Amih,200mUe» ® 4 iwi , , i i 

ofVteSivato* Allahabad seems to have maintained an 

orAUAhabsd. ascendancy over the aborigines, or at any rate was 

apparently secure from their attacks ; the city of 
Arrah, which was two hundred miles further to the 
eastward, was compelled to pay a daily tribute of 
provisions to the Raja of the Asuras. 



CHAPTER IV. 


MABRIAGE OP THE PANDAVAS. 

After Bhfma’s battle with Vakaf the narrative history op 
again changes from fiction to reality ; and the reader pabt.ii. 
is somewhat suddenly transplanted from the region Narrative re- 
of fancy in eastern India, to the north-west country tiOTtoanthenUc 
of authentic tradition, of which Hastindpur may be 
regarded as the centre. The events which followed 
may therefore be received as being moi’e or less 
based upon actual fact. They refer to the marriage important story 
of the five Pdndavas to one wife, who was the daugh- ofthe'^PAtitS 
ter of that Raja Drupada of Panchdla, whom they jacrapaefil ^ 
had themselves reduced to submission at the instance 
of their tutor Drona. The wliole story is so foreign 
to modern ideas, and at the same time so suggestive 
and significant, that it must be regarded as forming 
one of the most important traditions in the Mahd 
Bhdrata. The narrative, however, has undergone so Extensive modi- 
many modifications in order to bring it into con- tradition in or- 

/* . <11 .1 1 . *11 1 ^ reconcile 

tormity with later ideas, that it will be necessary 
hereafter to subject all its details to careful invest!- jty!“ 
gation, in order that the historical significance of 
the legend can be fully apprehended without doing 
an injustice to the moral sense of the modern 
Hindiis. 

The first .anomaly which attracts the attention 
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his^t^of in connection with this marriage, is the idea of poly- 
Piaiii. andry .as an inistitution ; an idea which is certainly 
Polyandry, an involved in the marriage of five brothers to one wife. 

But this practice, repulsive as it is to all civilized 
ideas, whether Hindd or European, is still the cus- 
tom amongst the Buddhists of Thibet; where the 
elder brother possesses the exclusive privilege of 
choosing a wife, who henceforth becomes the joint 
Th^^dutot wife of all the brothers of the family. The origin 
ogpuof theta- of this depraved institution has been ascribed to 
) Division of various causes! It is said to have been adopted as 
a means for preventing any undue increase in the 
members of the family ; an object of some import- 
ance when the whole means of subsistence possessed 
by a family is drawn from a certain definite area of 
(2.) Absenteeum cultivated land. Again, it may have sprung up 
a pastoral people, where men are frequently 
tions. away from their homes for many months at a time, 
either to seek new pastures for their cattle, or to 
dispose of the cattle amongst the people of the plains ; 
and where, consequently, these duties would be 
undertaken by the brethren in turns, so that whilst 
some were away with the cattle, others would re- 
main at home with the joint wife of the family. 
(8.) Scarcity of Amongst the ancient Kshatriyas, however, the prac- 

women amongst - , • n 1 1 mi 

arisen irom another cause. They 
grants- were essentially a martial and a conquering race, 
amongst whom the ties of domestic life are always 
less valued than amongst a more industrious and 
settled population. They had migrated at some 
primeval epoch from their cradle in Central Asia to 
seek new homes to the eastward of the Indus ; and 
under such circumstances they would naturally bring 
with them as few women as possible. But whilst 
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the sexual instinct will yield for a time to that more histobt op 
imperious instinct which drives men to seek sub- past li. 
sistence in a foreign soil, it will speedily find a^ 
gratification even in the most revolting practices, 
unless controlled by the dictates of sentiment or 
reason.^ 

Another institution in connection with the Pdnda- The swayem- 

vara; ongin of 

vas, is the Swayamvara of Draupadi, the lady to whom 
they were united. The Swayamvara has already 
been noticed, but a few additional explanations ap- 
pear to be necessary. Amongst a military class, 
where women are pre-eminently looked upon as pas- 
sive instruments of pleasure, and, consequently, as 
objects of value, they will bo specially regarded as 
the prizes of skill or valour. In war, the wife or 
daughter of a vanquished enemy became the lawful 
prize of the conqueror, and was compelled to wait 
upon him as her lord and master. In peace the 
daughter of a Kshatriya was permitted to choose a 
husband for herself amongst a crowd of candidates 
for her hand; or was given as a prize to that 
warrior who proved most skilful in the use of the 
bow, and who, consequently, would be the most 
powerful protector. The difficulty of reconciling 

* The earlier Buddhist legends preserved in the Mahawansi present a curious 
instance of these illicit marriages. Four brothers retired into the jungle vvith their 
five sisters, in order to make way for the succession of a younger son of their 
father by « young and favourite wife. They settled near the hermitage of Kapila 
the sage, dwelling in huts made of branches of trees, and subsisting on the 
^oduce of the chase. Ultimately, they appointed their eldest sister Priya to be 
Queen mother, and then each one married one of his sisters not bom of the same 
mi^er. In this manner they founded the city of Kapilapur, The eldest sister 
Pnya ultimately retired on account of leprosy and married a Baja of Benares. 

See ante, p. 69, note. 

legend may be a Buddhist pervenion of the more ancient Kshatriya tra- 
ubon. It will be seen hereafter that the five F&ndavas married Dranpadl at the 

■According, however, to the Matsya Fnr&na it was at the city 
of Eanila. ' 
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Hjam^or the institution of polyandry with that of the Sway- 
pam n. amvara, will be duly indicated in the course of the 
secvofthetvo narrative. Both have lon^ since passed into disuse. 

institutions of * i i i i t v -i • i 

As the Kshatnyas established themselves in the 
“• land, the true instinct which leads a man to seek 

for a wife, who shall be specially and entirely his 
own, gradually asserted itself, or only yielded in a 
later age to that mistaken idea of pleasure which 
leads the mere sensualist to indulge in a change of 
partners. At the same time, the feuds and blood- 
shed which frequently accompanied*or followed a 
Swayainvara, in consequence of the jealous wrath 
which such assemblies were eminently calculated 
to excite, naturally led to the decline of the in- 
stitution, and to the introduction of the custom of 
contracting infant marriages by which such out- 
rages were effectually avoided. 

With these preliminary explanations, the tradi- 
tion of the Swayamvara of Draupadf may now bo 
related as follows : — 

Now when the Pdndavas had departed out of the city of 
Draupadi. Ekachakrd, they journeyed to another city, where they found 

every man discoursing upon the approaching Swayamvara of 
beautiful Princess Draupadi, the only daughter of 
Drupada, the Raja of Panchdla. And all the people said 
that this damsel was the loveliest in all the world, and as 
radiant and graceful .as if she had but just descended from 
the city of the gods ; and that all the Rajas fromihe four 
quarters of the earth would be present at the Swayamvara, 
and would seek to win so beautiful a damsel for a wife. 
Then the five Pdndavas were all deeply stricken by what 
beard of Draupadi, and they all resolved to attend her 
Engage Dlw- Swayamvara; and they could not sleep all that night for 
thinking of the damsel. And when it was early morning they 
left their mother Kunti at a house, under the chaige of a 
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Brdhman whose name was Dhanmya, whom they had en- history of 
gaged to be their Purohita, or family priest; and they set 

oflF with all speed for the city of Kd,mpilya, which was the city 

of the Raja Drupada. And when they reached that city they 
found a vast number of Rajas encamped, with a great host 
of troops and elephants, and multitudes of Brdhmans, 

Kshatriyas, travelling merchants, showmen, and spectators. 

And there was set apart without the city a large plain en- The great plain, 
closed by barriers, in which the Rajas were to exhibit their 
skill in archery; and around the plain were many glittering Pa^ionsforthe 
pavilions for the lodging of the more distinguished guests, 
and also raise^ galleries from whence to behold the per- 
formances. And at one end of the plain was a tall pole, and 
on the top of this pole was a golden fish, and below the The golden fibh. 
golden fish was a chakra ever whirling round : and the rule Rale of the 

^ ° . Swayamvara. 

of the Swayamvara was, that whoever discharged an arrow 
through the chakra at the first shot, and struck the eye of 
the golden fish, that man should be the husband of the 
daughter of Raja Drupada. 

After sixteen days of sports and feasting the morning of Morning of the 
the Swayamvara dawned upon the city of Kdmpilya ; and at 
the rising of the sun, gorgeous fiags were waving in every public rojoic- 
quarter, and the city was awakened by the sounding of 
trumpets and beating of drums. Then all the people of the 
city gathered together upon the plain,’ and assembled round 
the barriers ; and the well-armed soldiers of the Raja main- 
tained the most perfect order, whilst dancers and showmen, Exhibitions of 

. ^ ^ ' dancers, show- 

lugglers and musicians, actors and athletes, wrestlers and Jwgsier^ 

^ ^ ^ musicians, act- 

swordsmen, delighted the spectators by their various per- 
formances. Presently the Rajas and Chieftains took their swordsmen, 
appointed seats in the galleries ; and there the Pandavas 
beheld their bitter enemies, who thought them dead, the 
Raja Duryodhana, the ambitious Kama, and many Kaurava 


Chieftains. There also were the two great Princes of the catalogue of the 
Tddava tribe, reigning at Dwdrakd, — ^the amorous Krishna, 
and his elder brother, the wine-drinking Balardma. From 
the west came Jayadratha, Raja of Sindhu, and the two sons 
of the Baja of GandMra, From the east came Vatsaraja, 
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HiSTO&T Of Baja of Kosala^— Jardsandiia^ Baja of Magadfad^^and 
Pabt II. Vasudeva^ Baja of Paimdra. From the south came Sisupdla, 

’ Baja of Chedi, — ^Vii4ta, Baja of Virdta, — ^and Salya, Baja of 
Madra. Besides these were a host of other Bajas, too 
fewtingofthe numerous to mention. And provisions of every sort were 
served up to the guests in the galleries ; whilst cup-bearers 
went round distributing and sprinkling rose water, sandal, 
odoriferous woods, and other sweet perfumes. 

Sio?S*fnto^?he After a while the moment arrived when the young Prin- 
ther exhibit herself in all her loveliness to those who 

dyumua. hoped to gain her for a bride ; and the beautiful damsel was 
dressed in elegant array, and adorned with radiant gems, 
and led into the arena, carrying in her hsJRd the garland 
which she was to throw over the neck of that fortunate hero 
who might have the fortune to win her to be his wife. Then 
Vedic hymns, the different quires of Brahmans chaunted Vedic hymns to 
the glory and praise of the gods, and filled the heavens 
and the earth with the music of their prayers. After this, 
and amidst a universal silence, the Prince Dhrishta-dyumna, 
naprocMmsthe brother of Draupadi, stood by the side of his 

resplendent sister, and proclaimed that whoever shot the 
arrow through the chakra in the first attempt, and struck the 
eye of the golden fish, should have the Princess for his wife. 
Recites the The Prince then told into the ears of Draupadi the name and 

names and line- , , « . ^ 

age of his sister's lineage of every one Of her suitors ; and he also told her in 
The garland, the hearmg of all, that she must place the garland round the 
neck of that man who struck the fish, and accept him for her 
husband from that day, Dhrishta-dyumna then turned to 
the Eajas and Chieftains, and said : — Here stands this lady, 
my sister ; whoever feels confident in his skill and strength 
that he can hit the mark in a single trial, let him arise and 
fulfil the conditions of the Swayamvara,^^ * 

^iimtance of At these words the Eajas arose from their seats and ap- 

the nflgas to j t i i -i ^ 

o^menoe the proacued the pole on which the golden fish was fixed ; and 
the chakra below it was ever turning round ; and they viewed 
the strong and heavy bow from which the arrow was to be 
discharged. ^,Now every man was jealous of the other, and 
yet for a long while no Chieftain would take up the bow. 
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lest he should fail to bend it^ and thus excite the laughter of histout op 
the multitude. Presently a Eaja stepped before his fellows 

and tried to bend the bow, but could not ; and another and — ; 

yet another essayed in like manner to string the bow, but aU juu^ to bend 
were aUke unable so to do because of its great size and 
strength. Then many of the Eajas made the attempt, and 
they strained themselves to the very uttermost, casting aside 
their robes and collars, and putting forth their whole 
strength, but not one amongst them could bend the bow. 

Then the ambitious Kama entered the lists, and, to the sur- 

, -1 the lists and 

prise and discomfiture of all who wore there, he bent the strings the bow. 
bow and fitted the shaft to the string; but whilst all were 
alarmed, the pr^ud Draupadi was resolved that no son of a 
charioteer should become her lord ; and she cried out with 
a loud voice : — I wed not with the base-born ! And Extirordinary^ 
Kama was abashed, for he knew the lowness of his birth ; but Draupadi, on ac- 

TT* 1 ITT count of the low 

whilst bursting with rage and bitterness he walked out of birth of Kama. 

the area with a smile; and looking towards the Sun, he 

said : — 0 Sun, bear witness that I throw away the arrow, Kama appeals 

not because I cannot shoot through the chakra, and strike 

the eye of the golden fish, but because Draupadi would not 

accept me for her husband even if I performed the feat.” 

Then Sisupdla, the Raja of Chedi, and Jardsandha, the other Bajas mi 
famous Raja of Magadha, tried one after the other to bend 
the bow, but they both failed ; and all the other Chieftains, 
seeing that the feat was beyond the strength of such mighty 
Rajas, dared not make the venture lest they too should pro- 
voke the laughter and derision of the multitude. 

All this time the Pdndavas had been standing amongst sudden appear- 
the crowd disguised as Brahmans, but suddenly Aijuna 
advanced and lifted the bow ; and a cry of astonishment ® 
ran through the assembly at seeing a Bi^hman attempt to 
compete at a Swayamvara. Some there were who jeered at 
Aijuna, and said : — Shall a Brdhman do this great thing 
which all the mighty Rajas have failed to do ? ” Others 
cried ; — " Unless the Brdhman knew his own strength and „ . 

Skill he would not make the essay And all the real 
Brahmans tliat were present were fearful lest the attempt gjS'iS 
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HisTOEY OY filiould offend the Rajas, so that the Rajas should give them 

piStt ^0 aiid they entreated Aijuna to withdraw; but 

Aijuna was heedless alike of words of blame and words of 

encouragement, and he offered up a mental prayer to ■ his 

Aijtmainentaiiy tutor Drona, and then bent the bow and drew the cord, and 

anS^Mk^he fitting the arrow to the string, he discharged it through the 

centre of the chakra, and struck the eye of the golden fish. 

Acclamations of Then a roar of acclamations arose from that vast assembly 

and delight of like the Crash and roll of distant thunder, and the Brdhmans 
the 

waved their scarfs in the greatness of their delight, and the 
drums and trumpets filled the air with joyous music. And 
Brau^i^iao^ the beautiful Draupadl was filled with joy and wonder at 
^n^astl^e^c- the youth and grace of the hero who had struck the golden 
fish ; and she came forward as she had been commanded by 
her brother, and threw the garland round the neck of 
Arjuna, and permitted him to lead her away according to 
the rule of the Swayamvara. 

Wrath and mor- But meanwhile the Raias were lashing themselves into 

tiflcation of the . ^ ° 

b^?en*bya"® cned out : — Could not a Raja win the 

BiAhman. damsel, and are we to bo humbled by a Brdhman? Is* 
Raja Drupada to invite us to the Swayamvara, and then to 
give his daughter to a Brahman ? A Rajahs daughter must 
ever choose a Kshatriya for her husband, and shall a 
Brdhman trespass upon our right ? The Brdhman^s life is 
sacred, but down with the guilty race of Drupada ! 
With these cries they gathered round Raja Drupada with 
angry countenances and naked swords, and threatened to 
bum the Princess upon a pile unless she choose a Kshatriya 
Pierce battle be- for her husband. But the Pdndavas rushed to the rescue 
and PAndavS. of Drupada, and performed prodigies of valour against the 
Rajas, and a crowd of Brahmans pressed round to, support 
them. At this moment Krishna, Prince of Dwdrakd, saw 
flirougli the disguise of the five brothers, and in gentle 
words he allayed the wrath of the angry Bajas, and gave his 
m jndgment tlut Draupadi had been fairly won; and. the 
Bajas returned from the field in sullen anger, and the P4a- 
broUu^i^ dav»8 were permitted to depart with the beautiful Dranpadi 
kwsyDniqmdi. who hsd beoome tile prize of Aijuna. 


Mediation of 
Krishna. 
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At evening time the Pfodavas arrived at the house histobt op 
where they had left their mother Kunti, and they said to p^wn. 

0 mother, we have made a fine acquisition this — 
day/^ Then Kunti thought in her heart that her sons had 
brought home much victual, and she said : — Go and share 
it, you five brothers, amongst yourselves, and eat it/^ To 
this Yudhishthira replied : — 0 mother, what is this you 
have said ? Aijuna has this day gained a damsel at her 
Swayamvara.^^ Then Arjuna took Draupadl by the hand, 
and led her forward, and laid her at the feet of his mother. 

And Kunti said : — I have committed a grievous fault in Fears the consp- 
saying, ^ Go yoj;i five brothers and share it among you, and 
eat it. ^ She then turned to Yudhishthira and said : — 

0 my son, the words have escaped my lips ; and now you 
must some way contrive that they may be verified, and at 
the same time that you yourselves may not be involved in 
crime.^^ Yudhishthira remained in deep reflection for two 
minutes, and then said to Aijuna ; — 0 brother, you have 
obtained this maiden : Come now and let us marry her to and Arjuua. 
you according to the law,^^ Arjuna answered: — 0 
Yudhishthira, we are all your servants, and this damsel is 
worthy of being espoused by you.^^ Yudhishthira replied : — 

We must act in conformity with the will of the Almighty; postponement 
and Eaja Drupada has properly the disposal of his own ofi&aupS!^ 
daughter, and she shall be the wife of him upon whom her 
father shall please to bestow her. At these words of their 
eldest brother, each one of the five brethren felt an equal 
desire to marry the damsel. 

Now when the brethren had prepared the victuals for Oraupadidistri- 
the evening meal, Kunti would not divide them amongst her visits at^ppor 
sons ag she had been accustomed to do, but desired her new Kunti. 
daughter-in-law to undertake the duty, saying : — " 0 damsel, 
first set aside a portion for the poor, and then divide the 
remainder into two, and give one half to Bhlma, for he has a 
groat appetite, and the other half divide equally among the 
four remaining brethren.^^ Draupadl then distributed the 
victuals as she was directed, reserving a suflEiciency for her- 
self and Kunti ; but she could not forbear a smile as she 
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HiSfORT OT gave SO large a share to Bhfma. When they had finished 
SSw u. meal, it was full night and they all prepared for rest ; 

- and Draupadi slept on a couch by the side of Kunti, and the 

five brothers lay at the feet of their mother, and after a long 
discourse upon what had befallen them at the Swayamvara, 
they slumbered until the dawn of morning. 
aSftBpupSuiS All ihis time Raja Drupada had been much troubled in 

daughter should have been wonby aBrdhman, 
Brihmau. whom no one knew ; and his son Dhrishta-dyumna had been 
equally anxious to learn what manner of men they were who 
had led away his sister from her Swayamvara. And Dhrish- 
na ta-dyumna had kept his eyes upon the Pdndavas from the 
hou^ifthePAn- moment that Draupadi had thrown the garland round the 
covere*tha& of Arjuna ; and he had followed them all the way to 
are Kshatnya^ home, and seen his sister distribute the victuals at 

the evening meal, and heard the brothers discoursing about 
themselves and the Swayamvara. And Dhrishta-dyumna 
learnt, to his great surprise and joy, that the five brethren 
were not Brdhmans but Kshatriyas, and he also thought in 
his heart that they belonged to the royal house of Hastind- 
pur, and he hastened back to the city of Kdmpilya to 
acquaint his father with the glad tidings. And Raja Dru- 
pada rejoiced greatly, and early next morning he sent his 
^^ds^hS^^Puro- priest as envoy to the brethren to inquire who they 

the^pSvaa ^ priest went his way and put the question to 

them^to^hte pa- brethren. And Yudhishthira replied : — Present our 
prayers to the Raja, and say that he may set his mind at 
rest, for that his daughter has allied with a family that will 
neither straiten him nor disgrace him, and bid him remember 
that no one but a man of noble birth could have shot the 
eye of the golden fish at the Swayamvara.^^ Whilpt Yu- 
dhishthira was yet speaking a second envoy arrived from 
Raja Drupada, saying ; — Perchance you have now become 
kinsmen of the Raja Drupada, and therefore he bids you 
honour his palace with your presence that he may entertain 
you as his guests.^^ After him came a number of people 
with splendid chariots and horses, and besought the brethren 
to ascend the chariots and return with them to the city of 
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Kdmpilya ; and ’Yudhishtliira and his brethren proceeded in histort of 
one chariot, whilst Kunti took charge of Dranpadi and went 

with her in a chariot by themselves. 

Meantime all the people of the city came out to meet the 
men who had carried away the daughter of their Raja at her 
Swayamvara. Raja Drupada came out in like manner with 
all his ministers and Chieftains, and when, they saw the 
chariots of the Pdndavas approaching, they alighted as a 
mark of respect, and Tudhishthira and his brethren did the 
same, and they severally saluted each other, whilst Kunti 
and Draupadl joined the ladies of the palace. Raja Drupada 
was soon satisfied in mind by the manners and bearing of 
the five brethren that they were true Kshatriyas, and he 
ordered his servants to conduct them to the bath and to give 
them royal robes. After this a grand feast was prepared in 
the banqueting-room, and served up on dishes of gold ; and 
there Bhima distinguished himself greatly by eating as much 
as all the rest of his brethren put together. 

When the feast was over. Raja Drupada bestowed The Pfi-ndavas 

*' ^ make known 

many gifts upon the brethren ; and he said to Yudhish- th em^ irth and 
thira : — I know full well that you are illustrious Rajas, but 
tell me, I pray you, what are your names and lineage.” 
Yudhishthira replied: — ^^We are poor people, and if you 
deem us unworthy to ally with you, we entreat you to do as 
it pleases you, for we seek not to constrain you.” Drupada 
then said : — I adjure you by the Almighty God to tell me 
who you are ! ” So Yudhishthira told him, saying : — " We 
are the sons of the Raja Pandu : I am Yudhishthira, and he 
who won your daughter is Arjuna; and the others are 
Bhima, Nakula, and Sahadeva, and the lady who brought 
your daughter here to-day is our mother Kunti. Then Raja joyofEajaUru- 
Drupada knew them all, and was filled with joy ; and they 
told him all that had happened to them from the day of their 
escape from the city of Vdrandvata ; and the Raja ordered 
houses to be prepared for their reception, and entertained 
them many days. Tudhishthira, 

After this Raja Drupada said to Yudhishthira : — Is SJother.^uLt. 
it your command, as the elder brother, that I give my marriage. 
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HISTORY OY daughter m marriage to Aijuna f And. Yudhishthira 
replied " We must ask counsel of the saga Vydsa in this 

matter.^^ Now on that day the sage Vydsa had come to 

Vy^iaa appears the City, and he was received by Raja Drupada with all 
withgreiSiwei^ honour and reverence, and seated upon a golden throne ; 

and all the princes and chieftains stood before him with 
clasped hands. Then the sage Vyisa bade each one to take 
his seat, and they began to take counsel together respect- 
ing the marriage of Draupadl. And Raja Drupada said 
Aijuna has won my daughter at her Swayamvara, and it is 
for the elder brother Yudhishthira to say what shall be 
done.^^ Vydsa replied: — ^^The destiny of Draupadl has 
peciares that alreadv been declared by the gods : Let her become the 

Draupadl must . 7 \ 

mamr the five wife of all the brethren.^^ Dhrishta-dyumna then said 

brethren. ^ ^ •' 

Obje(5tioris of It is not for me to speak in the presence of a great sage, 

Dhrishta-dj^um- , , . . ^ ^ xi. i /xi. o 

iia. but it seems to me that according to the rule oi the oway- 

amvara, my sister Draupadl is already the wife of Aijuna, 

and it is not permitted for the elder brother to interfere in 

Yudhishthim’s her marriage.^^ Yudhishthira replied : — Your words may 

appeal to his i ° t -r-r / i i • • t • 

conscience. be true, but what Vyasa has said is just, and my conscience 
condemns it not ; and moreover we hold our mother^s word * 
to be right and true, that we should all share the prize that 
Aijuna had won.” The sage Vyasa then explained to 
Raja Drupada, that it was ordained by a divine mystery that 
Marriage of his daughter Draupadl should be married to the five 
brethren, and the Raja gave his consent. And Draupadl 
was arrayed in fine garments, and adorned with five jewels, 
and married first to the elder brother Yudhishthira, and 
then to the others according to their respective ages ; and 
the Raja gave large gifts to his sons-in-law, and also to the 
Brdhmans; and Kuntl blessed her daughter-in-law, and 
prayed that she might become the mother of mafiy sons. 
Then the Pdndavas were no longer afraid lest they should 
be discovered by the Kauravas, and they dwelt for many 
days in much joy and tranquillity in the city of Kdmpilya. 

Meantime the Kauravas heard that the Pdndavas were 
alive and had married the daughter of Raja Drupada, and 
K^mvSs. they began to be afraid. And a Council was held in the Hall of 
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the palace, and all theTelders spoke in favour of peace, whilst .histobt of 
the young men were clamorous for war. Then Bhishma 

urged that the Baj should be divided between the Kauravas — 

and the Pdndavas, and his counsel prevailed. And Vidura 

went forth to the city of Kdmpilya and brought back the itetumofthe 

Pdndavas to the city of Hastindpur ; and all the people of 

the Raj rejoiced greatly at the return of the sons of Raja 

Pdndu. 

The foregoing legend of the Swayamvara of Review of the 
Draupadl is perhaps one of the most valuable, as it 
certainly is one of the most remarkable, which have 
been preserved in the Mahd Bhdrata. The event to The nMuriage of 

/ttT 1 !• • 1 /* refer- 

which it refers belongs to the very earliest period of 
Hindi! history; and illustrates to a very suggestive 
degree the rude civilization which prevailed amongst 
the earliest Aryan settlers in India. In the narrative Trsditionob- 

, soured by myth- 

already before the reader, a considerable amount of ‘““i additions, 
mythical rubbish, respecting which there could not 
possibly be two opinions, has already been eliminat- 
ed ; and now it remains to clear away with a more 
delicate hand those further details which still en- 
cumber the authentic tradition, but which could not 
have been excluded from the text without impairing 
the significance of the legend as it appears in the 
Mahd Bhdrata. 

The event which forms the germ of the later Probable dotoib 

^ . of the real inci- 

narrative was probably of the following character. 

Panchdla was a little Raj at no great distance from 

the Raj of Bhdrata. The Raja of Panchdla had a neSajaofPto- 

marriageable daughter whom he determined to give 

to the best archer who might compete for her hand, 

Accordingly he gave a feast to a number of young 

men from the neighbouring families, in some pleasant 

spot which was adorned for the occasion with gay 
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hmtobt of flags and flowers. When the feast was over the 
paeih. priests chaunted their mystic hymns to the gods; 
after which the damsel was duly presented to the 
assembly by her brother, and the young men were 
invited to try their skill with the bow. Here there 
Bnde menri. was a significant pause. No one liked to shoot first 

naeiit of the oc- _ _ i i i -i t it i i /» 

lest he should be laughed at by the others ; for every 
man who missed the mark lost all chance of the 
damsel, and would thus become the natural butt of 
simpiicityofthB a ludo and boisterous crowd. At length the young 

daughter , , , , , i . i 

in moving men took heart and began to shoot: and meantime 

amongst ner ® 

euitors. damsel moved amongst them in a very simple 

fashion, carrying in her hand the garland of flowers 
which she was to throw round the nock of the suc- 
cessful bowman. Probably she knew most of the 
young men, and took not unnaturally an interest in 
right^xciud. performances. Nor was she altogether a pas- 
spectator ; for whilst womanly pride would lead, 
the trial. accopt the victor as her future husband, she 

evidently possessed the right of rejecting an objec- 
tionable suitor, a right which she exercised in the case 
of Kama. 

Beif.poasesaed Here it may be remarked that the cool and self- 
diSSSSfofSoi?! Possessed demeanour of Draupadf on this occasion 
audiy. 'g precisely what might have been expected in a 
state of society where polyandry was a recognized 
institution, and where the woman was to a great 
extent the master. In Swayamvaras of a later date 
yemverM.^**^ the conduct of the damsel seems to have been more 
in accordance with the idea of one wife being mar- 
ried to one husband ; and pictures are presented of a 
timid maiden moving modestly round a circle of 
young men, accompanied by a nurse or a father, to 
assist her in the delicate task of choosing a husband. 
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The main incident in the story, and the one hutoet of 
which may have served to perpetuate the memory S*ii. 
of the Swayamvara, was not so much the fact that winnin* of the 
Anuna won the hand of Draupadf by hitting the 
mark, as the fact that the people all supposed him to 
be the son of a Brdhman. The disdain with which 
the ancient Kshatriyas regarded the mendicant 
Brdhmans, presents so extraordinary a contrast to 
the superstitious respect with which the modem 
Brdhman caste is universally regarded, as to neces- 
sitate an inquiry into its cause. Originally the father cau«eofthe»n- 

^ ^ ^ , •' dent disdain in 

of a family, or the Chiettain of a tribe, appear to have 
acted as priest at the family or tribal sacrifices ; ^“**»‘"* 

just as Noah, Abraham, and Mclchizedek ofiered up 
sacrifices to Jehovah with their own hands. Under The priest ori. 
such circumstances, when priests were first engaged |"®5g^,ti2»reh 
to act for the father or the Chieftain, it would be in oif chieftain, 
the capacity of hired servants; and a lengthened 
period would elapse before the mercenary priests 
could obtain such a superstitious hold upon the 
people, as to be considered of a higher grade than 
their royal masters. At the same time, it would seem 
that the Brdhmans had already formed themselves 
into a separate community, who never practised the 
use of arms, and whoso lives were already considered 
as sacred by the Kshatriyas,* 

The surprise of the multitude at seeing a Brdh- Genenaconmio. 

m ^ in excited at 

man attempt to compete at a Swayamvara, the fears 
of the obsequious Brdhmans lest the Kshatriyas SS^'’^atriyM 
should be offended at the presumption of one of their 
order, the exultant delight of the Brdhmans when 
Arjuna struck the golden fish, and the violent wrath 
of the Kshatriyas at seeing themselves distanced by 
a mendicant priest who lived upon their bounty, are 

VOL. I. 9 
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incidents in the authentic tradition which can now 
pab* u. be realized with ease. But the Kshatriyas had an- 
other cause for exasperation. They suspected that 
Baja Drupada had invited them for the express pur- 
pose of humiliating them in the eyes of the people ; 
and in this exasperated mood they threatened to slay 
the whole house of Drupada and to burn his daughter 
alive upon the funeral pile. The mythical inter- 
position of Krishna upon this occasion will be con- 
sidered hereafter. For tlie present it will be sufficient 
to note the circumstances that followed, and inquire 
how far they bear out the view that polyandry was 
a recognized institution, and that the manuage of 
Draupadf was not such an exceptional case as the 
Brahmanical compilers have induced the Hindds to 
believe. 

Theswayamvn- Accordinff to tho law of tlio later Sway am vara, 

ra and polyan- i 

dry compared, ^hc man wlio gamed the day became the husband of 
the damsel. According to tho institution of poly- 
andry, the eldest brother married tlio damsel, who 
thereupon became the joint wife of all the brethren. 

Rain tadioa- It will uow be obsorvcd that the remaining portion 

dryj“»“^tt-of the narrative of the marriage of Draupadf is 

SJSS^tamedi- Unintelligible, unless the theory be accepted that 
polyandry was a recognized institution, and that all 
representations to the contrary are to be regarded as 
mythical interpolations of a later date. In the 
story of the Swayamvara only glimpses are to be 
obtained of the authentic tradition; but in the 
narrative of events between the Swayamvara and 
the marriage, scenes are described so natural in their 
character, and so precisely in accord with the insti- 
tution of' polyandry, that it is impossible to doubt 
the existence of the institution. 
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According to the tradition as it appears in the histost ob 
Mahd Bhdrata, the Pdndavas conducted Draupadf to pab» il 
the house of their mother Kuntf, and told Kuntf ^^onthea^ 
that they had gained an acquisition ; upon which 

^ , 1 ^ ... padi at the house 

Kuntl desired the brethren to share the acquisition 
amongst themselves. Here an undue stress has been Brahmaniai 

^ ^ 1 >r^ 1 . perversion of the 

laid upon the words of Kuntl by the Brahmanical 
compilers. Kuntl is said to have been under the 
impression that her sons had brought home a large 
stock of provisions, and therefore commanded them proofs of srah- 

niauical inter- 

to share the food equally amongst them. It is also 
added that when she discovered that they had 
brought home a damsel, she repented of her words, 
as being opposed to religion and morality ; but that 
she could not recall her commands, because having 
once issued them her sons were bound to obey. 

This is palpably a Brahmanical interpolation. The 
brethren wore not accustomed to divide provisions, 
for that duty was always performed by their mother. 

Moreover, they did not share the provisions, for one 
half went to Bhlma, and the remaining half sufficed 
for all the others. Again, Kuntf could scarcely have 
spoken to her sons without seeing Draupadf also ; 
and, again, it is mere Brahmanical Jesuitry to infer 
from the law that the commands of a mother are al- 
ways to be obeyed, the childish fallacy that a mother 
cannot recall or modify her commands. It is, there- Natural inter- 

• ^ ^ pretatioTi that 

fore, safer to adopt the more natural interpretation, to share 

namely, that the Pdndavas took Draupadf home to amon^t them, 
their mother, and told her that Aijuna had won the 
damsel at her Swayamvara; and that Kuntf had 
then desired her sons to share the damsel amongst 
them as their joint wife, according to the institution 
of polyandry. 
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HiBTOET oj The sequel of this tradition entirely bears out 
paet li this interpretation. It can be reconciled with the 
,r, ti TT ~ theory that the marriage of one wife to many bro- 
thers was an existing institution, but not with the 
tradiaon. view which the Brahmanical compilers have endea- 
voured to convey, namely, that such a marriage was 
so exceptional as to be a shock to the social senti- 
Acknowiedg. ments of the period. Arjuna took Draupadi by the 
hand and laid her at the feet of Kuntf ; and then 
plainly indicated the right of the eldest brother to 
choose a wife for the family by declaring that 
Draupadf was worthy of being espoused by Yud- 
hishthira. It is also stated that every one of the 
brothers felt an equal desire to marry Draupadf ; 
but remembering that her father Drupada had some 
voice in the matter, they considered it advisable to 

could be con- , , 

suited, delay the actual marriage until the Raja could be 
Draup^l treat- consulted. Accordingly, Draupadf seems to have 
totervri as a been treated during the interval as a damsel who 

damsel betroth- ^ ^ 

bJoth^.®™ virtually betrothed to all the brothers, though 

Divides the vie- not actually married. Thus when the victuals were 

tuals at supper, 1/^*1 • tv 

place of prepared for the evening meal, Kuntf resigned her 
duty of dividing the food to her new daughter-in- 
law, according to the accustomed form ; and Drau- 
padf seems to have undertaken the duty with all the 
self-confidence of a lady who was henceforth to 
occupy the most important place in the household. 
She distributed the victuals to her husbands ex- 
pectant, and smiled as she gave so large a proportion 
Amoigeinenti to the voracious Bhfma. When the evening meal 
** •* ' was over, Draupadf retired with her mother-in-law, 

and slept by her side all night ; a natural arrange- 
ment which precisely coincided with the extraor- 
dinary relations in which she stood towards the 
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fiimily. The careful delicacy of Hindii bards as histobt op 
regards betrothed maidens is also exhibited in de- 
scribing the next day. Yudhishthira and his bre- 
thren proceeded to the city of Kdmpilya in one 
chariot, whilst Kuntf and Draupadi were conveyed 
in a chariot by themselves. The remainder of the 
story calls for no remark. The rights of Yudhishthira 
as the eldest brother were fully recognized by Raja 
Drupada ; and with the exception of a few mythical 
objections, none of which were raised by Draupadf, 
the narrative of the marriage of one damsel to five 
brethren reaches a natural conclusion. 

The Brahmanical myths which have been intro* Mythical stories 

1 T* {* 1 f* connection 

duced in the Maha Bharata for the purpose of ox- 
plaining away the polyandry may now be very 
briefly indicated. When the Pdndavas were on the traditions of ^o 

oif'i 1 1. Hindds. 

point of setting out for the Swayamvara, the mythi- Myth ot the wo- 
cal Vydsa suddenly appeared to them, and told them 
a ridiculous story of a woman who prayed to the 
great god Siva five times for a good husband ; upon 
which the god said that as she had prayed five times, 
he would give her five husbands in a future birth. 

Vydsa added that this woman had been bom 
again as Draupadf, and that the five brethren were 
destined to marry her. Again, when Raja Drupada 
was conversing with Yudhishthira about the mar- 
riage, Vydsa makes his appearance in a very abrupt 
manner ; and the mythical reception accorded to the 
sage, the enthronement upon a golden seat with all 
the Chieftains standing round him with clasped hands 
in token of reverence, furnishes a significant contrast 
to the mortification which Raja Drupada had ex- 
pressed in a previous portion of the more authentic 
tradition at seeing his daughter Draupadf led away 
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HisTOBt OP by a Brdhman. On this occasion VyAsa again re- 
PAWii peated the divine story, and also related another 
Hyth tint the~ myth to the effect that the five Pdndavas were in 
wereflTeiBdnM. reality five Indras, or five incarnations of Indra, and 
consequently the same as one man. Raja Drupada 
and the PAndavas are of course represented as being 
perfectly satisfied with these absurd explanations. * 
§S?ab^4?um objection, however, was raised against the 

proposed marriage, which is more worthy of notice, 
thesw^^** Dhrishta-dyumna is said to have urged that Arjuna 
had fairly won Draupadi at her Swayamvara, and 
eidut brothsr. therefore Yudhishthira had no right to interfere 

in the matter. This objection was answered by 
Yudhishthira himself, as it directly affected his rights 
as the eldest brother. Yudhishthira appealed to his 
mythical birth as being an incarnation of Dharma, 
or virtue;® and declared that if the proposed marriage 
had been repugnant to religion it would have been 
th^ob^tton^ equally repugnant to his own conscience. This 
strained defence made by Yudhishthira, although 
palpably myUiical, seems to indicate that there was 
some force in the objection, and that there was some 


2 The myths indicated in the text occupy a very considerable space in the 
Mahh Bhhrata, but they are so wild and unmeaning, so palpably the depraved 
products of diseased imagination, that it would be worse than useless to reproduce 
them at length. Draupadi is said to have been an incarnation of the goddess 
Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu ; and she and her brother Dhrishta-dyumna were 
not bom in the natural way, but were produced from a sacrificial fire kindled for 
the purpose by a holy Rishi. As for the myth of the five Pfindavas being five 
Indras, it is simply trash. It is based upon the legend already referredTto in the 
foot-note at page 70, which gives a divine origin to the Pandavas, and especially 
states that Indra was the father of Arjuna. By some untranslatable process a 
portion of Indra’s energy becomes transfused into the fathers of the other four 
P&ndavas, and thus all the five P&ndavas are declared to be his incarnations. The 
myth, however, is not only absurd in itself, but fails of its intended object ; for 
whether the Phndavas were the sons of Indra, or the sons of different gods, the 
fact still remains that three of the brothers were bom of one mother, and two of 
them of another mother, and that all of them were married to one wife, 
s Bee ante, p. 126. 
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opposition betMveen»*lie institution of polyandry and histobt of 
that of the Swayamvara. The question is certainly past ii. 
one of difficulty, for it is by no means impossible Question orwho^ 
that the institution of the Swayamvara was of a more 
modem origin than the institution of polyandry, and 
that the narrative of the Swayamvara might have 
been introduced at a later period to cover the 
polyandry. The question, however, is not an im- 
portant one, and may be left in the uncertainty from 
which it cannot be cleared. 

Two remaining points in the tradition, as it ap- 
pears in the Malid Bhdrata, are also deserving of*5®DraSfS7S 
notice. A catalogue of all the Rajas present at the 
Swayamvara has been preserved, but it is so palpably 
the product of a later age that it is useless for pur- 
poses of criticism. Sovereigns from the remotest 
quarters of India are said to have attended this little 
domestic festival ; until it would seem as if the names 
of the ancestral heroes of every Raja throughout the 
Indian continent, real and mythical, had been in- 
serted in the list of suitors bv the Brdhmanical com- 

•/ 

pilers. The task of interpolation wa^ indeed easy, 
whilst every reigning Chieftain would be highly 
gratified at finding that his ancestor was associated 
with the heroes of the Mahd Bhdrata, and had been 
a candidate for the hand of the heroine of the national 
Hpic. 

T«he interference of Krishna seems to be another Mediation of 

Krishna; its 

myth, which is connected with the later worship of 
that hero. One object of the Brahmanical com- 
pilers was to promulgate the worship of Krishna as 
an incarnation 'of Vishnu. Accordingly the rude 
and amorous warrior of the Yddava tribe is fre- 
quently introduced in the Mahd Bhdrata as a 
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HiOTOBT OF mediator in times of feud, and a consoler in times 
p^T ri. of afSiction. Of course it is not altogether impos- 
sible for Krishna to have been present at the Sway- 
amvara, or for him to have interposed to allay the 
wrath of the disappointed Kshatriyas ; but the dis- 
tance from Dwdrakd to the scene of the tradition, 
and the rude character of Krishna as displayed in 
the earlier traditions, militate very strongly against 
the truth of the legend. 

No ftertiwr rtiu- The narrative of the Swayamvara of Draupadf 

Biori to the ex- - . _ ^ 

having been brought to a legitimate conclusion by 
her marriage, no further allusion is made to the 
sign^nnoeof exceptional nature of the union. Henceforth the 

the allifljloe, as • 

F^^io/tha sigoihcance of the alliance wholly turns upon the 
Ptodaru. happy effects which it produced upon the fortunes 
of the Pdndavas. Indeed, there are indications in 
the Mahd Bhdrata that the marriage was a planned 
thing. Raja Drupada must have been equally as 
desirous of the assistance of the Pdndavas in re- 
venging himself upon Drona, as the Pdndavas had 
been desirous of an alliance with Drupada to enable 
them to recover possession of the Raj. It is accord- 
ingly said that Drupada purposely selected the huge 
bow with which the feat of shooting the golden fish 
was performed, in the hope that he might thus gain 
Aijuna for a son-in-law, inasmuch as no one but 
Arjuna would be strong enough to string the bow. 
But the question is scarcely worth the trouble of 
E^ma^the probabilities. It will be sufficient to say 

duaooe. that the Kauravas were much alarmed at the 
alliance ; and that the Mahdraja summoned a Council 
to consider what steps should be tSken to meet the 
crisis which had occurred. 

Phe ancient Councils of the Kshatriyas present a 
strange idterest, inasmuch as they formed the germ 
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from whict the European Parliaments of the Middle histoet or 
Ages undoubtedly sprang, and they still linger in paet n. 
Hindii capitals under the name of Durbars. Un- primitive 
fortunately, the speeches which have been preserved dent Coundls of 
in the Mahd Bhdrata are rarely characterized by the Inferiority of 
fire and dignity which is breathed fi'om the lips of 
Homeric heroes ; and are wholly wanting in that 
vigorous thought which finds expression in the 
orations which appear in Thucydides. Indeed, 
they have passed through a very different crucible, 
and are little better than childish conversations, 
not unfrequently lengthened out with Brahmanical 
details. But still the scene which transpired in the 
rude entrance Hall of the palace at Hastindpur is scene in the 

. An 1 y-Ni • • r* 1 1 Council-hall at 

very suggestive. All the Chieftains of the royal HwtinApur. 
house are said to have assembled on the occasion 
adorned with garlands. There were the grave 
elders desirous of peace, and the turbulent youths 
who were elamorous for war ; whilst the weak and 
indulgent Mahdraja sat in their midst, his viewless 
orbs hopelessly turned upon the assembly. Bhlshma, Bhishmapro- 

- •' poses a division 

the patriarch of the house, at length proposed that 
the Pdndavas should be invited to return to Has- 
tindpur, and that the Raj should then be divided 
between the sons of Dhritardshtra and the sons of 
Pdndu. This counsel is said to have prevailed. 

Vidura was sent to bring the Pdndavas and their 
wife to Hastindpur ; and Raja Drupada, in behalf of 
his sons-in-law, was induced to agree to the terms 
of reconciliation. Accordingly, the Pdndavas set Betumortbe 

^ o •/ / P&ndavas to 

out for Hastindpur accompanied by their mother 
and joint wife ; and all the people of the Raj 
rejoiced greatly at the return of the sons of Raja 
Pdndu, and went out in great multitudes to wel- 
come them back to the house of their fathers. 
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EEIGN OF THE PANDAVAS IN KhXnDAVA-PEASTHA. 

The division of the Raj of Bharata indicates an 
important event in the history of the Aryan invasion 
of India. It was not so much a division of territory, 
as a division of the family, and perchance to some 
extent a division of the people ; one branch remain- 
ing at Hastindpur, whilst the other went out to 
wrest a new country from the aborigines, and clear 
and cultivate the lands. It has already been seen 
that the Raj of Hastinapur was in reality nothing 
more than a certain area of cultivated lands and 
pastures, which furnished subsistence for a band 
of Aryan settlers under the rule of the Mahdraja. 
It will now bo seen that the so-called division was a 
migration ; that the Piindavas, accompanied perhaps 
by servants or retainers, departed out of the country 
on the banks of the Ganges, and proceeded to a 
country on the banks of the Jumnd, where they 
cleared the jungle, and established a Raj of their 
own. Before proceeding further, however, it will 
be necessary to reproduce the legend of the migra- 
tion. 

After many days Mahdraja Dhritardshta sent for Tud- 
hishtUra and his brethren, and said to in the presence 
of Bhfshma: — “It is most proper for you to go to the 
country of KMndava-prastha, and I will make over to yon 
the half of the Baj.’^ And Bhishma said “ The 
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has spoken well ; so go^now and dwell in the country of history op 
KJidndava-prastlia, and take charge of your share of the 

Eaj/^ So the Pdndavas took their leave of the Mahdraja, ^ 

and of Bhishma, and of Drona, and of all their kinsmen, and 
proceeded toward the south until they came to the country 
of Khdndava-prastha on the banks of the river Jumnd ; and PdndavaR found 
there they built a fort, and collected such a number of 
inhabitants that the city resembled the city of Indra, and the 
city was named Indra-prastha. And the Raj of Yudhish- 


thira and his brethren became famous throughout the world, Thoir famous 

^ administration. 

for they punished all evil-doers, and subdued all the robbers 


round about them, and any one who suffered wrong went to 


them for succour, like children going to a father. 


The first difficulty that occurs in the foregoing origin of the 
tradition is the confusion winch exists between the ‘i^Hf 
division of the Raj and the migration of the Panda- “in onSeSi. 
vas. This confusion probably originated in the ap- 
plication of the name of Bharata, not to any par- 
ticular Aryan settlement, but to the aggregate of 
settlements, and probably to an indefinite tract of 
unknown and unsubdued country beyond ; and thus 
it was that the term Bhdrata-varsha became gradu- 
ally applied to the whole of India. Under such cir- 
cumstances the Mahdraja might have made over to 
Pdndavas the forest of Khdndava, as a portion 
of the assumed empire of Bhilrata; but after the 
Pdndavas had once cleared the land, and established 
themselves in the country, the new Raj would be 
emphatically their own. 

A second difficulty in the tradition arises from 
an omission which is not without significance. The SiSTof the''” 
Pdndavas had evidently migrated into a new^“"®'*' 
country, and yit nothing whatever is said about 
the clearing of the jungle. Now it is difficult to 
conceive that such an important event should have 
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£>und flio place in the original tradition ; and yet if 
it had been preserved in its integrity by the later 
compilers, it would have undoubtedly militated 
against two deeply-rooted ideas, namely, that the 
Raj of Bhdrata extended over the whole of India, 
and that the Kshatriyas were warriors who never 
stooped to the cultivation of the soil. In a later por- 
tion of the storj’’, however, a myth has been pre- 
served, which is entitled, The Burning of the 
Forest of Khdndava;” and notwithstanding the 
wild and absurd details of the story, it suflSciently 
indicates the true character of the Aryan invasion, 
and the occupations of the early Kshatriya settlers.^ 
The essential portions of the myth may now be re- 
lated as follows : — 

Now it came to pass that Krishna paid a visit to the 
Pdndavas at Indra-prastha, and Arjuna invited him to go out 
hunting in the great forest of IQiandava. So everything 
was made ready, and Aijuna went out with Krishna to hunt 
in the great forest ; and when they came to a pleasant spot 
they sat down and drank wine, whilst the musicians played 
before them, and the singers and story-tellers amused them 
with songs and stories. At length on a certain day a 
Brdhman came to Krishna and Aijuna; and he was very 
large and fat, and his colour was yellow, and his form was 
frightful to behold ; but when Krishna and Arjuna saw the 
Briihman they received him with great respect, and seated 
him beside themselves. The Brdhman then said : — I am 
Agni (fire), and a great Rishihas offered sacrifice andpoured 
oil upon the altar for the space of twelve years, so that my 
strength is gone and my colour has become yellow from 
drinking up the oil: I therefore desired to consume the 
great forest of Khdndava, so that my strength and colour 

* The myth of “ The Burning of the Forest of Khhndava is not related in 
the Mahh Bhhrata, until after ^e mythical exile of Aijuna, which will appear 
hereafter. t 
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might return again to me ; but whenever I began to devour history op 
the forest, Indra poured down abundance of rain and 

quenched the fire, for he is desirous of preserving the great 

serpents who are dwelling in that jungle < I therefore SSrelwtheaiiy . 
beseech you, 0 Krishna and Aijuna, to protect me against serpents. 
Indra.^^ At these words Arjuna agreed to make war against 
Indra, if Agni would provide him with celestial weapons ; 
and Agni then gave Arjuna the bow which is called Gdndiva, 
together with two quivers, and a chariot having the monkey 
god for its standard. Then Arjuna and Krishna fought Arjuna and 
Indra, and Agni devoured the forest of Khdndava ; and all [nlra, 
the serpents were devoured likewise, excepting their Raja vours the forest. 
Takshaka, who escaped from the burning. 

The meaning of this myth, as far as it bears 
upon the clearing of the forest, will now be obvious. fo"e8topp& 
A Scythic tribe of Ndgas were located in the jungle 
of Khdndava, and naturally objected to the confla- 
gration, which was, however, ultimately carried out. 

The actual burning of the forest, and war against 
the Scythic Ndgas, seem to have been famous in 
Kshatriya tradition ; and hence the gods and Brdh- 
mans, and especially Krishna, were associated with 
it. There is also a religious meaning in the myth 
which will be discussed hereafter. 

The migration of a branch of Kshatriya settlers Progress of two 

•' bands of Aryans 

from the banks of the Ganges to the banks of the ^uth^t ®one 
Jumnd is also interesting from another point ofSTheG^i*’^ 
view. It seems to indicate that whilst one band of«iopj 5 ‘j>evaijey 
Aryan colonists moved towards the south-east along 
the valley of the Ganges, another hand moved in 
the same direction along the valley of the Jumnd. 

Again, the site of Indra-prastha is far more distinctly the 

indicated than the site of Hastindpur. The pilgrim 
who wends his way from the modem city of Delhi 
to pay a visit to the strange relics of the ancient 
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HtsToaT OP •world which surround the mysterious Kdtub, will 
pJSt'uL find on either side of his road a number of desolate 
^ heaps, the debris of thousands of years, the remains 
of successive capitals which date back to the very 
da'wn of history ; and local tradition still points to 
these sepulchres of departed ages as the sole remains 
of the Raj of the sons of Pdndu, and their once fa- 
mous city of Indra-prastha.® 

The next point in the tradition which calls for 
observation, is the strange domestic life which ac- 
companied the institution of polyandry. The ti’a- 
dition needs no introduction, but may be briefly re- 
lated here : — 


J/'gend of tho 
five houses of the 
P^ndavas. 


Matrimonial 

law. 


Alleged bn«(di 
of the Jaw by 
Aijuna. 


Now as tho five Ptiudavas were husbands of one wife, 
each of the brethren had a house and garden of his own, and 
Draupadi dwelt with eacli of them in turn for two days at a 
time j and it was a law amongst them, that if a brother 
entered the house of another brother, whilst Draupadi was 
dwelling there, he should depart out of tho city and go into 
exile for twelve years. Now it so happened that all the 
weapons belonging to the brethren were kept in the house 
of Yudhishthira ; and it came to pass that one night whilst 
Draupadi was dwelling with Yudhishthira, a Brahman came 
with a loud outcry to the gate of Arjuna, and prayed for 
vengeance against a band of robbers who had carried away 
his cows. And the Brdhman was very clamorous, and Arjuna 
himself was very desirous to pursue the robbers. So Aijuna 
entered the house of Yudhishthira, and girded on his own 
coat of mail, and tied on his sword and buckler, and took his 
bow and arrows in his hand ; and he overtook the robbers 
and slew some of them, and the remainder fled and left the 


® The whole of this neighbourhood is rich in historic association ; and ^e 
journey from Delhi to the Kdtub, and from the K6tub to Toglukabad, is perhaps 
one of the most interesting in India. At Toglukabad is the first great outpost of 
the Mussulman Afghans. The Kfitub is a pillar of Islam victory erected amidst 
the remains of what was once a famous Buddhist city. Modem^Delhi, again, was 
the great metropolis of the Mogul emperors. 
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cattle behind them. A»d Aijuna brought away the cattle histoet of 
and delivered them up to the Brdhman ; and in the morning 

he went to Yudhishthira and told him all that he had done : 7-: r~ 

and he requested permission to take his leave and go into tweive'^artf L- 
exile for twelve years according to the rule. And Yudhish- 
thira was much troubled, and said: — ^^You have done no Je««uitic8a re- 
harm, Arjuna, for I am your elder brother, and the same to Yudhishthira. 
you as a father : If indeed I had entered your house when 
Draupadi was there, then I should have been bound to go 
out of the city for twelve years ; but when you entered my 
house, it was to you as the dwelling of your father ; and I 
pray you therefore to think no more of the matter.^^ But 
Aijuna replied : — When we pledged ourselves by oath to 
this rule, nothing was said about the house of the elder 
brother being as the house of a father, and I am bound to 
depart out of the city.^^ And Arjuna took his leave of his Arjuna goes into 
mother and brethren, and of his wife Draupadi, and sot his 
face towards the jungle. 

The question of how far the matrimonial law Dubiousauthen- 
above indicated is historically true, can scarcely be trimonrai law. 
discussed with minuteness by the modem historian. 

There is, however, sufficient evidence to excite the 
suspicion that it is purely mythical, and that it has 
been introduced for the solo purpose of toning down 
the more offensive features of the marriage. It is 
said to have originated with a famous Brdhman 
sage named Ndrada, who abruptly introduced him- 
self to the five brethren for the purpose of laying 
down Ihe rule.® The point, however, which is really 
deserving of notice, is the obligation which each of 
the brothers imposed upon himself, of going into 


* The story of the intervention of N&rada is amusing enough, but scarcely 
fitted for European eyes. He is said to have been received with every mark of 
honour and reverence, by Draupadi as well as by her husbands ; but the sage had 
the delicacy to signal to Draupadi to leave the room, whilst he discussed with her 
husbands the propriety of their accepting the arrangement which he proposed. 
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HI8T0&T OF exile for twelve years in the event of any breach of 
pxBT iL the rule. Abundant evidence can be furnished that 
the exile is a myth. It is improbable that all the 
to « myth. woapons should have been kept in the house of 
Yudhishthira whilst the matrimonial law was in 
force. It is improbable that Arjuna should have 
gone out single-handed against a band of robbers. 
The sophistry which Yudhishthira employs to per- 
suade his brother to ignore the law is foreign to the 
character of the speaker, and is probably the inter- 
polation of some Jesuitical Brdhman. The period of 
twelve years is an obvious exaggeration. Moreover, 
it will presently be seen that the whole narrative of 
Arjuna’s exile is crowded with details which are 
either supernatural, or Brahmanical, or an outrage 
upon geographical knowledge. The reason for the 
myth is, however, sufficiently obvious. Since Na- , 
rada the sage is said to have laid down the rule, it 
became necessary to show that the rule was faith- 
fully observed, and this observance could only be 
indicated by an alleged breach of the rule. 

Aijuim’s exiles The narrative of the adventures of Arjuna during 

ta^thioaiohap twolvo years of exile^ is evidently the work of 

Piigrimifses to One of the later Brahmanical “arrangers.” It con- 

sacred Brah- . i -v 

^^niSd^y pilgrimages to the most holy Brahmanical 

e^w dofBrth- localities, accompanied by a crowd of Brahmanical 
sages, who are palpably supernumeraries. It also 
Amonnintbe includes three different amours in the three nlost re- 

remotest quar« 

tors of India, mote quarters of India, namely, Hurdwar, in the 
extreme north; Munnipiir, in the extreme east be- 
yond the Bengal frontier; and Dwdrakd, in the 
extreme west, at the furthest end of the peninsula of 
Guzerat. Moreover, whilst the Brahmanical com- 
pilers have industriously filled up the time as resrards 
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Aijuna; they have neglected to record a single fact hibtoet or 
as regards his wife and four brethren ; 'and the state 
of affairs at the end of the twelve long years is pre- 
cisely the same as at the commencement of the exile* 

This mythical character will be rendered still more 
evident by a brief relation of the adventures which 
are said to have befallen Arjuna during his absence 
from Indra-prastha. For the convenience of com- 
ment the narrative of the exile may be divided into 
two portions; the first comprising the adventures 
prior to Arjuna’s visit to Krishna, and the second 
embracing the legend of Arjuna’s marriage to Krish- 
na’s sister. The first portion of the legend is as 
follows : — 


Now many Brdhmans went with Arjuna, and he made 
pilgrimages to all the holy places, and he wont to Hurdwar 
on the river Ganges, and bathed there ; and a damsel named 
Ulupl, the daughter of Vasuki, the liaja of the Ndgas, was 
likewise bathing there, and she saw Arjuna and besought 
him to espouse her, and ho abode with her many days. 
After this Arjuna went into the countries of the south, and 
proceeded to the Mahendra mountain, and received many 
praises from Parasu Pama, who dwelt there ; and Parasu 
Pdma gave Arjuna many powerful weapons, and taught him 
many wondrous things in the use of arms.* 

And Aijuna passed through many cities and peoples, 
until he came to the city of Manipura, and there the daugh- 
ter of the Paja, whose name was' Chitrdngada, chanced to 
see hijn^ and desired him for her husband. So she con- 
trived that he should see her, for she was exceedingly 
beautiful ; and when Aijuna saw Chitrdngada he loved her 
likewise, and made himself known to the Raja of Manipura, 


Legend of Aiju 
iia’s adventures 
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Amour with 
Ulupi, 


Visit to Parasu 
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Marries the 
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* Mahendra is the chain of hills that extends along the eastern or Coromandel 
COiast of India from Orissa and the Northern Circars to Gondwana ; part of this 
chain near Okogam is still called Mahindra Malei, or the hills of Mahindra. (See 
Wilson’s mU to Vishnu Pur&na, p. 174.) Parasu R&ma was peculiarly a hero of 
the Br&hmans, and the myths respecting him will be found in another place. 

VOL. I. 10 
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HISTOBT ot aad demanded his daughter in marriage. The Raja replied : 


Ohitrdngada is my only ohiid^ and the great god Siva has 

ordained that neither I, nor the Bajas of Manipura who were 

before me, nor those who will come after me, shall have 
more than one child, be it a lad or a damsel : If therefore I 
give you my daughter in marriage, you must give to me any 
son that she may bear to you, that he may succeed in the 
Raj.^^ So Arjuna pledged his word to the Raja and married 
.Ohitrdngada, and she gave birth to a son who was named 
Babhru-vdhana ; and Arjuna dwelt at Manipura for three 
years. 

Pjpoceeds to After this Aijuna took leave of his wife and son and de- 

parted out of Manipura, and travelled through many regions 
until he came to tho holy place named Prabhdsa, which is 
nigh unto Dwdrakd, where he met Krishna, and the other 
Chieftains of the Yddava tribe, who were reigning there. 

The foregoing legend of the exile of Arjuna 
comprises a few significant incidents, which demand 
special consideration. The intimation that he was 
accompanied by many BrAhmans, and that he made 
pilgrimages to all the holy places, is apparently a 
general statement, having for its object the con- 
version of Arjuna into a Brdhman hero, piously 
attentive to all Brahmanical observances and ordin- 
ances. But the stories of his amours were introduced 
for a different purpose, though still having the same 
ultimate object in view. They have been appar- 
ently incorporated with the Mahd Bhdrata, for the 
purpose of representing Arjuna as the ancei^or of 
certain Rajas of a powerful Scythian race, known as 
the Ndgas, whose history is deeply interwoven with 
that of the Hindus. These Scythic Ndgas worship- 
ped the serpent as a national deity, and adopted it 
as a national emblem, and from these circumstances 
they appear to have derived the name of Ndgas, or 
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serpents. The seats of these Ndgas were not con- histout of 
lined to India, for they have left traces- of their be- 
lief in almost every religious system, as well as in 
almost every country in the ancient world. They 
appear to have entered India at some remote period, 
and to have pushed their way towards the east and 
south ; but whether they preceded the Aryans, or 
whether they followed the Aryans, is a point which 
has not yet been decided. In process of time these confusion be- 

11 tween the NAgas 

NAgas became identified with serpents, and the re- 
suit has been a strange confusion in the ancient 
myths between serpents and human beings ; be- 
tween the deity and emblem of the Ndgas and the 
NAgas themselves.® 

The great historic fact in connection with the Ancient conflict 
NAgas, which stands prominently forward in Hindi! and 

myths, is the fierce jiersccution which they suffered 
at the hands of the BrAhmans. The destruction of ttSlirth^ns 
serpents at the burning of the forest of KhAndava, dw«>t8. 
the terrible sacrifice of serpents which forms one of 
the opening scenes in the MahA BhArata, and the 
supernatural exploits of the youthful Krishna against 
the serpents sent to destroy him, are all expressions 
of Brahmanical hatred towards the NAgas. Ulti- 
mately this antagonism merged into that deadly con- 


* See some interesting notices ‘of the Nhgas in Elliot’s Supplementary Oloss^ 
ary, art. Qourtuga. Sir H. M. Elliot observes that the N&gas extended their 
tisurpations to the Magadhh empire of Bahar, the throne of which was held by 
the Nhg or serpent dynasty for ten generations. A branch of them, the Naghun- 
see chieftains of Ramgurh Sirgooja, have the lunettes of their serpent ancestor 
engraved on their signets in proof of their lineage j while the capital and district 
of Kagpore are called after their name. 

It may be added that the whole of the Scythian race are mythically descended 
from a. being half woman and half serpent, who bore three sons to Heracles 
(Herod, rv. 9, 10). It was no doubt from this creation that Milton borrowed his 
conception of sin. The serpents that are said to have invaded the kingdom df 
Lydians just before the downfall of Croesus, were probably nothing more than 
Scythian Nkgas (Herod, i.). 
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HiBTosT OF flict between the Brdhman and the Buddhist, which 
Pass n. a;^r a lengthened period of ^rdigious warfare term* 
!n>ew« ^^ j»i.’ inated in the triumph of the Brdhman. From these 
data it would appear that the Ndgas were originally 

^toTOTOTto a race distinct from the Aryans, and wholly without 
ofKtiiatrtyas. those who became. 

Buddhists were either crushed or driven out of India 
during the age of Brahmanical revival ; and that the 
remainder have become converts to Brahmanism, and 
appear to be regarded as an inferior order of Ksha- 
ErigHngre- triyas.® But there is a vitality in certain religious 
worship. ideas which seems to render them immortal ; and 
whilst the Ndgas as a people have almost disappeared 
from the Indian continent, the worship of serpents, 
or a reverential fear of serpents as divine beings, is 
still to be found deeply rooted in the mind of the 
Hindd. The general question perhaps properly be- 
longs to the history of the Ilindvi religion ; but it 
should be distinctly borne -in mind whilst consider- 
ing every legend which seems to point to the Ndgas.’’’ 

The legend of Arjuna’s amour with Uldpl calls for 
a particular remark, excepting that according to the 
serpent maiden, popular belief slio was a real serpent, and not a Ndga 
woman ; and that she carried Arjuna away to the sub- 
terranean city of Bhogavatf, the mythical capital of 
ggniflomoeof the serpent empire. But Ariuna’s amour with the 
os^^gbter of the Raja of Manipura is of a more signifi- 
of Muiipara.' cant character. Manipura, the modern Munnipur, is 

® This is tho opinion of Sir H. M. !Elliot, and is confirmed hy the present 
status of the Nfiga tribe in the neighbourhood of the Munnipur valley, who, 
whenever they profess Hinduism, at once receive the thread of the Kshatriya.— 
McCulloch’s Account of Mtmnipore, p. 18 , 

’ Snake worship especially prevails in the northern and eastern districts of 
*Bengal, and in the Madras Presidency, but is generally associated with the worship 
of Siva fuid Krishna. 
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a secluded valley lying between Eastern Bengal and history oi 
Burmah; and the people appear to be a genuine pabtil 
relic of the ancient Ndgas. They are a barbarous The modem 
race, who have as yet learnt very little Brahmanism 
from their Hindi! neighbours. They have no early 
marriages, and no ideas of Satf, and their widows re- 
marry. The Raja’s deity and ancestor is a serpent, 
and a cavity is shown in which the ancestral deity 
resides, and the throne of the Raja is fixed over 
the cavity. Whilst, however, the traditions and in- 
stitutions of Munnipur are so widely different from 
those of Hinduism, the myth of Arjuna’s marriage 
with the daughter of the Raja is widely known 
amongst the Munnipurces, and implicitly believed,® 

The concluding portion of the narrative ofj^ep^^otAr. 

^ ^ ^ juna’M marnag 

Arjuna’s adventures now remains for consider- theds^of " 
ation ; and here the myth takes a pleasing form, for 
it becomes a story of mutual affection, and betrays a 
sentiment and feeling far in advance of the grosser 
details which appertain to Arjuna’s temporary union 
with the NAga women. Tlie scene of this charming 
romance is laid at DwdrakA, the chief city of the 
Yddavas, situated at the western extremity of the 
peninsula of Guzerat. According to the Mahd 
Bhdrata, Aijuna had gone on a pilgrimage to Prab- 

® For the information respecting the Munnipurces I am indebted to the valu- 
able report on Munnipur drawn up by the Political Agent, Colonel W. McCulloch, 
who hafipresided many years at Munnipur. My acknowledgments arc also due to 
Colonel M^OuUoch for having furnished me direct with some valuable local inform- 
ation as regards the popularity of the myth of Aijuna’s marriage amongst the 
inhabitants of the country. This myth is a very ancient one, for it finds a place 
in the Vishnu Purhna, which cannot be of later origin than the tenth century ; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that no traces of Brhhmanism can be found in 
Munnipur of an earlier date than the beginning of the last century. The myth, 
however, will reappear for consideration in the sequel of the tradition of the great 
war. 
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lidsa, a famous locality in the neighbourhood of 
Dw^rakd, when he met with the adventures which 
are described in the following legend : — 

Now when Krishna heard of the approach of his kins- 
man Aijuna^ he went out to meet him^ and conducted him 
with great respect to his own house, and gave orders that 
the city of Dwdrakd should be dressed out with flowers and 
banners and every sign of rejoicing; and he entertained 
Arjuna many days, and took him out every day to hunt or 
to ride. And it came to pass that after a while Krishna 
held a great assembly on a beautiful mountain named 
Raivataka, which is nigh unto the city of Dwdrakd ; and he 
gave a great feast there to all the Chieftains and their ladies, 
but the ladies were entertained in a separate pavilion by 
themselves. On the first day of the feast, Krishna took 
Arjuna by the hand and led him over the mountain, and as 
they were walking together they came near to the assembly 
of ladies ; and when the ladies saw Krishna they came up 
and spoke to him, and amongst them was Subhadrd, who 
was Krishna^ s sister. And Arjuna saw Subhadrd, and ho 
was stricken with her great beauty and exceeding elegance, 
and ho interchanged glances with her. And Krishna saw 
that he was stricken, and said : — How can you, who 
wander in the habit of a pilgrim, cast your eyes upon the 
ladies, and so lose your heart ? Arjuna replied : — When 
a beautiful figure strikes the eye it will captivate the heart, 
and so it was unwittingly with me ; and with these words 
he turned away. Then Krishna took him by the hand, and 
said : — This is my sister : If you wish to have her for your 
wife I will ask my father to give her to you/^ - Arjuna 
replied : — What happiness can equal that of the man who 
has your sister for his wife ? Then Krishna said ; — " My 
elder brother Balardma is desirous of giving this sister of 
mine to Duryodhana, but I will give her to you/^ 

And the feast on the mountain lasted two days, and on 
the morning of the third day the Chieftains and the ladies 
prepared to return to Dw^akd. And Krishna took Arjuna 
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aside, aud gave him his own chariot, and four horses as history op 

swift as the wind, and said to him : — I present you with 

this sister of mine for your wife, with the ^entire consent of ^ 

my father Vasudeva : Ascend the chariot and overtake my ^sts^A^^a 

sister who is already on the road to Dwdrakd, and mount her elope with Su- 

. , ohadrA. 

upon the chariot likewise, and drive away with all speed to 

your own country, that you may be at Indra-prastha before 

the news reaches the ears of my brother Balardma/^ So 

Aijuna followed the counsel of Krishna, and he ascended 

the chariot, and proceeded along the road to Dwdrakd until 

he overtook Subhadrd, who was riding in a chariot together 

with some other ladies ; and ho drove slowly along by the 

side on which Subhadra was until he came close to her, and Aijuna lifts Su- 

bhadrA into hi^* 

then leaping down ho took hold of her hand, and lifted her chariot, and 

, dnvos away to 

out of her chariot into his own, and drove ofi' with all speed wards indra- 

^ prastha. 

along the road to Indra-prastha. 

Then the people who saw what Arjuna had done, set up News carried tf 
a loud cry ; and some of them hastened to Dwdrakd, and 
entered the place of Council where Krishna and Balardma, 
and their father Vasudeva, and the other Chieftains were 
sitting together, and told how Arjuna had carried away the 
daughter of Vasudeva. And Balardma was exceedingly wrath of Baia- 
wroth, and he ordered his servants to mount their horses, 
and set out to pursue Arjuna ; but seeing that Krishna 
showed no’ concern, ho said to him : — As you are not 
ajffected at hearing that Arjuna has carried away Subhadrd, 
it must have been done with your consent : But it was not 
lawful for you to give away our sister without speaking a 
word to me ; and Arjuna carries his death with him, for I 
will surely follow hiin, and slay him, and all his kindred.^^ 

Krishna replied : — Why, my brother, make all this stir ? Remonstmnees 
Arjuna is a kinsman of ours, and his family is of the noblest, 
and endowed with every estimable quality : What disgrace 
then can it be to us that Arjuna should have our sister for 
his wife ? Whereas, if you go and bring her back, who else 
will espouse her after she has been in the house of another 
man f So in this case, therefor^ it is well to show no 
concern, and to send messengers to Arjuna -and bid him 
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with his wife 
BubhadrA. 


Mooting be- 
tween Aijuna 
and DraupadL 


Praupadi recon- 
ciled to Bubha- 
drA 


rotate to tills city, that he may be married to our sister 
according to the ordinance/^ And Balard;ma said: — 
Since you are so well satisfied with this matter, you may 
do as it pleases you/^ So Krishna sent messengers to bring 
back Aijuna, and Aijuna returned to Dwdrakd ; and Krishna 
held a great marriage feast, and gave his sister to Aijuna 
according to the established rites, and Arjuna abode at 
Dwdrakd many months. 

After this, when the twelve years of exile were accom- 
plished, Arjuna took leave of his now kinsmen, and departed 
with his wife Subhadni for the city of Indra-prastha. And 
Raja Yudhishthira rejoiced to see him, and each of his 
brethren in turn gave him a feast which lasted many days. 
And Arjuna went to the apartment of Draupadi ; but she 
was jealous, and looked coldly upon him, and said : — 
What have you to do with me ? Whore is the daughter 
of Vasudeva?^^ But Arjuna replied with soothing words, 
and he caressed her, and after a while she became reconciled 
to him as before. Then Arjuna went out and brought 
Subhadrd to his mother Kunti, and Subhadrd fell at the 
feet of her mother-in-law ; and Kunti lifted her up, and 
kissed her very affectionately, and gave her many blessings. 
Subhadrd then approached Draupadi, and bowed herself, 
and said : — I am thy servant ! And Draupadi bowed 
in like manner, and embraced her, and said : — May your 
husband be without enemies ! Then Subhadrd was filled 
with joy, and said ; — May it be so ! And henceforth 
there was amity between Draupadi and Subhadrd ; and 
Draupadi gave birth to five sons, one to each of her hus- 
bands ; but Subhadrd had one son only, whose nam.e was 
Abhimanyu. 


Legend of Ar» 
juna*s marriage 
with SubbadrA 
proved to be a 
mere fiction. 


The foregoing legend is undoubtedly a pleasing 
story, and real genius is displayed in describing the 
meeting of Arjuna and Draupadi, and that of Su- 
bhadrd and Draupadi, under such peculiar circum- 
stances as those involved in the institution of poly- 
andry. But the vast distance from Dwdrakd to 
Indra-prastha excites the suspicion that the romance 
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is a pure fiction, belonging to the series of myths 
which have been interwoven with the main tradi- 
tion for the sake of associating Krishna with the 
Fdndavas. This suspicion is confirmed by a tradi- 
tion, too deeply rooted for Brahmanical interpola- 
tions to explain away, which not only renders the 
alliance incredible, but fully indicates the reason for 
its introduction in the Mahd Bhdrata. The identi- 
fication of Krishna with Jaganndth, which will be 
discussed in another place, lays bare the truth. In 
the festivals of that god the three images of Krishna, 
his brother Balardma, and his sister Subhadrd, are 
brought prominently forward ; and the populace do 
not fail to heap reproaches upon Krishna, and upon 
his sister likewise, for having indulged in a criminal 
intimacy. It is, therefore, impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the story of Arjuna’s marriage is a 
myth, intended to cover the older tradition, which 
casts so foul a blot upon the memory of the favourite 
hero.® 

The general history of the Kauravas and Pdn- 
davas during the alleged period of Arjuna’s exile is 
altogether a blank ; a significant silence which alone 
is sufficient to indicate that the interval of twelve 
years is purely mythical, and that there are few or 
no breaks between the foundation of Indra-prastha, 
the burning of the forest of Khdndava, and the 
event -which will form the subject of the next 
chapter. 

^ In the older tradition, Subhadr^ is said to have lived in criminal intimacy 
with both her brothers. This tradition is universally known and believed by the 
people in spite of the story of the marriage of Subhadr& ; and the Mussul- 
mans frequently taunt the Hindds with the fact. The Pundits reconcile the stories 
by a fiction of there having been two Subhadr&s. As to Krishna's proceedings, 
they are explained away as mfiyfi, or delusion. Mfiyfi is a most important idea 
in the Hindd systmu of theology, and will bo discussed in a future volume under 
the head of religion. 
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Yudhishthira 
respected fay ail 
the neighbour- 
ing Bajas. 


When the Pdndavas had established themselves 
in the city of Indra-prastha, their Kaj flourished ex- 
ceedingly; and the following poetical picture of a 
prosperous Raj, which has been taken from the Mahd 
Bhdrata, may be accepted as an ideal description be- 
longing to an age when the Brdhmans exercised a 
real supremacy, not only over the people but oyer 
the Rajas themselves : — 

Now Raja Yudhishtliira ruled his Raj with great justice^ 
protecting his subjects as he would his own sons, and sub- 
duing all his enemies round about, so that every man was 
without fear of war or disturbance, and gave his whole mind 
to the performancG of every religions duty. And the Raja 
had plenty of rain at the proper season, and all his subjects 
became rich ; and the virtues of the Raja were to be seen in 
the great increase of trade and merchandise, in the abundant 
harvests, and the prolific cattle. Every subject of the Raja 
was pious j there were no liars, no thieves, and no swindlers ; 
and there were no droughts, no floods, no locusts, no con- 
flagrations, no foreign invaders, and no parrots to eat the 
grain. The neighbouring Rajas, despairing of conquering 
Raja Yudhishthira, were very desirous of securing his firiend- 
Bhip. Meanwhile Raja Yudhishthira, though he would never 
acquire wealth by unfair means, yet prospered so exoeed- 
inglyi that had he lavished his riches for a thousand years no 
dii^atiou would ever have been perceived. 
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The Bnihmanical tone of this mythical descrip- sm»0BT of 
tion of a Raj is strikingly illustrative of the change 
between the period of ^hatriya conquest and that 
of Brahmanical ascendancy. The stress laid upon 
the importance of peace to enable the people to per- 
form their duties is peculiarly Brahmanical. The 
Kshatriyas were a military class who delighted in 
war ; and the blessings of peace as enabling the peo- 
ple to perform their religious duties is scarcely likely 
to have found a place in their own traditions. On 
the other hand, the performance of a ceaseless round 
of religious duties, and the special observance of par- 
ticular days, form the constant burden of Brahman- 
ical teaching ; and the whole spirit of the myth, the 
eulogies which are freely bestowed upon the piety of 
the Raja and his subjects, and the temporal prosperity 
which rewarded such piety, is precisely what might 
have been expected from a priest caste labouring to 
enforce the duties of religion amongst an agricultural 
population. 

When Raia Yudhishthira had thus triumphed EfliaTadhish. 

f, , ^ , thira resolves to 

over all Ins enemies, he resolved on performing the 
great royal sacrifice known as the Rajasiiya, at which 
he should be inaugurated as an independent and 
sovereign Raja. This famous sacrifice appears to 
have existed as an institution amongst the ancient 
Kshatriyas at a remote period antecedent to the rise iSSSiban** “ 
of the Brdhmans as a sacred and exclusive caste ; and a°reuSou8 
undoubtedly during the ascendancy of the Kshatriyas “'® 

it had a political as well as a religious significance, 
being am assertion of sovereignty and supremacy as ’ 
well as a sacrifice to the gods. In its original form 
it seems to have been a great national feast; thej^ffiySf 
prototype of the banquets which were held in olden 
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HisTOET OF time in Westminster Hall at the coronation of the 
Part u. ancient kings of England ; and which were attended 
by the feudal Barons of the realm who had already 
paid their homage and sworn fealty to the new 
sovereign. Still, like most ancient institutions, the 
banquet was invested with a religious meaning, and 
was regarded both as a coronation feast and as a 
sacrifice to the gods. Indeed, it seems to have been 
a ceremonial at once devotional and festive ; in which 
animals .were sacrificed and roasted, and duly offered 
with hymns and invocations to the deities of the 
Vedas, as well as served up at the national banquet to 
the kinsmen, neighbours, and tributary Chieftains.^ 


^ The mode by which the Brhhmans arrogated to themselves the sole right of 
officiating at the great sacrifices, and even of partaking of the meat, is curiously 
indicated by the following myths, which have been preserved in the Aitareya Brah- 
manam (Book vri. c. 4, Hang’s translation). It should be premised that sacrifice 
is personified ; so, too, is divine knowledge as the Brahma, and sovereignty as the 
Kshattra. The following texts arc extracted verbatim : — 

“ After Prajapati had created the sacrifice, the Brahma (divine knowledge) 
and the Kshattra (sovereignty) were produced. After both two kinds of creatures 
sprang up, such ones as c*at the sacrificial food, and such ones as do not cat it. 
All eaters of the sacrificial "food followed the Brahma, the non-caters followed the 
Kshattra. Therefore, the Brhhmans only are caters of the sacrificial food, whilst 
the Kshattriyas, Vais’ y as, and Shudras do not eat it. 

“ The sacrifice went away from both of them. The Brahma and Kshattra 
followed it. The Brahma followed with all its implements, and the Kshattra 
followed (also) with its implements. The implements of the Brahma are those 
required for performing a sacrifice. The implements of the Kshattra arc a horse, 
carriage, an armour, and a bow with arrow. The Kshattra, not reaching the 
sacrifice, returned ; for, frightened by the weapons of the Kshattra, the sacrifice 
ran aside. The Brahma then followed the sacrifice, and reached it. Hemming 
thus the sacrifice in its further course the Brahma stood stiU ; the sacrifice, reached 
and hemmed in its course, stood still also, and recognizing in the hand of the 
Brahma its own implements, returned to the Brahma. The sacrifice having thus 
remained only in the Brahma, it is therefore only placed among the Brfilimans 
(i. e. they alone are allowed to perform it). 

“ The Kshattra then ran after this Brahma, and said to it, ‘ Allow mo to take 
possession of this sacrifice (which is placed in thee).' The Brahma said, * Well, 
lot it be so ; lay down thy own weapons, assume, by moans of the implements of 
the Brahma (the sacrificial implements) which constitute the Brahma, the form 
of the Brahma, and return to it ! ’ The Kshattra obeyed, laid down its own 
weapons, assumed, by means of the implements of the Brahma which constitute 
the Brahma, its form, and returned to it. Therefore, even a Kshattriya, when 
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During the subsequent period when the ascend, 
ancy of the Brdhmans began to assert itself side by 
side with the sovereignty of the Kshatriyas, the 
ceremonial of these sacrifices underwent a significant 
change. The simple offerings to the gods were no 
longer made by the patriarch of the family, or Chief- 
tain of the tribe, but by an exclusive sacerdotal class, 
claiming a divine origin, and invested with super- 
natural powers. The result was that the political 
purport of the festival appears in a great mdasure to 
have passed away, whilst even the religious ideas, 
which found expression in the original institution, 
lost all their natural and joyous character. The child- 
like idea of propitiating the gods with choice viands 
became more or less modified by the more gloomy, 
but, at the same time, more complex conception, that 


HISTOBT OF 
INDU. 
Past 11. 

Decline of the 
political element 
during the 
Brahmanic.al 
ascendancy. 


Change in the 
religious senti- 
ment. Simple 
idea of propitiat- 
ing the gods by 
delicious food, 
modified by the 
complex idea 
that the deity 
was to be pro- 
pitiated by 
blood, and that 
animals were to 
be slain as an 
atonement for 
sin. 


ho lays down his weapons and assumes the form of the Brahma by means of the 
sacrificial implements, returns to the sacrifice (he is allowed a share in it).* 

“ As regards the portion of sacrificial food which is to be eaten by the sacrificer, 
they ask, whether the Kshattriya should eat, or whether he should not eat it ? They 
say, if he eat, then he commits a great sin, as having eaten sacrificial food although 
he is an ahutdd (one not pennitted to eat). If he do not cat, then he cuts him- 
self off from the sacrifice (with which he was connected). For the portion to be 
eaten by the sacrificer, is the sacrifice. This is to be made over to the Brahma 
priest. For the Brahma priest of the Kshattriya is in the place of (his) Purohita. 
The Purohita is the one-half of the Kshatriya ; only through the intervention of 
another (the Brahma priest), the portion appears to be eaten by him, though he 
does not eat it with his own mouth. * For the sacrifice is there where tlie Brahma 
(priest) is. The entire sacrifice is placed in the Brahma, and the sacrificer is in 
the sacrifice. They throw the sacrifice (in the shape of the portion which is to 
he eaten by the sacrificer) into the sacrifice (which has the form of the Brahma) 
just as ^hey throw water into water, fire into fire, witliout making it overflow, 
nor causing any injury to the sacrificer. Therefore is this portion to be eaten by 
the sacrificer (if he he a Kshattriya) to he given up to the Brahma. 

“ Some sacrificial priests, however, sacrifice this portion to the fire, saying, * I 
place thee in Prajfipat’s world, which is called vihhan (shining everywhere), be 
joined to the sacrificer, Svfiha ! * But thus the sacrificial priest ought not to pro- 
ceed. For the portion to be eaten by the sacrificer is the sacrificer himself. What 
priest, therefore, asserts this, bums the sacrificer in the fire. (If any one should 
observe a priest doing so) he ought to tell him, ‘ Thou hast singed the sacrificer 
in the fire. Agni will hum his breaths, and he will consequently die. Thus it 
always happens. Therefore, he should not think of doing so.** 
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HisTOEY OP blood must be shed to propitiate an oflfended deity, 
Paet II, and to atone for any neglect in the fulfilment of 
superstitious duties, or for any breach of Brahman- 
ical law. Accordingly, whilst the primitive ritual 
was still maintained, whilst the flesh meat, the simple 
cakes, the parched grain, the clarified butter, the 
milk, the curds, and the soma wine, were still offered 
to the genial gods of the Vedas, the animals were 
slaughtered at the stake in the hope of appeasing the 
wrath of some revengeful and exacting deity, or as a 
vicarious atonement for national transgression or in- 
dividual sin. 

Brahmftiiicai But against tlicse sujierstitious conceptions of a 
pen- diviiio Tulor delighting in blood there arose that 
thfrefOTmatien ^^ighty movement known as Buddhism. In the 
to ^.4^? same reforming spirit, and about the same age of the 
world’s history, in which Isaiah denounced the rites 
and observances of the Mosaic law, the mysterious 
Buddha arose to anathematize the animal sacrifices 
of the Brdhmans.'^ For a period of twelve centuries, 
namely, from the sixth century before the Christian 
era until the eighth century after it. Buddhism 
triumphed throughout Hindiistan ; trampling upon 
the whole ceremonial of Brahmanism, with all its 
sacrifices, penances, and castes ; and setting forth 

* Isaiah’s deimnciations of the Mosaic ritual are very strong. “ Hear the 
word of the Lord, ye rulers of Sodom ! Give ear unto the law of our God, ye 
people of Gomorrah ! To what puipose is the multitude of yom sacrifices unto 
me ? saith the Lord. I am full of the bumt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed 
beasts, and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. 
When you come to appear before me, who hath required this at your hand, to 
tread my courts ? Bring no more vain oblations ! Incense is an abomination 
unto me ; the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot away 
with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Your new moons and your 
appointed feasts my soul hateth ; they are a trouble unto me ; I am weary to 
bear them” (Isaiah i. 10—1*4). The story of Cain and Abel points to an opposite 
direction. The fruits of the earth were not accepted, but only the firstlings of the 
flock (Gen. iv. 2—4). 
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the paramount necessity for purity of mind and histoet or 
body, and a more elevated moral rule. Sacrifices 
of all kinds were especially excluded from the 
Buddhist ritual ; and no corresponding rite was per- 
mitted beyond the offering of flowers to the Buddhas 
who had attained the perfection of being. At the ex- 
piration of that period, namely, about ten centuries 
ago, there arose that great Brahmanical reaction or 
revival, which has continued with but slight dis* 
turbance from either Islam or Christianity down to 
the present day. But the reforming spirit ofg^®jX^°^ 
Buddhism has never been wholly eradicated, and modern affe of 
indeed has left a lasting impress upon the national revival, 
ritual. The great sacrifices of antiquity have never Animal sacn- 
been revived ; and the sacrifice of goats has been 
restricted to the exceptional worship of Durga, and 
chiefly confined to the province of Bengal. The 
Homa, or clarified butter, which is presented to 
the fire in sacrificial ladles, and the Pdyasa or sacred 
food of rice and milk, which is cooked in the sacri- 
ficial kettles, form in the present day the main staple 
of the so-called offerings or sacrifices to the gods of 
India. 

From the foregoing observations it will have been Eeview of the 
seen that, since the first institution of the Rajasiiya, 
the national conception of sacrifice has undergone '”fxhe”roron»- 
four modifications, corresponding to the four great 
periods of Hindi! history, namely, the Kshatriya, the 
Brahmanical, tlie Buddhistic, and the Brahmanical 
revival. The great sacrifices or banquets of the Bmldlustsf 
Kshatriyas were modified by the Brdhmans into i>f 
sacrificial sessions of a purely religious character : fhe Brahman? 

- . jr o ^ ical revival. 

but were subsequently swept away by the reform- 
ation of Buddha, which only permitted of the 
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Hi OTm og o^Beving of flowers. So complete and efleotUfd was 
piKtn. tins reformation, that animal sacrifices found no 
” place in the Brahmanical revival ; and the offerings 
to the gods henceforth mainly consisted of Homa and 
Pdyasa, the clarified butter and the sacred food.^ 
These data should be borne in mind whilst consider- 
ing the description of the Rajasiiya of Yudhishthira ; 
inasmuch as the Mahd Bhdrata appears to have as- 
sumed its present shape during the later period of 
Brahmanical revival ; and consequently the descrip- 
tion of the Rajasiiya in the form in which it has been 
handed down by the Brahmanical compilers, bears 
traces of nearly all the ideas which prevailed through- 
out the widely different periods mapped out in the 
foregoing paragraphs. One exception, however, 
must bo noticed, namely, that the fact of animal 
Yudw^ht^®^ sacrifices in the Rajasiiya of Yudhishthira has been 
^'’PpS'rently suppressed in the Mahd Bhdrata, although* 
it undoubtedly found a place in the early Brahmanic 
ritual.* The result has been that the sacrifice is not 
represented as an atonement for sin. Even this 
exception, however, finds full expression in the 
Aswam^dha, or horse sacrifice performed by Yud- 
hishthira at the conclusion of the great war ; as well 


3 Whilst ghee or clarified butter formed the staple of tho Homa, and rice and 
milk were the staple of the Phyasa, other materials of smaller importance were 
and are mingled with both, chiefly consisting of things produced from the cow. 
This part of the subject will be considered in connection with the worship of the 

cOW. 

* That an animal was tied to a stake and sacrificed as a bumt-ofifering at 
the Rajasiiya, is plainly set forth in tho Aitareya Erkhmanam, which apparently 
eontains the oldest form of purely Brahmanical ritual extant. Dr Haag has pub* 
lished the original text of this yaluable Brkhmana, with an English version 
attached ; and it may be added that his work is of the highest authority, inas* 
much as he practised all the ancient forms of sacrifice under the direction of one 
of the few Brkhmans who have preserved the sacrificial mysteries as they de« 
scended froiU the remotest times. See Dr Haag’s preface to the Aitareya Brkh- 
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as in the Aswam^dha performed by Rdma after his hibtobt of 
war with Rdvana ; all of which will fully appear in 
their proper place hereafter. 

The legend of the Raiasdya of Yudhishthira Division of the 

, T -I -I • /• ^ . t leKendoftho 

may be divided into four sections, namely : &sectionJ!* 

1st, The preliminary Conquests. 

2nd, The Sacrifice and Banquet. 

3rd, The Death of Sisupdla. 

4th, The Jealousy of Duryodhana. 

In taking into consideration the preliminary d) Preliminary 
conquests of the Pandavas, it will be necessary to 
bear in mind what appear to be the bare facts. The 
Rajasiiya was a triumphant ceremony. The Pdnda- 
vas had gone out of Hastiudijur with their mother, 
their joint wife, and their jjriest, and had set- 
tled in a new countiy. They had built the fort at 
Indra-prastha, cleared the jungle of Khdndava, and 
driven out the Scythian tribe known as the Ndgas. 

Finally, having founded a new Raj, and having suf- 
ficiently established a supremacy over every border- 
ing enemy, and having thus proved to the satisfac- 
tion of their now subjects that they could protect 
cattle and harvests, they invited all their kinsmen 
and neighbours to a Rajasuya, and in the presence 
of all the people solemnly inaugurated their elder 
brother Yudhishthira as Raja of Khdndava-prastha. 

The very restricted area of conquest indicated Limited area of 

^ ^ conquest. 

in the foregoing incidents would be amply sufficient 
to warrant the performance of a Rajasiiya. The 
ceremony certainly involved the idea of conquest Idea of the Ba- 

jasu^a in its 

over every enemy; but this idea would be suf-“g‘5j^»pp“- 
ficiently realized if a Raja had established himself 
in a Raj, and gained by his exploits the respect of 
all the Chieftains in the immediate neighbourhood. 

VOli. I. 11 
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[Mmonr ojp In a later age, however, when the memory of the 
Past ii, octual facts had nearly passed away, and the dim 
Idea of the traditions were remodelled by later bards of bound- 
^^SwaSSless imaginations but limited geographical know- 
ledge, the idea of conquest extended indefinitely 
over the whole earth, and necessarily led to the in- 
troduction of a considerable amount of mythical 
matter in order to realize the marvellous idea of 
universal empire. IIow this was effected may be 
gathered from the following myth : — 

Wwj^of^tho Now when Arjuna had returned to his brethren at Indra- 

prastha^ the Pandavas went out to war and conquered many 
de^ermhioH^wi Eaja Yudhishthira determined to perform the 

® great sacrifice which is called the Eajasuya. Having brought 
all his passions under the most perfect control^ Eaja Tudhish- 
doStsof hUsub- thira ordered every debt which any of his subjects owed to 
jtKsts. public treasury; but there were few 

debtors in that Eaj, for all the people were ever engaged in 
virtuous and pious acts, and they rejoiced when they heard ^ 
that the Eajja was about to perform a Eajasiiya. Then the 
Calls a Council. Eaja called together a Council of his brethren; and the 
Brdhmans, and his preceptor Dhaumya, and tho sage Vydsa 
were also present ; and ho told the Council what he intended 
to do, and they all consented and rejoiced exceedingly. 
But still Eaja Yudhishthira was distrustful of himself, and he 
na”^®d taiws Ws commence the sacrifice without taking the counsel 

counsel. of Krishna ; and he sent messengers to Dwdrakd to invite 
Krishna to come to Indra-prastha. And Krishna came to 
Indra-prastha, and said : — " There remains one Eaja to be 
conquered before you can perform the Eajasiiya sacrifibe, and 
SiMt of JaSft- Jardsandha the Eaja of Magadhd.^^ And Krishna 

andAijunaand Bhima disguised themselves as Brdhmans, 
and journeyed to the city of Magadhd, and Bhima challenged 
Jardsandha to single combat; and Jardsandha came out and 
fought against Bhima, and after much fighting he was 
defeated and 'slain. Then the throe returned to Indra- 
prastha, and Krishna advised Yudhishthira how the Eaja- 
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sdya should be performed. And Yudhishthira commanded 
his four brethren to go and collect tribute for the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice from all the Rajas in the ^orld^ as was 
necessary in a Eajasdya ; and he sent Arjuna to the north, 
Bh&na to the east, Sahadeva to the south, and Nakula to 
the west, and they'went abroad for a whole year.® 

When the year was fully over the four brethren returned 
to Indra-prastha, and all the friends of Yudhishthira coun- 
selled him not to lose the opportunity of performing the 
Rajasdya. Krishna, who had returned to Dwaraka, came 
again to Indra-prastha with immense wealth and a large 
army ; for as the walls protect the house so Krishna pro- 
tected the Pandavas ; and every man rejoiced to behold 
Krishna, as men rejoice to behold the rising sun. Then 
Raja Yudhishthira again spoke to Krishna about the Raja- 


HISTORY OY 
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Suva : and Krishna said : — ^ You are now a erroat Raia, and Krishna affam 

^ fo J ^ advices Yud- 

; hishthira to co- 
’ lebrate the Ita* 
* j ashy a. 


it is proper for you to perform the Rajasiiya, and I shall j 
rejoice to assist you, and will do whatever you command.*^^ . 
Yudhishthira replied : — Your presence alone is a sufficient 
guarantee for the success of my Rajasiiya.^^ 


The whole of the foregoing narrative is evidently Mythical cha- 

, ® ® racter of the 

a myth of the Brahmanical compilers who sought to 
promulgate the worship of Krishna. The mythical four 

wanderings of the four brothers to the four quarters 
of the earth, whei'e they waged supeniatirral wars, 
and whence they brought away supernatural quan- 
tities of gifts and tribute, are wholly unworthy of 
notice.® The mythical conquest of Jardsandha, conquest of ja- 

, ^ ' rusaudha, lliija 

Kaja of Magadhd, calls, however, for some remark, 

In the traditional life of Krishna, that hero is repre- 
sented as a cowherd of the Yddava tribe, who re- 
belled against the Raja of Mathura, and put him 


** The Brahmanical compilers seem to have considered that Yudhishtliira 
would he rather dull during the absence of his brothers. Accordingly, the myth- 
ical Vyhsa was introduced, who spent the entire year in imparting lessons of 
morality to Yudhishthira. 

® The details may perhaps be found useful hereafter, as exhibiting the extent 
of geographical knowledge possessed by the Hindtis in comparatively modem times. 
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HierosT OF to deatli. Subsequently, however, Krishna was de- 
feated by Jardsandha and compelled to migrate 
with all his tribe from the city of Mathura to that of 
Dwdrakd. Accordingly, in associating the tradition 
of Elrishna with that of the Pandavas, the Brahman- 
ical compilers ignore the vast geographical interval 
between Magadhd, the modern province of Bahar, 

' and the city of Hastindpur, and represent Krishna 
as directing the attention of Yudhishthira to Jard- 
sandha, as a Raja who must be conquered before the 
Rajasdya could be performed. The story of the 
conquest of Jarasandha by Krishna, Arjuna, and 
Bhfma, is related at great length in the Mahd Bhd- 
rata, but the details are of a purely fabulous cha- 
racter.’’’ 

The second section of the legend, comprising a 
description of the sacrifice and feast, is far more sig- 
nificant than the story of the preliminary conquests, 
although characterized by the same extravagant ex- 
aggerations. The legend, as it appears in the Mahd 
Bhdrata, may be related as follows : — 


’’ The barest outline of the myth will be sufficient to satisfy the most cre- 
dulous reader. Bhinia, Krishna, and Arjuna go out single-handed to fight Jarh- 
sandha. On reaching the city of Magadhh, Krishna taunts Jar&sandha with 
having shut up twenty thousand Ilajas for the purpose of sacrificing them to the 
god Siva ; a taunt which seems to indicate the opposition of the worshippers of 
Vishnu to the worshippers of Siva ; Krishna being an incarnation of Vishnu, 
Bhima then challenges J arhsandha to battle, and they fight together for fourteen 
days without stopping ; and, moreover, without any interference, although all the 
people of Jarhsandha, and all his army, were looking on. The battle terminates 
in a supernatural climax. It seems that Jarfisandha, by the favour of a Bishi, 
had been born in two halves from the two wives of a Raja ; and these two halves 
were supematurally united after birth. On the fourteenth day of the battle 
Bhima carried out the trick which he had practised against the Ajsuras, of whirl- 
ing Jar&sandha round by the heels, and dashing out his brains against the ground, 
and then rending him into his original halves ! Such is a very curtailed speci- 
men of the lengthened myths which are to be found in the Mah& Bh&rata, and 
which are almost as useless for the purpores of history as the dreams of a mad- 
man. 
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Now when all tmngs had been made ready for the history or 
Bajasdya^ all the Bajas came to the place of sacrifice, bring- 

ing much wealth with them ; and those who were friends to ; 

Baja Yudhishthira brought great presents, and those who the 
had been conquered brought much tribute. And all the 
kinsmen of the Pdndavas came in like manner to the Eaja- 
sdya. Duryodhana and all the Kauravas were there, together 
with the Mahdraja, and Bhishma, and Drona, and Drupada, 
the father of Draupadi, and Sisupdla, the Baja of Chedi, and 
Krishna, and his brother Balardma, and his father Vasudeva. 

And all the Bajas of the Middle Country, and all the Bajas of the 
of the South Country, came in like manner to the Bajasdya ; South Coin- 
and altogether there were so many Bajas that their names 
cannot be recounted. 


And every Baja had a lodging or pavilion of his own, in M^ificeut pa- 
wnicn provisions oi every variety were served up in srreat ed for the n*- 
abundance. And these pavilions were all very lofty, and Uajas. 
of a pure white colour inlaid with gold; and round about 
each pavilion were very many beautiful trees, and round 
about the trees was a lofty wall covered with garlands of 
flowers. And the windows in those pavilions were made of 
golden network, and the doors to the rooms were made of 
solid gold, and the walls of the rooms were made of gold and 
silver. And all the rooms were laid with rich carpets, and 
decorated with furniture fitted for a Baja, and perfumed with 
sandal wopd and incense. And the stairs leading to the 
upper rooms were so made, that no man found it difficult to 
go up or down. And the moment a man entered one of 
these rooms he was sure to be refreshed were he ever so 
weary. And the Bajas behold the sacrifice while they were 
seateddn those rooms. 


And Baja Yudhishthira commanded that all the Brdh- Assembling of 
mans and Kshatriyas, and all the respectable Vaisyas and castes! 
Stidras, should be invited to attend the Bajasiiya. And all 
the Bajas came and took up their abode in the pavilions ; 
and all the Brdhmans who were to assist at the sacrifice came 
in like manner, and were entertained as splendidly as the 
Bajas. And all the four castes came as they had been in- 
vited. And the whole city of Indra-prastha resounded 
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HiSTO&T Of with t^Le chaunting of Vedic hymns, and Take and eat'^ 

* were the only words that could be heard. 

p i fl i w — Meanwhile the place of sacrifice was made ready, and it 

floe. ‘ was surrounded on all sides by the pavilions of the Bajas 
and the Brdhmans, and by very many storehouses and 
treasuries ; and it surpassed in richness and beauty every 
place of sacrifice which had ever been seen before. And 

Stoe sacrifioB*^ Vydsa was chief of the sacrifice, and appointed 

everything that was to be done ; and he brought some very 
learned sages to attend the great ceremony. And Sasarman 
^ir of Brih- was appointed to be Udgdtri, or chief chaunter of the Vedic 
Bbaumyaand hymns. And Dhaumya and Yajna-walkya were the Hotris, 
who cooked the sacrifice, and offered it to the gods ; and 
* Choir of young their sons and pupils were the Brithis, or assistant Hotris, 

Brihmarifl. i ^ ^ 

who chauntod the mantras whilst the sacrifice was being 
presented to tho fire. Then Raja Yudhishthira, bowing 
down to his uncle Dhritar^shtra, asked the permission of 
Bhlshma, Drona, Duryodhana, and the rest, that he might 
begin the ceremony, saying : — You have full control over 
my property and Raj, so do what is best for me : All of you^ 
must assist mo in this undertaking, and each one must 
The great feast, accopt a Separate cliarge,^^ Then Bhlshma and Hrona 
directed tho feast, and gave their counsel as to what was to 
be done, and what was to bo omitted. Duryodhana was 
made the general superintendent in giving and receiving 
^IJidgiSjs/ I^ulisasana superintended the distribution of the 

food y and Sahadeva took charge of all the choicer provi- 
sions j and two of tlio most faithful servants of Arjuna dis- 
tributed the rice, the butter, the sugar, the milk, and the 
sandalwood. Aswatthama, the son of Drona, and Sanjaya, 
the minister and charioteer of Dritardshtra, waited upon 
JKniJ'Sr* Brdhmans ; Kripa gave the gifts to the Brdhmans ; and 
Br&hiuaus. Krishna was appointed to wash the feet of the Brdhmans ; 

and the gifts that were given to the Brdhmans were beyond 
all computation. 


extevagant exaggerations which app^r in 
aMmd*fe«^*the foregoing narrative are somewhat distracting, 
but yet it may be possible to draw an approximate' 
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picture of the events which actually transpired. The histout of 
scene which probably presented itself to the eye at paet li. 
the Rajasdya, was a barbarous sacrifice followed by probnwepic- 
a rude feast in the open air. The ceremonies per- 

- T'l* -! Probable cha- 

formed at the sacrifice are not clearly related m the 
Mahd Bhdrata, but were probably in accordance 
with those which find expression in the Rig-Veda. 

A number of priests, either BrAhmans, or the pre- Thepiaoeof^ 
decessors of Brdhmans, marked out the spot for wittKusagrass. 
sacrifice, and strewed the place with the sacred kusa 
grass, and kindled the sacrificial fire, singing the old ^ »aoriaciai 
incantations which had been handed down to them 
by their fathers from times primeval. They next tilSuoma.®” 
presented the Homa In sacrificial ladles, and poured 
it upon the flame with much chaunting of Vedic 
hymns, and performance of mystic rites ; and doubt- 
less they invoked Agni, the deity of fire, to lick up Invocations to 
their simple oblations, and carry them in the ascend- 
ing flame to the bright gods on high. Then animals 
may have been sacrificed, and their flesh cooked 
upon the fire, whilst vast quantities of other food 
were prepared, partly as oflerings to the gods, and 
partly as provisions for the assembly. But before invocations to 
the worshippers sat down to the feast, the deities of gJln'dand p2?- 
the Vedas, with Indra at their head, would be in- 
voked in passionate strains to descend from their 
resplendent abodes, and to come and sit down upon 
the sacred grass, and partake of the choice viands 
which had been prepared for their acceptance ; and 
especially to drink up the milk, the curds, the ghee, 
the sugar, and the grateful and exhilarating juice of 
the soma. 

The so-called Rajas who really attended the racter of the 

T>*/ > « Rajas who were 

iXajasuya were in all probability a rude company oi the 
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half-naked warriora, whofeasted boisterously beneath 
the shade of trees. Their conversation was very 
likely confined to their domestic relations, such as 
the state of their health, the condition of their 
families, the exploits of their sons, and the marriages 
of their daughters; or to their domestic circum- 
stances, such as herds of cattle, harvests of grain, 
and feats of arms against robbers and wild beasts. 
Their highest ideas were probably simple concep- 
tions of the gods who sent light, heat, and rain ; 
who gave long life, abundance of children, prolific 
cattle, and brimming harvests, and who occasionally 
manifested their wrath in lightning and thunder, in 
devastating tempests and destroying floods. Such, 
in all probability, was the general character of the 
festive multitude who sat down upon the grass at 
the great feast to eat and drink vigorously to the 
honour and glory of the new Kaja. 

But the simple details of such a primitive gather- * 
ing, grateful as they would have proved to a student 
of human nature, could scarcely have satisfied the 
aspirations of the later Brahmanical bards, or the 
pre-conceived ideas of tlie audiences before whom 
they recited the ancient story. The age when the 
Mahd Bhdrata assumed its present form was a period 
of Brahmanical ascendancy. The divinity of the 
BrAhman caste was powerfully enforced and im- 
plicitly believed ; and those ancient sages who had 
rendered themselves famous by their wisdom* and 
fabled austerities, were reverenced as gods. At the 
same time 'the Courts of the Hindii Bajas who ac- 
knowledged the spiritual supremacy of the Brah- 
manical hierarchy, were a blaze of Oriental splendour 
and luxury. The Bajas themselves never' appeared, 
before their subjects, unless arrayed in royal vest- 
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ments of cloth of "gold and colours, adorned with a histobt of 
profusion of jewels, and surrounded on all sides by 
the glittering insignia of Hindi! royalty. In other 
words, an age of ecclesiastical power and regal magni- 
ficence had succeeded to the simple patriarchal rule 
which prevailed in the Vedic period. Under such The early tra- 

• 1 1 dition remo- 

circumstances as these, the bards and eulogists, who 
chaunted the ancient story before the later Rajas, 
could scarcely have related the primitive details of 
olden time in which Princesses milked the cows, and 
Princes tilled the land. On the other hand, every 
exaggeration and embellishment which was intro- 
duced would add to the attraction of the legend, for 
they would redound to the greatness and grandeur of 
the Hindd heroes of olden time, the fathers of the 
very men who were drinking in the story. The 
temptations which led the Brahmanical compilers to 
exalt their ancient sages in the eyes of a later genera- s^tpail^he 

• ^ sages. 

tion were even stronger ; for the fabled respect paid 
to the sages by tlie ancient Rajas furnished bright 
examples for later Rajas to follow ; and certainly the 
assertion that Krishna washed the feet of the Brdh- signmoiuice of 

the assertion 

mans is the highest glorification which could be con- JlShSth" Lt 
ceivcdl by the Hindus. mans. 

The death of Sisupdla, which forms a third section i^deathof 
of the legend of the Rajasiiya, belongs to one of that 
series of traditions respecting Krishna which are so 
firequently found interlaced with the history of the 
Pdndavas. The tradition is apparently authentic in 
itself, and only demands consideration because it 
seems to have been grafted on another authentic 
tradition with which it has no real connection. The Legend of the 
story IS as follows 

Now the oostom was at the beginning of a Bajasiiya to a ** 
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HiBTOBY OF declare who was the greatest and strongest of all the Bajas 
assembled, in order that the Argha might be given to 

him ; and Bhishma, as ruler of the feast, declared that the 

honour was due to Krishna, who was the greatest and 
Wrath of Sisu- strongest of them all. But Sisupdla, the Raja of Chedi, waS 
exceedingly wroth with Krishna, for when he was betrothed 
to the beautiful Rukmini, Krishna had carried her away and 
Omierai uproar, made her his own wife. So Sisupdla arose and threw the 
whole assembly into an uproar, and he said with a loud 
Yoice : — If the honour be due to age, it should have been 
given to Vasudeva; if it be due to him who has the greatest 
Raj, it should have been given to Raja Dmpada ; if it be 
due to the youth of loftiest mind, it should have been given 
to Raja Duryodhana ; if it be due to the greatest preceptor, 
it should have been given to Drona ; and if it be duo to the 
greatest saint, it should have been given to Vydsa : But 
shame be upon this assembly, who hath given that honour 
to a cowherd, who was the murderer of his own Raja.*^^ 
Threat of Sisu- Having thus spoken, Sisupdla and his friends who were 
would spoil the with him made a great tumult. Yudhishthira and Bhlshma 
then reasoned with Sisupdla, but he would not heed their 
words, and drew his sword, and threatened to slay all the 
guests and spoil the sacrifice. Yudhishthira and his brethren 
then rose to fight against Sisupdla, but BMshma withheld 
them ; and Sisupdla in his rage abused Bhlshma and Krishna 
in such opprobrious terms that the whole assembly were 
alarmed. At last Krishna said : — I have hitherto restrained 
my hand, because this man is my own kinsman, but I can 
bear with his words no longer.^^ And thus speaking he 
whirled his chakra furiously at Sisupdla, and severed his 
head from his body ; and Sisupdla fell dead upon the ground, 
and his sons carried away his body and burnt it upon the 
funeral pile. Thus Krishna saved the Rajasdya of Yudhish- 
thira by the slaughter of Sisupdla ; for had Raja YudhisI^- 
thira been set at defiance by a Raja who had not been con- 
quered, the Rajasdya would have been imperfect and of no 

Pointofthofore- -i 
Ming legend; avau. 

The foregoing story turns upon the pre^tetion 
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of the Argha to th^ greatest Chieftain present at the HisroaT or 
Rajasiiya ; the Argha being a respectful gift, such as pab* il 
fruit and flowers, or milk and -honey, which the Natuwofthe 
Hindiis are still accustomed to offer to an idol, or to 
a Brdhman, or to a bridegroom on his wedding day. 

The legend is at variance with the mythic account p^iani y by . 
of the pavilions from which the Eajas are said to ^d'uitSythio 
have beheld the sacrifice ; but this contradiction can- 
not be said to prove anything, as it is derived from 
a mythical source. A stronger suspicion arises from tL 

the fact that the story is perfectly in accordance with to 
the traditionary accounts of the assemblies of the traditions reftr- 

•I ^ ^ ^ nng to the de- 

Yddavas, but has no parallel in the traditionary ac- 
counts of the councils of the Kshatriyas of the royal 
house of Bhdrata, which indeed are generally cha- 
racterized by an observance of order and law. Then A^Jha^not*^ 
again no trace of such custom, as that of presenting the ancit‘nt ri- 

jidi 1 T* 1 tualoftheEa- 

the Argha to the most distinguished Chieftain at such iasiij'a- 
an assembly, appears in the ancient ritual of the 
Rajasiiya, as preserved in the Aitareya Brahmanam. 

On the contrary, the Rajasiiya was a ceremony ex- 
pressive of the superiority of the Raja ivlio performed 
the sacrifice ; whilst the custom of offering the Argha Sbi^’to ti!e 
as a token of respect or act of worship belonged to period, 
the Buddhist period, and was essentially a form of . 
worship antagonistic to that of sacrifice. That 
Sisupdla was killed at some festival of the Yddavas of’sisnpSSfis"’^’' 

. , . ,.1 , 1 .1 • 1 grafted on to the 

IS by no means unlikely, and more than one suchKjh^nyatra- 
tragedy will be noticed hereafter in the traditionary 
history of Krishna: and the only question that re- Thpieitendj, 
mams is the reason why the Brahmanical compilers ppaura’of^*® 
grafted such a barbarous incident upon the traditions and enforcing** 

the worship of 

of the Kshatriyas. ^ ^ SjSSti““ 

The whole legend, however, as it appears in the 
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17^ THE MAHA BHABATA. 

Mahd BMrata, is leavened with references to the di> 
vine nature of Krishna, as an incarnation of Vishnu ; 
whilst Sisup&la is said to have been bom with three 
eyes, a fable which at once converts him into a 
representative or incarnation of Siva. For a long 
period the opposition of the worship of Vishnu to the 
worship of Siva desolated India with persecutions 
and civil wars; and the ancient legend has been 
converted into a myth to indicate both the opposition 
of the two deities, and the superior might of Vishnu. 
The Argha was a token of worship. By denouncing 
the presentation of the Argha to Krishna, Sisupdla 
virtually denounced the worship of Vishnu ; and his 
extraordinary death is thus treated as a manifestation 
of the divine wrath of Krishna, as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, of whom the chakra is a distinguished 
symbol.® 

The jealous wrath of Duryodhana forms the con- * 
elusion of the story of the Rajasiiya ; but whilst the 
envy of the Kaurava Chieftain at beholding the suc- 
cess of his rival kinsmen is perfectly intelligible, his 
anger is said to have been excited by circumstances 
which can only be regarded as fictions of a later age. 
This conclusion will at once be obvious from the 
story, which is as follows : — 

When the sacrifice had been fully accomplished, Duryod- 
haua entered the place where it had been performed, and 
saw very many beautiful things that he had never beheld in 
his own Baj at Hastindpur. Amongst other wonders was a 

® The chakra, or sharp-edged quoit, was the peculiar weapon of Vishnu, and 
is invariably placed in one of his four hands. At a subsequent period the c^kra 
was converted into the prayer-wheel of the Buddhists. The subject however be- 
longs more directly to the history of the religion of the Hindds, under which head 
it will be consider^ in a future volume. 
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square made of black crystal, which appeared to the eye of history of 
Doryodhana to be clear water ; and as he stood on the mar- 

gin he began to draw up his garments lest they should be ^ — 

wetted, and then throwing them off he plunged in to bathe, 
and was struck violently on the head against the crystal. 

Then he was very much ashamed and left that place imme- 
diately ; and coming to a lake of clear water, he thought it 
was black crystal and boldly walked into it, and would have forone of 
been drowned had he not been dragged out by the servants 
of Raia Yudhishthira. Then the servants brought him new Excites the 
clothes, and he walked very warily ; and the four brethren r^ndavas. 
of Yudhishthira saw him, and began to laugh at his walking. 

Duryodhana was then very wroth, but he would not look at 
them, and he said nothing to them, and he sought to come 
away from that place : and it so happened that he tried to strikes his head 

*' ^ ^ ^ against a false 

go out at a false door, and struck liis bead very violently in door, 
trying to pass quickly through it. After this he found his 
way out of the palace and returned to the city of Has- 
tindpur, and told his father, the Maharaja, all that had 
occurred. 

It is somewhat singular that the foregoing story The foregoin. 

1 r. ,• /. 1 . 1 . 7 1 fiction borrowed 

IS not only a fiction ot a later age, but seems to have m®usbu™" 
been borrowed from the Mussulmans. A legend is 
preserved in the Koran that when the Queen of 
Sheba paid a visit to Solomon, she was conducted 
by the Hebrew King into a room floored with glass, 
upon which she thought that the glass was water 
and lifted up her robe.® That the early colonists at 
Indragprastha should have arrived at such a high 
pitch of art as the story would seem to imply ap- 


• Koran, chap, xxvii. translation. According to Arab commentators 

the legs of the Queen of Sheba were covered with hair like those of an ass ; and 
Solomon was anxious to prove the fact by ocular demonstration. Subsequently 
the Queen is said to have renounced idolatry, and to have professed Islam ; and 
Solomon thought of marrying her, but would not do so until the hair had been re- 
moved. See Sale's notes on the passage. 
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hi ^e t op pears wholly incredible ; but that the unscrupulous 
PiMii compilers should have borrowed the idea from the 
pogribiuty of early Mussulmans is by no means unlikely ; although 
it is possible that the fable might naturally arise in 
Bouroe. the mind of any imaginative people on first behold- 
ing a commodity like glass, which bears so strong a 
resemblance to solid water. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE GAMBLING MATCH AT IIASTINAPHR. 

The celebration of the Rajasilya bad raised the history op 
fortunes of the Pdndavas to the lioight of human 
prosperity ; and at tliis point the universal concop- avenging 
tion of an avenging Nemesis, that humbles the proud 
and casts down the mighty, finds full expression in 
the Hindd Epic. The grandeur of the Raiasiiya, Dmyodhana, 

^ . , . , . . , , *11 jpaloustofthe 

and the sovereignty which it involved, excited the 
jealousy of Duryodhana, and revived the old feud twr new Eaj. 
between the Kauravas and Pdndavas. , Duryodhana 
plotted with his brother Duhsdsana and his uncle 
Sdkuni, how they might dispossess the Pdndavas of 
their newly acquired territory ; and at length they 
determined to invito their kinsmen to a gambling 
match, and seek by underhand means to deprive 
Yudhishthira of his Raj. 

The specialities of Hindu gambling are worthy Gambling the 
of some attention. The passion for play, which has Kshatriya.s. 
ever been the vice of warriors in times of peace, be- 
comes a madness amidst the lassitude of a tropical 
clime: and more than one Hindd legend has been Hindu tradi- 

,, 1^1 *1 tions of its dis- 

preserved ot Rajas playing together for days, until “‘""s «»"'*'*'• 
the wretched loser has been deprived of everything 
he possessed and reduced to the condition of an exile 

* ^ . 1 / 1 skill as well as 

or a slave. But gambling amongst the Hindus does 
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HisTOBT OF not appear to have been altogether dependent upon 
chance. The ancient Hindd dice, known by the 
name of coupun, are almost precisely similar to the 
SSX^*** modern dice, being cubic balls thrown out of a box ; 

but the practice of loading is plainly alluded to, and 
some skill seems to have been occasionally exercised 
Moderate of in the rattling of the dice box. In the more modem 
“ game, known by the name of pasha, the dice are not 
cubic, but oblong; and they are thrown from the 
hand, either direct upon the ground, or against a 
post or board, which will break the fall, and render 
the result more a matter of chance. It would, how- 
ever, appear from the Mahd Bhdrata that Yudhish- 
thira was invited to a game at coupun. 

The legend of the great gambling match at 
Hastindpur may now be related as follows : — 


Legendary ac- 
count of tne 
gambling match 
at Hastiu&pur. 


Unscrupulous 
skill of Sakuni, 
the maternal 
uncle of Dur- 
yodhana. 


And it came to pass that Duryodhana was very jealous 
of the Eajasilya that his cousin Yudhishthira had performed ; 
and he desired in his heart to destroy the Pdndavas and 
gain possession of their Raj. Now Sakuni was the brother 
of Gandhdri, who was the mother of the Kauravas ; and he 
was very skilful in throwing dice, and in playing with dice 
that were loaded; insomuch that whenever he played he 
always won the game. So Duryodhana plotted with his 
uncle, that Yudhishthira should be invited to a match at 
gambling, and that Sakuni should challenge him to a game, 
and win all his wealth and lands. 


Duryodhana After this the wicked Duryodhana proposed to his father, 

prevails on the , •/ r r ^ ? 

Mahdraja, that they should have a great gambling match 
at Hastindpur, and that Yudhishthira and his brethren 
should be invited to the festival. And the Mahdraja was 
glad in his heart that his sons should be friendly with the 
sons of his deceased brother Pdndu ; and he sent his younger 

ttieinviSn’to Vidura, to the city of Indra-prastha to invite the 

izidr»-prat(tha. Pdndavas to the game. And Vidura went his way to the 
city of the Pdndavas, and was received by them with every 
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sign of attention and respect. And Yudhishtliira inquired histoby op 
whether his kinsfolk and friends at Hastindpur were all well 

in health, and Vidura replied, They are all well.^^ Then 

Vidura said to the Pdndavas : — Your uncle, the Mahdraja, is 

about to give a great feast, and he has sent me to invite you 

and your mother, and your joint wife, to come to his city, 

and there will be a great match at dice-playing/^ When Reluctance of 

Yudhishthira heard these words, he was troubled in mind, 

for he knew that gaming was a frequent cause of strife, and 

that he was in no way skilful in throwing the dice ; and he 

likewise knew that Sakuni was dwelling at Hastindpur, and 

that he was a famous rambler. But Yudhishthira remem- His obligation 

° to obey tho 

bered that the invitation of the Mahdraia was equal to the Mah&rajapd 

^ ^ accept a chal- 

command of a father, and that no true Kshatriya could re- lenge. 
fuse a challenge either to war or play. So Yudhishthira 
accepted the invitation, and gave commandment that on the 
appointed day, his brethren, and their mother, and their 
joint wife should accompany him to the city of Hastindpur. 

When the day arrived for the departure of the Pdndavas, hL 

they took their mother Kunti, and their joint wife Draupadi, 
and journeyed from Indra-prastha to tho city of Hastindpur. 

And when they entered the city they first paid a visit of Pay visits of 

respect to the Mahdraja ; and they found him sitting amongst 

his Chieftains ; and tho ancient Bhishma, and the preceptor 

Drona, and Kama, who was the friend of Duryodhana, and 

many others were sitting there also. And when the Pan- 

davas had done reverence to the Mahdraja, and respectfully 

saluted all present, they paid a visit to their aunt Gdndhdri, 

and did her reverence likewise. And after they had done Jealousy of th€ 

... . •' wives of the 

this, their mother and loint wife entered the presence of Kaurovas at th 

rn / , beauty and ele- 

Gdndhdri, and respectfully saluted her; and the wives of the ®**®'^* 
Elauravas came in and were made known to Kunti and 
Draupadi. And the wives of the Kauravas were much sur- 
prised when they beheld the beauty and fine raiment of 
Draupadi; and they were very jealous of their kinswoman. 

And when all their visits had been paid, the Pdndavas The Pfindayas 
retired with their wife and mother to the quarters which had 2S??th^ 
been prepared for them, and when it was evening they friends 

VOL. I, 12 
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RlKiQET ov vecdred the visita of aU their frietads who were dwdliug at 
P^. Hastindpup. 

Now on the morrow the gambling match was to be 

played; so when the morning had come, the Pdndavas 
bathed and dressed, and left Draupadi in the lodging which 
had been prepared for her, and went their way to the palace. 

Pdndavas again paid their respects to their uncle 
the pavilion, the Mahdraja, and were then conducted to the pavilion where 
the play was to be; and Duryodhana went with them, 
together with all his brethren, and all the Chieftains of the 
Sakuni chai- royal house. And when the assembly had all taken their 
seats, Sakuni said to Yudhishthira : — The ground here has 
all been prepared, and the dice are all ready : Come now, 1 
Yudhishthira pray you, and play a game/^ But Yudhishthira was dis- 
should inclined, and replied : — I will not play excepting upon fair 
terms ; but if you will pledge yourself to throw without 
artifice or deceit, I will accept your challenge/^ Sakuni 
Taunt of Sakuni. said : — If you are so fearful of losing, you had better not 
Tudhishthim in play at all.^^ At thoso words Yudhishthira was wroth, and 
replied : — I have no fear either in play or war ; but lot me 
know with whom I am to play, and who is to pay me if I 
Duryodh^ win.^^ So Duryodhana came forward and Said : — I am the 
^i^^unl man with whom you are to play, and I shall lay any stakes 
plays. against your stakes ; but my uncle Sakuni will throw the 

Yu^iahtWw dice for me.'^ Then Yudhishthira said : — What manner 
plays. ’ of game is this, where one man throws and another lays the 
stakes ? Nevertheless he accepted the challenge, and he 
and Sakuni began to play. 

narrative it may be desirable 
fcthei)»TiUon. to pause, and endeavour to obtain a picture of the 
scene. The so-called pavilion was probably a tem- 
porary booth constructed of bamboos and interlaced 
with basket-work ; and very likely it was decorated 
with flowers and leaves after the Hindii fashion, and 
hung with fruits, such as cocoa-nuts, mangoes, plan- 
tains, and maize. The Chieftains present seem to 
have sat upon the ground, and watched the game. 
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The stakes may hafe been pieces of gold or silver, or histoet of 
cattle, or lands ; although, according to the legend- pakt n. 

ary account which follows, they included articles of 

a far more extravagant and ^imaginative character. 

With these passing remarks, the tradition of this 
memorable game may be resumed as follows : — 

So Yudhislitliira and Sakuni sat down to play, and what- The succession 

/ * , of games. 

ever Yudhishthira laid as stakes, Duryodhana laid some- 
thing of equal value; but Yudhishthira lost every game. 

He first lost a very beautiful pearl ; next a thousand bags, Jf^udw^hthfra. 
each containing a thousand pieces of gold; next a piece of 
gold so pure that it was as soft as wax ; next a chariot set 
with jewels, and hung all round with golden bells ; next a 
thousand war elephants with golden howdahs set with 
diamonds ; next a lakh of slaves all dressed in good gar- 
ments ; next a lakh of beautiful slave girls, adorned from 
head to foot with golden ornaments ; next all the remainder 
of his goods ; next all his cattle ; and then the whole of 
his Eaj, excepting only the lands which had been granted 
to the Brdhmans.^ Brtiimans. 

Now when Yudhishthira had lost his Eaj, the Chieftains 
present in the pavilion were of opinion that he should cease 
to play, but he would not listen to thoir words, but per- 
sisted in the game. And he staked all the jewels belonging 
to his brothers, and he lost them ; and he staked his two stakes his 
younger brothers, one after the other, and he lost them ; and loses 
and he then staked Arjuna, and Bhima, and finally himself, 
and he lost every game. Then Sakuni said to him : — 

You have done a bad act, Yudhishthira, in gaming away 
• 

' A lakh is a hundred thousand, and a crore is a hundred lakhs, or ten mil- 
lions. The Hindd term might therefore haye been converted into English numer- 
als, only that it does not seem certain that the bards meant precisely a hundred 
thousand slaves, but only a very large number. 

The exceptional clause in favour of the Br&hmans is very significant. When 
the little settlement at Indra-prastha had been swelled by the imagination of the 
later bards into an extensive Raj, the thought may have entered the minds of the 
Brahmanical compilers that in losing the Raj, the Brhhmans might have lost those 
free lands, known as inams or jagheers, which are frequently granted by pious 
Rajas for the subsistence of Brhhmans. Hence the insertion of the clause. 
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H18VO&TOV 

INDIA. 

PabcU. 

8taic«8l>nia- 


1 at tliA 

and joy of the 
Kauiavaa, 


Tudhiahthira 

loses. 

General oon* 
sternation. 


Buirodhana 
sends forDrau- 
padi to sweep 
the rooms. 

Yidura protests, 
and urges that 
Draupi^ was 
not lost, as Yud- 
hishthira was a 
slave when he 
staked her. 


Duiyodhana 
sends his ser- 
vant to bring 
BrautAdi to the 
pavihon. 


yoimself, and becoming a slave : But now stake your wife 
Draupadi; and if yon win tbe game you will again be free/^ 
And Tudbisbtliira answered and said ; — I will stake 
Draupadi ! And all assembled were greatly troubled 
and thouglit evil of Tudhislitliira ; and his uncle Vidura 
put his hand to his head and fainted away, whilst Bhlshma 
and Drona turned deadly pale, and many of the company 
were very sorrowful ; but Duryodhana and his brother 
Duhsdsana, and some others of the Kauravas, were glad in 
their hearts, and plainly manifested their joy. Then 
Sakuni threw the dice, and won Draupadi for Duryodhana. 

Then all in that assembly were in great consternation, 
and the Chieftains gazed upon one another without speak- 
ing a word. And Duryodhana said to his uncle Vidura 
Go now and bring Draupadi hither, and bid her sweep 
the rooms.'^ But Vidura cried out against him with a loud 
voice, and said : — What wickedness is this ? Will you 
order a woman who is of noble birth, and the wife of your 
own kinsman, to become a household slave ? How can you 
vex your brethren thus ? But Draupadi has ncrt become 
your slave ; for Yudhishthira lost himself before he staked 
his wife, and having first become a slave, he could no 
longer have power to stake Draupadi.-^^ Vidura then 
turned to the assembly and said : — " Take no heed to the 
words of Duryodhana, for he has lost his senses this day.*^ 
Duryodhana then said: — ^‘A curse be upon this Vidura, 
who will do nothing that I desire him.^* 

After this Duryodhana called one of his servants, and 
desired him to go to the lodgings of the Pdndavas, and bring 
Draupadi into the pavilion. And the man departed out, 
and went to the lodgings of the Pdndavas, and entered the 
presence of Draupadi, and said to her : — ^^Raja Yudhishthira 
has played you away, and you have become the slave of 
Raja Duryodhana : So come now and do your duty like his 
other slave girls.^* And Draupadi was astonished at these 
words, and exceedingly wroth, and she replied : — Whose 
slave was I that I could be gambled away f And who is 
such a senseless fool as to gamble away his own wife ? 
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Tho sorv$»i said : — Yudlislitliira has lost himself, histoet of 
and his four brothers, and you also, to Raja Duryodhana, 

and you cannot make any objection : Arise, therefore, and 

go to the house of the Raja ! Then Draupadi cried out : 

— Go you now and inquire whether Raja Yudhishthira 
lost me first or himself first ; for if he played away himself 
first, he could not stake me.^^ So the man returned to the 
assembly, and put the question to Yudhishthira ; but Yud- 
hishthira hung down his head with shame, and answered 
not a word. 

Then Duryodhana was filled with wrath, and he cried out Duyodhana 
to his servant : — ^^What waste of words is this? Go you yant a second 
and bring Draupadi hither, that if she has aught to say, she 
may say it in the presence of us all/^ And the man essayed 
to go, but he beheld the wrathful countenance of Bhima, 
and he was sore afraid, and he refused to go, and remained 
where he was. Then Duryodhana sent his brother Duhsd- Duhs^a^ kocs 

to bring Drau- 

sana ; and Duhsasana went his way to the lodgings of Drau- padi. 
padi and said : — Raja Yudhishthira has lost you in play 
to Raja Duryodhana, and he has sent for you : So arise now, 
and wait upon him according to his commands ; and if you 
have anything to say, you can say it in the presence of the 
assembly/' Draupadi replied : — “ The death of the Kau- 
ravas is not far distant, since they can do such deeds as 
these/' And she rose up in great trepidation and set out, 
but when she came near to the palace of the Mahdraja, she 
turned aside from the pavilion where the Chieftains were 
assembled, and ran away with all speed towards the apart- 
ments of the women. And Duhsdsana hastened after her, 
and seized her by her hair, which was very dark and long, into the pavilion 

^ ^ her hair. 

and drfigged her by main force into the pavilion before all 
the Chieftains. And she cried out : — Take your hands 
from off me ! " But Duhsdsana heeded not her words, and 
said ; — You are now a slave girl, and slave girls cannot 
complain of being touched by the hands of men.^^ 

When the Chieftains thus beheld Draupadi, they hung chteft^M para- 
down their heads from shame ; and Draupadi called upon Sm^adi vainly 
the elders amongst them, such as Bhlshma and Drona, to SiS^maand 

Drona. 
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HISTOBY Of 
INDIA. 
PAEt Xt 


Yhe PAndavas 
forbidden by 
Tudhishthira to 
interfere. 


DnbsAsana In- 
Hults Druapadi 
before all the 
assembly. 


Draupadi*s 
solemn appeal 
to the Chief- 
tains. 


Gross outras^es 
committed by 
DuhsAsaiia 
and Duryod- 
hana. 


Bhlma’s fearful 
vow. 


aoqaaixit her whether or no Baja Tudhishthira had gamed 
away himself before he had staked her; but they likewise 
held down their heads and answered not a word. Then she 
cast her eye upon the Pdndavas, and her glance was like the 
stabbing of a thousand daggers, but they moved not hand 
or foot to help her; for when Bhima would have stepped 
forward to deliver her from the hands of Duhsdsana, Yud- 
hishthira commanded him to forbear, and both he and 
the younger Pdndavas were obliged to obey the commands 
of their elder brother. And when Duhsdsana saw that 
Draupadl looked towards the Pdndavas, he took her by the 
hand, and drew her another way, saying : — Why, 0 slave, 
are you turning your eyes about you ? And when Kama 
and Sakuni heard Duhsdsana calling her a slave, they cried 
out ; — Well said ! well said ! 

Then Draupadi wept very bitterly, and appealed to all 
the assembly, saying : — All of you have wives and children 
of your own, and will you permit me to be treated thus ? I 
ask you one question, and I pray you to answer it.*^ Duh- 
sdsana then broke in and spoke foul language to her, and 
used her rudely, so that her veil came off in his hands. 
And Bhima could restrain his wrath no longer, and spoke 
vehemently to Tudhishthira; and Aijuna reproved him for 
his anger against his elder brother, but Bhima answered : — 
I will thrust my hands into the firo before these wretches 
shall treat my wife in this manner before my eyes.^^ Then 
Duryodhana said to Draupadl ; — Come now, I pray you, 
and sit upon my thigh ! And Bhima gnashed his teeth, 
and cried out with a loud voice : — Hear my vow this day I 
If for this deed I do not break the thigh of Duryodhana, 
and drink the blood of Duhsdsana, I am not the "Bon of 
Kuntl I 


Sudden appear* Meanwhile the Chieftain Vidura had left the assembly, 
H^toajainthe and told the blind Mahdraja Dhritardshtra all that had taken 
The HahAn^a ^hat day ; and the Mahdraja ordered his servants to lead 

“*0 pavilion where all the Chieftains were gathered 
^ h" together. And all present were silent when they saw the 
piMthik* Mahiittja, and the Maharaja said to Draupadf 0 daughter, 
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my sons have done e^l to you this day : But go now, you 
and your husbands, to your own Eaj, and remember not 
what has occurred, and let the memory of this day be blotted 
out for ever.^^ So the Pdndavas made haste with their wife 
Draupadi, and departed out of the city of Hastindpur. 

Then Duryodhana was exceedingly wroth, and he said to 
his father: — ^^0 Mahdraja, is it not a saying that when 
your enemy hath fallen down, he should be annihilated 
without a war ? And now that we had thrown the Pdndavas 
to the earth, and had taken possession of all their wealth, 
you have restored them all their strength, and permitted 
them to depart with anger in their hearts ; and now they 
will prepare to make war that they may revenge themselves 
upon us for all that has been done, and they will return 
within a short while and slay us all : Give us leave then, I 
pray you, to play another game with these Pandavas, and lot 
the side which loses go into exile for twelve years ; for thus 
and thus only can a war be prevented between ourselves 
and the Pdndavas/^ And the Mahdraja granted the request 
of his son, and messengers were sent to bring back the 
brethren ; and the Pandavas obeyed the commands of their 
uncle, and returned to his presence ; and it was agreed upon 
that Tudhishthira should play one game more with Sakuni, 
and that if Yudhishthira won, the Kauravas were to go into 
exile, and that if Sakuni won, the Pandavas were to go into 
exile ; and the exile was to be for twelve years, and one year 
more ; and during that thirteenth year those who were in 
exile were to dwell in any city they pleased, but to keep 
themselves so concealed that the others should never discover 
them ; and if the others did discover them before the thir- 
teenth year was over, then those who were in exile were to 
continue so for another thirteen years. So they sat down 
again to play, and Sakuni had a set of cheating dice as 
before, and. with them he won the game. 

When Duhsdsana saw that Sakuni had won the game, 
he danced about for joy; and he cried out : — Now is estab- 
lished the Raj of Duryodhana.^^ But Bhima said : — Be not 
elated with joy/but remember my words : The day will come 
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HI8T0ST at vrhsa I will drink yonr blood, or I am not the son of 

Knnti/' And the Pindavas, seeing that they had lost, threw 

off their garments and put on deer*^ns, and prepared to 

depart into the forest with their wife and mother, and their 

priest Dhanmya; but Vidura said to Yudhishthira : — “Your 

mother is old and unfitted to travel, so leave her under my 

DepMtnreof carej” and the Pdndavas did so. And the brethren went 
the P&tidavas. • i i 

out from the assemblj hanging down their heads with 

shame, and covering their faces with their garments; but 

Bhima threw out his long arms and looked at the Kauravas 

furiously, and Draupadi spread her long black hair over 

Stte TOW.* wept bitterly. And Draupadi vowed a vow, 

saying ; — “ My hair shall remain dishevelled from this day, 

until Bhima shall have slain DuhsAsana and drank his blood ; 

and then he shall tie up my hair again whilst his hands are 

dripping with the blood of DuhsAsana.” 

The foregoing tradition of the gambling match 
Hastindpur is not perhaps so horrible as the fic- 
tions of Bhima’s encounters with the Asuras, but it 
appeals far more strongly to the feelings ; and but 
for the depraved element involved in the idea of 
polyandry, would form one of the most attractive 
tohmoMT^”" lGg6nds in the MahA Bhdrata. Throughout the nar- 
rative there is a truthfulness to human nature, and a 
truthfulness to that particular phase of human na- 
ture, which is prominently manifested by a high- 
minded race in its primitive stage of civilization. 
The real interest of the story begins from the mo- 
Draupadi was lost. As regards the-truth 
of this incident there can be little doubt. Amongst 
the ancient Kshatriyas, where women were chiefly 
prized on sensual grounds, such stakes were evidently 
recognized. Draupadi herself, although shocked at 
with the idi«. the result, was by no means unfamiliar with the 
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idea.’ She protested, not on any ground of sentiment hmtort or 
or matrimonial obligation, but solely on a technical 
point of law ; and even after she had been dragged 
by the hair into the pavilion, and when she appealed 
to the Chieftains, in consideration of their own wives 
and children, to protect her &om outrage, she still 
only asked for an answer to her question : — “ Had 
Yudhishthira become a slave before he staked his 
wife upon the last game ? ” As to the treatment 
which she subsequently received, it was simply an 
assertion of the right of ownership which Duryod- 
hana claimed over the wife of his kinsmen.® 

The most sensational scene in the narrative is sensattonai 

- 1 character of th€ 

the sudden appearance of the blind Maharaja, at the 
critical moment when Draupadf had received thej^^^ta"^ 
worst affront, and Bhlma had uttered his terrible 
vow of revenge. It is easy to conceive that, but for 
this event, swords would have been drawn, and the 
gambling pavilion would have been a scene of blood- 


^ European traditions of gambling are by no means free from scandals of a 
similar character, although they were invariably regarded as secret. There is a 
horrible story of a gambler playing away his wife in Mr Ainsworth’s romance of 
** Old St Paul’s,” which is apparently based upon some tradition of the seventeenth 
century. In the eighteenth century the ladies became gamblers, and not unfre- 
quently paid their debts at the sacrifice of their honour. See Massey’s History 
of Englomdy Vol. II. 

® An extraordinary interpolation in this portion of the narrative is worthy of 
notice, inasmuch as it affords a striking illustration of the reckless spirit in which 
the Brahmanical “ arrangers ” grafted their absurd inventions upon the authentic 
legend. Duhshsana is said to have tried to strip Draupadi in the presence of the 
assembly, but she prayed to Krishna, and the god miraculously interposed in her 
behalf, by so multiplying the number of her under garments, that as fast as Duh- 
shsana removed one, another appeared in its room. At a subsequent period in the 
poem, when Krishna was acting as a mortal hero, and a fnend to the Fhndavas, 
Draupadi took occasion to thank him for the services he had rendered her in 
clothing her at such a perilous time. The incident is rendered more curious by 
the circumstance that the early fame of Krishna rested upon an exploit of the very 
opposite character, namely, his having carried away the clothes of the daughters 
of the cowherds while they were bathing. 
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Hn^wroF died. But in a moment all was hushed. The au- 
TiMxii thority of Ihe Mahdraja was paramount, and no one 
attempted to interpose when the Pdndavas left the 
place at his command. But when they had fairly 
departed for their own city, Duryodhana remon- 
strated with his father warmly and effectually ; and 
the arguments which he urged are precisely those 
which would be urged in the present day by a Rdj- 
unpantoMfie put Chieftain. The P^ndavas had received such an 
affront that it was impossible they should either for- 
uj^the da. forget. They would be dishonoured for ever 

if they did not wipe out the insult with blood ; and 
their revenge might prove fatal to the whole house 
of Bhdrata. There was no other way by which a 
deadly feud could bo prevented than by one party 
or the other going into exile, whilst the other re- 
mained in possession of the entire Raj. 
tS?'Tthe*dt- concluding scene always forms an impressive 

fSidaww^iuid picture in the mind of the Hindd. All is lost, and 
their ezUe.!' the Pdndavas are doomed to years of exile. Duh- 
sdsana is dancing with joy at the thought that the 
final game was won, whilst Bhfma is vowing to 
drink his blood. Yudhislithira and his four younger 
brothers are leaving the assembly, covering their 
faces with shame, whilst Bhfma is throwing out his 
long arms as expressive of his rage. But the terrible 
figure of Draupadf, as she dishevels her long black 
hair, is the very impersonation of revenge ; add a 
Hindd audience never fails to shudder at her fearful 
vow, that the straggling tresses shall never again be 
tied up until the day when Bhfma shall have ful- 
filled his vow, and shall then bind them up whilst 
his fingers are still dripping with the blood of 
Duhsdsana. 



CHAPTER Vm. 


SECOND EXILE OP THE PANDAVA8 — THE TWELVE YEARS 
IN THE JUNGLE. 


The tradition of the second exile of the Pdn- 
davas is naturally separated into two portions, 
namely : — 

1st, The wanderings in the jungle during twelve 
years. 

2nd, The concealment in a city during the thir- 
teenth year. 

These two narratives are widely distinct in their 
origin and character. The story of the twelve 
years’ wanderings in the jungle comprises some in- 
cidents which are based upon authentic tradition ; 
but the legend of the concealment in a city during 
the thirteenth year, so far as the Pandavas are con- 
cerned, is a palpable fiction. These points will bo 
fully proved and elucidated hereafter ; but for the 
present it will be convenient to bear in mind the 
broad distinction. 

Besides this distinction, it should also be noticed 
that there are certain indications in the story of the 
twelve years’ wanderings which lead directly to the 
inference that the period of exile was not twelve 
years but twelve months. The incidents of jungle 
life which can be referred to the authentic tradition 
are but few in number, and might easily have 
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plete the solar 
year. 
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msio&T Of ocooned mthin the space of a mngle year. On the 
other hand, the story is very largely interpolated 
witii mythical details and legends, which are so 
wildly supematoral in their character, that they 
may be safely treated as later interpolations. 
Accordingly, it follows that either the term of 
twelve years has been adopted for the purpose of 
affording sufficient time for the transactions to have 
taken place which are recorded in the myths ; or 
that the myths have been introduced for the purpose 
of filling up the more lengthened period of exile. 
The hypothesis that the narrative of the thirteenth 
year is a later fiction confirms this view* The exile 
for twelve lunar months would not be equal to a 
solar year ; and, therefore, it seems likely that this 
fiction of a thirteenth year originated in the idea 
that thirteen lunar months were necessary to the 
completion of a solar year. 

t5S?ey^®ei. details of the legend of the twelve years’ 

myt'KS^Imd ©xile are thus divisible into two classes, viz. — 

gjrtlyuthen. 

2n(i, The Authentic. 

But before attempting to carry out this division, 
it may be as well to glance at the general character 
of the legend; and this may, perhaps, be best 
gathered from the following narrative : — 


sketch of the 
hfe of the F&a< 
davas iu the 
jungle. 

Pilgrimages to 
holy places. 


Instructions of 

Urtkhrfffm i BSgeS. 


And it came to pass that the P^ndavas, with their wife 
Draupadi, and their priest Dhaumya, wandered in' the 
jangle for twelve years, and they fed on such game as the 
brethren shot on their way. And they made many pil- 
grimages to holy places, and fasted, and bathed, and 
performed religious worship ; and they met with many holy 
Brahmans and sages who instructed them in pious acts, 
and beguiled them with stories of ancient fa'mon^ and 
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promised tlxem that i£e day should come when they should histobt or 
be restored to the Eaj. Sometimes they came to verdant 

places covered with flowers, where the trees were loaded 

with fruits, and many cunous animals presented them- Jungle aoeneiy. 

selves } but at other times violent winds arose and black- peBt».“'* 

enod the sky with dust, and laid prostrate the largest trees, 

and then the rain would fall heavily, and the torrents would 

pour down from the mountains like rivers, and the roads 

would become so wretched that all the Pdndavas, excepting 

Bhlma, would be unable to move, and the weary Draupadi 

would faint away j but then the giant Bhima would carry 

his fatigued brethren and his afflicted wife upon his back 

and shoulders, and under his arms, and walk on as before. 

The general character of the mythical portions ^ortlon^of afe 
of the legend of the exile is indicated in tlie fore- twdvey^'ei- 
going paragraph ; but in the present instance some 
more particular description is necessaiy, as the 
myths occupy a very largo space in the Mahd 
Bhdrata, and are not wholly devoid of historical 
significance. It has already been seen that in addi- ^SSje^ 
tion to the Brahmanical bearing of the Mahd 
Bhdrata, there is an underlying effort throughout 
the poem to ascribe a divine origin to the Pdndavas, 
and to associate them with the gods of the Hindiis. 

In the stoiy of their birth it is plainly asserted that 
Pdndu was not their real father, but that they were 
directly begotten by the gods ; that Yudhishthira 
was the son of Dharma, that Bhfina was the son of 
Vdyu, and that Arjuna was the son of Indra, whilst 
Nakula and Sahadeva were the sons of the two 
Aswins. Accordingly, in the legend of their twelve 
years’ wanderings, a number of additional myths 
have been inserted to confirm this relationship and ancimt of 
association. These myths furnish a striking illus- 
tration of the wide difference between the mental 
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o» ooltare of <3io European and that of the HindiSs. 

ViMt iL To the former they must appear childish and un- 
’ meaning, but to the latter they are highly attract- 
ire, for they serve to amuse the dreamy and in- 
dolent intellect of the Hindii, whilst gratifying his 
religious instinct with the idea that he is storing up 
in his memory a rich stock of pious legends and 
divine mysteries. 

ftungjMofthe ^ samplcs of these extraordinary myths may 
paiogiwiH). now be exhibited in a bare outline. On one occa- 
rag^“ffather sion Yudhishthira was accosted by a divine being, 
who subsequently turned out to be his mythical 

ness. ^ 

father Dharma, or personified goodness. Dharma 
asked him a number of sphinx-like questions re- 
specting human life and Brdhmanism, all of which 
were answered by Yudhishthira in a spirit of Brah- 
interviewiH)- mauical wisdom. Bldma in his turn met with 

tween Bhima 

themonk™"’ Hanuman, the monkey hero of the Rdmdyana, who 
te’the"^h- was mythically his own brother, as both were the 
orthewmd. ^ gons of Vdyu, Or tho wind. Bhima, by virtue of his 
parentage, was proceeding along as swiftly as the 
wind; so that the earth trembled at his velocity, 
the largest trees were shaken to the ground, and 
one touch of his toe killed every lion, tiger, or wild 
Hsnumtui’a elephant that sought to obstruct his passage. The 

suiiernatural /.x-r 

attention of Hanuman was attracted by these mar- 
vels, and he obtained an interview with his mythical 
brother, by shrinking himself to the size of the 
smallest ape, whilst swelling out his tail to such an 
enormous bulk that it effectually stopped the pro- 
gress of Bhima. Hanuman then related to Bhima 


Hanuman’s 

sufiernatural 


the whole story of the Rdmdyana, and swelled out 
his body until it was as lofty as the Vindhya moun- 
tain, and shone with a yellow radiance like that of 
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molten gold. By Hamiman’s aid Bbima made his histokt or 
way to the gardens of Kuvera ,on the Himdlaya pabt ii. 
mountain, and there he found flowers which had a Bhims proceeds 

^ 11 to the gai*den 8 

thousand petals, and which had been eagerly de- 
sired by Draupadi because their smell was so de- 
licious that it would make old people young again, 
and convert sorrow into joy. 

But of all the myths which have been introduced 
for the sake of associating the Pdndavas with the^"”*' 
gods, none are so famous as those which refer to Ar- 
juna, the fabled son of Indra, who was himself the 
sovereign of the Vedic deities. Ariuna proceeded Aijun» practises 
to the Himalaya mountains, by tlie advice of his moimtwni * 0 * 
mythical grandfather Vydsa, for the sake of per-togS*hi^ 
forming such penances as sliould propitiate the gods, pons, 
and induce them to grant him celestial weapons 
which would ensure him the victory over Duryod- 
hana and the Kauravas. On reaching the Mandara 
mountain he heard a voice in tho sky calling upon 
him to stop ; and Indra appeared in all his glory, Indra refers 

- • 1 X • 1 • 1- • him to Siva. 

and promised to give him the divine weapons pro- 
vided he succeeded in propitiating the god Siva. 

Ariuna then entered upon a course of austerities so ArSnuapropiu- 
severe that Siva was perfectly gratified, but proved 
the valour of his worshipper by taking upon himself 
the form of a mountaineer and engaging Aijuna in 
single combat. Arjuna, unable to make any im- 
pression upon his enemy, at length discovered the 
deity, and prostrated himself at the feet of Siva; 
upon which Siva gave him one of his most powerful B^jy^awea- 
weapons. Subsequently the gods of the four quar- The gods of the 

* I four quarters of 

ters of the umverse— Indra, Yama, Varuna, and 
Kuvera— presented themselves to Arjuna, and re- 
speotively furnished him with their own peculiar 
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BiBxoBT <» weapons* Aijuna was then carried away in Indra’s 
tAxtXL chariot to the city of Amardvatf, which is the 
“i^ven of Indra. There he spent many years in 
practising the use of arms ; and at length was sent 
by Indra to make war against the Daityas of the 
sea. 

j^SuiiSnst^ The mythic account of Aijuna’s wars against the 
Daityas of the sea, is also worthy of notice if only as 
a creation of the imagination. On approaching the 
coast in a chariot which flew through the air, Aijuna 
beheld the sea rising in vast heaps, and saw ships 
laden with rubies, and fishes and tortoises as large as 
mountains. He blew his war shell and the Daityas 
trembled with fear, but in return they sounded their 
drums and trumpets so loudly that the monsters of 
the deep leaped above the waves. Thousands of 
Daityas rushed upon him, but he uttered powerful 
mantras as he discharged his arrows, and kept them 
all at bay. They rained fire, water, and mountains 
upon him, but he triumphed in the end and slew them 
all. Then the women came out screaming like 
cranes, but Arjuna passed them by and entered the 
city, where he saw chariots with ten thousand horses 
colour of peacocks. Meantime the women 
were terrified at the rolling of his chariot, and fled to 
their houses, whilst the noise of their ornaments re- 
sembled the falling of stones upon a mountain. After 
this victory Aijuna returned to Indra, and was re- 
warded with great praises ; and the sovereign of the 
gods presented him with a chain of gold and a diadem, 
and with a war shell which sounded like thunder. 

These extravagant myths, unmeaning as they 
appear in themselves, are not without historical s^- 
uificance, when considered in connection with the 
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age in whick Mahd Bhdrata assumed its present histobt of 
form. It was an age of Brahmanical revival ; an age 
when the BrAhmans appealed to the old national 
srods of the Hindiis against the practical atheism of 

® ° ^ . atedwiththe 

the Buddhists ; an age when the national traditions ^ 

were remodelled, and ancient forms of worship were 
restored, for the purpose of enlisting the sympathies 
of the masses against the Buddhistic hierarchy, and 
re-establishing the caste supremacy of the BrAlimans. 

Under such circumstances the object of the Brah- 
manical compilers in inventing those absurd myths 
is sufficiently obvious ; they desired to associate the 
ancient gods of India with the favourite heroes of 
the Hindus. The mythical wars of Ariuna against wam of Aijuna 

. against the 

the Daityas would also appear to be not without 
significance, if the Daityas may bo identified with ^iStthe™ 
the Buddhists ; and this identification is not wholly 
without foundation. The Daityas possessed horses 
of the colour of peacocks, and peacocks are especially 
the sacred emblem of the Buddhists. Moreover the 


statement that the Daityas inhabited the islands of 
the sea is in perfect accordance with this view ; as 
the Buddhists certainly took refuge in Burmah and 
Ceylon when driven out by the BrAhmans from the 
great Indian peninsula. 

Having thus disposed of these somewhat dis- *nd, Authon- 
tractmg myths, it is refreshing to return to the more 
authentic and natural traditions of the exile of thei*dLtion8th»t 
BAndavas. From the simple incidents which follow, never watered 
it would seem that the PAndavas never strayed to their 
a great distance from their Raj ; and that they only 
moved about in search of game, residing in some 
temporary hut or booth which they probably con- , 
structed. tor themselves. They were accompanied the 

VOL. I. 13 
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hi sto^ of by their wife Draupadf, and are said to have also 
PASTii. t^en their priest Dhaumya with them; but the 
references to the latter personage are by no means 
satisfactory, nor is his presence in any way necessary 
to the story. Kunti, as already stated, was left be- 
hind at Hastin^pur. The five sons of Draupadi ap- 
pear to have been sent to the house of her father 
Drupada ; whilst Subhadrd, if she really were mar- 
ried to Arjuna, would seem to have returned to her 
father’s house at Dwdrakd, accompanied by her son 
Abhimanyu. 

Four iriddents The incidents in the jungle life of the Pdn- 
of the&iSavite; davas, which are either authentic in themselves, or 
apparently have reference to actual events, are four 
in number, namely : — 

1st, The capture of Duryodhana and Kama by 
the Gandharva tribe, and their subsequent release 
by the P4ndavas. 

2nd, The Vaishnava sacrifice performed by Dur- 
yodhana. 

3rd, Yudhishthira’s dream. 

4th, The attempt of Jayadratha to carry off 
Draupadf. 

thcso traditions, namely, the capture 
of Duryodhana and Kama by the Gandharva tribe, 
and their subsequent release by the Pandavas, may 
be related as follows : — 

Tradition of the And it Came to pass that whilst the P^indavas were 
^'intcTthe^® Bojouming in the jungle. Raja Duryodhana desired to spy 
Ihe^Ue,™” out their misery, and flaunt his own magnificence before 
^ISsndavai'*' them. Now every throe years it was the custom for the 
Kauravas to go out into the pastures and mark all the calves, 
and to renew the marks upon the cows; and as it was 
known full well that the Mahdraja would forbid them from 
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going near the Pdndavas, Daryodhana asked for leave to go 
out and mark the cattle. And the Mah&raja gave his con- 
sent, and Duryodhana, and Kama, and many of the Kauravas 
departed out of the city, and after hunting in the jungle 
many days, they came near to the spot where the Pd.ndavas 
were encamped. Now on a certain day Duryodhana sent 
on his people to pitch his tent by the side of a great lake, 
and it so happened that a band of the Gandharva tribe had 
already pitched their tents on the same spot ; and the serv- 
ants of Duryodhana came back and told their master. Then 
Duryodhana sent an insolent message to the Gandharvas, 
and ordered them to take up their tents and depart with all 
speed. And the Gandharvas went out and fought against 
Duryodhana, and defeated him, and took him prisoner, 
together with Kama and many of the Kauravas. And some 
of those who fled went and told the Pandavas that their 
kinsmen had been taken prisoners by the Gandharvas ; and 
the Pdndavas went out and fought the Gandharvas and 
utterly routed them, and compelled them to restore the 
prisoners they had taken. And Yudhishthira gave a feast 
to the Kauravas, and called Duryodhana his brother; and 
Duryodhana affected to be much pleased, but his pride was 
humbled, and he was very wroth, and ho would have killed 
himself, but for the hope that the day would come when he 
would be fully avenged. Duryodhana then returned to the 
city of Hastinapur, and on a certain day there was a Council 
held in the palace of the Mahdraja, and Bhishma arose and 
praised the valour of the Pandavas and advised Duryodhana 
to make peace with them ; but Duryodhana rose up and 
smiled contemptuously, and left the assembly without speak- 
ing ofie word, and Bhishma returned in great indignation to 
his own house. 


HISTOBT OP 
INDIA 
Past II, 


Insolence of 
Duryodhana to 
the Gandhar- 


Duryodhanaand 
Kama defeated 
and taken pri- 
soners by tne 
Gandharvas. 


The Pdndavas 
come to tlieir, 
rescue. 


Mortiftcation of 
Duryodhana. 


His resentment 
at the public re- 
buke auminis- 
tered by Bh sh- 


The foregoing simple tradition calls for little 
remark, but it is difficult to avoid noticing its curious 
resemblance to a corresponding incident in the YSdhShthim. 
patriarchal period of Hebrew history. It will be Lot byAbra- 

- * - ^ ha-na, and the 

remembered that when Lot had been carried away 
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nmu. 

Pass a 


H UTOBT OP prisoner by the Assyrians, he was rescued by 
Abraham and his armed servants, and the victory 
was celebrated by a feast of bread and wine. This 
similarity, however, by no means implies that the 
two narratives refer to the same event, but simply 
that such little victories followed by a feast were a 
characteristic of the patriarchal period. 

The second incident of the exile, namely, the 
Vaishnava sacrifice performed by Duryodhana, may 
now be related as follows : — 


find, The Ydsh- 
navasaorifloe 
perfonned by 
Duxyodhana. 


Jealous desire of 
Duryodhana to 
perlorm a Eaja- 
sdya. 


Disqualified 
whilst the Ma- 
h&rdaand Yud- 
hishthira are 
alive. 


Prepares to 
perform aVaish* 
uitva sacrifice. 


His brother 
Duhs&sana iii« 
sultinAly invites 
the Pandavas to 
the sacrifice. 


Mild answer of 
Yudhishthira. 


Wrathfbl reply 
of Bhima. 


After these things. Raja Duryodhana resolved to cele- 
brate a Rajasdya, that should surpass the Rajasdya of his 
cousin Yudhishthira ; and ho called to his priest and said : — 
^^Let all things be got ready for a Rajasiiya sacrifice/^ 
Then the priest answered : — 0 Duryodhana, you cannot 
perform a Rajasiiya whilst the Mahdraja is still alive, and 
whilst your enemy Yudhishthira is also alive ; but you may 
perform a Vaishnava sacrifice, and all the Rajas who are 
your vassals may attend it ; and this sacrifice is as great as 
a Rajasiiya.^^ And Duryodhana said : — Be it so ! So 
all things wore made ready for a Vaishnava sacrifice; and 
messengers wore sent to summon all the Chieftains belong- 
ing to the Raj that they should attend the sacrifice. 

Now whilst the messengers were going their rounds, it 
came into the heart of Duhsilsana, the brother of Duryod- 
hana, to send a messenger to Yudhishthira, to invite the 
Pdndavas to bo present likewise ; and the man went his 
way and delivered the message to his brethren. Then 
Yudhishthira, ever mild and dignified, thus made reply .* — 
Such a sacrifice as Raja Duryodhana is about to perform 
must redound to the exaltation of the whole house of Bhd- 
rata ; but I and my brethren cannot attend until the years 
of our exile be accomftlished.” But Bhima was very wroth, 
and he cried out to the messenger: — ^^Qo and tell Raja 
Duryodhana, that when the thirteen years are over. Raja 
Yudhishthira will kindle such a sacrifice with his weapons 
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as will bum up albrtbe sons of Dhritardsbtra.^^ ^ These hisvoet op 
messages were duly delivered to Baja Duryodhana, but he 

answered not a word* 

After this Baja Duryodhana performed the Yaishnava Bw^hana 
sacrifice without the city, and distributed much provisions, ^wSwa sL 
and many dresses, and rich gifts ; and all those who were 
his friends said that no one had ever before performed so Divers opinions 
great a sacrifice, whilst those who were his enemies said^denSes! 
that the sacrifice was not worth one-sixteenth of the 
Eajasliya of , Yudhishthira. And Duryodhana returned to Eetums to his 
his own house - in great state, while the eulogists and proSsiou.*^^^* 
story-tellers went before him and opened their mouths in 
his praise, and celebrated the deeds of his fathers ; and all 
the people came out in great multitudes, and scattered 
flowers and parched grain along the road before him. And Co^m^uiations 
Kama said to Duryodhana : — By the auspicious force of 
your great destiny you have brought this sacrifice to an 
end ; and when by your fortunate power you shall have 
slain the Pdndavas, and shall perform the Eajasiiya, I too 
will be present and pay you homago.^^ Duryodhana an- 
swered : — When I have slain the Pdndavas, I will certainly 
perform the Bajasdya, and you shall be there to do me 
reverenco.^^ Then Kama vowed a vow, saying : — 1 will Kama's vow to 

P slay Ai^juna. 

neither wash my feet, nor eat venison, and I will say nay to 
every one who asks mo for a favour, until I have slaiii 
Aijuna.^^ And the spies of the Pdndavas carried intelli- 
gence of all that occurred to Baja Yudhishthira ; and when 
Yudhishthira heard that Kama had bound himself by a Sorrow of Yud- 
vow to slay Arjuna, he was very sorrowful, for he knew that 
the day would come when there would be a great battle 
between Arjuna and Kama. 

The foregoinff tradition of the Vaishnava sacri- B«Tiewofthe 

_ . ^ Ti 1 tradition of the 

fice that was performed by Duryodhana throws a 

1 William the Norman is said to have uttered a similar rough threat to that 
of Bhima. William was very corpulent and confine to his chamber. The French 
King remarked that his English brother was a long time lying in. William re- 
torted that there should be no lack of tapers at his churching, and he kept his 
word by ravaging Prance with fire and sword. 
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INBIA 
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Legend of the 
dream. 


The animals of 
the jungle im- 
plore Yudhish- 
thira to leave. 


clearer light upon the institution known as the 
Bajastiya, inasmuch as it confirms the view that a' 
Bajasiiya was emphatically an assertion of sove- 
reignty. Duryodhana could not assert his sove- 
because his father was still living, and be- 
cause his enemy and rival, Yudhishthira, was alive 
also. Yudhishthira, on the other hand, had been in 
a condition to perform a Rajasdya, because he had 
established an independent Raj at Indra-prastha, 
and had succeeded in conquering all who had op- 
posed him. It is, however, difficult to say in what 
respect the Vaishnava sacrifice differed from the 
Rajasiiya. The worship of Vishnu appears indeed 
to have been of a comparatively modem origin, and 
to have belonged to a period posterior to the age of 
animal sacrifices. Under such circumstances, whilst 
the fact may be admitted that Duryodhana per- 
formed a sacrifice, the statement that it was a Vaish- 
nava sacrifice may be regarded as a later interpola- 
tion. 

The third incident of the exile, namely, Yud- 
hishthira’s dream, is mythical in its present form, 
but still is evidently founded on authentic fact. The 
Pdndavas prepared to move to another forest, ap- 
parently because the game had become scarce in the 
neighbourhood of their encampment ; and this simple 
incident has been converted into a significant parable 
which bears traces of a Buddhistic origin. ..The 
parable is as follows : — 

Now it so liappened that Yudhishthira dreamed a dream, 
aud in his dream the ^Id animals of the forest came to him 
weeping and trembling with fear, and they said to him ; — 
We are the very few animals that have escaped your hands, 
and we therefore pray you to remove to another place that we 
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ourselves may be r^ieved from the terror of our lives, and histoey op 
may multiply again as before." And Yudhishthira was moved 

with sorrow, and when he awoke he told his dream to his 

brethi'en how that the animals had implored his mercy. So move ti* the®* 

, , , r . forest of KAma. 

the Pdndavas went away with their wife Draupadi and priest 
Dhaumya, and dwelt in the forest of Kama, and took up 
their abode in a hut, which was given to them by a holy 
Rishi who dwelt in that quarter. 

The fourth incident in the twelve years’ exile, 4th. The attempt 
namely, Jayadratha’s attempt to carry ofi Draupadi, 
throws a strange light upon the old jungle life, 
which many Kshatriya heroes appear to have occa- 
sionally led in days of yore. The tradition may be 
related as follows : — 

And it came to pass that one day the Pixndavas went out 
to hunt in the forest, and they loft their wife Draupadi, with 
her own consent, in charge of the priest Dhaumya. And -it her husbands, 
happened that Jayadratha, the Raja of Sindhu, was going on 
that day with a great train to Chedipnr to celebrate his mar- 
riage with the daughter of the Raja of that city ; and he passed paiis in love 
by the hut, and saw Draupadi standing against a tree, and he Uraupadi. 
was stricken with her beauty; and he said in his heart ; — If 
this beautiful damsel be not already married I will go no fur- 
ther, but will espouse her." And he scut a Chieftain who was gends a ewef- 
with him to go and inquire her name and lineage ; and the he?name auT 
Chieftain alighted from his chariot and went to Draupadi, and 
inquired who she was, and told her his own name, and the Conversatmn 
name of Jayadratha, and also the names of the other Chieftains chieftain and 

*' Draupadi. 

who were with them. Now when Draupadi saw that a strange 
man was coming towards her, she left the tree, and drew her 
veil around her ; but when the Chieftain had finished speak- 
ing, she came forward and said : — As there is neither man 
nor woman near, I must myself answer your questions : But 
I know who you are ; your father is Baja of Saurashtra, and 
Jayadratha is my kinsman, for he has married Duhsald, who 
is the daughter of Mahdraja Dhritardshtra : I am Draupadi, 
the daughter of Raja Drupada, and the wife of the five tics. 
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Bajas of Indra-prastlia ; My husbands have gone out to hunt 
in the forest, but they will soon return : Alight, therefore, 
all of you, for Baja Yudhishthira will be gladdened at your 
coming, and will prepare a feast for you.^^ So the man 
went and told Raja Jayadratha all that she had said^ and 
Jayadratha got down from his chariot, he and six Chieftains 
who were with him, and entered the house like a jackal 
entering a pagoda. And Jayadratha asked Draupadi if all 
was well with her and her husbands ; and she replied that 
all was well. And Draupadi desired that he would take 
a seat, and she offered to bring water to wash his feet, say- 
ing : — The Pandavas will soon return with plenty of venison, 
and Raja Yudhishthira will rejoice to make you welcome.^^ 
Then Raja Jayadratha said to her : — Put yourself to no 
trouble on my account, but get you into my chariot, that we 
may be happy together : The Pandavas have lost their Raj, 
and have become vagabonds in the jungle ; so do not waste 
your attentions upon such husbands as these, but leave them 
to themselves and come with mo, and I will make you my 
Rdnl.^^ Then Draupadi knit her brow and arose in anger, 
and said : — Get you gone to your own land, for my hus- 
bands are Rajas of great renown, as deadly as serpents, and 
as powerful as Indra. Would you attack a wild elephant 
with a staff, or arouse a sleeping lion with a switch ? Would 
you kick a tiger with your foot, or stroke a venomous ser- 
pent with your toes ? Y et such will my husbands bo unto 
you, unless you depart with all speed to your own home.^^ 
Then Raja Jayadratha tried to soothe her, but she heeded not 
his words, but poured forth curses upon him, and threatened 
him with the arrow of Arjuna, and the mace of Bhima, and 
the wrath of all her husbands. And the Raja put forth his 
hand, and took hold of her garment ; and she struck him 
with her fist and knocked him down. Then the Raja arose 
and seized her with all his strength, and placed her in his 
chariot, while she shrieked and cried out to the priest 
Dhaumya for help and succour. And Dhaumya came 
out and said : — 0 Jayadratha, you are breaking the good 
old laws of the Kshatriyas, for by those laws you cannot take 
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away tlis woman vmiSL you have vanquished all her hus- histobtop 
bands.^^ But the Raja heeded not his words, but placed 

Draupadl in his own chariot, and drove away, and the old — ^ 

priest followed after him weeping and lamenting. 

All this while the Pdndavas had been hunting in the 
forest, but Yud^ishthira had seen many evil omens, and 
before the day was half spent, he persuaded his brethren to 
return. Now as they approached the hut they did not see The p&ndavas 
Draupadl, but they beheld her little maid lying upon the hut and kanl^ 
ground and weeping violently ; and the maid told them how curred. 

Raja Jayadratha had carried away Draupadl, like a dog who 
has seized the sacrificial moat, and she pointed out the way 
he had gone, and the marks of his chariot- wheels. Then the Pursuit of Jaya- 

^ ° . . dratha. 

Pandavas set off in hot haste, and soon approached their 
enemy, and so discharged their arro’ws that many of the 
Chieftains wore killed. And the heart of Jayadratha was jayadratha 
filled with dismay, and ho set down Draupadl from his padi andseekb ’ 
chariot, and drove with all speed to a thicket which was 
hard by. Then Bhima said to Yudhishthira : — Go home 
now with Draupadl, and with our brothers, Nakula and 
Sahadeva : As for mo, though Jayadratha fled to the caves 
beneath the earth, and had Indra himself for his charioteer, 
he should not escape my hands.^^ Yudhishthira replied : — 

O my brother, Jayadratha has been very wicked, but ho Yudhishthira's 
has married the sister of Duryodhana, and we may not kill 
our kinsman.^^ But Draupadl was mad with anger at these Wrath of Drau- 
words, and cried in a loud voice to Bhima and Arjuna : — 

If you have any regard for mo you will slay 'this Jayadra- 
tha : He is the worst of Rajas and the vilest of men : The 
most exalted of all the ancient sages has said that the man 
who carries off the wife of another in times of peace must 
be piltsued and put to death, even though he desist from his 
wicked purpose.^^ Draupadl then returned to the hut, ^Uini of Yud. 
accompanied by Yudhishthira and Nakula and Sahadeva. Draupadl. 

When Bhima and Arjuna hoard the words of Draupadl, 
their wrath was kindled greatly against Jayadratha, and 
they pursued him hotly, and taunted him with his prowess 
in running away with their wife, and called upon him to turn 
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m and fight Ihem ; batuhe waa sore afraid^ and iroi]ldla<^ turn 
' diould slay him. Then Bhhna ran swiftly after 

him, and caught him by the hair of his head, and dragged 

^ chariot to the ground, and kicked and beat 
an^i^es him him until his reason had almost left him, but Arjuna bade 
his brother to remember the words of Yudhishthira and to 
spare the life of his kinsman. So BMma cut off all the hair 
of Jayadratha^'S head excepting five locks, and agreed to spare 
his life on the condition that he went into the assembly of 
the Pdndavas, and acknowledged himself to be their slave. 
wubmiSionof Jayadratha yielded, and Bhima led him to the hut, and 
jayadratha. brought him into the presence of Yudhishthira, and his mind 
was well nigh gone. And when Yudhishthira saw his con- 
dition he ordered Bhima to release him ; but Bhima refused 
unless commanded by Draupadi, because Jayadratha had 
Draupadi orders become the slave of the Pdndavas. Draupadi then came up, 

hia release. , _ . * 

and said: — As Jayadratha is become a slave by token of 
his five locks, I pray you to release him.^^ So Bhima 
released him, and he threw himself at the feet of Yudhish- 
thira ; and Yudhishthira bade him depart ; and he hung 
down his head with shame and said not a word, but went his 
way much abashed to his own country. 

Review of the The foreffoinff tradition of the attempt of Jaya- 

traditionof ,,, , tr j 

dratha to carry away Draupadi bears every impress 
Drwipadi. being authentic, but yet presents a few diffi- 

culties which seem to demand notice. The curious 
coincidence that Jayadratha should have made the 
attempt whilst on his way to marry another lady is 
perhaps sufficiently explained in the narrative, but 
it does seem remarkable that he should have been 
already married to DuhsaM ; and it will appear 
hereafter that Duhsald was still living. But perhaps 
the most important point of the tradition is the de- 
Laws of the finition of the law of the BLshatriyas in such cases, 

to which both Draupadi and the priest Dhaumya 
of women. seem to have appealed. According to Dzaupadf, the 
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' man carried qff ihe wife of another in time of histoet or 
peace was to be pursued to the death. According 
to Dhaumya, no man could rightfully carry away 
the wife of another unless he had first Vanquished 
her husband or husbands. This subject however 
has already been discussed in a previous chapter, 
and it is only necessary to draw attention to the 
points raised. 
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SECOND EXILE OF THE PANDAVAS — ^TPIE THIETEENTH 
YEAR IN A CITY. 

Shortly after the attempt of Jayadratha to carry 
away Draupadl, the period of twelve years’ exile in 
the jungle is said to have drawn towards a close. 
Accordingly the PAndavas sent their priest, Dhaum- 
ya, to reside in the city of their father-in-law, Raja 
Drupada ; whilst they and their joint wife Draupadf 
prepared to dwell in some foreign city, so perfectly 
disguised that the Kauravas should be unable to 
discover their place of concealment. The romantic 
character of the last stipulation, and the difficulty of 
reconciling a residence in a foreign city with the 
ancient condition of the Kshatriyas as Aryan set- 
tlers from a distant country, are sufficient to excite 
suspicions of,tho story, or at any rate of such por- 
tions of the story as refer to the Pdndavas. More- 
over the disguises assumed by the Pdndavas and 
their joint wife appear to be highly improbable, 
whilst that of Arjuna is simply impossible. Then, 
again, the descriptions of battles are wild myths, in 
which armies are defeated by single-handed heroes, 
whilst one army falls down insensible at the mere 
sound of a war shell. At the same time, the main 
incident, which refers to an amour between a 
mighty warrior and the waiting-maid of a 
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appears to be a relic of an ancient and authentic tra* histoby op 
dition, altogether differing both in civilization and S'u. 
religion from the traditionary history of the house of 
Bhdrata. It belongs to a period long anterior to toSSSi*?® the 
the rise of Brahmanical ascendancy, but comprises 
graphic pictures of the palace life of Hindd Rajas, "*‘“- 
in an age when young Princes were brouglit up with 
the women, and when eunuchs taught music and 
dancing to the young damsels in the zenana. Again, 
the story of the amour turns upon a dread of ghosts, 
which finds no expression in the traditions of the 
house of Bhdrata ; and it is especially remarkable uiffcreiioeinthe 

^ r j conception of 

that the Gandharvas, who are generally rejiresented Gandharvas. 
as a Hill tribe with whom the Kshatriyas at Ilas- 
tindpur were frequently at war, are introduced in 
the story as invisible demons, prone to love af- 
fairs with mortal women, and capable of wreaking 
their supernatural wrath upon mortal rivals. Ac- 
cordingly an attempt will be made hereafter to 
separate the more authentic tradition, which refers 

- P6iidavas dur- 

to the amour, from the more improbable details 
which refer to the Pdndavas. But in the first in- 
stance it seems necessary to repro(Juce the entire 
legend of the thirteenth year, as it ajipears in the 
Mahd Bhdrata, and which may now be related with- 
out any further introduction, as follows : — 

Now according to the rule of their exile it had been Fiction of tiie 
agreed that when the Piindavas had accomplished twelve ^ 
years of wanderings in the jungle^ they should take up their 
abode in any city they might choose, and remain there for 
a single year; and if during that year the Kauravas failed 
to discover them, they were to be restored to their Eaj, but 
if the Kauravas discovered their disguise, they were to go 
for another twelve years into the jungle, and a thirteenth 
year in disguise, as before. Accordingly the P^ndavas took 
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GOBusel togatlierj and especially with Ai3nna,;fop he had 
visited many cities when he had gone into exile on account 
of Draupadi ; and they resolved to go to the city of Baja 
Virdta, and to enter into the service of that Baja. And as 
they caipe near the city, they proceeded to the spot where 
the people of that place were accustomed to bum their 
dead; and there they laid aside their weapons and their 
garments, and disguised themselves; and they hid their 
weapons and their old garments in the branches of a tree, 
and they took a dead body which they found in that place, 
and hung it on the trunk of the tree, and cried out with a 
loud voice ; — This is the dead body of our mother, and it is 
to remain here for a whole year, after which we will take it 
down and burn it.^^ So it was rumoured abroad throughout 
that country that a party of travellers had hung the dead 
body of their mother on the trunk of that tree, and would 
not return until a year had expired ; and no man would go 
near the tree lest he should in any way offend the ghost of 
the dead mother of the strange men. 

After this the Pdndavas and Draupadi took other names,' 
so that neither Raja Virdta, nor the people of the city, 
should discover who they were ; and they then went toge- 
ther to the gate of the palace, where the Raja and his Chief- 
tains were sitting in Council. And Yudhishthira was the 
first to enter the assembly, and when those who were pre- 
sent saw him, they wore amazed at his grace and majesty ; 
and tho Raja seeing that he was a stranger, asked him the 
reason of his coming. Yudhishthira answered : — I am a 
man who has met with nothing but danger and calamity, 
and having heard many praises of your benevolent qualities, 
I have come to put myself under your protection that»I may 
be relieved of my distress.^^ The Raja then asked his con- 


1 Throughout this portion of the narrative in the Mahh Bh&rata the new names 
are employed so long as the Phudavas continued in their disguise. But as these 
new names would only confuse the European reader, they are omitted from the 
text, and the old names preserved throughout the story, ^e order in which each 
of the P&ndavas printed himself to the assembly has been slightly modified, as it 
is more cmivcnient to represent them as entering the Hall in the order of their re- 
spective ages. 
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dition and descent ; an& lie replied : — 1 am a Brdliman, and hisUoey of 
for some time I was a retainer of Eaja Yudhishtliira, and his 
private companion, and I taught him the whole art of 
throwing dice.'^ The Eaja then said ; — You have come at a 
favourable moment, for I am in want of an instructor in the fewhw of^dice- 
mystery of play, that I may defeat the tricks of artful gam- 
biers ; and I will show you the same favour and patronage 
as were shown to you by Raja Yudhishthira/^ When the 
Raja had engaged him, the giant Bhima entered the assem- 
bly, clothed in black garments like a cook, and having an 
iron ladle in one hand, and a rusty scimotar in the other ; 
and all present were struck with his strange appearance, and 
cried out : — What wonderful giant is this Then the Raja 
asked him who he was, and Bhima replied : — I was cook to 
Raja Yudhishthira, and I understand the whole art of cook- 
ery, and I know the whole science of war, and my strength 
is such that it would be difficult for you to find a man who 
could cope with me.^^ Then the Raia said : — You have in Bhima engaged 
your countenance all the marks of command and sovereignty, 
but as it is your own proposal, I make you the head of the 
cooks in my palace, so that the foar of your strength may 
keep all other cooks from wasting or thieving the victuals/^ 

Ariuna then came forward dressed as a eunuch, with ear- Arjuna engaged 

.. TT. asa eunuch to 

rings in ms ears, and a woman s necklace round his neck, teach music and 
” , . dancing. 

and a woman^s bracelets upon his wrists ; and he also wore 
a woman^s vest to hide the scars which had been made upon 
his shoulder by his bow-string. And he said that he could 
sing, and also play upon musical instruments, and that he 
likewise understood dancing, and that he was well qualified 
to teach all those arts to ladies ; so the Raja engaged him 
to perfect his daughter in the practice of music and dancing. 

After this Nakula and Sahadeva entered the assembly, and Nakuiaengaged 
the Eaja engaged Nakula to be master of his horse, and 
Sahadeva to be master of his cattle : and as Sahadeva had Sahadeva en. 

I.,,,,. n n 1 • gaged as master 

learnt the whole science of astronomy from his tutor Drona, of the cattle 
he was also engaged to cast nativities and tell fortunes. nativities. 

Meanwhile the Ednihad seen Draupadi from the terrace nraupadi enters 
of her apartments, and had sent for her ; and Draupadi the ^ni 
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presented herself to the Rajahs wife, dressed in mean attire, 
with her hair untied according to her vow, but twisted into 
one string, like the tail of a serpent ; and the women of 
the Baja were much pleased with her appearance, and they 
gathered around her, and the Bdni asked her who she was. 
Draupadi answered : — I am a maid- servant, and ready to 
serve any one who will employ me ; and I have been servant * 
to the wife of Krishna, and afterwards was servant to Drau- 
padi, the wife of the Pandavas, who was very fond of me, 
and used to call me her dearest friend. The Rdni said : — 
You do not look like a servant, but rather like the wife 
of a Baja ; and you are far too beautiful for me, for if I 
were to take you into my service, and the Raja should see 
you, he will never look on me any more ; so I will have 
nothing to do with you.^^ Draupadi replied : — Have no 
fear of me on account of the Raja, for five Gandharvas keep 
constant watch over me ; and if any one looks at me with 
an eye of desire, those Gandharvas will speedily put him 
to death : I can do every kind of service, but I will not 
wash the feet of any one, nor will I eat the victuals which 
any one may leave after a meal.^^ So the Rani said : — 
Since this is the case, I will take you into my service 
And she engaged her. 

And the five brethren and their wife Draupadi dwelt 
many days in great comfort and tranquillity of mind in the 
palace of Raja Virata, and they found much favour in the 
eyes of the Raja and the Rani. And many Chieftains came 
to Yudhishthira, and engaged him to play, and he played 
with them, and won much money ; and he carried all that 
he had won and laid it before Raja Virdta, but the Raja 
gave it to him back again. And Yudhishthira divided the 
money into six portions, one portion for himself, and one 
for each of his brothers, and he himself kept Draupadi^s 
portion. And all the presents that any one of the other 
brethren received, he carried to his elder brother Yudhish- 
thira, and Yudhishthira divided it in like manner. 

Now when three months had passed away, Raja Virdta 
held a gfreat festival ; and all the fighting men and wrestlers. 
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and other athletes, came in great numbers from all the histobtov 
countries round about to exhibit their strength and skill 

before the Baja. And when the day of the festival had 

come, a micrhty multitude were assembled from all the cities, pu^uts nd 

^ <1 wrestlers. 

and the Eaja was there and all ms Chieftains; and when- Exhibitions of 
ever one man overcame another, the multitude shouted wrestung^fore 
aloud, and the Eaja gave great gifts to the victor. Now 
one among the wrestlers, named Jimiita, had come from a 
far country, and he put all the rest to shame ; for every 
man who stood up against him was conquered, so that, after 
a while, no man durst encounter him. Then the Eaia and 
his Chieftains were sorely troubled that they had no wrestler 
in the Eaj who could overthrow Jimiita ; and the Eaja called 
out in the assembly to know if there was any man who 
would fight Jimiita, but no man gave reply. Now after a 
-while the Eaja said : — have a warrior in my kitchen, whom 
I took into my service to bo the head of all my cooks ; and 
he boasted very much of his groat strength and exceeding 
valour : Perchance he may bo able to fight against this 


foreign wrestler.^ 


So the Eaia sent for Bhima. And Bhima enters 

the presence, 


Bhima came out of the kitchen, and entered the presence declines to 

T .T r fiKht Jimiita un- 

of the Eaia, and said: — ^^lam famished with hunger, and 

., T 1 1-11. T % fled his hunger. 

until I have eaten I cannot wrestle with this man Jimuta.^^ 

So the Eaja ordered that he should have as much victuals 

as he could eat, and the servants brought him heaps of pro- Bhima devours 

.. 1 ITT rr* T n ^ ^ WO. enormous 

Visions, such as would have sufficed for a great company ; 
but Bhima fell to and devoured them, to the amazement of 
all who saw him. And when Bhima had finished eating, 
he went before the Eaja, and the Eaja bade him be of good 
courage. And Bhima went out and challenged Jimiita to 
battle; and Jimiita came out in like manner, and accepted 
the challenge. Then Bhima and Jimiita fought and strug- 
gled together like wild elephants, and they struck one 
another with their clenched fists ; and all the other wrest- 
lers looked on and marvelled at their fighting. Now when 
they had fought for a long while, and Jimiita was half spent, 

Bhima rushed upon him, and seized him by the two legs, BWma whirls 
and raised mm from the ground ; and he whirled him 
several times round his own head, whilst Jimdta filled the against the 

^ ground. 
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EiSTOET OF Bit With Ms roEniig. At hmt BMma dashed him against 

ground with all his mighty and Jimdta at that instant 

gave up the ghost and became a dead man. 

jin^ate. ' And when the multitude saw that Jimtita had been slain 

^muititade^ by Bhlma^ they set up a loud shout and filled the air with 

their acclamations. And the Baja leaped from his seat in 

great joy that the foreign wrestler had been overcome by 

Bhima richly one of his own servants. And he bestowed very many gifts 
Mward^bythe 
li and his 


Biija 

Chief 


icftains. 


Great favour 
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ma. 


and commendations upon Bhima. And all the Chieftains 
in like manner gave many presents to Bhlma^ each one 
according to his rank. And when it was nighty Bhima 
carried all the gifts he had received to his elder brother 
Yudhishthira, that they might be divided according to 
custom. 

After this Baja Virdta took a great liking to Bhima, and 
showed him much favour ; and sometimes he took Bhima 
^ima's^gWs^ into the apartments of his women, and made him fight with 
inthewomen*s Uons, and tigers, and bears, and Bhima always killed every 
beast with one blow of his fist ; and the Baja and the ladies 
wondered at his prowess, and gave many gifts to Bhima, ^ 
and very largo quantities of victuals, which he devoured as 
fast as they were brought to him. In like manner the Baja 
very often called for Arjuna, and for the Princess his daugh- 
ter, and the other young damsels of the Court, who were 
taught by the new master ; and the damsels danced and 
before the Baja, and gave him such delight that he 
gave many presents to Arjuna. At the same time the Baja 
was much pleased with Nakula, for whenever he went to 
the stables he found his horses in excellent order, and he 
gave rich rewards to Nakula. Sahadeva also received much 
praise and many gifts from the Baja ; for he foretold ,very 
correctly everything before it happened, whilst the cattle 
under his care multiplied abundantly, and the cows yielded 
three or four times as much milk as they had ever done 
before. 

Now there dwelt in the city of Virdta a warrior of great 
might and valour, named Kichaka, and he was brother of 
bi^ hw of the the R&nij and commanded all the forces of the Baja ; and 
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all tlie affairs of the Eaj were in his hands, and he did as he history or 
pleased, and the Eaja feared him, according to the ancient 

sajring, that the brother of the Edni is always to be feared 

by the Baja. And it came to pass one day that Kichaka 
proceeded to the palace, and entered the apartments of the 
women to pay a visit to his sister, when his eye fell upon 
Draupadi, and he was stricken with her beauty ; and he 
said within his heart, I have seen many lovely women, and 
I have many belonging to me, but never did I behold one so 
beautiful before ; and he asked his sister who she was, and 
the Edni told him. And Kichaka then said to his sister : — Kiohaka pre- 

vails with the 

She is worthy to be the mistress, and to have you for a 
waiting-maid : Contrive now, I pray you, that she may house, 
come to my house.^^ The Rt'ini replied : — This woman 
says she has five Gandharvas who ever keep watch over 
her; and if any man speak to her the Gandharvas will 
kill him : Moreover, her conduct and behaviour are 
most excellent : Therefore I pray you to say nothing to 
her.^^ But Kichaka would not be refused, and after a while 
he prevailed with his sister, and she promised to send Drau- 
padi to his house. So Kichaka left his sister and went to 
Draupadi, and began to praise her, and said : — Never 
before have I beheld so beautiful a woman as you are; 
and henceforth I will be your slave.^^ But Draupadi re- 
plied : — Do not speak such words to me, for there are five 
lions who keep guard over me, and if you value your life 
you will not come near me.^^ And Kichaka laughed, and 
went his way to his own house. 

A short while after Kichaka had gone out of the palace, Draupadi sent 
the Bdnl^said to Draupadi : — I am very thirsty : Take this bring^a^/p of 
cup tcf my brother's house and bring it me back filled with house ofTci- 
wine.^^ Draupadi answered : — I cannot go to his house, 
as I observe that he is a man wanting in modesty : So I 
pray you to send another messenger.^^ But the Rdnl would 
not, but put the cup upon a golden salver, and placed the 
salver upon the head of Draupadi, and bade her carry it to 
Kichaka ; and Draupadi went away weeping, but she looked „ 

- 13 • rn n T T Draupadl prays 

at the world-enhghtenmg Sun, and prayed to the bright god 
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for succour* And Draupadf earned the cup to the house of 
Eichaka^ and when she had entered in, Kichaka ran to meet 
her, and said : — You are very welcome, for I, who have 
the whole Raj at my command, am now your slave, and I 
will give you all I possess ; and all my women shall be your 
servants, if you will only become my wife.^^ Draupadi 
answered : — Yout sister sent me to you with this cup : 
She is very thirsty, and is waiting for me : Do not detain 
mo or use me ill, or evil may befall you.^^ Kichaka then 
took Draupadi by the right hand, but she drew her hand 
back again. Kichaka then seized her cloth, but Draupadi 
struck him in the face, and ran out of the house. Then 
Draupadi went with all speed to the Court hall of the 
palace, where Raja Virata and his Chieftains were sitting 
in Council ; and she was weeping very bitterly, and Tud- 
hishthira and Bhima were present and saw that she was 
weeping, but they took no notice of her. Now before 
Draupadi could speak a word to the Raja, Kichaka ran 
after her, and followed her into the presence of the Council ; 
and he seized her by the hair before them all, and smote her 
with his foot. Bhima looked on, and bit his lip wifh his 
teeth till the blood rushed from it ; but ho could not interfere 
because his older brother Yudhishthira had so commanded 
him. And Draupadi was exceedingly wroth with her hus- 
bands, and also with Raja Virata ; and she cried out ; — It 
is very unbecoming of the Raja, that he should permit a 
poor woman who has entered his service to be kicked before 
his face.^^ Tho Raja answered : — 1 do not know what has 
passed between you and Kichaka before you entered my 
presence : How then can I interfere ? ” Draupadi then told 
to tho Raja all that had taken place, and all who heard her 
thought that Kichaka had behaved wickedly towards her ; 
but Yudhishthira, being fearful lest they should be dis- 
covered, rebuked her, saying : — Why do you make your 
lamentations before persons who have nothing to do with 
you f You ought to go into the presence of the Rdni.^^ So 
Draupadi went weeping to the Rdni, and told her what 
Kichaka had done, and the Rdni said that she would speak 
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to her brother. But Braupadi answered : — As you cannot history or 
smite him, why trouble yourself to speak ? I have a guardian 

near, and the hour is not far distant when he will avenge 

my wrongs.^^ 

Now when the night had fully come, and every one in 
the palace was asleep, Draupadi went out and found Bhlma, i-e”^ 

who was in a deep slumber. So she awoke him, saying : — venge. 

What is this sleep of oblivion in which you are indulging ? 

Am I not your wife, upon whom Kichaka has looked with a 
wanton eye, and do you not care for the affront ? Where 
is your sense of honour now, and what will the world say if 
you do not revenge my wrongs ? Then Bhima rose up in 
a rage, and said : — Why is your countenance changed, and 


what has Kichaka done unto you ? Draupadi answered : — Dmupadi’s bit- 

. . T ter com plan Its 

What would you have mo say whilst my heart is still bleed- of tiu> mmiits 

^ , she has roreivcd 

insf from the insults I have received ? Three times have I Kau- 

o , , ravas, Jaya- 

fallen into the hands of shameless men, and notwithstanding 
all the hardships I have endured for the sake of my hus- 
bands, not one of them will protect me : First you gave me 
up to the Kauravas, who treated me as though I had boon 
a slave girl : Then Jayadratha carried mo away into tho 
jungle : And now Kichaka has stretched out the hand of 
rudeness against me, and has seized me by the hair and 
smitten me with his foot in the presence of yourself and 
Yudhishthira, and before the llaja and all his Council : Yet 
who are my husbands that they feel no concern for this that 
I have suffered ? But unless you punish this Kichaka I will 
take poison : Yudhishthira, who was once a great Raja, has Complains of 
become a mere servant, and teaches people how to gamble : gationsj^f ho^r 

As for you, Bhima, who once had a thousand slave ffirls at Court of Raja 

^ Virata. 

your command, each as beautiful as the Rani, I have been 
obliged to see you fighting lions, tigers, bears, and elephants 
for her amusement, until I have been so humbled that I 
could have died with spite : Then Aijuna has put on the 
appearance of a female, and wears a woman^s necklace and 
bracelets, and makes sport for the Rajahs women; whilst 
Nakula has settled down in the stable, and Sahadeva is 
keeping cattle and. telling fortunes : Meantime under your 
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H18TOUY OF auspices I liave become tbe favourite female servant of Raja 
Virdta, who refuses to take his powdered sandal wood from 
anybody else : And now what further vexations must I en- 
dure on your account f 

When Draupadi had finished speaking, Bhima turned to 
her and said : — ^^.When noble women are compelled by their 
evil fortune to take refuge in foreign countries, they are ever 
exposed to like evils : Was not Sitd carried away by Rdvana, 
when she was wandering in the jungle with Raja Rdma? 
When the Kauravas affronted you at the gambling match, I 
was desirous of putting them to death by my own hand, but 
I was withheld by my older brother Yudhishthira : So again 
when I had resolved to slay Jayadratha, Yudhishthira would 
not give his consent, but permitted him to go away alive : 
Then, too, when Kichaka insulted you in the presence of the 
Raja, I would have punished him upon the spot, but Yud- 
hishthira forbade me ; Why, then, do you thus torment me ? 
I must be obedient to my elder brother : But in the matter 
of this Kichaka 1 will get you redress : Do you to-morrow 
morning affect to agree to all that he desires, and appoint to 
meet him at midnight in Arjuna^s music and dancing-room; 
and while ho is waiting there for you I will teach him a les- 
son that will most certainly satisfy you/’ 
piSl^uhVp^ When Bhima had thus promised to chastise Kichaka, 
re^n^?****™*'* Draupadi was filled with joy, and agreed to act according 
to his words ; and when the night was over she returned to 
the apartments of the women, and did her duty as she was 
Kirhaka’s accustomed. Now it so happened that after a while Kichaka 

second visit to ^ “ 

the BAni. paid another vipit to his sister, the Rani ; and he began, as 
his custom was, to set himself off in the presence of Drau- 
threat- padl ; and he said to Draupadi : — " Raja Virdta cannot inter- 
away Draupadi. fere with me, for all his affairs are in my hands : If therefore 
you refuse any longer to become my wife, I shall carry you 
away by my own power, and the Raja will say no more to me 
to-day than he did yesterday : But if you will accept me as 
a husband, and enter my house, I will do you no harm ; and 
Kichaka to” ^ ^ hundred pieces of gold every day, and a 

Draupadi. hundred slaves and slave girls to wait upon you, and a cha- 
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riot drawn by mules tp be always at your command.” And history of 
Draupadf answered : — How can I refuse such generosity ? 

But I yield on one condition only : I know that you admit 

many friends into the apartments of your women, and if my tomSThiin It* 

^.1 midnight in the 

consent should be known unto them^ it may bring both you 
and me to infamy : Moreoyer, I haye fire Gandharyas who 
watch oyer me ; and should they discover this matter they 
will slay you/^ So it was agreed between them that at mid- 
night Draupadi should grant a meeting to Kichaka in the 
music and dancing-room. 

Kichaka then left the palace and wont to his own house, immtionce of 
and his heart was filled with delight ; but he was so impa- 
tient to meet Draupadi, that the remaining half of the day 
appeared to him like half a month, and eyery moment 
seemed as long as a year. And when it was night ho 
arrayed himself in new garments, and perfumed himself with 
the choicest odours, and ho was more handsome and re- 
splendent than ho had over been before, in the same way 
that a lamp becomes most brilliant just before it goes out. 

Meanwhile Draupadi had gone to Bhima, and told him all 
that she had done, and Bhima said that ho would slay 
Kichaka in such a fashion that no man should discover 


who had done it. So when the hour of midnight arrived, Kichaka nro- 
• in- T • 1 .T ceedstotne 

Kichaka went with all loy and expectation to the music and music and danc- 

^ ^ ing-room.aiid 18 

dancing-room, and seeing in the darkness that somebody • 

was in the corner, ho thought that it was Draupadi, and put 
out his hand to take hold of her ; but at that moment Bhima 
arose from the comer in great wrath, and seized him by the 
ixair of his head, and would have dragged him to the ground, 
but his locks wore well oiled, and they slipped through the 
fingers of Bhima. Now Kichaka was a warrior of great 
valour and exceeding strength, and he so fell upon Bhima Bhima. 
that they struggled mightily together, and they fought with 
their clenched fists, and tore each other with their nails, and 
strove to throw each other to the ground. And Bhima was 
brought to the earth, but he put forth all his strength, and 
seizing hold of Kichaka he whirled him swiftly round his a ban. 
head and dashed him against the ground ; and he put his 
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HISTORY OF knee upon tke breast of Kiclmka, and kneaded him as a 
baker kneads bread ; and he kicked him and pommelled him 

until the soul of Klchaka departed out of his body, and he 

broke every one of his bones into the smallest pieces, and 
formed his body into a large ball of flesh. Bhima then 
lighted a lamp, and brought in Draupadi, and showed her 
all that he had done, saying: — ^^This will I do unto any 
j(5y of Drau- man that ofiends you.^^ And Draupadi rejoiced greatly, for 
she saw that she had been fully avenged. 

Then Bhima departed out of the palace and went to the 
cook-room and fell asleep ; but Draupadi went and called 
Sithe vmtrh-* watchmon of the palace, saying : — Kichaka forced me 
fiaTOs*that^^" to grant him a meeting in the music and dancing-room, 
sfain by notwithstanding all my warnings that the Gandharvas would 
thoQandharvas. him; and lo and behold when ho came to me, the 
Gandharvas, who are iny defenders, fell upon him and slew 
him, and his dead body is lying there.^^ So the watchmen 
lighted a lamp and went in, and they beheld the dead body 
of Kichaka like a ball of flesh, and they said one to tho 
other : — Surely no man hath done this ; it must be the 

Great commo- Gandharvas.^^ And as soon as it was morning there was a ^ 
tlon in the city* ® 

groat uproar amongst the people, and tho whole city was in 

commotion, for it was said that the mighty Kichaka, who 
^ commanded all the soldiers of the Kaja, had been put to 
♦ death by the Gandharvas, out of his love for a woman. And 

Brothers of the brothers of Kichaka hastened to the spot, and saw the 

b^y Midpro- body, and desired to take it away to tho place of 

Srouj^i^aiive burning ; and when they saw all the women of the palace 
gathered together, their eyes fell upon Draupadi, and they 
said one to tho other : — This is the woman on whose ac- 
count our brother has been murdered : Wo cannot kill her, 

1 « • ^ ^ 
because it is not proper to kill a woman : Let us then bum 

her with the dead body of Kichaka, and since he died out of 
love for her let him espouse her in the world of ghosts.^^ 
They then went into the presence of the Raja, saying 
We wish to bum the waiting-maid, who caused the death 
of Kichaka, along with the corpse of our brother.^^ And 
the Raja was in awe of his wife^s brethren, and he dared not 
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forbid them ; for it i» an old proverb that the brother-in-law history op 
is master of the house. So they seized Draupadi by force, 

and bound her with cords and threw her upon the bier of — 

Kichaka, and went out of the city to burn her alive together 
with the dead body ; and Draupadi, seeing that her life was screams of 
in mortal peril, shrieked and screamed in piteous tones, and 
the air was filled with her cries. 

All this while Bhima was lying asleep in the cook- BWma hastens' 
room, when he was awakened by the cry of Draupadi ; and Draupadi 
he arose up and hastened out of the palace to follow her to 
the burning ground ; and ho went to the city wall and throw 
himself from the ramparts, for ho would not go through the 
city gate lest he should be known. Then Bhima drew his 
hair over his face, so that no man could discover him, and 
tore up a large tree by the roots, and carried it on his 
shoulders as a club, and went with all speed to the place of 
burning. And as ho came near, Draupadi saw him and 
knew who he was ; and when the brethren of Kichaka be- 
held Bhima approaching them, they wore seized with trem- 
bling, and said : — This is the Gandharva ! Let us fly and 
leave this woman, who is the cause of all our sorrows.^^ 

Thus saying they left Draupadi and the dead body of^iWwid^^ 
Kichaka, and fled towards the city, and Bhima Pursued of 

them hotly with his club, and slew them all. And Bhima 
returned to Draupadi, and released her; and they went 
back to the city by different ways, so that no one might 
know that the Eaja^s cook was the terrible Gandharva. 

Now when Draupadi had reached the palace, the city Draupadi re- 
was in a greater uproar than before ; and when the Chief- palace, 
tains and Ministers saw her they were in much alarm ; and 
they went to the Eaia, and said: — ^^This woman is very The Chieftains 
beautiful, and her manner and discourse are such that all compiam to the 
who see her are stricken with her; and yet if a man at- 
tempts only to speak to her he is slain by the Gandharvas ; 
and now if she remain any longer in the city we know not 
how many more young men may perish in like manner.^^ 

And the Eaja answered not a word, for he was in a greater 
alarm than any of the others; but after a long while he 
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HiSTOBTOP said:~'^I will tbink more of tbis matter; but go now, I 
pray you, and bum the dead bodies of Kiobaka and bis 
brethren/^ 


All tbis while tbe Raja was so frightened at the Gand- 
§S*S tor getting and SO fearful lest be should offend them, that he 

ridofDraupidC would consult with none of his Council respecting them. 

But he called for his Rdnl, and said to her ; — This maid 
servant of yours is an evil witch, who must be sent out of 
the city to some other quarter, so that this countiy may bo 
purged from her craft : But do you break the matter to her 
so that she may not know that I have said it, lest the Gand- 
harvas should wreak their vengeance upon me/^ 

Draupadi enters Now by this time Draupadi had entered the palace, and 
dancing-room, proceeded to the music and dancing-room, where Ajjuna 
was busy instructing the damsels ; and the damsels came up 
and offered her many congratulations, seeing that she had 
escaped from the hands of Kichaka and his brethren. And 
Aijuna feigned not to know what had happened, and he said 
to her : — Tell me, I pray you, how it was that Kichaka 
Manifests her and his brethren have been slain.^^ But Draupadi was very 
Arjuua?or”uot wroth with Ariuna, for he had hoard her cries and had not 

coming to her ” 

rescue. come to succour her, and she said to him : — What have 

you to do with men and women ? Your duty is to teach 

the damsels to sing and dance ; and men and women can 

have no interest for you.^^ And Draupadi turned her back 

upon Arjuna, and took no further heed of his words. 

The damsels After this the damscls took Draupadi by the hand, and 

into the pre- led her away into the presence of the Rani, And when the 
sence of the ^ , 

BAni. Rdni saw Draupadi, she said to her : — Raja Virata is in 

mis® es Draupadi great alarm at you and your Gandharvas, and has ceased to 
vice. * call me to his presence ; This day all my brethren Jiave 
been slain because of you, and to-morrow I may lose my 
husband likewise : So I will not keep you any longer in 
my service, and you must go now to some other city.^' 
Ajid Draupadi answered : — Your words are true, but when 
thirteen days are over, the year of my service will have 


General fear to 
offend Drau- 
pa^. 


expired, and then my Gandharvas will bestow 
upon you, and leetd me away to another plaoe/^ 


blessings 
And the 
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Rdnl made no repljip^but told tlie Eaja all tliatDraiipadlliad history op 
said ; for since the slaughter of Klchaka and his brethren, p^Lx^i. 

no one durst say a word that could offend Draupadi. — 

Now all this while the Kauravas had been dwelling in Proceedings of 
the city of Hastin^pur, and they had sent spies to all the 
quarters of the earth to discover the city where the Pdndavas Fail to discover 
were residing, and none had brought back any tidings of the ^ 
brethren. But it so happened that certain of the spies had Spies bring the 

, news of tne 

proceeded to the city of Eaja Virdta, and they brought the 
news that Kichaka had been slain on account of a woman. 

At this time the Eaja of Trigarta, whose name was Susar- 
man, was staying at Hastinapur ; and whilst the Kauravas 
were consulting as to what should be done, Susarman arose SusanDan.Rajc 

® . . . r Tngarta, 

and said : — The spies from the city of Virata have told us proposes an in- 

^ ^ vasion of the 

that our enemy Kichaka is dead; Lot us now join our 
forces and attack the Eaja of Virdta, for his army is power- j^aumvas 
less by reason of the dcatli of their Commander/^ And 
Kama said ; — The counsel of Susarman is wise : We can- 
not be ever thinking about the Pandavas, so lot us go forth 
and make war against the Eaja of V irata.^^ And Duryodhana 
and all the Council agreed to the war. 

After this the Kauravas assembled all thoir forces, and of cam- 

* paign: Susar- 

Susarman brought up all his army : and it was agreed 

between them that Susarman should march out first and ouiyodhana*^ 

invade the country of Virata on the northern side, and that 

Duryodhana should then enter the country on the southern 

side and near unto the city of Virata. And Susarman did invasion of Su- 

as was determined upon, and he sot out on tho seventh day JSSer” 

of the full moon, and invaded the northern quarter of the 

Eaj of Virata with all his army, and carried away much 

cattle ; and it so happened that the day he carried away the 

cattle was the last day of the thirteenth year of the exile of 

the Pdndavas. Now when the herdsmen saw their cattle in Herdsmen 

carry me iia- 

the hands of the enemy, they went with all speed to the city, 
and laid their complaints before Eaja Virdta, and the Eaja 
sent messengers to all quarters with a hue and cry to the 
ryots to make their escape with their flocks and herds ; and 
the Eaja mounted his chariot, and set out with a large army 
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to driYe out tKe iuvadors, aud all the Pdndaras save Aijuna 
YTetit with him* And when the day was far speut^ iho army 
of Virdta came up with, the army of Susarmazt^ aud they 
fought fiercely one with the other^ and many warriors wore 
slain on either side. Then Baja Susarman sent a ch^lenge 
to Baja Virdta, and the two Bajas fell to in single combati 
until the sun had long set, and the darkness prevented their 
seeing each other, and the fighting came to a s^nd. Then 
the ground was sprinkled with water and the dust was well 
laid, and presently the moon arose and the battle-field was 
as light as day ; and the combat was renewed between the 
two Bajas. And Susarman prevailed against Virdta, and 
bound him hand and foot with a rope, and cast him upon his 
own chariot, and drove away with his own people. 

When Yudhishthira saw that Baja Virdta was carried 
away captive by Susarman, he said to his brother Bhima : — 
For one entire year have we oaten the Rajahs rice, and shall 
we not deliver him out of the hands of his enemy ? So 
Yudhishthira stayed to command the army ; and when the 
morning began to dawn, Bhima wont out with his two 
brothers Nakula and Sahadeva, and set off in pursuit of 
Susarman 5 and they overtook him, and slew his charioteer, 
and delivered Raja Virdta out of his hands; and Bhima 
seized Susarman by the hair, and put chains upon his hands 
and a collar upon his neck, and carried him away prisoner. 
And all the cattle that had been carried away by Susarman 
were recovered, and there was also abundance of spoil ; and 
Baja Virdta was loud in the praises of Yudhishthira and his 
brethren. And Bhima led Susarman into the presence of 
the Raja ; and when Susarman had tendered his submission, 
the Raja permitted him to depart to his own country. 

Now while Raja Virdta and all his Chieftains had gone 
away to the northern country to fight against Susarman, 
Dmycdhana and the Kauravas came with a great army and 
invaded the southern country, and they carried away much 
cattle. And the Chief of the herdsmen hastened to the city 
to oarjy the tidings to the Raja ; but there were no warriors 
in the city save the Baja’s young son Uttar, and Aquna, who 
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was the musie andHaocing-maater. And Uttar was but a histobt ov 
boy, and he had been bred up in the apartments of the 

women, and knew nothing of war j and when the Chief of ^ — 

the herdsmen told him that the ELauravas had carried away no^ce^^ 

Uttar* 

the cattle, he was in sore dismay. And the Chief of the 

herdsmen said to TJttar: — "The Eaja has left the Eaj in The chief of the 

your charge, and has often boasted of your prowess ; so now uttarTo go'*oSt* 

you must go out and make war against the Kauravas, and Sturavaa.® 

bring back all the stolen cattle.^^ And Uttar replied : — " I uttar pleads 

would go and fight these Kauravas with all readiness, but I chario^rf 

have no man to drive my chariot ; and how can I go out to 

battle without a charioteer ? So saying Uttar rose up, 

and entered the palace, and boasted before the women, say- Boasts before 

ing : — " If I had but a charioteer I would go forth and con- 

quer the Kauravas.^^ And Draupadi heard his words, and 

said : — 0 Uttar, the music and dancing-master has often 

driven the chariot of Arjuna to battle ; and he will now 

peradventure drive your chariot against the Kauravas.^^ So Arjuna agrees 

Uttar called his sister, whose name was Uttard, and desired 

her to ask her teacher to become his charioteer ; and she 

did so, and Ariuna consented to ffo. Then Ariuna called Mirth of the 

/. .y T damsels at see- 

for a coat of mail, and arrayed himself m armour : and when big Aijuna put- 

^ , ting on armour. 

the damsels saw what he was doing, they began to laugh, 
saying : — What has a music and dancing-master to do with 
the weapons of men ? Meanwhile Uttar commanded his 
servants to put the weapons into his chariot ; and he as- 
cended the chariot, and desired Arjuna to mount likewise, 
and to drive away with all speed. And when the damsels The damsels 
saw Aijuna driving away, they cried out: — "We commit Erf^s^m? 
Uttar into your charge : Take heed that he returns in 
triumph, and brings us plenty of silks and cloths as spoil.^^ 

Aijuna replied : — " After a victory all things may be ob- 
tained.^^ So saying he drove away towards the south to do 
battle against the Kauravas. 

Now when Arjuna had driven Uttar within sight of the cowardly fearof 
army of the Kauravas, the heart of Uttar failed him, and his hoiSig the 
hair stood on end with terror. And Aijuna said ; — How can 
I face such mighty warriors as these ? And when Uttar heard 
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tliese words^ he fell down in i^e cliariot in a swoon. Then 
Aijuna tried to comfort him, but when he opened his eyes, 
he implored Aijuna to turn the chariot and drive back to 
the city. But Arjuna said ; — Let not your enemies see 
your alarm or they will rejoice greatly: You should not 
have commanded me to drive you here; but now that I 
am come, I cannot turn back : When you were coming out 
you boasted of your prowess before the women ; and will 
you now excite their laughter by running away P Uttar 
replied : — I can endure the laughter of the women, but I 
cannot face this field of battle.^^ So saying Uttar leaped 
from the chariot and ran away towards the city ; and Arjuna 
leaped down likewise, and ran after him. And the Kau- 
ravas looked on, and saw that it was Aijuna running after 
the son of Raja Virata ; and they said : — The thirteenth 
year is not yet over, and if this be Aijuna then the Pdnd- 
avas must go again into exile.^’ And there arose a great 
discussion about the thirteenth year ; but Bhishma said : — 
The thirteenth year has already passed away.^’ 

Meanwhile Arjuna had caught Uttar by the hair, and 
drawn him back to the chariot, and placed him on the driv- 
ing seat; and he bade Uttar drive to the burning ground 
where the weapons of the Pdndavas were hung upon a tree. 
And when they came to the tree Aijuna took his own wea- 
pons, and told Uttar the names of himself and all his brethren ; 
and when Uttar knew that Arjuna was with him, he said : — 
I am no longer afraid of the army of the Kauravas.” And 
Uttar drove the chariot back to the field, and Arjuna sounded 
his shell and twanged his bow, and challenged the Kauravas 
one by one to single combat ; and he fought and conquered 
every one, and defeated the whole army of the Kauravas, 
whilst the cattle returned to the city of their own accord. 
Then Arjuna blew his shell of triumph, and all the army of 
the Kauravas, excepting Bhishma only, fell down insensible 
like men that were asleep ; but Aijuna would not slay them, 
but only commanded Uttar to carry away their fine gar- 
ments. And when the Kauravas awoke and saw what had 
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been done^ they returned in great shame and sorrow to the histobt of 

city of Hastinfipur. pabt^u. 

Now after this great victory, Aijuna and Uttar returned •; — 

, , , M TT Arjunaand 

to the city, and as they went they saw many of the soldiers ^ 

of the Kanravas flying from the fleld; but Arjuna said to Aijuna*sfor- 

them : — Fear not, for I will not slay a man unless he be in gards^i^S^M 

. aud captives. 

the J&eld of battle, and fugitives and captives are as women 
in my eyes.^^ And Aijuna and Uttar halted without the 
city; and Aquna laid aside his arms, and put on his disguise gjjjd tfdings of* 
as before ; and messengers were sent on to the city to make ^ 

known the victory, and the recovery of all the cattle. 

Now soon after Arjuna and Uttar had gone out against itotum of Baja 
the Kauravas, Eaja Virata was returning towards tho city defeat of Susar- 
in triumph, having routed Raja Susarman and all his army. 

And the whole city went out to meet Eaja Virata, and to 
welcome him back with great joy; but Uttar was not 
amonffst them. So tho Eaia inquired for his son, and learned The Raja hears 
that he had gone towards the south to fight the Kauravas, 
and that the music and dancing-master had gone with him trusts the 

. , . ° bravery of tho 

to drive his chariot ; and the Eaia said : — As I myself have music and danc- 

defeated Susarman and all his army, tho men whom Uttar 

has gone out to fight must bo but weak and few ; but I do 

not like that the music and dancing-master should have gone 

as charioteer, as he may have been terrified at the battle, 

and have taken flight.” Yudhishthira replied : — No defeat Tudhishthira 

° , praises the 

can befall that person who has had this music and dancing- valour of the 

^ ^ ^ o music anddaiic- 

master for his charioteor.^^ At this moment tho messengers master, 
of Uttar arrived at the city, and told the Raja how tho Kau- 
ravas had been defeated and the cattle recovered from their 
hands; and Yudhishthira said that the victory was most 
excoHent, but was to have been expected from the valour of 
the charioteer. But the Eaja feigned not to hear the words 
of Yudhishthira, and cried out; — Since I have defeated The Raja orders 

^ preparations for 

Susarman, and my son has defeated Duryodhana, let the JietOT&^son 
drums be beaten at all the gates, and musical instruments 
be played in ail the streets, and the city be dressed out in 
flowers and flags ; and let aU the most beautiful damsels put 
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HisTOET ot on clean garments, and array themselves in all their jewels, 
and go forth and sing the songs of triumph; and let all the 
tribes go forth with them and welcome the return of the 
victorious hero Uttar Then Eaja Virdta ordered the dice 
to be brought, and called upon Yudhishthira to play a 
game ; but Yudhishthira objected, and said : — It is laid 
down in the Sdstras that no man should play with another 
who is elated with joy ; and this day you are elated with 
joy/^ But Virata "persisted, and Yudhishthira at last sat 
down to play ; and in the middle of the game the Raja 
said : — Take notice how my son has fought and defeated 
Yudhishthira,^ the Kauravas ! Yudhishthira replied : — It is not sur- 
tory to the prisinff that your son conquered the Kauravas, when he has 

musicanddanc- f ® 

ing-master. pad the music and dancing-master lor ms cnanoteer. 
“^^h of tho Then Raja Virata flew into a rage, and said : — Let me 
forbear as long as I will, you are determined still to chaunt 
the praises of this music and dancing-master : What is a 
eunuch that liis feats should bo so applauded P When my 
son has gained the victory, no man of sense would have 
brought forward tho name of another: So if you wish any^ 
longer to retain my friendship, let me hear no more of this 
music and dancing-master/^ Yudhishthira answered: — 
In a field where such warriors as Blnshma, and Drona, and 
Kama, and Duryodhana are in action, your son is by no 
means capable of sustaining a battle/^ Then Raja Virdta 
was exceedingly wroth, and ho cried out : — Is there no 
one here to give this foolish fellow his answer, and to stop 
tho^cUce mouth ? And tho Raja dashed the dice which he held 

and makes^Ms hand SO violently at the face of Yudhishthira that the 

nose blood. blood fell from his nose, but Draupadi, who was standing by, 
caught the blood in her veil. At this same insta^.t the 
Rajahs servants came in and said that Uttar and his 
charioteer had returned to the palace, and were standing at 
the gate waiting to salute the Raja ; and the Raja desired 
that they might be called in, but Yudhishthira cried out : — 
Keep back the music and dancing-master, for if he should 
Uttar enters the s©© DiJ ihoe besmeared with blood, he will slay the man who 
the true story. caused it, and all his people.^^ So Uttar was brought in 


Yudhishthira 
repeats his re- 
marks. 
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whilst Aqnna stayed without ; and he told his father truly histoeyop 
all that had taken place, and discovered to him the true 
names and condition of the Pdndavas, TVhen the Haja 
heard this he was in great alarm, and he begged pardon of 
Yudhishthira and entreated that he might be forgiven. And Yudhishthira 

i .-iT -I T forgives the 

Yudhishthira answered: — have banished wrath and Raja, 
passion altogether from my mind, but had this blood of 
mine fallen to the ground, it would have been a great 
misfortune for you, and all your house, and therefore it was 
fortunate that Draupadl caught it in her veil.’^ Then 
Yudhishthira cleansed his face and the blood ceased to 
flow ; and Aijuna was brought in and paid his respects to 
the Baja ; and Uttar praised him to the Baja, and acknow- 
ledged his own cowardice ; and all the garments of the 
Kauravas, which had been taken from the Chieftains while Division of the 

spoil. 

they lay senseless upon the field of battle, wore sent to the 
inner apartments of the palace, and divided amongst the 
damsels and children. 


After this Baja Virata held a Council of all his Chief- 
tains ; and ^11 the Pdndavas w ore there, clothed in their 
royal robes, and they related all their adventures to the 
Baja and the Council. And the Baja paid them every mark 
of respect, and he pledged his word that he would assist them 
in recovering their Baj. And the Baja offered his daughter 
Uttard in marriage to Arjuna; but Arjuna answered: — 
For a whole year I have been teaching this damsel, and 
I have been to her as a father, and she has been to me as a 
daughter : It is not therefore meet that I should take her 
as a wife ; but if it please you and my elder brother Yud- 
hishthira, let her bo married to my son Abhimanyu.^^ So 


Baja Vird,ta pro- 
mises in Council 
to assist the 
P&ndavasin re- 
coveriiiR their 
Baj. 


Offers his 
daughter in 
marriage to 
Arjuna. 

Arjuna’s grace- 
ful refusal. 


Baja*Virdta agreed, and ho gave his daughter Uttard in uSS^daugh- 
marriage to the son of Arjuna ; and a great marriage-feast yuAta. to^Ab- 
was held ; and Krishna came with his brother Balarama, 
and with Subhadrd, the wife of Arjuna, and her son Abhi- 


m'anyu who was to be married to Uttard ; and Baja Drupada 
came also, with his son Dhrishta-dyumna ; as well as all the 
Chieftains and allies of Baja Virdta. And the marriage of 
Abhimanyu, the son o& Aijuna, to Uttard, the daughter of 
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HlS3!(»T Of Baja Tirfita^ was dol^ celebrated witJi every nu^faifioesce 
rejoicing. 

Bevteroffln The foregoing narrative of the thirteenth year 
of the exile of the Pdndavas is no doubt a fiction so 
far as it refers to the Pdndavas ; and sufficient stress 
has been laid upon this point at the opening of the 
present chapter. But whilst the details by which 
the Pdndavas are associated with Raja Virdta and 
PtocbTM. his family are forced and artificial, the main inci- ■ 
dents of the amour of Klchaka with the waiting- 
maid of the Rdnl are of a natural and life-like char- 
acter, and bear the impress of being the remains of 
some independent tradition which has been bor- 
rowed from a foreign country. Accordingly, the 
attempt may now be made to divide the whole nar- 
rative into two distinct parts, each of which may be 
considered separately in the following order : — 

1st, The authentic tradition of the. amour of 
Eiichaka. 

2nd, The mythical details by which the tradi- 
tion of the amour has been joined on to that of the 
Pdndavas. 


lATmaiaonof The tradition of the amour of Kfchaka annears 

the amour Of ,, , 

Kichakft. to belong to what may be called the Dark Ages of 
Hindii history. It contains no references whatever 
udBaddhism. either to the gods of the Aryans, or to the ascend- 
ancy of the Brdhmans, or to the institution of 
caste, or to the doctrines of Buddha. The leading 
ghosts. religious idea appears to have been a belief in the 


substantial existence of ghosts as demons capable of 
wreaking their wrath* upon all offenders ; a charac- 
teristic which is generally supposed to indicate an 
2?^^^ aWiginal people of Turanian origin. At the same 
time, the wealth of the countrysappeaxs to have con- 
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sisiied of cattle horses; a circumstance which histostof 
would indicate a pastoral people. The scene, how - Paet IL 
ever, is chiefly laid in the palace of the- Baja ; and Ancient oiviliza- 
here jure to found evidences of refinement and^*^o^‘i“ 
civilization. There are the women’s apartments -viromen’Baput. 

« monts 

where the Bdni is attended by her maid, and where 
the Princess Uttard, and the other young damsels 
of the palace, are instructed in music and dancing 
by a eunuch, who wears a woman’s dress and jewels. 

There is the Council-hall, where the Raja spends a counon-iuii. 
large portion of his time in the company of his 
Chieftains ; and there is the kitchen, where the Kitchen, 
sleepy and voracious warrior is supposed to be lord- 
ing it over the under cooks, and preventing any 
theft or waste of victuals. 

The characters that appear in this tradition are tending chamc 

11 • 1 1 !•/* 1*1 ^ rm • • ‘I ters in the tra- 

all simple and life-like. They comprise a timid 
Raja and a good-natured Rdni ; a mighty warrior 
and a captivating waiting-maid; a boyish Prince 
and his girlish sister. The dialogue varies from j^ed di*- 
the grave discourse in the Council-hall to the 
passionate conversation in the women’s apartments, 
and the merry chatter of light-hearted damsels in 
the music and dancing-room. The plot is perfectly The plot, 
intelligible. A beautiful woman of noble birth 
enters the service of a Rdni as a waiting-maid ; on 
which the Rdni’s brother falls in love with her. 

But this natural incident, simple as it is in itself, is 
surrounded by a number of details so strange and 
significant as to demand a careful consideration. 

When the Rdni first engaged the waiting-maid, The B&ni’e je*. 
she was fearfiil lest the charms of the new attendant 
should attract the admiration of the Raja. But the e^^of &eliTe 
waiting-maid explained that she was ^guarded by “ 
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bisieoet of five invisible Gandbarvas, who would wreak their 
wrath upon any man who should venture to ap- 
proach her with improper proposals. Accordingly, 
the Rdnl appears to have been satisfied with this 
explanation, and took the captivating woman into 
her service as waiting-maid. 

Mfflfluity w le- This reference to the Gandharvas is a real diffi- 
oand impossible to say whether in the original 

tradition the Rdnf believed the Gandharvas to be 
invisible spirits or mortal men. There is indeed 
BeHefinthe much to be Said on both sides. The belief that 

amours of invis- 

wiSi**Srtl! demons, or evil spirits, were prone to amours with the 
women. daughters of men is even more widely spread than 
the belief in the loves of the gods ; and to this day is 
deeply implanted in the minds of Hindiis and other 
Orientals. The mishaps of an unfortunate bride- 
groom are invariably ascribed to the machinations 
of evil spirits ; whilst the mishap of a maiden, which 
might otherwise have excited doubts of her chastity, 
has been occasionally attributed to the irregular de- 
sires of a being from another world. In the present 
tradition, the waiting-maid is represented as being 
the subject of jealousy rather than of love; and in 
this respect her case corresponds to that of Sarah, in 
the Book of Tobit, whom young Tobias was afraid 
to marry, lest he should be strangled by her demon 
lover. But the story of the invisible Gandharvas 
is also capable of a rational interpretation. The 
Gandharvas, or Hill people, are traditionally re- 
® handsome race, and the women 
oeteatiaibeingb ggpegfally Were much admired by the people of the 

plains; and it was only at a later period, when the 
Aryan traditions began to assume a mythical form, 
that the Gandharvas were converted into divine be- 
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ings att^dant upiSb. ihe gods, the men. as celestial histobt of 
musiciaus, and the women as celestial dancers. Ac- 
cordinglv, in the original tradition, the waiting-maid pondbuityofiui 

earlier anda 

may have simply explained that she was a Uand- i»iie»iegana- 
harva woman, and had five Gandharva husbands, or 
lovers, who would slay any one who afironted her ; 
whilst the turn in the story, which invests the 
Gandharvas with a supernatural character, may only 
belong to the modern form of the legend. 

The character of Kichaka is well deserving of Pe^iiw statu* 
consideration. He appears to have been a type of a 
peculiar class, who held a certain position in the 
courts of Hindd Rajas. It has already been seen 
that Sakuni, the brother of the Rdnf Gdndhdri, 
dwelt at Hastindpur; and Kichaka, the brother of 
the Rdnf of Virdta, appears to have dwelt in like 
manner in the city of his sister’s husband. That a 
bride should be accompanied by her brother when 
about to be married to a distant Chieftain, seems to 
be a very natural arrangement ; but it is difficult to 
perceive on what grounds the brother should take 
up his permanent residence in the city of his sister’s 
husband. Sakuni however held no prominent posi- 
tion at Hastindpur ; but seems to have been a mere 
gambler, who assisted in the intrigues of his nephews 
against their rivals. Kichaka on the other hand ap- 
pears to have been a man of a different stamp. Ho 
evidently possessed a strong will, and maintained a 
powerful influence over his weak-minded brother-in- 
law. He was a man of pleasure and maintained a 
number of women ; but he is said to have been in the 
habit of taking his friends into his zenana; from which 
circumstance it might be inferred* that he treated his 
women rather as mistresses than as wives. 
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am iuhX BalsAtA. 

Ihe progress of Elichaka’s Bmour is strange and 
primitiye throughout, and maybe referred to a period 
of remote antiquity. Kicha^ not only falls in love 
with his sister’s maid, but coolly asks his sister to 
send the maid to his house ; and the Edni yields to 
his entreaties and despatches her maid-servant osten- 
sibly for a cup of wine, a circumstance which seems 
to indicate that wine was occasionally drank by 
Hindd ladies in the olden time. The scuffle that 
ensued between Klchaka and liis fair enslaver is per- 
fectly intelligible ; but not so the fact that when the 
insulted woman ran into the Council-hall for protec- 
tion, she was followed by her admirer and kicked in 
the presence of the Raja. Another singular feature 
in the tradition is the dialogue between the servant 
girl and the Raja, in which the former declares that 
it is very unbecoming in the Raja to allow her to be 
kicked in his presence, whilst the latter excuses him- 
self from interfering, on the ground that he did not 
know what had passed between the pair before they 
entered the Hall. 

The plot between the cook and the waiting-maid 
for punishing Kfchaka is in accordance with poetic 
justice j and more than one European tradition has 
been preserved in which a gallant had expected to 
meet a wife, and has suddenly found himself in the 
presence of an enraged husband. The horrible treat- 
ment of the remains of Klchaka after death is an 
Oriental idea of perfect revenge j whilst the grim 
joy of the waiting-woman at the sight is apparently 
an exaggeration, intended to indicate the righteous 
anger of a model wife at having her chastity as- 
saUed. 

The climax of the narrative is reached when the 
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brethren of Kfohaica seized tbe waiting-maid, and histobt or 
prepared to bum her upon the funeral pile with the tamx u. 
body of the dead man. This barbarous proceeding Bistixiotiofn be- 

^ • •111 x^i *i*i^ tween theBrah- 

had no connection With the later Brahmanical 
of self-sacrifice on the part of a widow in the ex- iJSSe^v^- 
pectation of rejoining her deceased lord. It origin- 
ated rather in the desire of the nearest relatives of 
the dead man that he should enjoy in death the 
• society of the woman whom he had most loved in 
life. In such cases the willingness or otherwise of 
the unfortunate victims would be wholly ignored ; 
and their murder would bo a scene too painful to 
contemplate. Indeed, it is almost possible to sym- 
pathize in the momentary delirium which impels 
a poor widow to throw herself upon the pile in the 
full expectation of enjoying everlasting bliss with 
her beloved husband in the realms of paradise. But 
the idea of putting an unhappy female to death, 
merely because she has unwittingly raised the de- 
sires of a voluptuary, is one upon which the mind 
can scarcely care to dwell. The distinction seems 
to be fully apprehended by a Hindu audience. Any 
interference in a Brahmanical satf would be re- ?rito”boiTOr!* 
garded with a peculiar horror, which still finds ex- 
pression in more remote districts; whilst in the 
present instance the sympathies are all enlisted in 
favour of the giant cook, who personates a Grand- 
harva, and delivers Draupadi from the burning 
pile. 

In the later portions of the narrative the authen- obscurity of tho 
tic details cannot be so plainly distinguished from 
those which are mythical. The invasions of Susar- 
man and Duryodhana are almost entirely mythical ; 
but the departure of Arjuna and Uttar in a war 
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HisToiH OF chariot, amidst the giggling of the damsels at seeing 
the eunuch in armour, and the girlish clamours for 
silks and cloths, forms a striking scene which may 
have been borrowed from some other tradition. In 
rrot^ on of like manner the procession of damsels sent out by 
Raja Virdta to welcome the youthful conqueror is 
perfectly in accordance with the receptions given in 
ancient times to successful warriors, and calls to mind 
the procession of maidens who went out with timbrels 
and dances to welcome hack the youthful David 
after the slaughter of Goliath of Gath, and who sang 
aloud: — “Saul has slain his thousands, and David 
his tens of thousands.” 

detail” TOnnMit. tuming to tlic mythical details which connect 

o?tSe‘(mSar of the tradition of the amour of Kichaka with the 
SteBtoiSr history of the Pundavas, it will be necessary, in the 

PAndavas. , , , 

first instance, to inquire into the geographical posi- 
tion of the Raj of Virdta. Here, at the very outset, 
a difficulty presents itself of no ordinary magnitude. 
Goograijhicdi The local traditions of two widely distant countries 

difllculties. , 

present almost equal claims to the country of Virdta, 
namely, the peninsula of Guzerat on the western 
side of India, and the valley of the Brahmaputra on 
its eastern quarter. In the Mahd Bhdrata, the Raj 
of Virdta is called Matsya, or the country of the 
fish, and the city is indifferently termed Matsya or 
oityof\5r&ta Virdta. The local traditions of Guzerat declare that 

identified With , n nir 

mSfera D&». Matsya-nuggur or Virdta-pur is occupied 

by the modern town of Dholka, which is situated 
on the southern coast of the neck of the peninsula.* 
The local traditions of eastern Bengal are more ex- 
Oountryofvi- plicit. The district of Dinajpur is still called Mat- 
with’iHuajpur. sya j and the remains of ancient forts, said to be 

® Foarbes* Has Mala, or Hindfi Annals of Guzerat, vol. i. p. 103. 
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those of Virdta and Kfohaka, are pointed out to this bistc^t or 
day as proofe of the truth of the tradition.* The past li. 
whole of this region, however, would appear to have nim^pufui- 
been the land of fable. Here it was that 
fought against the Asuras ; and it was in this same 
country that the sage Vydsa was supematurally 
born of Matsya, the fish-girl.^ Whether, however. Authenticity of 
the Raj of Virdta is to be placed in the peninsula 
of Guzerat or in the region of eastern Bengal, it is 
in either case far too distant from the neighbour- 
hood of Hastindpur to admit of such campaigns as 
those of Duryodhana and Susarman. That great 
and conquering armies, like those of Sesostris and I?-' 

Semiramis, of Alexander and Timour, have occa- 
sionally traversed vast distances, cannot be doubted, 
but their movements resembled the migrations of 
nations, and have left their impress upon the history 
of the world. Then, again, at a later period, the Partuans. 
Parthian horsemen have made their way from the 
valley of the Indus to the city of Jerusalem ; whilst 
almost within our own time the Mahratta cavalry Mahrattas. 
have scoured the great Indian peninsula from sea 
to sea. But both the Parthian and Maliratta armies 
were composed of organized and well -trained warriors, 
and invaded rich and luxurious regions, from which 
they raised vast contributions of gold, jewels, and 
beautiful women. The campaigns, however, of contrast be- 

T twi»en the fore- 

Duryodhana and Susarman were the mere maraud- 

ing forays of two bands of cattle-lifters; and the forays of i)ur- 

yodfianaaiid Su- 

■ “ ' sarman. 

> Buchanan’s Report on the district of Binajpur, preserved in Martin’s East- 
ern India, vol. ii. p. 609 et aeq, 

* In the original myth Raja Virhta is said to have been the brother of Matsya, 
and was preserved like her in the belly of a fish. These myths may be altogether 
rejected, as the depraved creations of monks, either Brkhmans or Buddhists, whose 
imaginations were ever turning upon women and the mysteries of reproduction. 
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mOT^oi lead^crs of the Mah& BMmta are calli^ upon to 
Pikr iL believe that th^ petty Chieftains maxdied a die- 
' tanoe of at least five or six hundred noiles for the 

purpose of carrying away a few sheep and cows; 
and that, too, at a time, when the Aryan Ki^atri* 
yas appear to have had some difficulty in maintain- 
ing their outposts in the neighbourhood of ‘Delhi, 
of Accordingly, the geographical notices must be re- 
garded as another instance of the efforts of the 
Brahmanical compilers to associate the traditions of 
the Pdndavas with the more remote populations of 
India, which can be referred in almost every instance 
to a mythical origin. In a word, it seems to be fully 
proved that every authentic tradition connected with 
the Raj of Bhdrata refers either to the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hastindpur and Indra-prastha, or 
else must be thrown back upon some locality further 
to the west or north, in the direction of Cabul or 
Cashmere. 

Mythical cha- The scene in which the PAndavas first present 
themselves to Raja Virdta is as mythical as the 
geography of the Raj. Their ostensible object was 
BajaVir&to. ^ conccal their real names, and yet they appear to 

S?B‘htoa*?ro- provoked discovery, for Yudhishthira declares 
vokediaooveiy. g retainer of Raja Yudhishthira, 

whilst Bhfma asserts that he had been cook to Raja 
“n&iitei Yudhishthira. Again, the language of Yudhish- 
J****"^ thira is the polished flattery of a suppliant in' the 
court of a modern Raja ; and is wholly wanting in 
that rude eloquence in which an ancient warrior 
HijwtiftMrB. might be expected to ask for protection. The bitter 
ewn losats. irony of Yudhishthira’s explanation that he had been 

a teacher of dice, is wholly untrue to nature, and 
probably originated in sheer paucity of invention. 
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His losses at the gambling match may have indeed hist(»t ot 
suggested the idea to the Brahmanioal compiler, but ' 

it is altogether incredible that he should , have deli- 
berately revived the agony of that hour, without 
any cause or reason whatever. His assertion that 
he was a BrAhman is equally unintelligible, and”^*^‘’‘^' 
probably originated in an abortive effort of the com- 
pilers to impart a Brahmanical tone to the legend ; 
for the profession of gambling is scarcely compatible 
with that ideal of the Brahmanical caste which seems 
to have been generally present to the imaginations 
of the “ arrangers.” 

The disffuises of Bhfma and Ariuna ai’e also Mythical di». 

o ^ o guises of Bhima 

somewhat remarkable. The traditional appetite 
Bhima seems to have suggested the idea of his serv- Bh^a serving 
ing as a cook ; although there are traces of a period 
when a knowledge of cookery was regarded as a 
royal accomplishment.® But Arjuna’s disguise is 
palpably mythical. By a miracle he became a supernatural 
eunuch for a year ; and, indeed, without some such 
miracle, the Brahmanical compilers could scarcely 
have ventured to introduce him into a zenana. 
Considering that the Pdndavas were rude warriors 
livingsin the practice of polyandry, the idea itself is 
a glaring anachronism ; although in accordance with 
the manners which appear to have prevailed in the 
Courts of the later and more effeminate Kajas. 

“The engagement of Draupadi is equally suggest- 
ive of a m^h. She. declared that she had been the 
waiting-maid of Krishna’s wife, and the waiting- ' 
maid and dearest friend of Draupadi. The arranare- Extraordinary 

, r o arrangement of 

ment of her hair appears to have occasioned some 

— — VOW. 

* See hereafter the tradition of Nala and Damayanti, where Damayanti dis- 
covers her husband through his duguise by the flavour of his cookery. 
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au9osT ov difficulty to tlie compiler, as she had vowed that it 
Ruffl It should never be tied up again until Bhfma’s fingers 
were dripping with the blood of Duhsdsana. After 
remaining dishevelled during an exile of twelve 
years in the jungle, it is now said to have been 
twisted into one string like a serpent ; although it 
is difficult to perceive in what respect this twisting 
differed fi:om tying. Again, the alleged beauty of 
Draupadf seems to be questionable. Supposing 
that she was only sixteen at the time of her mar- 
riage, the twelve years of Arjuna’s exile, and the 
twelve years of exile in the jungle, added to the 
intervening period when Arjuna and his brethren 
were engaged in conquering the surrounding Bajas, 
would make her a woman of forty or forty-five years 
of age ; a stage in life at which Oriental women 
generally have lost every vestige of beauty. The 
twelve years of Arjuna’s exile, and eleven of the 
years of the exile of the PAndavas in the jungle, 
may perhaps be treated as mythical ; but still it is 
difficult to believe that the wife of five husbands, 
who was also the mother of five sons, should have 
been endowed with such irresistible charms as those 
which are ascribed to the maid-servant who appears 
in the independent tradition of Kichaka’s amour. 
Moreover, the manners of Draupadf appear to have 
““*■ been considerably refined by her long exile. Whilst 
in the jungle she had hospitably offered to wash "the 
feet of Jayadratha ; but when engaged as a waiting- 
maid in the palace, she expressly stipulated that she , 
should not be called upon to wash the feet of any 
»jrth that the ono. It will also be remembered that the waiting- 
■^jjjlj^^maid suffered the indignity of a kick; but the 
•kwt Brahmaaioal compilers appear to have considered 
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that such an affiront would be derogatory to the HrsToaT os 
memory of Draupadl. Accordingly it is said that paet n, 
the Sun god, to whom she had prayed fdr succour, 
sent down two invisible spirits who preserved her 
from the intended insult.® 

As regards the association of the Pdndavas with 
the story of the amour, there are many particulars 
introduced which serve to prove the mythical cha- 
racter of the connection. The statement that the 
teacher of dice and the head cook were sitting in 
Council with the Raja and his Chieftains, may be 
honourable to the Pdndavas, but is incompatible with 
their position in the Raja’s household. The remon- 
strances of Draupadi on account of the low pursuits 
of herself and husbands appear to be of a mythical 
character ; and so is the reply of Bhima in which he 
refers to the story of Rdma and Sfta. The battle 
scenes are all mythical, especially Arjuna’s successive 
combats with the different Kaurava Chieftains; but 
the declaration of Arjuna as he drove away from his 
©ncounter, that he would not slay a man excepting on mSrai nllit 
the field of battle, and that fugitives and captives 
were as women in his eyes, is evidently intended to 
convey a moral rule which was calculated to migitate 
the horrors of ancient warfare. The statement that 
Yudhishthira, the dice-player, was left in command 
of the army, whilst his brothers set off in pursuit of 
Susarman, is simply absurd. The crowning piece of 
childishness is the ridiculous quarrel between Yud- md ^avSta. 
hishthira and the Raja, as to whether Uttar or 
Aijuna had defeated the Kauravas ; and it is diffi- 

• This incident is omitted in the traditionary account already given in the text, 
as it would only have distracted the attention of the reader ; and indeed it is so 
dumsay intr(^uoed as to he really devoid of effect, for notwithstanding the divine 
interposition in her favour, Draupadi continued to complain of the kick. 
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HiOT^^OF cult to choose between the foolish conceit of the Raja 
PAxt m and the senseless obstinacy of Yudhishthira. The 
idea that the honour of Yudhishthira was saved be- 
cause the blood from his nose did not fall upon the 
ground may have had some foundation in local senti- 
ment ; although the sentiment is in itself unmean- 
ing, and no traces of it can be found in any other 
tradition. 

MuTtageofAb. The marriage of the son of Arjuna with the 

uthKwted daughter of Raja Virdta is the salient point in the 
story of the thirteenth year, for it is the principal con- 
necting link between Vifdta and the Pdndavas. The 
whole of the legend, however, evidently belongs to 
the Krishna group, and is altogether independent of 
the history of the Pdndavas. The voluptuous love 
of women and wine, which finds full expression in 
the story of Kfchaka, especially connects that story 
with the worship of Krishna, whilst it is altogether 
foreign to the sentiments which appear in the tra- 
ditionary history of the Pdndavas. Again, by ac- 
cepting the tradition that the Raj of Virdta is to be 
fixed in Guzerat, and not in eastern Bengal, all geo- 
graphical difficulties in the way of associating the 
tradition with the history of Krishna are at once re- 
moved, for Guzerat is the especial scene of the later 
adventures of Krishna. But the geographical diffi- 
culties in the way of associating the tradition with 
the history of the Pdndavas would be as insurmount- 
able as ever ; for Virdta would still be at least six 
hundred miles from Hastindpur ; and it is incredible 
that negotiations for peace, and preparations for 
war, should be conducted at so vast an interval. 
Then even the fact of the marriage of the son of 
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Arjuna with the daughter of Yirdta has a mythical bibto&t of 
aspect ; for the story that Arjuna was married to 
Subhadrd, the sister of Krishna, who gave birth to 
Abhimanyu, has already been proved to be a myth ; 
though still a myth which is peculiarly connected 
vidth the history of Krishna. Finally, from theAf^t^^^ 
moment of the marriage. Raja Virdta fades away and 
Raja Drupada becomes the important personage. It 
is Raja Drupada who subsequently sent his family 
priest as envoy to Hastindpm* ; and it was his son 
Dhrishlja-dyumna who was elected to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the allied armies of the Pdndavas. 

Moreover it is probable that the city of Drupada was 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Hastinsipur; 
whilst it is certain that the city ofVirAta was at least 
six hundred miles off. Accordingly it may bo in- 
ferred that the negotiations and preparations were subsequent ne- 

, ^ 1 -iv 1 gotiations and 

carried on from the city of Drupada ; and that the gj;®SS!‘onSithe 
whole story of the amour of Kfchaka, ending with 
the marriage of Abhimanyu with Uttard, is a myth 
connected with the history of Krishna, which has 
been forcibly grafted on to the history of the 
PAndavas. 

There is one other feature in the story which 
seems worthy of notice, and that is the ridicule bS&flhfab* 
which it appears to throw upon the popular belief in ^^gto tsmd 
ghosts and demons, and which finds full expression 
in tKe universal alarm which prevailed after the death 
of Kichaka. This fear of ghosts is general amongst 
the Hindiis, as indeed it is amongst most nations ; 
but the manifestation of that fear in the form of pro- 
pitiating the demons by offerings, is a peculiar cha- 
racteristic of some of the aboriginal races. Accord- 
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msTOBT o» ingly it may be inferred that the story belongs to 
Tjkax u. that phase in BrAhmanical teaching, which sought to 
^rtablish a higher form of worship by ridiculing the 
more gloomy faith which prevailed amongst the 
aborigines. 



CHAPTER X. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR THE RESTORATION OF THE pXnDAVAS. 


In the negotiations which were carried on after 
the alleged marriage of Abhimanyu and Uttard, 
Krishna still plays a prominent part, although in no 
case does his presence seem necessary to the progress 
of the story ; and this question, as to tho real or 
mythical association of Krishna and the Pdndavas, 
should be especially borne in mind whilst dealing 
with the remaining portion of tho Mahd Bhdrata. 
The history of the negotiations wliich preceded the 
great war may be best considered under four heads, 
as follows : — 

1st, The great Council of the Pdndavas and their 
allies at the marriage feast of Abhimanyu and 
Uttard. 

2nd, The embassy of the Brdhman priest of Kaja 
Drupada to the city of Hastindpur. 

3rd, Tho embassy of Sanjaya, the charioteer of 
the Mahdraja, to the city of Virdta. 

'4th, The final mission of Krishna to the Kau- 


HisTORT or 

INDIA. 
Part II. 

Questionable 
character of 
Krishna’s sub- 
sequent associa- 
tion with tho 
P&iidavas. 


History of the 
negotiations 
which preceded 
the great war 
treated under 
four heads. 


ravas. 

The history of the negotiations commences with 
the first great Council of the Pdndavas, on the day2S"ktthemar. 
after the marriage of Abhimanyu and Uttard. There 
are said to have been minor Councils in the city of 
Virdta, in which the Pdndavas had publicly dis- 

voi. I. 16 
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OP closed wlio they were, and in which the marriage 
pi** n. itself had been discussed ; but on the present occa- 
sion aU the allies of the P^ndavas, including their 
father-in-law Raja Drupada, and Krishna and Ba- 
lardma, the alleged brothers-in-law of Arjuna, are 
said to have been present. The traditionary account 
of this Council may now be related as follows : — 


Traditional ao- 
count of the 
^reat Council. 


Now on the morning after the marriage of the son of 
Arjuna with the daughter of Raja Vird-ta^ the P4ndavas and 
all their kinsmen who had assembled in that city to cele- 
brate the marriage, bedecked themselves with garlands and 
gathered together in the Court-hall. And Rajas Virata and 
Drupada took their seats ; and then followed Krishna and 
some reverend and ancient men ; and then Satyaki, the 
kinsman of Krishna, and Balarama and Yudhishthira ; and 
then the sons of Drupada, and the brothers of Yudhishthira, 
and the sons of Virata, and many others whose names need 
not be declared. 


speech ofKrjsh- And when all the Chieftains were seated, Krishna ad- 

MfUieSuiieir^^ dressed the Council as follows : — All of you know how 
and^deSrethe Yudhishthira lost his Raj, and was sent into the wil- 

thSrrights^but ^^^ness by the evil machinations of Sakuni, who challenged 
amSw- game of dice : You know too how Yudhishthira 

sent t^thcKSu- brethren braved the dangers of their exile, and 

passed twelve years openly in the wilderness, and one year 
secretly in this city without being discovered; and espe- 
cially how they suffered during the last year, when for the 
sake of concealment they became servants to Raja Virdta ; 
Now it is for you to consider what the Pdndavas should do ; 
Yudhishthira would not commit an unfair action, even 
though he might thereby gain the sovereignty of Indra; 
and he would be satisfied with a small village provided only 
that he had gained it by fair means : The sons of Dhrita- 
rdshtra cannot subdue the Pdndavas, but they are still trying 
by unfair means to exclude their kinsmen from the Raj of 
their father Pdndu ; yet the Pdndavas bear no malice to- 
wards them, and rather than go to war would give up their 
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claim to the paternal share of the Eaj of Bhdrata, provided history of 
only that they regained those districts, in Khdndava-prastha, 

which they conquered with their own hands ; I pray you to 

consider well the insatiable ambition of the Kauravas, and 
the truthfulness of Yudhishthira, and the relationship that 
exists between them, and then say what is to be done : Two 
courses appear to be left open ; either the Pandavas should 
go and slay Dhritardshtra and his sons, or you should go 
and counsel Dhritardshtra to restore to the Pdndavas their 
rightful share of the Eaj : If the Pdndavas go to war, it is 
certain that they will come out victorious ; and it therefore 
seems to me that we should act wisely if wo sent an ambas- 
sador to counsel the Kauravas to restore half the Raj to the 
sons of Pdndu/^ 


Now when Krishna had spoken, his brother, Balardma, 
arose and seconded his proposition. And Balardma said : — Speech of Baia- 

. _ . - rania:— “lagree 

It is true that the Kauravas have ill-treated the Pandavas, with Krishna, 
but it would not be wise to drive them to extremity, but perslJ.tiilg'in 
rather to gain our object by peaceable moans : Yudhishthira jg JeSlihe^au® 
may also bo said to have brought his misfortunes upon him- misfortunes.” 
self : He knew that ho was not export at dice, and he ought 
to have listened to the counsel of his ciders, who tried to 
dissuade him from continuing in the play : But he turned a 
deaf ear to all their words and persisted in the game : 

There were hundreds of players in the court of Duryodhana 
who were inferior to him in skill, and ho could have selected 
one of these and defeated him with ease ; but as ill fortune 
would have it ho chose to play with Sakuni, who was the 


most expert of all the players, and he would not leave off 
until he had lost all : Now let an eloquent man bo sent to 
Mahdraja Dhritardshtra to propose a treaty, and I doubt not 
that a treaty will be accepted, and this will be far better 
than going to war.” 

Then Sdtyaki, who was the kinsman of Krishna, arose 
and said : — I am not surprised at your speech, 0 Balardma, 


speech of S6,ty- 
aki “ I do not 
agree with Bala- 
r&rna, and I pro- 
pose war: The 
game was alto- 

g ether a cheat, 
ut still the 
P6,ndavas have 
fulfilled their 
engagement, 
and no Kshatri- 
yn should hog 


but stiU those who listened to your words cannot but be jJ^rlovSlVhe 

angry : How can yon pronounce the victory of Duryodhana 

to be a just one. when he set an expert dice-player to iS'eTCr/*'***'” 
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‘ » V 

HiiTOEt 09 dboikiige TudHslitliira, who is a mete novioe at the jgtm^ t 
pf!^^ HadTudhishthira been playing with his brethmi in his own 

— r honse^and hadDuryodhana and his party cotnetibete byehanoe 

and defeated him, then the victory and defeat wonld have 
been foir : But Yudhishthira was invited to the house of Dut* 
yodhana, and there defeated with loaded dice : At this mo-» 
ment however Yudhishthira has fulfilled aU the obligations 
of his defeat ; why then should he go and beg of Duryodhana 
and his wicked Ministers P From the day his thirteenth year 
of exile was fulfilled, he became entitled to his ancestral 
rights ; why then should he ask for his share of the Raj 
when it is his by right? Even if he were to covet the 
property of other people, he is bound as a Kshatriyato take 
it by force of arms, and never to beg for it : Moreover, how 
can you attribute goodwill to the Kauravas, when, notwith- 
standing the Pandavas have fulfilled their engagement, 
they still persist in saying that the sons of Pdndu were 
discovered within tho thirteenth year ; and when, notwith- 
standing the advice of Bhishma and Drona, they still con** 
tinue to keep Yudhishthira out of his share of the Raj ? 
Bear you all in mind that it is no sin to slay our enemies, 
but that it is a great disgrace and infamy to beg from them : 
Consider then, I pray you, what means should be adopted 
to restore Yudhishthira to his share of the Raj ; My counsel 
is to lot the Kauravas come forward and give peaceful 
possession to Yudhishthira ; and if they do not so, then let 
us go to war/^ 

Speech of Eaja D^upada then said: — ^^What has been said by 

iS^^thslki Sdtyaki is true : Duryodhana will never restore the share of 
the Raj of his own accord : The doting Mahdraja has become 
a mere tool in the hands of Duryodhana ; and Bhishma and 
moro BukStorive D Second the Mahdraja because they are poorj 

lurraSSct he wiu whilst Kama is a creature of Duryodhana, and Sakuni is an 

beooi&et XiOt m • . . t f /» ^ 

wamroy w ignorant intriguer; It is therefore my opinion that the 
proposal of BcJardma will do no good, for Duiyodhana will 
never be pacified by mild means; the more submissive we 
are the more arrogant he will prove, and will mistake mild-' 
ness he want of courage : Let us therefore ooUe^ armies 
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and send meawieiigeitf to our friends with all speed ; for HisroBT or 
DoryodliBlia inll likewise send messengers in different 

directions •, and according to the general custom, the Rajas 

will side with that party whose messenger arrives first : We 
have many things to do, and many difficulties to encoimter. 

So let our messengers act with promptitude, forethought, 
and wisdom/^ 

Krishna then spoke a second time, as follows : — '^The 
counsel of Raia Drupada is reasonable, and if the Pandavas wee with bm- 

pada> but wish 

are wise they will follow it ; But as regards my family and to bo neutral” 
myself, we are equally related to the Kauravas and Pdndavas; 
and they have ever treated us with civility and respect : We 
have come here to a marriage feast, and now that the feast 
is over, we shall be glad to return to our own hotnes/^ 

Krishna then turned to Raja Drupada, and said : — You evitS/ieuiie 
are superior to all of us in age and wisdom ; so that what- ^mrt?me 
ever you say regarding the welfare of the Pandavas will be 
acceptable to all : If Duryodhana will consent to a just 
treaty, very many lives will bo saved : If he will not so 
consent, then send out your messengers, but let your 
messengers come to us last of all/^ 

After this the Council broke up, and Krishna and his Breaking up of 

T , . . / / • the Council 

brother Balarama returned to their city of Dwaraka, whilst 
Raja Drupada despatched his own priest to Hastindpur as 
envoy to the Kauravas. 

The proceedings of the foregoing Council call Review of the 

, ^ o o foregoing tradi- 

for little or no remark. It was determined to 
send the family priest of Raja Drupada to endea- 
vour if possible to conclude a treaty; and mean- 
time the Pdndavas summoned all their allies far 
and near, and made every preparation for carrying 
on a war. The speech of Krishna, however, de- 
mands some explanation. It was natural and ap- 
propriate to the occasion ; and so fer seems to mili- 
tate against the hypothesis that his traditionary 
history is altogether independent of that of the 
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Of iptf^ iJWur. But whilst it is admitted <hat cot a very 
tAmfL fewoccasioaa the introduction of Krishna i»ay be 
' regarded as natural and happy, yet the great mass 
details which associate him with the PAnda- 
^tkAPMa- ifjuj bears every trace of being a series of mythical 
* interpolations of the Brahmanical compilers who 
sought to deify the hero. The following account 
of the attempts of Duryodhana and Arjuna to win 
him over to their respective sides, appears to be of 
this mythical character, as pertaining to the wor- 
ship of Krishna as a deity : — 


Mythical efforts 
of Duryodhaua 
aud Arjuna to 
win over Krish- 
na to their re- 
spective sides, 


Arrogance of 
Duryodhana in 
the palace of 
Krishna. 


Humility and 
reverence ex- 
hibited by Ar- 
Jona 


Duryodhamt 
mnonstrates 
with Krishna 
forap^hing to 
Aijiittaffntt. 


Now Krislina liad declared in the Council that the Kau-f 
ravas and Pdndavas were equally his kinsmen, hut still his 
aid was greatly desired by both parties. So before the 
family priest of Drupada had reached the city of Hastind- 
pur, Duryodhana set out with all speed to the city of Dwd- 
rakd, to gain the ear of Krishna and win him over to his 
cause ; and when the Pdndavas heard of his journey they 
despatched Arjuna on a like errand. Now it so happened 
that Duryodhana and Arjuna arrived at Dwarakd on the 
same day, but Duryodhana presented himself at the palace 
gate before the other, and was told by the door-keeper that 
Krishna was asleep; and Duryodhana, in his haughtiness and 
pride at being the lord of Indra-prastha, as well as that of 
Hastindpur, entered the chamber of Krishna, and sat down 
at the head of the bed. Presently Arjuna arrived at the 
palace, but he regarded Krishna with all respect and rever- 
ence, and seated himself at Krishna^s feet, with his hands 
clasped in a posture of submission. Now when Krishna 
awoke from his slumber, his eye fell upon Arjuna, and he 
saluted him, and asked him if all was well, and inquired 
the purpose of his coming. But before Aijuna could vouch- 
safe a reply, Duryodhana, without waiting to be spoken to> 
said 5 — I and my brethren are preparing to make war, 
and desire your assistance with a large body of soldiers ; 
and si^ce I and Aijuna bear the same relationship to you. 
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it in but fair for f&k to regard us both in the same ligbt^ HiSTOitt or 
and no* giro him the preference over me ; Moreover, I have 

come to you first, and you need not be told that it is the 

rule with mmi of exalted rank to notice that ipeui first who 

first waits upon them/^ Krishna replied : — You are quite Krishna^s er- 

right in saying that you came here first, but if on my awak- 

ing my eye fell upon Aijuna, and I spoke to him, do not 

let this cause you any uneasiness, for you are both to me as 

my two eyes : Besides, Arjuna is young, and you are more 

advanced in years, and it is generally right to bring the 

younger men forward by a little encouragement/^ So Dur- 

yodhana was appeased, and recovered his good humour; 

and Krishna then ‘continued to speak to both Duryodhana 

and Aijuna as follows : — I will put myself alone into one OflferofKrfshiia 

scale, and all the warriors of my army into the other scale, 

and you are welcome to take your choice between the two : 

But if you take me, remember that I shall not fight, though 
I will give counsel/^ Then Arjuna held out his hands and Aijuna decides 
said : — I at once decide upon taking your single self, for singly, 
whether you go with arms or without, and whether you fight 
or do not fight, your presence will so fortify our hearts, that it 
will be worth a hundred thousand armies.^^ But Duryodhana DuYodhima 
elected to have Krishna^ s army in preference to Krishna^ s Krishna's army 
self, and thought within himself, what comparison is there 
between a single man and thousands of heroes. And Krish- 
na saw what was in the mind of Duryodhana, and said : — 

I make over to you all my army.^’ So Duryodhana wont 
to the palace of Balardma and told him all that had taken 
plaoe,saying: — came hither to forestall the aid of Krishna, 
and he has given me every satisfaction, and has appointed 
you, with all his forces, to abet my causo.^^ Balardma re- 
plied : — While we were at the city of Matsya, I made Balardma re- 
many representations to Krishna in your behalf, and that ^rt*m the ww! 
of the Kauravas, but he would not listen to my words, and 
gave me no reply ; Wherefore, I have no heart for this war, 
acd shall . take no part in it : You yourself know that 
you have wronged the Pdndavas, and that it is the duty of 
men to do jVstioe and right ; and if you strive to fulfil 
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HISTOET OE 
INBU, 
PJlBI! IL 


Krishna pro- 
mises to drive 
the chariot of 
Arjuna in the 
forthcoming 
war. 


Improbability 
of the legend, 
but religious 
signiflcauoe of 
the myth. 


Story of S&lya, 
Eaja of Madra, 
deserting the 
P&ndavas^ but 
engaging to 
dnve the cha- 
riot of Kama in 
his combat with 
Arjuna. 


yotir datjj you will obtain a well-earned rq)utation,” With 
these words Balardma embraced Duryodhana, and Duryod- 
hana took his leave, and returned with Krishna’s army to 
his own city. Meantime Krishna expressed his great sur- 
prise that Arjuna should have chosen him after he had 
pledged himself not to fight; but Aijuna answered: — 
’'Although you will not join us in the battle, yet if you 
will but drive my chariot I am assured of victory.” So 
Krishna gave his promise that he would drive the chariot 
of Arjuna, and Aijuna returned to his brethren in great 

joy- 

The improbability of the foregoing story is ap- 
parent. Hastindpur is seven hundred miles from 
DwArakA as the crow flies ; and the whole narrative 
is altogether incompatible with the narrative of 
Krishna’s final mission to the Kauravas, which will 
appear hereafter. But the religious significance of 
the myth is obvious. It teaches that the presence of 
Krishna as an incarnation of Vislmu is of greater 
service to his worshippers than a thousand armies of 
mortal men ; and the faith and reverence of Arjuna 
are favourably contrasted with the utter want of 
either faith or reverence wliich was exhibited by 
Duryodhana. 

Whilst Duryodhana was returning to Hastindpur 
another incident is said to have taken place, which 
may be very briefly indicated. SdJya, Raja of 
Madra, and brother of the second wife of Pdndu, had 
set out to join the Pdndavas ; but he was met by 
Duryodhana, and induced by an artifice" to side with 
the Kauravas. The story is obscure and of small 
importance, excepting that when Sdlya subsequently 
excused himself to the Pdndavas for having changed 
sides, he pledged himself to drive the chariot of 
Kama, and secretly do his best to ensure tlie defeat 


0 
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of Kama, in the itombat which appeared to be in- histobt or 
evitable between that warrior and Aijuna, 

The history of the second event in the negotia- jnd. Bmbassyof 
tions of this period, namely, the embassy of the^^atT* 
family priest of Drupada to the Kauravas of Has- 
tindpur, possesses considerable historical value, inas- 
much as it furnishes some significant illustrations of niustraHveof 

_ /* 1 'll patriarchal 

the rude outspoken oratory of the patriarchal age, wru- 
when the art of writing was apparently unknown, 
and letters were sent by word of mouth. The story 
of the embassy may be related as follows : — 


Now after Duryodhana had returned to Hastinapur, the 
Brdhman Envoy from Eaja Drupada reached the city, and 
Mahdraja Dhritardshtra called together his Council, and duly 
inquired of the Brdhman respecting the health of the Pdnda- 
vas and Raja Virdta, and gave suitable replies to the same 
inquiries which were made by the Envoy. The Brdhman then 
spoke to the Kauravas, and other Chieftains that were in the 
Council, as follows : — An Envoy is the tongue of the party 
by whom he is sent ; and if he fails in the discharge of his 
trust, and does not faithfully repeat his master’s words, he 
is guilty of an act of treachery ; Have I therefore your per- 
mission to repeat the message sent by the Pdndavas ? ’’ 
The whole Council exclaimed : — Speak plainly the words 
of the Pdndavas without extenuation and without ag- 
gravation.^’ Then the Brdhman spoke as follows : — The 
Pdndavas send their salutations and speak thus : ^ Raja 
Dhritardshtra and Raja Pdndu were brothers, as all men 
know j why then should the sons of Dhritardshtra inherit the 
whole Raj, whilst the sons of Pdndu are shut out ? You, 
Duryodhana, from the time of your childhood up to this day, 
have taken every opportunity to injure us ; You caused false 
dice to be made, and then invited us to a gambling match, 
in which we played with you in all simplicity ; and you then 
by foul play dispossessed us of all we had, and compelled us 
to wander about like vagabonds for twelve years, and then 
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mmom of to keop ourfeelves in perfect ooiice^ment for year longer: 

All these conditions are now ftdfilled, and if you wifl restore 
us to our rightful share of the Raj, we are ready to forget all 
the sufferings and wrongs we have endured; but if you re«^ 
ject our rightful claims, the blood of all the slain will be 
upon your head ; and rest assured that Aijuna alone will de- 
vour your armies as a fowl devours the grain/ 

Bhlshma then took up the discour#, and thus spoke to 
the Brdhman : — All that you have said appears to be just 
and reasonable, but in boasting of the valour of Aijuna you 
have said too much : Arjuna may, and perchance does, de- 
serve all the praises you have bestowed upon him, but I 
warn you not to repeat them in our presence/^ 

Kama then spoke out in great wrath, and said : — This 
Envoy has right on his side when he magnifies the preten- 
pwtogiSW sions of those who sent him ; but what has come to you, 0 
Bhlshma, that you should bestow such praises upon Aijuna, 
and make common cause with him ? As for the Pdndavas 
they can only sue for peace ; for after wandering twelve years 
in the jungle without power and without followers, what else 
can they do ? And if they have endured hardships and vex- 
them they rcproach us for what they lost by gamb- 

forThCT? losses when they brought all their sufferings upon themselves ? 

by gambling/’ Ajid now that they pretend by means of the power of Raja 
Drupada and Raja Virata to take from us the half of the Raj, 
let them know that Raja Duryodhana will make a free gift of 
all his Raj, even to his enemy, provided that enemy has a 
right to it ; but that he will not yield up a foot of land to 
those who have no claim to it, how much soever he may be 
threatened : And now what imbecility have the Pdndavas 
discovered in our management of affairs that they should fly 
so high in their pretensions ? 

Karna then turned round to the Envoy, and said : — Go 
w were^^ Pdndavas : — ^ Whereas you were seen and 

recognized in the thirteenth year, and thereby broke the 
conditions agreed upon between us, go now and again 
agiiiiiintoejca«,*» jungle for twelve years more, and conceal 

yourselves for the thirteenth year, and then come hither and 
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appear before Raja Puryo^aaa, and humbly and submis- nisroET of 
sively entreat him >to give you the half of the Raj, and there 

will then be no unwillingness or delay upon his side in acced- *— 

ing to your prayer : You come forward now in the name of 
uprightness ; why then do J0X strive to excite a war by your 
own bad faith and breach of engagement, and talk as if we 
were the promise-breakers and unjust party ? If you go to 
war with us you wjll surely have cause to repent/ 

Bhishma then replied to the words of Kama, as fol- Bhishmathreat- 
lows : — " On that day when you and the other warriors will 
had driven off the cattle of Raja Viruta, and Arjuna came 
and defeated you, why did you not then give utterance to 
all these boastings ? Let me, however, whisper in your ear 
that Aijuna is the same now as then, and if the quarrel 
breaks out again, Arjuna will trample down all your glory 
into the dust, and turn day into night in your eycs/^ 

Here the blind Maharaja excused Kama to Bhishma, TheMah&raja 
and said to Bhishma : — Kama is as a son to you, and is BWshmaan^^ 
very young, and does not understand all the niceties of ex- dares in favour, 
pression; so be not offended with him/^ And the Mahd- 
raja turned to Kama, and said: — ^^Bhisma is a most humane 
and friendly man, and all that ho says is intended for our 
good and advantage ; Why, then, do you revile Arjuna and 
the other Pdndavas, and fall foul of Bhishma at every turn? 

As regards the propositions of peace which the Pdndavas 
have offered, Bhishma looks upon them with a favourable 
eye, and I also am no less satisfied with them/^ 

Then the Maharaja, by and with the consent of his 
Council, sent Sanjaya, who was both his Minister and 
Charioteer, on an embassy to the Pdndavas, accompanied by 
the family priest of Raja Drupada. 

The foregoing tradition of the embassy of the Review of the 

foregoing tra- 

Brdhman priest to Hastindpur seems to furnish some 
insight into the primitive forms of diplomacy which the 

were observed in patriarchal times. Although the 
question to be decided was one of peace or war, the 
preliminary courtesies were duly observed of inter- 
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HisTOBT.oi' nil Bilg in g inquiries respecting the health and well- 
pIoth being of the respective parties. The Envoy then 
requested permission to repeat the message as he had 
received it from those who^ad sent him ; and this 
may have been a wise precaution, as it tended to 
avert from himself the wrath which might have 
fallen upon him as the utterer of hostile and oppro- 
brious language. The quarrel between the patri- 
archal Bhishma and the upstart Kama is not very 
intelligible; but it subsequently found full expression 
at the election of a Commander-in-Chief at the 
breaking out of the great war. The reference to 
the thirteenth year seems to indicate that the Kau- 
ravas were of opinion that the Pdndavas had not 
fulfilled the engagement into which they had entered 
at the gambling match. The point, however, was 
never settled, and therefore calls for no further 
remark. 

Tho third stage in the history of the negotiations 
Piiidavas. remains for consideration, namely, the embassy 

of Sanjaya, the Minister and Charioteer of the 
Mahdraja, to tho Pdndavas. The proceedings of 
this embassy are highly significant. Sanjaya is 
evidently the type of an ancient diplomatist. His 
object was to induce the PAndavas to return to Has- 
tindpur, without giving them any distinct pledge 
that their Raj would be restored to them. The 
history of his mission may be related as follows : — 

TmeUttraai ao- Now Sanjaya was the Charioteer and Minister of .Mahd- 
embaesy. i^ja Dhntarashtra/ and he was almost without an equal in 
g^iiicationa of understandings and in knowledge, and in diplomacy, and lie 
had everywhere very many friends and acquaintances. And 
the Mafaiiraja said to Sanjaya : — I hear that the Pdndavas 
are in the Raj of Virdta : So go to them, and first salute 
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them all from us, and greet each one of them as my most histoey or 
beloved son, and then deliver to them all our message as 

fellows Dhritardshtra and the elders of the KauraVas ^ 

speak thus : — ^ You five brq^fhers are of such good account SSIjatothe 
for your commendable qualities and amiable manners, that 
every friend and every enemy is alike loud in exalting you; 
and you have now^itasted both the pains and the pleasures 
of the world, and experienced the realities of evil, as well 
as those of good : It is our wish that all quarrels and discus- 
sions between kinsmen should cease, and that perfect peace 
should be established between the Kauravas and you ; and 
however harsh Duryodhana, and Kama, and the younger 
Kauravas may appear to you, and however much they may 
display the pride and strength of youth, and seem to prefer 
the chances of war, yet if you will come before mo I will 
settle peace between you : Except the vicious Duryodhana, 
and the narrow-minded Kama, no one on our side is at 
heart against the Pdndavas/ 

So Sanjaya and the Brdhman, who was family priest ISn ihe 

Raja Drupada, proceeded together to the city where the 

Pdndavas were dwelling : and when they arrived there they the greatness of 
^ their prepara- 

found armies encamped upon the plains, and in the jungle, tions for war. 

and on the mountains, and on the banks of rivers, as numer- 
ous as the waves of the sea. And Sanjaya was stricken 
with wonder at beholding all this military pomp arrayed on 
the side of the Pdndavas : and he went on to the Council The p&ndavas 

, , , receive the am- 

house of Raja Tudhishthira, and paid his respects in due 
form. And Raja Tudhishthira and all the assembly rejoiced 
at the arrival of Sanjaya, and returned him all suitable com- 
pliments, and inquired after their friends and kinsmen ; to 
which Sanjaya gave appropriate replies. Raja Tudhishthira 
then said to Sanjaya ; — Krishna, and Raja Virdta, and 
Raja Drupada, and other Rajas are here present, so do you 
now declare your message.^^ Sanjaya then delivered the sanjaya delivers 
message which had been intrusted to him by the Mahdraja» 
and he also said : — Among all people there is entire confi- 
dence in both the Kauravas and the Pdndavas, and it is a 
shame to both that there should be any dissensions between 
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Hisi!<oi£t Of tiiot&j ¥h&a all the world would rgoice to see them muta^ 
ally serviceable to each other : Now that all the principal 

lUgas are gathered together, they should so act as to put an 

end to discord/^ 

Baja Yudhishthira then replied to the Envoy as follows 
oiM toavoSa* Whosoever is wise will never give his consent to a war on 
SSitoBja^iSTtry- ^7 trivial grounds, nor suffer so many souls to be slain, 
to^HastSSpur^* and the whole Eaj thrown into confusion, without absolute 
of necessity, especially when both parties are friends and kins- 

ingtorLtore^ men : But when peace cannot be attained, and war seems 
^ share of the it would bo useless in us to humiliate ourselves 

to the dust for the sake of concord : We are disinclined to 
war, but it is out of sympathy for our own people ; and be- 
cause the Eaj would be of little profit or comfort to us after 
the slaughter of our friends and kinsmen : He, however, 
who is intent upon a war of malice is always in a fever, and 
the fever burns stronger and stronger in his heart day by 
day, until he can feel no pleasure in the ordinary gratifica- 
tions of the world : Now we know not what ofiPence we have 
given to Kama, that he should ever be on the alert for our 
death and perdition, and ever be speaking evil of us to Dur- 
yodhana, and kindling a fire in his own mind against us : 
As for Dhritarashtra, we acknowledge him to be our Mahd- 
raja, and we know that he is kind and benevolent, and averse 
to doing evil and working mischief; But for the sake of 
humouring his son Duryodhana, and keeping on good terms 
with him, the Mahdraja stoops to act deceitfully towards us, 
and would entrap us into his presence by mere offers of pro- 
tection ; Then, again, Vidura is the general well-wisher, and 
earnest for our good; but however much advice he may 
give, it is all thrown away, both upon Duryodhana and his 
doting father Dhritardshtra, though he speak the truth ever 

Reply of Krish- SO dearly/^ 

The 

Ptodanwhave Krishna then spoke thus to Sanjaya: — am equally 
Srto welfare of both the Kauravas and Pdndavas ; 

have I when the Mahdraja prefers the immediate 

SSid^hdr^haif gratification of his son to all other considerations ? Yud- 
of the hishthira and his brethren have always expressed a desire 
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for a lareafy of peaoa, bat no such offer ever came fiK>m Dhri- histobt of 
tardshtra or tbe Kauravas ; so this war wbicb is inevitable 

is broagM about bjr tbe Kauravas and not by the Pdndavas : 

And whereas the Pfindavas have very large armies collected 
in their behalf, and have no means of providing for them 
now that they are assembled, except by asking for half the 
Raj from the Kauravas, it is necessary that they should get 
possession of the country by peace or by war, according to 
the proverb that the hungry man will throw himself at the 
lion : And although the Kauravas have boon guilty of the 
worst treachery against the Pandavas, and have offered the 
most abominable insults to Draupadi, nevertheless if they 
are now ashamed of what they have done, and are willing 
to make amends for the past, as yet it is not too late ; and 
albeit the Pandavas are much estranged from them and wish 
to be revenged, yet they will not go from what I say : Go 
now and tell this to the Kauravas, and bid them prepare for 
that course which they prefer ; for war if they aro inclined 
to war, and for peace if they aro inclined to poace/^ 

Then the Envoy Sanjaya took his leave of Krishna, and YudWshihira 
he went to Yudhishthira ; and Yudhishthira said to him : — messes V)y 
Carry to the Kauravas all the message you have received effiTat^Has- 
from Krishna without any alteration; and salute my old 
tutors, Drona and Aswatthama, and remind them of old 
times ; and go to the houses of Bhishma, Vidura, and the 
Maharaja, and pay them similar compliments ; and go also 
to each one of my kinsmen and friends, and to each of the 
Rajas who have come to their assistance, and lifting the 
hand of obeisance to your head, kiss the feet of each one of 
them/^ 

Yudhishthira then gave many rich and rare gifts to Yu^hi^thira^s 
Saniaya, both for himself and for the most worthy of his old toDuryodhaiia: 

^ —“We will re- 

mends ; and when the Envoy was about to return, Yudhish- half ?hare 
thira took him aside, and whispered to him as follows : — gtOT^us ourfive 
These are my last words, which you must tell Duryodhana, 
to induce him to cast aside his evil opinions and to lean 
towards justice : We will give up to him the whole of the 
Raj, provided we may retain the five districts, which are our 



* rmmmi mi&kTJL 

mmmrm own And we l)^oibyearSj«l^ tlte 0As0 <X 

peeoe^ will be content with this small portion, and will be 

on good terms with Ihiryodhana : The desire of my Jbeart is 

that there should be no war, and that I and my bretibren 
should live once more in peace and happiness together, and 
be reconciled to all our kinsmen j and that our relatives who 
have come here to assist us may go back uninjured : But I 
am prepared for both war and peace, and I can be either 
hostile or friendly, according as events may transpire/^ 

Sanjuya delivers Sanjaya having been thus instructed by Yudhishthira 

returned to the city of Hastindpur, and arrived at the palace 
of the Mahdraja and made known his coming. And the 
Mahdraja sent for him to a private apartment, and heard all 
that the Pdndavas had said, and then dismissed him and 
Anxious conver- sent his door-keeper to call Vidura ; and that whole night 
S^^the*night&- the Mahdraja and Yidura passed in deep discourse by them- 
hAr&awfd^^ selves upon the tidings brought by Sanjaya. And when it 
The Kauravaa moming the Mahdraja summoned all his sons and kins- 
cS?i?a!t inen to Council, and despatched a messenger to bring San- 
dehveil h& 8 - jaya, who thereupon entered the Council-hall and spoke as , 
sages- follows : — Eaja Yudhishthira sends respectful greeting to 

all the elders, and a friendly embrace to all the young men, 
and his blessing to the striplings and children.^^ Sanjaya 
then delivered the message of Krishna, and the private 
message from Yudhishthira ; and a great discussion arose 
in which the elders counselled peace and the younger men 
Agreement im- clamoured for war : and seeing that it was impossible that 
they could come to an agreement, no reply whatever was 
despatched to the Pdndavas. 

4th. Mission of The fourth and final stage in the history of the 
Kaanva.. negotiations now remains for consideration, namely, 
the mission of Krishna to Hastindpur. The whole 
of this portion of the narrative appears to be myth- 

* The names of the districts are given in the original, but it is difficult to say 
how far they are mythical. Probably they referred to five farms or gardens in the 
country of KhAudava-prastha, but the name of one of these districts is VfiranA- 
Vata, i^ch is the modem All&hab§d ; and the mythical (diaraeter of the references 
to tys city has already been ^own in the story of the alleged plot of the Kauravaa 
to hum the house in which the PAndavas were residing. 
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ical ; but yet it possesses much historical value, inas- HtsToar of 
much as it illustrates to a remarkable degree the 
spirit in which the Mahd Bhdrata was composed, and 
the conception which the Brahmanical compilers had 
formed of Krishna, as a mediator as well as of an 
incarnation of the Supreme Being. The legend may 
be related as follows : — 


Now when many days had passed away, and the Pdn- 
davas received no reply to the messages they had sent by 
Sanjaya, Yudhishthira went to Krishna, and said : — What 
are we to do ? I have solicited the Kauravas for peace, and 
would have been content if they had spared us our five 
villages ; but they have sent us no reply to our messages ; 
and now I am in groat want, and cannot relieve the distress 
of my mother and brethren.^^ And Krishna said that he 
would go himself on an embassy to the Mahdraja, and 
Yudhishthira entreated him to bring about a peace ; but 
Draupadi came in and threw herself at the feet of Krishna 
and said : — Yudhishthira has sent too many supplications 
to the Kauravas, and has asked for only five villages, as 
though the right were on their side : But if you are to 
arbitrate between them, I pray you to remember that an 
arbitrator must not speak of inferiority ; and if the Kaura- 
vas will make war upon the Pandavas, my five husbands, 
and my father and brethren, and many others, will enter the 
lists against them : Remember how the Kauravas treated 
me from the very first ; how they seized me by the hair and 
dragged me to the ground, in the midst of the assembly/^ 
So saying, Draupadi burst into tears, and Krishna^s heart 
melted within him, and he kindly said to her : — Why do 
you weep ? The time has nearly come when the Kauravas 
will be slain, both small and great, and when their wives 
will weep as you are doing now.^^ 

After this Krishna selected a prosperous moment in the 
month Kartika for setting out on his mission to Hastindpur ; 
and having bathed and worshipped the sun and fire, he went 
his way. And Yudhishthira and his brethren, and Rajas 
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EiSTOBT m Dmpada^ and many otliers^ accompanied Siislma 

aome distance on Ws way ; and when they took leave of him, 

— Tudhishthira and his brethren especially entreated that he 

would comfort their mother, Kunti, who was still residing in 

* the house of Vidura. Krishna then proceeded on his journey, 

until he came to a spot nigh unto the city of Hastinfipur ; 

Sends on meg- and he halted there, and sent on messengers to announce his 

nonnoe his aiv arrival to the Kauravas, and to say that he would be with 
vivaI* ^ ^ 

vidur» counsels them on the morrow. When Vidura heard the words of 
^ri^uhna^a the messengers, he took them with him into the presence of 
grand reception. Pm-yodhana, and said : — In all the streets and market- 
places there is a great stir amongst high and low ; all saying 
that Krishna is come hither on an embassy from the P^n- 
davas : You ought therefore to assemble all your brethren 
and Chieftains, and go forth to meet him, so that you may 
conciliate him by your respect, and have the applause of all 
Great prepara- the people.^^ Then Duryodhana called together all his 
menoe^by Chieftains and Ministers, and caused handsome carpets to 
be spread for Krishna to walk upon, and ordered all the 
handsomest of his servants to put on festival garments and 
to wait upon Krishna with sandal wood and perfumes ; and 
he sent word to his father, the Maharaja, that Krishna was 
coming ; and Dhritardshtra ordered that every mark of hon- 
our should be observed in the reception of such an illus- 
trious guest. Then Duryodhana prepared to go out with all 
his brethren and children to meet Krishna on foot; and 
orders were proclaimed throughout the city that aU the 
women of the inner apartments, who desired to see Krishna, 
should be permitted to behold him from the walls and tops 
of houses ; and all the shopkeepers decorated their shops 
and put on festival garments ; and the palace of Duhsdsana, 
which was the best in Hastind-pur, was set apart for the 
lodging of Krishna. 

Vidura urgw Then Vidura praised Duryodhana for the preparations 
^S^uSe^ which he had made to do honour to Krishna. And Vidura 
said:— This magnificent reception however is of small 
wSSS? moment unless you are prepared to restore the fi.ve villages 
toibep&ndavai. Pdndavas.^^ And Duryodhana replied : — I will not 
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give to the Pfodavfts as much land as could be carried on HiST6aT ov 
the head of a pin, unless I am compelled by war; and if 

Krishna is only come to fiirther the claim of the Pdndavas, 

we need not throw away our effects for naught, but receive 

him as an ordinary ambassador ; for otherwise he will say 

that the Kauravas are terrified and trying to propitiate me ; na into custody. 

Moreover, if the Pdndavas are thus dependent upon Krishna, 

let us keep him here in close custody ; and by so doing clip 

the wings of our enemics.^^ But the Maharaja cried out : — 

Beware how you give way to such evil thoughts, for it 
would be a lasting disgrace to any Eaja to put an ambassador 
into custody, and especially an ambassador so illustrious as 
Krishna.” And Bhishma turned to the Mahdraja, and 
said : — This son of yours appears to think of nothing but 
war and mischief ; and I fear that his ruin is not far off, and 
that his disgrace will fall upon all of us.” So saying 
Bhishma rose up and went to his own house ; and Vidura 
was much disturbed, and he rose up in like manner and 
went out with Bhishma. 

When it was morning Krishna bathed himself, and per- Krishna enters 
formed his religious duty, and then set out for the city of 
Hastindpur, And when he came nigh to the city, all the 
Kauravas, small and great, save Duryodhana only, went 
forth on foot to meet him ; and all the men and women, 
young and old, came out of their apartments to seo Krishna 
and pay him reverence. And Krishna spoke to every one 
with civility, and when he came to the palace of the Mahd- 
raja he sat down for a while ; and presently Duryodhana 
came up, and barely noticed Krishna, and Krishna knew Knshua. ' 
what was passing in the mind of Duryodhana from the 
haughtiness of his manner, and because of his not having 
been present with the others to meet him without the city. 

So after a while Krishna left the palace of tho Mahdraia and Krishna resides’ * 

/» -rr* t i -rr. -i , in thc house of i 

went to the house of Vidura ; and Vidura made many parti- K^nuis^^eS- 
cular inquiries of him respecting the Pdndavas ; and when 
Krishna had answered every question, he went into the 
inner apartments, and saw his fatheris sister Kuntl, and 
took her in his arms, whilst she burst into tears, for her 
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HiSfOBT Of Heart was yearning towards her sons the Pdndaras, And 
Kunti said ; — It is now fourteen years since my sons left 

me bathed in tears, and I have heard of all the distresses 

they have gone through ; Tell me now if all is well with 
them, and what has become of Draupadi ; and how she has 
borne up under poverty and exile : And who shall tell of my 
own wretchedness, for from the time of my birth until this 
hour I have not passed a single day in comfort ; and when 
I had hoped to get some solace from my sons, they have 
been driven away from jungle to jungle, and from village to 
village, whilst I have been left alone amongst this tribe of 
Kauravas, without any respite from their wickedness and 
Krishna com- obstinacy/^ Then Krishna comforted Kunti, and he secretly 

forts xLunti witn ^ ^ 

the assurance said to her : — Bc of good cheer ! Wherever your sons 

that her sons ^ . . _ . _ 

will conquer, have been they have overthrown their enemies, and gained 

many friends ; and the day of their prosperity is very near, 
when they shall overthrow the Kauravas, and recover pos- 
session of their own Eaj/^ 

Krishna*8 visit When Krishna had comforted Kunti, he went to the 
palace of Duryodhana, and it was very splendid, and con- 
tained everything that was conducive to luxury and pleasure. 
And Duryodhana was seated upon his throne in all the 
pride and wealth of a great Raja, and took but small notice 
Reftises to par- of Krishna, But a golden seat had been prepared for 
^paiSlby Krishna, and Duryodhana presently ordered a quantity of 
Buryodhana, fruits and perfumes and much betel to be brought in; 

after which there was a great entertainment of victuals and 
liquors, but Krishna would not taste a single morsel. And 
Duryodhana asked him why he had no relish for such things, 
and Krishna answered : — If a man enters the house of 
another, and partakes of his meal, there is either friendly 
discourse between the host and his guest, or else a needy 
guest is under the influence of his host : But there are no 
such relations between you and me ; for I am on no terms 
that' of ftiendship with you, nor am I a needy guest who wants a 
jMeudshipbe- meal. Duryodhana said : — You mav not be in want of a 

tween them an- ■* i i 

^^tigro^a feast, but why have you no friendship for me ? Krishna 
with the ptadar replied There can be no friendsHp between us unless 
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you come to terms with, the Pdndavas : Besides, an ambas- histobt of 
sador may not take a meal in the house of him to whom he 

is sent, unless he has completed his business to ^ his own 

satisfaction : Moreover, it seems to me that you must have 
some bad motive in insisting upon my taking food here ; so 
I am resolved to eat nothing in your house, but to go to the 
house of Vidura, and there take what I think best/^ So B^tums to the 
saying, Krishna arose and went to the house of Vidura, and declines aii 

. . other invitf^ 

followed by Bhishma, Drona, Knpa, and many others, who tions. 
severally requested him to come to their houses, saying : — 

Since you have left the house of Duryodhana, you can 
have no objection to come to us/^ But Krishna excused 
himself, saying : — If I visit any one of you, another may 
be offended, and I am satisfied with all of you ; so it will be 
better that I go at once to the house of Vidura/^ And 
Krishna did as he had said, and Vidura entertained him 
with all due respect and honour. 

And Vidura said to Krishna: — ^^You should not have vidum's^^vo- 
troubled to come to Hastindpur : Duryodhana is ever proud im’s visit to 
and obstinate, but now his arrogance will be at the highest 
pitch at the thought that Krishna has come to wait upon 
him ; and he is a man of that haughtiness that he cannot 
conceive that any one should pretend to advise him, but 
considers that all he says should pass for law which no man 
should disputo.^^ Krishna replied : — What you say is Krishna's ex- ’ 
very true, but I desired to see with my own eyes, and I 
hoped that the tie of relationship would have enabled me to 
preserve the Kauravas from destruction : I am convinced 
now that their downfall is at hand, yet I will once more give 
my advice in the presence of them all in Council, and then 
if they will listen to me it will bo well, but if they are deaf 
to my words, they must take their own course.^’ 

The next morning when Krishna had bathed, and wor- Rovorence paid 
shipped the sun, all the Brdhmans and eulogists that were 
in the city of Hastindpur came to his door with blessings 
and praises, and he rewarded them all with handsome gifts. 

Presently all the Chieftains in the city came to wait upon 
him, and last of all came Duryodhana, Kama, and Sakuni. 
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siimBT or Kri&lma tlien called for Us own chariot^ and proceeded to 
the Council hall of the Mahdraja ; and Duryodhana, aud 
fiakuni, and all the other Chieftains, proceeded in like 
manner to the hall. And the Mahdraja and Bhlshma had 
already taken their seats in the hall, but they advanced a 
considerable distance to give Krishna a meeting. And 
Hisiwoeptionby Krishna, and Dhritardshtra, and Bhlshma, and Duryodhana 
andBhiihma. seated themselves upon carpets of gold, which had been 
specially prepared for them in the centre of the hall; and 
all the other Chieftains took their seats upon the ground 
around them according to their respective ranks and 


stations. 


mradaandthe Meanwhile, Ndrada the saffe, and many other Brdhman 
Ewhis appear in , . i i x?- • -i 

proii&*wit^ sages, made their appearance in the sky ; and Krishna said 
C^ncu Bhlshma ; — Behold the Eishis are appearing in the 

sky, and have come to attend this Council.^’ And BMshma 
arose with all respect, and invited the Eishis to enter ; and 
when Ndrada and the rest entered the Council, all who were 


present arose and paid them reverence, and gave them seats 
which were suited to their dignity.^ 

nH^'the Then Krishna arose on his feet, and addressed Mahdraja 

Dhritardshtra before the whole Council, as follows : — I 
davaaVithSw' come hither, O Mahdraja, for the purpose of bringing 
Kauravas. about a reconciliation between the Pdndavas and the 


Kauravas, and thus saving the lives of very many heroes 
-vv^ho are sure to be slain if a war break out : The family of 
hitherto* but B^drata has ever been famous for mercy, sincerity, forgive- 
Savew^Hted would be an evil thing should they 

g^t wicked- commit an act of injustice whilst you are Mahdraja ; But 
your sons, since you have been their head and ruler, have 
been guilty of wicked deeds before your very face : they 
are covetous, unruly, and vicious, and break every law of 
morality and religion ; and now they are about to commit a 
**A terrible war great Crime against their nearest kinsmen : You are. I 

is inevitable un- « ^ 

less you prevent — 

* These mythical sages subsequently interrupt the proceedings by relating in- 
terminable myths tending to prove that Duryodhana ought to yield what is de- 
manded of him, because Krishna and Aijuna were in reality NArfi. and Nfirhyan, 
or, in other irmds, were incarnations of Vishnu. 
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beliave^ aware that a temSle war is about to break out iu hx8t6et ot 
your fomfly ; and should you give your sanction to that war 

it win destroy the whole earth ; whereas you can prevent it 

if you please^ and I think it will not be difficult to settle all 
matters of dispute between the parties : Let your sons act in 
accordance with the advice of your own Council, and you 
will find it will be productive of good to both parties : Cast "Arecondiia^ 

• 1 1 . P • • 7i • 1 T .. tion would give 

aside all thought of gaining anything by war and enmity, 
and exert yourself to conclude a treaty of reconciliation and and render you 
peace ; for you could never conquer the Pandavas were you 
a hundred times more powerful than you are : 0 Mahdraja, 
you have the Kauravas for your supporters, and if you 
pleased you might bring over the Pandavas also ; and once 
protected by the Pandavas, not even Indra and all his host 
of gods could prove a match for you ; and the Eajas who 
are now your equals, and those who are now your superiors, 
would be anxious to cultivate your friendship, and you would 
rule the whole earth, in company with your sons and grand- 
sons and all your kinsmen ; and all the conquests of the 
Pdndavas would be yours : 0 Maharaia, war is all destroying ! "A war would 

**^11 •'O prove most do- 

Consider whether the loss of either will be the more hurtful HtrucUvetoaii 

parties. 

to you, and whether the defeat of either your sons or your 
nephews will give you any pleasure, since both are alike in 
your eyes ; All the Pandavas are great heroes, and well 
armed ; and all, with the exception of thevirtuous Yudhish- 
thira, are eager for war ; they are your kinsmen, and it is 
your duty to protect them from every evil ; then do not 
permit this family war, in which the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas will mutually kill each other, and in which nearly 
all the Eajas of the earth will be fighting on one side or the 
other, and the number of the slain will be fearful to 
behold ; 0 Mahdraja, it is your duty to preserve your sub- 
jects ; then do not hasten their death by giving your coun- 
tenance to this war, but save alike the Kauravas and the 
Pdndavas from this imminent peril; Let the Eaias hero "Let the Kau- 

** ravas cast aside 

assembled cast aside their enmity to the Pdndavas, and eat their enmity 

and drink together, and depart as friends ; and do you now 

show the same kindness to the Pfindavas as you did in woondUation.” 
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and counsellors 
are bound to 
prevent theMa- 
h&raja firom 
doing wrong.” 


Krishna's final 
request to the 
Mah&fsja. 


former times : The Pdadavas lost their father in their in- 
fan(^, and you brought them up as your own sons ; then do 
you cherish them now> and not make a sacrifice of virtue by 
rejecting this counsel. 

What I have hitherto said to you has been of my own 
accord, but as the mouth-piece of the Pdndavas I now speak 
to you thus: — ^We, the Pandavas, greet you, and look 
upon you as our father, and now in like manner do you 
regard us as your sons : In obedience to your command we 
have passed twelve miserable years in the wilderness and 
one year in disguise ; and all the Brdhmans in your Court 
know that wo have faithfully passed through the ordeal, and 
stand now freed from all our promises ; 0 Mahdraja, do you 
now so act that wo may regain the share of the Raj to which 
we are entitled : It is for you to decide whether it is us, or 
the Kauravas, who are in the wrong.^ 

Krishna then turned to the whole Council, and said : — 
To the Rajas and Chieftains here assembled, I am directed 
by the Pdndavas to speak as follows : — ^ It is an evil thing 
that an act of injustice should bo committed by a Mahdraja, 
who is assisted by such virtuous Counsellors and Ministers : 
A Minister is responsible for the acts of the Mahdraja; and 
it is the duty of all good and wise Counsellors to prevent 
the Mahdraja from performing any vicious deed : Never fear 
speaking the truth oven if unpalatable, and never fear 
offending the Mahdraja by telling him that he is in the 
wrong : Do you now advise him what course he should 
pursue on the present occasion.^ 

Krishna then turned to the Mahdraja, and said : — 0 
Mahdraja, I as an Ambassador can say no more : I have 
done my duty by asking you for the share of the. Raj^ to 
which the Pdndavas are entitled, and by counselling you to 
conclude a treaty : Let your Counsellors advise you upon 
the matter, and if you consider my advice to be just and 
virtuous, do you act accordingly, and save all these Rajas 
and Chieftains here assembled from the grasp of death : 0 
Chief of the race of Bhdrata, be pacified and do not give 
way to wrath ! Give the Pdndavas their ancestral share of 
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the Raj, and mle the remainder in peace and tranquillity bistort OR 
with your sons and grandsons : As for the Pdndavas they 

are equally prepared, whether it be for peace or ^whether it 

be for war/^ 

When Krishna had finished, the Mahdraja replied to 
him, as follows : — All that you have said is true and pleas- 
ant to hear; but I am not free, and consequently I cannot i^wodhaua. 
perform what I wish : Seek therefore to counsel Duryod- 
hana rather than mo ; for he is violent and disobedient, 
and refuses to listen to the advice of his mother Gdndhdri, 
or to the pious Vidura, or to the wise Bhishma; and if you 
can^aove my wicked son, you will be acting like a friend, 
and I shall be greatly obliged to you/^ 

Then Krishna turned to Duryodhana, and gave the same AdviceofKrish- 
counsel to him as he had given to the Maharaja. But Dur- haiia. 
yodhana was obstinate and said nothing, and Bhishma spoke 
to him thus : — 0 Duryodhana, do you follow the advice of 
Krishna; it will bo good for you both in this world and in 
the next, and if you act otherwise there will bo no peace, ^ 

. . , T . . r ^ Strong remon- 

but all-destroying war: You are wicked, vicious, cowardly, 

and the pest of the family of Kauravas : You glory in violat- 
ing the commands of your father, and in despising the 
counsels of Krishna and Vidura : It is on account of your 
tyrannical conduct that your father suffers so much misery, 
and is about to lose his Raj : Your pride will cost the lives 
of all your friends, brethren, and kinsmen : But be advised, 
my child, and do not make your parents wretched for 
ever.” 

0 

WTien Duryodhana heard these words of Bhishma, he Exasperation of 
was exceedingly wroth, and began to breathe very hard ; 
and Drona went up to him, and said : — All that Krishna itemonstrances 
and Bhishma have said to you is for your own good, and I 
pray you to follow their counsel, for they are wise, intelli- 
gent, experienced, and virtuous : Indeed all who dissuade 
you from this war are your true fnends, and those who 
counsel you to it are your worst enemies, who will most 
assuredly forsake you in the hour of peril, and leave you 
to bear the whole brunt of the contest : But I perceive that 
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nUfomm mj words are very unpalatable, and that you are not in a 

condition to receive good counsel : You are puffed up with 

hopes of victory, and your mind is filled with visions of 

future conquests ; but you ought to know the difficulties 

and dangers of the war, and to weigh both sides well, and 

then to decide upon the course you should pursue/^ 

EemonstmuioM When Drona*had finished his speech, Vidura arose and 
of VidunL jT 

said : — What has been advised is the best for the people 

of this Raj : For you, Duryodhaua, I care not ; excepting 

that if you are defeated, the Mahdraja and the Rd.nl will 

become beggars in the house of the Pandavas/^ 

Powerful speech Then Bhishma affain spoke, and said: — ^^Ariuna and 

of Bhishma. ox j 

Krishna have not armed themselves as yet : The bow Gdn- 
dlva® has not as yet been strung for the affray : The homa, 
which Dhaumya the priest will offer on the eve of battle, 
has not as yot been given to the firo : Tho mighty Yudhish- 
thira, ever diffident, has not as yet looked upon your army 
with an angry eye : Arjuna and Bhima have not as yet ap- 
peared at tho head of their respective squadrons ; nor has 
the giant^Blnma begun as yet to whirl his mace on high, 
scattering the heads of his foes on every side : The swift 
Nakula and Sahadova, tho experienced Dhrishta-dyumna, 
Virdta, and Drupada, and all the other allies of the Pdnda-* 
vas, have not as yet girded on their armour for the battle : 
Tho blood of thousands has not as yet been shed upon the 
plain, nor is tho earth covered with the heads of the slain : 
Your woll-drossod army has not as yet been exposed to the 
thrusts and shafts of the enemy : There is yet time to pre- 
vent these horrible calamities before it is too late : Go, then, 
and bow down at tho foetof Yudhishthira, the chief amongst 
the Rajas, and let him behold you with a friendly counten- 
ance, and throw his right arm upon your neck as a mark of 
reconciliation, and strike you on the back as a reclaimed 
brother : Let the lofty-shouldered, long-armed Bhima greet 

* G^lnd^va was the mythical how which belonged to the god Vanina, and which 
Agni gave to Arjuna before the burning of the jungle of Khhndaya, to enable him 
to fight against Indra. This speech attributed to Bhishma is mythical throughout, 
but, as already indicated, the whole narrative of the mission of Krishna is evidently 
the product of the Brahmanical compilers. 
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yon in peace ; and let Aijuna^ Nakula, and Saliadeva see histoby of 
you as iieir friend : Let ttiis host of Rajas and Chieftains 

assembled here shed tears of joy at your reconciliation ; 

proclaim the glad tidings throughout the city ; and aban- 
doning your evil thoughts for ever, rule the whole earth in 
conjunction with the Pdndavas.” 

At these words, Duryodhana arose in a fury, and he 
turned to Krishna, and said : — 1 cannot tell why you give speech to Krisii- 
the Pdndavas so much preference over me: We and’ they 
are just as nearly related to you, nor have I behaved to you 
otherwise than as a kinsman, nor omitted any form of re- 
spect towards you ; and I cannot divine why you treat mo 
thus : The Pandavas came of their own accord and engaged 
with Sakuni in a game at dice : They lost their Raj through 
their own folly, and now wo are blamed for it : They lost 
all their wealth in that game, and still we are charged with 
having robbed them of everything : With what face do 
these Pdndavas now come and act thus inimically towards 
us ? What have we done that they should treat us thus ? 

We are not to bo frightened by speeches or counsel, and I 
will not be forced to bow down even to Indra : I see no 
Kshatriya now who can conquer us : As to your commenda- 
tions of the Pdndavas, and desire that I should regard them 
as objects of alarm, I must say that an army which has in it 
such men as Bhishma, and Drona, and Kripa, and Kama, 
and Aswatthdma, cannot be overpowered by all the heroes 
in the earth, and devotees in the heavens : What then are 
the beggarly Pdndavas that you should think to frighten 
me with them ? Never will I stoop and humble myself to 
the Pdndavas, say what you will.^’ 

Krishna then smiled, and said to Duryodhana : — Not- Krishna rc- 

• 1 T n j T . 1 . bukesDuryod- 

withstandmg all my earnest endeavours to prevent this bana. 
breach between you and the Pdndavas, you are resolved 
not to throw aside your obstinacy; and Duhsdsana and 
Kama continue to back you up, though I know not what 
enmity they can have against you : Your desire to die on 
the field of battle will soon be gratified : You will prove a 
stain to the race of Bhdrata : Are you not ashamed to say 
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summons the 
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of the Council. 


that yon have done nothing to the Pdndavas, so as to merit 
this treatment from them ? Eemember every evil act you 
have done against them from their infancy ; and then say 
you have done nothing to offend them.^^ 

When Krishna had finished, Duhsdsana said to his brother 
Duryodhana : — 0 Raja, if you do not of your own will 
come to terms with the Pandavas, the elders will bind you 
hand and foot, and deliver you into the hands of Yudhish- 
thira : It is plain that your father the Mahdraja, and Bhish- 
ma, and Drona, are heartily resolved to make you, and I, 
and Kama, submit ourselves to tho Pandavas. 

At these words of his brother, Duryodhana was more 
incensed than ever, and he rose up in the midst of the 
assembly and went to his own house. Krishna then said 
to the Maharaja: — ^^Your right course now would be to 
confine these four turbulent men — Duryodhana, Duhsasana, 
Kama, and Sakuni — and so make friendship with the Pdn- 
davas, who will dedicate themselves heart and soul to your 
service, and enable you to reign in full comfort ; and this 
will be for the advantage of all, both now and hereafter.^^ 
All this 'vyhile the Maharaja was sorely troubled at the 
behaviour of Duryodhana, and he bade his brother Vidura 
to call tho Rdni Gandhari, and inform her of all that had 
passed, and to request her to try and soften the obstinacy 
of Duryodhana. So Vidura went and brought Gandhdri 
into the Council, and the Maharaja said to her: — ^^Not- 
withstanding that those people have only spoken to Dur- 
yodhana out of kindness and good will, he has left the Coun- 
cil in a rage.^^ Gandhari replied : — Do you, who are his 
superiors and elders, send for Duryodhana, and again coun- 
sel him : I myself have already spoken much to hivn ; but 
when he will not pay attention to your words, how can you 
expect he will listen to mo ? She then said to Vidura : — 
Go and fetch Duryodhana that I may admonish him in the 
presence of the Mahdraja.^^ So Vidura went out and pre- 
sently returned with Duryodhana; and Gdndhdri said to her 


son : — You know that there is not a person in the world 
that I hold dearer than yourself; and you know, too, that it 
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is a grievous crime not to listen to your father and mother : history op 
And now I, and your father, and all these your kinsmen 

and elders, are of ^one opinion, that you should cast aside 

your obstinacy, and rest satisfied with peace, and not attri- 
bute our counsel to anything but our best wishes for your 
welfare and prosperity/^ When Duryodhana heard these Duryodhana. 
words, he rose up and went out of the Council, saying saniand^arna 
nothing. And Sakuni, and Duhsdsana, and Kama went fsiUnd^^ioUo^' 
out after him, and they held a consultation together, and ^ 

they agreed that as all the elders had gone over to the side 
of the Pdndavas at the instigation of Krishna, and as Krishna 
had suggested that they should be bound and delivered up 
to the Pandavas, so it would be proper to seize him and 
confine him ; on which the Pandavas would bo as powerless 
as serpents whose teeth had been drawn out by the charmer. 

Their discourse, however, was discovered to Krishna ; and 
when Mahdraja Dhritarashtra hoard of the plot, ho said to 
Vidura : — Go immediately and bring Duryodhana hither, 
lest he work mischief. And Duryodhana was brought 
into the presence of the Maharaja, and Krishna said to him : Krishna reveals 

, . ^ 1 •. ^ -11 himself as the 

— Duryodhana, perchance it was because you thought Supreme Being. 

I was alone in this city, that you thought to bind me ; but 
behold all the gods and divine beings and the universe it- 
self are present here in me.^^ And at that moment all the 
gods issued from his body ; and flames of fire fell from his 
eyes, nose, and oars ; and the rays of the sun shone forth 
in all their radiance from the pores of his skin. And all the 
Bajas closed their eyes from the brightness of his presence. 

And there was a great earthquake, and all who were there 
trembled with groat fear. 

After this Krishna threw aside his divinity, and became Krishna rp- 
a mortal as before. And Krishna took his leave of the 
Mahdraja, who made many excuses, and said that the plot 
was none of his, devising ; and Krishna answered : — I for- 
give you, but when a son is bad, the people will curse the 
father also.^^ 

Krishna then returned to the house of Vidura to take S”he*ho^e S* 
leave of his fatheris sister Kunti: and he said to her: — tokesTeawrf 

Kuuti. 
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HistosT ov hare admoaished DniyodhaQa in variouB ways ia Ote hope 
of diaBoading him from a war, but all my laboxir has proved 

in Vaiii ; So I shall now return to the Pfindavas, and will 

carry any message you may choose to send.” Then the 
Spirited UH- spirit of Kunti was aroused within her, and she spoke as 
sc;ir“ follows : — First present my blessings to Baja YudluBbthira, 
and tell him what you have seen of me, and embrace each 
of my other sons for me, and then deliver to them all my 
message thus : — ^ As opportunity is to be seized upon as a 
prey, so you must not be slack now in fighting for the in- 
heritance of your father : Take no heed of the rank of your 
enemy, nor of the number of his forces, but at once seize 
your Eaj ; Eemembor that you are Kshatriyas j that you 
were not born to cultivate the soil, nor to engage in trade, 
nor to bog for bread, but to handle the sword and bow, to 
‘ slay or to be slain ; and that it is a thousand times better to 
be slain with honour than to live in disgrace : The time has 
come when you must show yourselves to be the sons of 
Pdndu, and prove to the world that Kunti is the mother of 
a noble race, and get me a good name amongst mankind : 
But I am nothing, and your misfortunes are nothing, when 
compared with the insults which were shown to your wife 
Draupadl when she was dragged into the assembly by her 
hair ; If you do not revenge yourselves upon the Kauravas 
for the affronts they offered to your wife, it is useless for 
you to live : You ought to have avenged the wrong on the 
day it occun’ed, or to have died upon the spot ; but since 
you did not do it then, there is the more cause Vhy you 
should do it now/ 

Krishna promised Kunti that he would deliver her mes« 
sage to her sons, and then took his leave, and mounted his 
chariot and went out of the city. And as he was going he 
the PtodaYM. Khrna, and he invited Kama to take a seat in his 
chariot, and he said to him If you will accompany me 
Kamaiefttsea jcin the Pdndavas, they will all respect you as their 

and exalt yon to the sovereignty.” Kama 
replied For sixteen years Dnryodhana has entrusted me 
with the condnot of his Eaj, and while he has ruled in his 
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own name, I have been the real Eaja ; Shall I then forsake histoet of 
the Kauravas, who have heaped upon me such favours, and p^SfiL 

desert Duryodhana in the hour of his utmost need ? More- 

over, on your side there is Aijuna, and his fame is equally 
^reat on the side of the Pdndavas, as mine is on the side of 
the Kauravas ; but if I accompany you, men will never be 
persuaded but that I am inferior to Arjuna : As for myself, 

I know the valour of Aijuna, and in many combats we have 
learnt each other^s measure ; yet now destiny must decide 
between us : This war is like a sacrifice, and when the fire 
is kindled our lives will be offered up : I have seen bad 
omens, and I know I shall bo slain; but I have eaten the 
bread and salt of the Kauravas, and I am resolved to fight 
on their side.’^ 

After this discourse Kama and Krishna both wept very Partjngrof 

Kribhnaand 

much, and embraced each other, and Kama then took leave Kama.,* 
and returned to Hastinupur. And Krishna went his way to 

^ to the P&ndavaa 

the camp of the Pdndavas, and he told to Yudhishthira and and desires 

^ ^ them to prepare 

his brethren everything that had occurred from the day on {Se p?ain of*^ 
which he had left them until that of his return ; and he Kurukshetra. 
assured them that the Kauravas were preparing to march 
their forces to the plain of Kurukshetra, where the battle 
was to be fought, and that they must now in like manner 
prepare for war, and assemble their forces on the same plain. 

The mythical character of the foregoing legend 
of the embassy of Krishna may now be readily in- ElS'tSSBd'M 
ferred from a consideration of the narrative. TheE^^i,ya„ 
story bears every appearance of being an episode, ^morigii^ 
for it is altogether devoid of results, and might be 
omitted without creating any break in the main tra- 
dition. Its modem origin seems to be indicated by 
its references to Krishna as an incarnation of the 
Supreme Being ; though upon this point it may be 
remarked tbat the original form of the episode seems 
to have been considerably modified by later inter- 
polatxons. In the first instance, the Brahmanical , 
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BiOT^<w compilers appear to have represented Krishna merely 
Fun m ' as a hero endeavouring to mediate between the 
^ Kaoravas and Pdndavas ; whilst the abrupt mani- 
, festation of Krishna as the Supreme Being, having 

innumerable armies at his command, seems to have 
been the work of a’ later and more daring inter- 
polator ; and indeed is so clumsily introduced, and 
so suddenly brought to a close, that it is difficult to 
realize the awful spectacle, and still more difficult to 
estimate the effect which it ought to have had upon the 
Buspicious clia- beholders. Again, if the supernatural matter be 
RendMarep^ eliminated from the episode, the narrative of the 
SStw^the”” embassy can only be regarded as a misrepresentation 
of the actual relations subsisting between the Kau- 
ravas and the Pdndavas; for it is imbued with a 
spirit of such strong partisanship towards the Pdn- 
davas, and such bitter hatred towards Duryodhana 
and his party, as to be almost incredible. If the 
Mahdraja and the elders of the house of Bhdrata 
were so warmly opposed to the pretensions of the 
. Kauravas, and so decidedly in favour of the claims 
of the Pdndavas, as the reports of the speeches would 
seem to imply, it is almost impossible to believe that 
they should have been induced to join in the war 
Prooeedtamof which followed. It might also be noticed that the 
bwiay irracon- proceedings of the embassy can in no way be recon- 

cil&ble with th6 * " 

ciled with the previous myth that Krishna made 
over his army to Duryodhana; but a conflict be- 
tween two myths only proves that one must be false, 
oha- whilst both may be false. Further, it is somewhat 
ttXSS fcJSy !’ singular that the proceedings of the Counciljit Has- 
SS?hbd^totindpur, at which Krishna is said to have been pre- 
sent, are decidedly of a turbulent character ; and as 
such, th^ not only form a striking contrast to the 
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sober character of the more authentic Councils held histobt or 
' by the Kauravas or the Pdndavas, but bear a close 
resemblance to the turbulent Councils of ihe YAdava 
tribe, of whom Krishna was peculiarly the hero. 
Accordingly,* whilst treating the narrative of the 
embassy of Krishna as a later interpolation, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that it belongs to 
the Krishna group of legends, and that it has been 
grafted on to the Mahd Bhdrata for the double 
purpose of deifying the hero, whilst associating him 
with the leading events in the great war. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE GREAT WAR, 


HISTOET OF 
INDIA. 
Pabt II. 

Four importaut 
erento between 
theal* 

bassyi 

and the com* 
mencement of 
the great war. 


let, March of the 
Kauravasand 
Fiftadavaa to the 
plain of Kuruk- 
fihetra. 


The events which intervened between the alleged 
return of Krishna from his mythical embassy, and 
the actual commencement of the war, are curious 
significant, and appear to have occurred in the 
following order : — 

1st, March of the Kauravas and Pdndavas to the 
plain of Kurukshetra, and inauguration of a General- 
issimo on either side. 

2nd, Humiliation of Rukmin, Raja of Vidarbha. 

3rd, Interchange of challenges between the Kau- 
ravas and Pdndavas. 

4th, Rules agreed to on both sides for ameliorat- 
ing the horrors of the coming war. 

The first action of the rival parties which fol- 
lowed the return of Krishna to the camp of the 
Pdndavas, appears to have been the march of both 
armies to the famous plain of Kurukshetra. This 
plain seems to have been selected as the area of the 
coming war, and was probably situated in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Hastindpur.^ In the 

centre of the plain was a lake, and the Kauravas 

- - — ■ ■ ■ ■* ■ - 

1 The plam of Kurukshetra is generally identified with the field of Paniput, 
which lies to the north-west of the modem city of Delhi. This plain is fimous hi 
modem history as being the site of two of the greatest and most deoisife battles 
that haTO been fought in modem times. It was here that Baber^ in a.d. 1525, 
overthrew the Afghan rulers at Delhi and established the dynasty (^the Moguls ; 
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appear to have entrenched a camp on the eastern histobt or 
side of the lake, whilst the Pdndavas entrenched a 
similar camp on the western side. Accordingly, " 
during the war which ensued, the warriors on either 
side marched out at sunrise into the open plain, and 
there engaged either in single combats or in general 
charges; but at sunset they returned to their re- 
spective camps, and passed the night in perfect se- 
curity. The detailed description of these entrenched 
encampments, and the inauguration of a Greneralis- 
simo on either side, may now be related as follows : — 

Now when Krishna had departed out of Hastindpur, Dunrodhaim „ 

_ __ , 1 -I . -I ^ rm -na/ 1 i llOldS a CoUllCil 

Duryodnana held a Council, and said : — The Fandavas have at Haatin6.pur. 

several times sent us envoys with proposals for peace, to 

which we have not agreed ; and when Krishna came we sent 

him back in despair of persuading us, and ho has stirred up 

the Pdndavas to commence a war : Now a time of war is not 

a time for discussion, and there is nothing for us to do now 

but to fight valiantly, resolving to slay or to be slain, and at 

least die on the field of honour, and gain for ourselves great 

names ; Be all of you of one mind, and bind yourselves with 

us, that so long as our souls continue in our bodies, we are 

sworn not to fiy.” Then all present at that Council made a Solemn <»ve- 

•' ^ -r-. T “antofthe 

solemn covenant together according to the word of Duryod- 
* hana. And Duryodhana summoned all his people, small Kauravas. 
and great, on the plain of Kurukshetra, and he encouraged 
them aU separately with commendations and presents, ac- 
cording to their several conditions ; and he ordered the ranks 
and arj^nged the standards and ensigns, and he commanded 
that a deep trench should be dug in the flank of his army, shetia. 

^ and he fortified the trench with towers, and on the top of the pots of snakei 
I towers he placed pots fuU of snakes and scorpions, and pans 
burning sand and boiling oil. 

aad it ww here, in 1761, that Ahmed Shah Abdalli, the Sovereign of Cabul, in- 
flioted such a oruahing blow upon the Mahrattas as indirectly cleared the vray for 
the establishment British supremacy. 
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HISTOET OP 
INDIA. 
Pabx IL 

Duiyodhana 
protases that 
Dhuhnia should 
be Gexieralis- 
sSmo. 


Bhishxna agrees, 
on conditions. 


Kama absents 
himself so long 
as Bhishma is 
alive. 


Bhishma so- 
lemnly inaugur- 
ated as Gom- 
mander-in-Chief 
of the Kauravas. 


Ptodavasmar* 
shall their 
forces jmd ap- 
j^iiit Dhrishta- 
^umna to be 
OeneralisBimo. 


Duryodhana then held a great Council on the plain of 
Kurukshetra of all the Eajas that had come to aid him, and 
all the Chieftains that were in his army ; and standing up 
in the midst, he proposed that Bhishma should be made 
Generalissimo of all the allied armies on the side of the 
Kauravas, as one who had not his match in all the world. 
Upon this Bhishma said : — My relationship to the Pandavas 
is precisely the same as my relationship to the Kauravas ; 
nevertheless, as I now find myself amongst your forces, I 
will engage not to relax my exertions in your behalf : With 
Arjuna I do not desire to fight, but I will engage readily 
with all others who may come out against me : Inasmuch, 
however, as Kama pretends to be on an equality with me, 
I most assuredly will not fight unless he abstains from the 
battle.^^ 

At these words Kama said : — I have already declared 
that so long as Bhishma is alive and takes the field, I will 
neither put on armour nor engage in combat ; but if any 
accident befall him I will then stand forward as the equal of 
Arjuna, and engage in battle with him, that it may be seen 
to whom will bo given the victory and triumph.^’ 

After this, Duryodhana said to Bhishma: — ^^Will you 
honour us by ascending the throne, that we may all stand 
with our hands reverently joined before you, and that all may 
know that you are the Generalissimo ? Then all the other 
Rajas united in soliciting Bhishma, and he rose up and 
bathed, and clothed himself with royal robes, and perfumed 
himself, and was brought into the assembly with a royal 
umbrella over his head; and all the Rajas and Chieftains 
placed him upon the throne of royalty, and they all stood 
before him with their hands joined, and the drums of royalty 
were beaten in the name of Bhishma. 

Meanwhile Yudhishthira and his brethren marshalled all 
the forces of themselves and their allies, and they took 
counsel together as to who should be elected to command 
the whole ; and after much discourse they chose Dhrishta- 
dyumna, the son of Raja Drupada, and brother of their wife 
Draupadi. So all the armies of the Pdndavas were put under 
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the command of Dhrishta-dyumna, and it was everywhere HiSTonv of 

proclaimed that all were to be obedient to him^ and that no 

one was to transgress his orders. Then all the warriors on 

the side of the Pdndavas fell into their ranks, and the drums p&ndavasmarch 

were beaten, and they marched to the plain of Kurukshetra, Kumkshetra. 

and saw that the army of the Kauravas was encamped on 

the eastern side of the lake, which was in the centre of the 

plain. Then the army of the Pdndavas halted on the west- 

em side of the lake, so that the lake lay between them and 

the Kauravas ; and Arjuna and Krishna blew their white the^iake! and^ 

shells with all their might. And the Pdndavas had the river 

Saraswati on one side of them, and on the other side they 

dug a deep trench for security ; and they appointed signs or 

watchwords, so that at night time each party might pass in words. 

safety to his own quarters, and the guards be ever on the 

alert. 


After this the Pdndavas heard that the Kauravas had ©p; 

throne Dhrish- 

enthroned Bhlshma as Generalissimo of all their armies, ta-dyumna. 

and they determined to perform the same ceremony 

with Dhrishta-dyumna. Accordingly they placed Dhrishta- 

dyumna on a throne before all the assembly, and gave 

him all the ensigns of royalty, and stood before him with 

joined hands in the posture of servants. A.t this moment Baiarftma visits 

IT T PX7--T 1 -T T OaUip Of thO 

Balarama, the brother oi Krishna, together with others of Pfi-ndavas, but 

^ refuses to engago 

the Yadavas, arrived at the camp of the Pdndavas, and in war. 

entered their assembly ; and all present arose and saluted 

them. And Balardma said: — These two armies, which 

are directly opposed to each other, present only bad omens, 

and I cannot endure to behold this contention : Duryodhana 

and Bhlma are both my pupils, for I taught to each of them 

the use of the mace ; and I will therefore go and worship 

at the tombs of my fathers at Prabhdsa.^^ So Balardma 

took leave of Krishna and the Pdndavas, and went his way 

to the place called Prabhdsa,^ which is nigh unto the city of 

Bwdrflkd 

X/ wuraKU. going narrative 

The foregoing simple details of the entrench- me^®ofth"ri^ 

camps and the 

;; j — ”■ inauguration of 

* Prabh&sa is a place of pilgrimage in the immediate neighbourhood of Oeneralibsimos. 
Dwturakh. 
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Dubious ind* 
dents. 


HisTOST OF ments of the rival camps on the plain of Kuruk- 
pabt tt shetra, and the ceremonies which accompanied the 
inauguration of a Generalissimo on either side, are 
Duwouibioi. generally natural and interesting. It may be that 
the pots of snakes and scorpions, and pans of burn- 
ing sand and boiling oil, which were employed by 
Duryodhana as a means of defence, are mere myth- 
ical embellisliraents of the later bards ; and so too 
may be the description of the regal ceremonies 
which were performed on the appointment of a 
Generalissimo. But these incidents in no way mar 
the interest of the narrative, nor do they seriously 
detract from the authenticity of the tradition ; and, 
indeed, may be regarded as exaggerations of what 
actually occurred, rather than as myths originating 
solely in the imaginations of the Brahmanical com- 
pilers. 

ind, liwnd of The story of the humiliation of Rukmin belongs 
of Rukmin. -jq ^ somewliat different category ; but before offering 
any remarks it will be necessary to glance at the 
outline of the legend, which may be related as 
follows : — 

Rukmin, Raja After this, Rukmin, Raja of Vidarbha, came up with an 
joiM^’^anny army to aid the Pandavas, and ho was received with much 
buul^mteSS respect by Yudhishthira and his brethren, and a great feast 
f»nt was given to him. And when Rukmin had feasted, he 

went into the assembly and spoke with a loud voice to 
Aijuna, saying : — Now that I am come hither from so great 
a distance, you need be under no apprehensions : I am not 
as other men, for even Indra dreads my power, and as for 
Drona, or Bhfshma, or Kama, I pledge myself to conquer 
all of them ; but you on your part must pledge yourselves 
to me, that when you shall enter into possession of the Raj 
of the Kauravas, you will allot me a portion of the country/^ 
When Aquna saw that Rukmin gave himself such conse- 


2nd, Legend of 
the humiliation 
of Rukmin. 
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quence^ lie was very wroth, and said : — What idle preten- history or 
sions are these? For yonr coining hither we are much plSr^n. 

obliged, but your extravagant boasting is more than we can 

bear ; so you may stay or go, just as you please/^ Then 
Eukmin was very angry, and he set oflf with drums beating 
to visit Duryodhana ; and Duryodhana received him with 
great respect, and manifested as much joy as Yudhishthira 
had done. But after awhile Eukmin became boastful and 
arrogant as before, and Duryodhana said to him ; — 

Although you have come to my aid, yet I cannot be 
friends with a man like you ; and I therefore beseech you to 
take your army to some other place.^^ So Eukmin arose in Returns to his 
great wrath, and returned back to his own country. 

The foregoing legend is suspicious, from its ap- 
parent want of purpose. That a pretentious Chief- indicated by its 
tain should have offended both parties by his arro- oFpm^sr*” 
gance and boasting is intelligible and true to human 
nature ; but the question arises of why such a simple 
occurrence should have found its way into the na- 
tional Epic. The episode, however, is apparently a waa 
later myth belonging to the Krishna group. In the of 
traditionary history of Krishna, Rukmin takes a 
prominent part, by refusing to give his beautiful 
sister Rukminf in marriage to Krishna, who accord- 
ingly carried her away on the eve of her marriage 
to Sisupdla.® The object of the episode thus ap- 
pears to have been to represent Rukmin in an unfa- 
vourable light, because he had contemptuously re- 
fused to give his sister in marriage to the divine 
hero. 

The next event which intervened between the ski. 
mythical embassy of Krishna and the actual com- 
mencement of the war, was the interchange 

® The legend of the slaughter of Supis&la by Krishna at tho Rajasiiya of 
Yudhishthira has already been narrated at page 169. 
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challenges between the Kanravas and the Pdndavas. 
ba»* a. It should here be remarked that it was the custom 
ouBtomofwar- smongst the ancient warriors to abuse each oiher in 
^o^1 ?rior exaggerating language prior to engaging in combat ; 

probably with the view of exciting their enmity 
against each other to the highest possible pitch 
torofttepreSS before coming to close quarters. It will now be 
ciauenges. challenges between the rival armies 

partook very much of this exasperating character. 
Instead of a formal declaration of a war, accom- 
panied perhaps by a solemn appeal to the God of 
battles, as is customary with more civilized nations, 
the messages which were interchanged by these rude 
warriors were couched in the barbarous but out- 
spoken language of anger and hatred ; and as sueh, 
are strikingly illustrative of that uncultivated stage 
of moral development when men delight in provok- 
ing the wrath of their enemies, and regard revenge 
as a duty and moderation as a crime. The legend 
of this interchange of challenges may bo thus nar- 
rated : — 


Bunrodhftna 
lends a k 


Now when the armies on both sides were prepared for 

sendsakinsmaR n i t • * 

toth^^dimST Duryodhana called one of his kinsmen to cany a 

‘ challenge to the Pdndavas according to the custom. So 


lAni 

chall 


of the the kinsman went to the Pdndavas^ and said : — You have 
sworn, 0 Pdndavas, that when your exile was expired you 
would come out to war against us ; and the time has now 
arrived when you should fulfil your oath : You have been 
deprived of your Raj, and your wife Draupadi has been 
grievously insulted, and you yourselves have been driven 
into exile : Why then do you sit unconcerned, when you 
ought to rush into war with your hearts on fire ? Where is 
the sleepy Bhima that threatened to drink the blood of 
Duhsdsaua P Lo Duhsdsana is here, but where is Bhima P 
Where too is the presumptuous Aijuna, who thought to 
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drive Ids fist at Drona, and who shocked us by expecting history of 
that the pupil would get the better of his preceptor ? Per- 

chance when Mount Sumara is levelled with the dust, and 

the earth rises above it, and men catch the wind with their 
fingers, Arjuna may take Drona prisoner, but not before 
then : But we are assured that whoever comes out to battle 
against Bhishma or Drona, be he man or 'elephant, will 
never escape with his life ; and though you are our brethren 
and kinsmen, and have lived amongst us, yet you know 
nothing of our prowess ; like the frog who dwells in a river 
and knows nothing of the caves beneath it : And although 
Aijuna prides himself on the protection of Krishna, and 
relies on his bow as long as a palmira tree, yet to obtain a 
Eaj, men should have good fortune as well as strength, and 
of what use was the bow of Arjuna and the mace of Bhima 
on the day of the gambling match when you staked your- 
selves to become our slaves ? If Krishna were a thousand 
times as strong as ho is, and Arjuna ten thousand times, 
they could not cope with us, nor match themselves with us 
on the field of battlo.^^ 


At this message from the Kauravas, the Pundavas were Extreme wrath 
so violently incensed that nothing could exceed their wrath. 

Bhima looked towards Krishna, and said to his brethren : — BWma’s refer. 

. . . . eiico to Krishna. 

Where Krishna is present, it is not becoming of mo to 
appear presumptuous, but I know full well what answer I 
would give to this contemptible fellow. Krishna then said 
to the messenger : — You, who all boast so proudly, and pre- totheSiAuravas. 
sume to despatch such a message to a camp where I am pre- 
sent, will soon behold what will befall your own lives, and the 
lives of all your armies, from the power and majesty of 
Yudhishthira, and the strength and skill of Arjuna, whom 
you regard so lightly : Just as fire bums up dry grass will 
I consume your armies, and when I am mounted on the 
driving-seat of Arjuna^s chariot, Duryodhana may mount up 
to the highest heaven or go down to the lowest hell, but he 
shall ever see my face urging Arjuna^s chariot fiill against 
him : And as for the sneering message Duryodhana has 
sent to Bhima, because he vowed to drink the blood of 
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HI8T0EY OF Dulisdsana, I regard Hs vow as already fiiMlled, for certain 

perform all that he has said : On the morrow 

Yudhishthira, and Aquna^ and Bhima, will display their 

prowess in the presence of aU ; they are not, as you are, 
prone to arrogant boastings ; but they will prove by their 
deeds on the field of battle what they can do/^ 

Ariuna’s reply When Krishna had finished, Aijuna spoke thus to the 
to heohaUenge. j^essenger : — Whatever may be said, or whatever may be 
done, there should be no boasting of valour : But say these 
words to Duryodhana : — ^ If you be a man speak for your- 
self, and do not brag of the valour of Bhishma or of Drona, 
for such conduct is only befitting in women : Had you been 
a man you would have spoken of yourself, and if you only 
send Drona and Bhishma to the field, you had better put a 
veil upon your head and remain with the women : Bhishma 
is our father, and he is lord of us as well as of you ; and 
Drbna is our tutor; therefore I shall not draw the sword 
against the face of either, unless either attack me ; but let 
Duryodhana come himself to the field, and try my prowess : 
As for Duhsdsana being in the army of the Kauravas, I am 
glad of it, for ho is a disgrace wherever he is ; and whatever 
may be the army in which he takes his stand, that army will 
never behold the face of victory : Go now and tell Duryod- 
hana all that you have heard 

K?fih 1 LandAr. messenger went his way, and told to Duryodhana 

iSriSSivM? Kauravas all that had been said ; and Kama cried 

out : — I have no patience with this peddling talk ! We 
must now think of war, and messengers must be sent to all 
our armies that all may bo ready when the drums beat on 
the morrow/^ And Duryodhana did as Kama had said. 

The force of the foregoing legend is somewhat 
weakened by the references to Krishna, and the in- 
troduction of Krishna’s speech, which are evidently 
to the main story. Indeed, the speech of 
Krishna is so palpably mythical and superfluous as 
teySlJlLt to render cogent almost unnecessary. In the 
of original tradition the message of Aquna no doubt 
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formed the sole aad appropriate answer to the in- histobt op 
suiting challenge of Duryodhana ; for it is difficult 
to believe that the weak and bombastic language of 
Krishna could possibly have found a place in the 
Kshatriya story before it fell into the hands of the 
Brahmanical compilers. 

The next event which preceded the breaking out 4th, Buies 

/•I •'f • -I 11 1 ap^edtoon 

of hostilities was the alleged agreement ot both for 
Kauravas and Pdndavas to certain rules, which the JS" Sir. 
tended greatly to ameliorate the savage character of 
ancient war. The legend of this significant agree- 
ment may be thus related : — 

Now at the same time that the messenger left the as- Circumstance** 
sembly of the Pdndavas^ Raia Yudhishthira said : — War is Sie promiilga-*^ 

, T . • i . tion of the rules. 

now close upon us, and we must appoint our warriors to 
their several posts.^’ And it was agreed that Dhrishta- 
dyumna should fight Drona, and Yudhishthira fight Salya, 
and Nakula fight Aswatthama, and Bhima fight Duryod- 
hana, and Aijuna fight Kama, and others of the Pdndavas 
fight others of the Kauravas. 

And when it was evening and all was ready for the Rules framed 
battle, Bhishma and Drona sent certain messengers to Yud- SrMia^and 
hishthira, saying : — Now that a war is fully determined ^lushthllra. 
upon between us, it is necessary to settle that it should bo 
maintained on right principles ; let it, therefore, be agreed 
between us as follows : — 


^^1. We will make war on each other without stratagem, 
and without treachery ; 

2. When we are fighting one with the other we will 
on each side stand to our arms to slay or to be slain, to 
take captive or to become captive ; but when we leave off 
fighting, our people and your people are firee to mess to- 
gether, and may come or go to each other^s quarters, and 
hold conference together ; ^ 

"3. We will not slay the man who runs away, nor he 
who throws down his arms, nor he who beats a drum, nor 
he who drives a chariot : 


(1.) No strata- 
gem or treach- 
ery. 

(2.) Perfect 
truce^between 
the combats. 


(3.) Fugitives, 
suppliants, 
drummers, and 
chariot-drivers, 
to be treated as 
non-combat- 
ants. 
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wmmr ov 

INDIA 
Fast IZ. 

(4) A imgjter 
furmtoflpit 
only it» evuiL 
(4) Nooom^Mt 
to takoplAoe 
during the pie- 
liminaxy iliUBe* 

(6.) No combat 
to take place 
without warn- 
ing. 

(7.) No third 
warrior to inter- 
fere between 
two combatants. 


Foregoing rules 
apparently of 
simlemdate. 

Disregarded in 
the war of the 
Mah&BhArata. 


Brahmanical 
origin of the 
rules* 


Ooufhslonbe- 
tweenstratagem 
and treachery. 


" 4. Horsemen sliall only fight -mth horsemen, riders on 
elephants with riders on elephants, warriors in chariots with 
weniors in chariots, and footmen with footmen : 

"5. When the warriors are fighting with words only, 
and are abasing one another, no one amongst them shall 
take up arms against the other : 

“ 6. No man shall take np arms against another without 
giving him warning : 

" 7. When two combatants are engaged with each other, 
no third man shall interfere/’ 

And when the messengers delivered these words to the 
Pdndavas, Raja Yudhishthira and Krishna rejoiced greatly ; 
and Yudhishthira said : — “ Bhishma is our lord, and Drona 
is the preceptor of us all ; therefore their words are a law 
to us which we will all obey.” 

The foregoing rules are curious and suggestive; 
but they evidently belong to a later age of civiliza- 
tion than the war of the Mahd Bhdrata. It will be 
seen, hereafter, that they were almost entirely dis- 
regarded in the deadly contest which ensued be- 
tween the Kauravas and the Pdndavas ; and, indeed, 
they are out of keeping both with the barbarous 
character of the times, and the ferocious enmity 
which prevailed between the rival kinsmen. The 
probability is that they were inserted by the Brah- 
manical compilers as authoritative rules, promul- 
gated under the special sanction of the heroes of 
the Mahd Bhdrata, and consequently obligatory 
upon all warriors in after ages. Indeed, it may be 
inferred, from the tone of the rules, that they did 
not originate with fighting men ; but rather with a 
priest caste who were but imperfectly acquainted 
with the theory of war, and who had no practical 
acquaintance with the spirit in which it must be 
carried on. In the first rule stratagem is . for- 
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bidden, and is apparently confounded with treach- histobt or 
ery; whereas ambushes, surprises, and deceptive ' 

appearances were the life and soul of ancient 

warfare. Then again, the perfect peace which ac- 
cording to the second rule was to prevail between 

^ ring truceii* 

the twop'xrties in the intervals of fighting, could 
scarcely have been observed in that mortal struggle 
which was avowedly a war to the knife, in which 
neither party could gain the victory without the 
slaughter of all its antagonists. The third rule was national mio as 

1 T-iT-n regards non- 

apparently more reasonable. It virtually ordered 
that all fugitives, and all who threw down their 
arms,' as well as all drummers and chariot-drivers, 
should be treated as non-combatants. The fourth Absurdity of tho 

rule that cavalry 

rule, which declared that horsemen should only fight Jl^ht'^thMvai- 
with horsemen, elephant riders with elephant riders, 
chariots with chariots, and footmen with footmen, 
is evidently the conception of a philanthropic mind 
wholly ignorant of the practice of war. Ancient 
armies consisted mainly of infantry, and in all pro- 
bability this was tho case in the armies that fought 
in the war of the Mahd Bharata ; whilst horses, ele- 
phants, and chariots were employed, not so much to 
act against forces of a similar character, as to charge 
the masses of foot soldiers, and disperse that all-im- 
portant arm. The fifth, sixth, and seventh rules pomibieratb^ 
may have belonged to more ancient times, and in- 7th 
deed are singularly illustrative of the primitive 
simplicity of primeval wars. The fifth rule provided 
that so long as two warriors, or companies of war- 
riors, were abusing each other, or co nfining them- 
selyes to a mere battle of words, no man amongst 
them should take up arms against another whatever *’***“‘*- 
might be the provocation he had received. The 
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Hisvb&T ov rule provided that no man should take up arms 
against another without giving him previous warn- 
ing. The seventh rule provided that when two 
warriors were lighting together, a third warrior 
should not interfere. But even these three latter 

ttoMdent rules, which were fully recognized as a standard of 
morality by the compilers of both the Mahd Bhirata 
and Ild.md,yana, were by no means rigidly observed, 
either by the warriors who fought in the war of 
Bhirata, or by the great hero of the Rdmdyana. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE EIGHTEEN DAYS OF THE GREAT WAR. 

The great war of Bhdrata was now on the eve 
of breaMng out. Every preliminary had been ar. 
ranged for the commencement of hostilities, and the 
rival parties were apparently thirsting for the battle. 
Nothing, save perhaps religious animosity, appears 
to have been wanting to render the war a ferocious 
and deadly struggle. They were near kinsmen 
fighting for an inheritance. The jealousy and hatred 
of years was rankling in their hearts. The Kauravas 
were in possession of the Raj, and had succeeded for 
a long period in excluding their kinsmen from any 
share in the possession. The Pdndavas, with the 
exception of their timid elder brother, were like 
starving men fighting for the means of subsistence ; 
and to some extent they may have been actuated by 
a desire to revenge the affront inflicted upon Drau- 
padf. At the same time it must be remarked, that 
throughout the narrative there is not a single refer- 
ence to nationality or patriotism, religion or senti- 
ment. The war was neither a contest against a 
foreign invader, nor an internal struggle against a 
tyrant, nor a loyal rising in favour of a deposed 
ruler, nor a crus^e in behalf of religion, nor even 
an aggression for the sake of conquest. It was a 
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HisTO&T OF mere war to the knife between near kinsmen for the 
PiBT iL sake of land ; and it was but little redeemed by 
those ideas of right and justice which occasionally 
elevate warriors into heroes, and convert the bloody 
conflict of armies into a final and solemn appeal to 
the God of battles. 

Form fa which The form, however, in which the history of this 
hSL’?^“ed. been preserved is most extraordinary. In 

MteSt to*5!Sh original Kshatriya tradition the story was pro- 
bably told in a series of war-ballads, narrating at 
enlarged and soixie leiii^th tlio coiiibats between the more cele- 

Interpolated by ^ 

orated warriors, and the many turns in the progress 
of the struggle. But in the more modern Brahmanical 
version of the Mahd Bhdrata these simple incidents 
have been s^iun out to a tedious and bewildering 
length. Puerile dialogues have been introduced at 
every fluctuation of the fortunes of the war, appax; 
ontly not so much to add to the stock of facts as to 
impress the leading events more deeply upon the 
memories of an uncultured audience. Then, again, 
this portion of the narrative has been interpolated 
in all directions with miraculous feats of arms, and 
other supernatui’al details, as well as with prolix dis- 
courses upon moral and religious subjects, which are 
utterly at variance with the spirit of the ancient 
N^rityfor tradition. The result has been that whilst the child- 

eliminating a ^ 

ish conversations and weird-like scenes and inci- 
the narrative ’ dents have even to the present day a strange 
toriccipurpoiei. fascination for the dreamy and credulous intellect of 
the Hindd, the wearisome string of senseless talk, 
extravagant fables, and irrelevant disquisitions, is so 
foreign to European tastes and ideas, and so want- 
ing in historical significance, as to be positively 
nauseous to enlightened readers. Accor«Bngly, in 
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dealinir with this portion of the Mahd Bhdrata, it histobt or 
has been deemed expedient to eliminate a consider- pae* if. 
able mass of details from the story of the war.^ The Durasedia- 
dialogues have been cut away, excepting where they 
really possessed a dramatic value and illustrated the 
individual character of the speakers. The descrip- w^somedo- 

^ ^ ^ scnptions of 

tions of combats and charges, which in many cases 
are mere repetitions, have been omitted to a very 
considerable extent; and only those incidents and 
scenes have been selected which seemed likely to 
convey an approximate idea of the real nature and 
extent of the contest. In a like manner the didactic Bmhmanicai 

discourses. 

discourses, whicli are evidently the product of a 
Brahmanical age, have been excluded from the text 
and reserved for future discussion. 

Before, however, proceeding with the task of Graenddesprip- 

^ \ ^ ^ ^ , tion of the ex- 

selection, it may be convenient to specify more 
particularly the character and scope of the matter 
which has been laid aside; especially as such a 
description will serve to indicate more clearly the 
heterogeneous elements which compose the national 
Epic. In the first place, it may bo remarked that the 
war is said to have lasted eighteen days ; and though 
it was probably included within a much more re- 
stricted period, yet still for the present the term of 
eighteen days may be accepted. The armies, how- 
ever, which were engaged on either side, are said to 
have included such vast numbers of forces that the 
account may be safely rejected as altogether incre- 
dible. Princes from the remotest quarters of India, 
the mythical ancestors of the Rajas who reigned during 
the period when the modern version of the Mahd Bhd- 
rata appears to have been composed, are said to have 
ranged themselves either on the side of the Kaura- 
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Hii^OTOT vas, or on that of the Pdndavas, accompanied by 
pavtu. mighty hosts to which even the fabled armies of 
Semiram is and Xerxes sink into insignificance. In- 
deed the number of forces said to have been engaged 
s on this memorable occasion far exceed all ordinary 
calculation, consisting of millions, billions, trillions, 
and even more extravagant enumerations ; so that if 
all the present inhabitants of the earth were assumed 
to be fit to carry arms, and were multiplied a thou- 
sand times over, they would still fall veiy far short 
of the number of men who are said to have fought 
to the death on the plain of Kurukshetra. Even 
the elephants and chariots are counted by lakhs and 
crores, or, in other words, by hundreds of thousands 
and tens of millions. 

Mytwoaj detail* The details of this primitive war have been in 
like manner exaggerated beyond all credibility. 
Superhuman The leading warriors, whilst fighting with all the 
bloodthirsty desperation of savages, and burning 
with all the frenzied wrath of demons, are endowed 
with superhuman strength and skill which raise them 
Bmpioymentof to the rank of demigods. Magical weapons are 

lUB^CIU Wflft* • • ^ ^ 

po“»- employed which arc said to have been received from 

the gods, but which could only have existed in the 
wild imaginations of Brahmanical bards who were 
supenmtuni totally ignorant of the practice of war. Chariots 
*^*“***' are said to have been broken in pieces, or burnt to 
ashes, by the discharge of a single arrow. Elephants 
are felled to the earth and slahghtered by single- 
handed warriors. Armies are subdued and slain by 
the arrows of individual heroes. The picture thus 
presented of the field of battle resembles a troubled 
adiiwwdhutty 8nd 'Unearthly dream. On the eve of the war 
fearful omens appear in the heavens and upon the 
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earth, portending the most terrible calamities. Show- history or 
ers of blood fell from the sky ; the roll of thunder is pab® li 
heard when not a cloud is to be seen; the moon 
bums like fire ; asses are bom from cows, cows from 
mares, and jackals from dogs. The battle com- Exaggerated 
mences with all the pomp and circumstance of an ouMtanoo. 
ideal war, mingled with its worst realities. Dmms 
are beaten, trumpets and war-shells are sounded, 
and gorgeous banners are waving in the air. Gigan- 
tic Rajas, magnificently arrayed in golden mail, and 
armed with every weapon, are standing up in their 
chariots, radiant with the strings of jewels which 
sparkle upon their necks and arms. Armies are 
drawn up in fantastic shapes, such as a spider’s web, 
a half-moon, or a bird with outstretched wings. 

Elephants, cavalry, and endless hosts of infantry, ^ag^ted 
are swayed to and fro like the rushing waves of a * 
boundless sea at the new and full moon. The air is 
thick with darts and arrows, or illuminated with the 
fiashing of swords and spears. But meantime the 
sky is rent with the shrieks and screams of the 
wounded and dying; and the plain is overflowing 
with the rivers of blood which have issued from the 
myriads of human beings who are said to have been 
slaughtered in that universal struggle. 

If, however, in the place of innumerable armies B«ai character 
and superhuman battlesj the attention is directed to MfJbetwmi 
the real nature of the contest, namely, a war to the ^ny 
knife between two branches of the same family for 

. inheritance. 

possession of a landed inheritance, it is possible to 
arrive at a much clearer perception of the number 
of forces which were actually engaged, and the real 
character and scope of the memorable contest. It 
will be seen that the issue of the great war did not 
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depend upon tbe engagements of armies, but upon 
the combats of individual warriors ; and indeed so 
much stress is laid upon these single combats that 
the innumerable hosts, which are said to have been 
led upon the field, dwindle down into mere com- 
panies of friends and retainers. Again, it will be 
seen that whilst the Brahmanical compilers love to 
dwell upon combats with magical darts and arrows, 
which could only have been carried on when the 
enemy was at a certain distance ; yet the decisive 
combats were those in which the rude warriors on 
either side came to close quarters. Then they fought 
each other with clubs, knives, and clenched fists ; 
and cut, and hacked, and hewed, and wrestled, and 
kicked, until the conqueror threw down his adver- 
sary, and severed his head from his body, and car- 
ried away the bleeding trophy in savage triumph. 
Meantime it seems evident, notwithstanding the 
rules which had been laid down on the eve of the 
war, and notwithstanding the efibrts of the Brah- 
manical compilers to conceal or explain away the 
facts, that treachery, deceit, and foul play were 
freely practised, even by such a warrior as Arjuna ; 
and it is curious to observe that efforts are made in 
his case to sanctify the deed, by representing the 
divine hero, Krishna, as inciting him to the act, and 
then extenuating the crime. 

But there remains one other anomalous charac- 
teristic of the history of the great war, as it is re- 
corded in the Mahd Bhdrata, which cannot be passed 
■over in silence; and that is the extraordinary ab- 
luptness and infelicity with which Brahmanical 
discourses, such as essays on law, on morals, ser- 
mons on divine things, and even instruction in the 
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SO called sciences, are recklessly grafted upon the histoet of 
main, narrative. Sanjaya, the charioteer, who is paet n. 
employed to inform ,the blind Mahdraja of every Sarijaya’s dis* 

- ** n course on geo- 

event that transpired during the progress of the war, 
entertains his Royal Master with a preliminary dis- 
sertation upon the geography of the earth in general, 
and of the continent of India in particular. Krishna DWogueb^ 

1 1 tween Krishna 

and Arjuna, on the morning of the first day of the 
war, when both armies are drawn out in battle-array, 
and hostilities are about to begin, enter into a long sor«.” 
and philosophical dialogue respecting the various 
forms of devotion which lead to the emancipation of 
the soul ; and it cannot be denied that however 
incongruous and irrelevant such a dialogue must 
appear on the eve of battle, the discourse of Krishna, 
whilst acting as the charioteer of Arjuna, contains 
the essence of the most spiritual phases of Brahman- 
ical teaching, and is expressed in language of such 
depth and sublimity that it has become deservedly 
known as the Bhagavat-Gitd, or “ Divine Song.” 

The venerable patriarch Bhlshma, after receiving a ® th{f‘ 
mortal wound, is not permitted to die ; but lies, like 

.• 11' ji*xi A j mortally wourid- 

an ascetic, upon a couch lormed oi the upturned ed on a couch of 

, ^ arrow-heads. 

points of arrows, in order that many weeks after the 
war he may deliver to Yudhishthira a lengthy ad- 
dress upon the duties of Rajas and the final eman- 
cipation of the soul. Still more incongruous is 
sermon on the efficacy of places of pilgrimage, which Sw^refcoed 
is introduced just before the final combat with clubs t^e'em^'or 

^ places of pil- 

between Duryodhana and Bhlma. Indeed no effort 
has been spared by the Bralimanical compilers to 
convert the history of the great war into a vehicle 
for Brahmanical teaching; and indeed so skilfully 
are many of these interpolations interwoven with 
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BCHTOST <» th« story that it is frequently impossible to narrate 
the one without referring to the other, however 
irrelevant the matter may be to the main subject in 
hand.^ 


* Some idea may be formed of tbe original by the following translation of tbe 
first chapter of the Bhagavad-Gitfi, which comprises the appearance of the field of 
battle on the morning of the first day. It will be seen that the blind Mahfiraja 
Dhritarfishtra is being informed by his charioteer Sanjaya of what had taken 
place. The translation is by Mr J. C. Thomson, and has been extracted &om his 
valuable edition of the Bhagavad-Gitfi. 

“ Dhritarfishtra spoke. 

What did my followers and those of Pfi.ndu do, when assembled for the purpose of 
fighting on the sacred plain, the plain of Kuru, Sanjaya 
“ Sanjaya spoke. 

When King Duryodhana beheld the army of the Pfindavas drawn up in order, he 
then approached his preceptor and spoke these words : ‘ Behold, 0 preceptor ! this 
huge army of the sons of Pfmdu, drawn up by thy clever pupil, the son of Drupada. 

In it are warriors with huge bows, equal to Bhima and Arjuna in battle (namely) : 
Yuyudiifina and Virfita, and Drupada on his great car ; Dbrishtaketu, Chekitfina, 
and the valiant King of Khshi ; Purujit and Kiintibhoja and Shaivya, chief of men ; 
and Tudhfi,manyu the strong, and Uttamaujas the brave, tbe son of Subhadrfi, and 
all the sons of Draupadi, too, in their huge chariots. But remark those, who are ^ 
the most distinguished amongst us, the leaders of my army, 0 best of Brfihmans ! 

I will name them to thee, that thou mayst know them, 

* There arc thyself, and Bhi^hma, and Kama, and Kripa, victorious in battle, 
Aswattlifima, and Tikarna, and Saumadatti too, and many other heroes, who risk 
their lives for my sake armed with divers weapons, all experienced in war. This 
army of mine, which is commanded by Bhishraa, is not sufiicient ; but that army 
of theirs, commanded by Bhima, is sufficient. And do you, even all of you, drawn 
up in all the ranks of the army, according to your grades, attend even to Bhishma.' 

“ Then, in order to encourage him, the ardent old ancestor of the Kurus blew his 
trumpet, sounding loud as the roar of a Hon. Then, on a sudden, trumpets, 
kettle-drums, cymbals, drums, and boms were sounded. That noise grew to an 
uproar. And standing on a huge car drawn by white horses, the slayer of Madhu 
and the son of Pfindu blew their celestial trumpets. Krishna (blew his hom called) 
Pfinchajanya ; the Despiser of wealth blow ‘ the Gift of the Gods ; * he of dread- 
ful dee^ and wolfish entrails blew a great trumpet called Paundra ; King Yud- 
hishthira, the son of Kunti, blew ‘ the Eternal Victory ; * Nakula and Sahadeva 
blew * the Sweet-toned * and the ‘ Blooming-with-jewels.' The King of Kfishi, 
renowned for the excellence of his bow, and Shikandin in his huge chariot, 
Dhrishta-dyumna, and Virfi,ta and S'fityaki, unconquered by his foes ; and Drupada 
and the sons of Draupadi, altogether, 0 king of earth ! and the strong-armed son 
of Subhadrfi, each severally blew their trumpets. That noise lacerated the hearts 
of the sons of Dhritarfishtra, an uproar resounding both through heaven and earth. 
Now when Aijuna beheld the Dhfirtarfishtras drawn up, and that the fiying of 
arrows luui commenced, he raised his bow, and then addressed these words, 0 king 
of earth ! to Krishna. 

* Draw up my chariot, 0 Eternal One ! between the two armies,^ that I may 
examine these men drawn up and anxious for battle, (and see) with whom 1 have 
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Witli these preliminary observations it may now 
be possible to select those descriptions which may 

to fight in the strife of war. I perceive that those who are assembled here are 
about to fight, from a wish by so doing to do a favour to the evil-minded son of 
Bhritarfishfra.* 

** Sanjaya spoke. 

Krishna being thus addressed by Arjuna, 0 Bh&rata ! drew up that best of 
chariots between the two armies ; and before Bhishma and Drona and all the 
kings of the earth, he said : — 

“ ‘ Behold, 0 King ! these Kurus here assembled.’ Standing there, the King 
beheld fathers and grandfathers, preceptors and maternal uncles, brothers, sons, 
grandsons, and friends, fathers-in-law and acquaintances, in both of the armies. 
Gazing on all these relations drawn up (in battle-array), the son of Kunti, moved 
by extreme compassion, spoke Avith sadness, as follows : — 

“ Arjuna spoke. 

“ ‘ Now that I have beheld here this kindred standing near together for the pur- 
pose of fighting, my limbs give way, and my face is dried up (of the blood in my 
veins) and tremour is produced throughout my body, and my hair stands on end. 
My bow, Ghndiva, slips from my hand, and my skin, too, bums (with fever). Nor 
am I able to remain upright, and my mind is, as it were, whirling round. And I 
perceive adverse omens, 0 hairy one ! Nor do I foresee anything better, oven 
when I shall have slain these relations in battle. I seek not victory, Krishna, nor 
a kingdom, nor pleasures. What should we do with a kingdom, Govinda } What 
with enjoyments, or with life itself, (if we slew these relatives) ? Those very men 
—on whose account we might desire a kingdom, enjoyments, or pleasures — are 
assembled for battle, having given up their lives and riches. Teachers, fathers, 
and even sons, and grandfathers, uncles, fathers-in-law, grandsons, brotbers-in- 
law, with connections also— these I would not wish to slay, though I were slain 
myself, 0 killer of Madhu ! — not even for the sake of the sovereignty of the triple 
world, how much less lor that of this earth ! When we had killed the Dhkrtarhsh- 
tras, what pleasure should we have, 0 thou who art prayed to by mortals ? We 
should incur a crime were we to put to death these villains. Therefore we are 
not right to kill the Dhhrtarashtras, our own relations, for how could we be happy, 
after killing our own kindred, 0 slayer of Madhu } 

“ * Even if they whose reason is obscured by covetousness, do not perceive the 
crime committed in destroying their own tribe, nor a sin in the oppression of their 
friends, should we not know how to recoil from such a sin— we, Avho do look upon 
the slaughter of one’s tribe as a crime, 0 thou who art supplicated by mortals ? In 
the destruction of a tribe, the eternal institutions (laws) of the tribe are destroyed. 
These laws being destroyed, lawlessness prevails throughout the whole tribe. 
From the existence of lawlessness the women of the tribe become corrupted, 
Krishna ; and when the women are corrupted, 0 son of Vrishni ! confusion of 
caste takes place. Confusion of caste is (a gate) to hell both for the destroyers 
of the tribe and for the tribe itself. For their fathers are deprived of the 
rites of funei^-cakes and libations of water, and thxis fall (from heaven). 
By the crimes of the destroyers of a tribe, and by those who cause confusion 
of caste, the eternal institutions of caste and tribe are subversed. We have 
learnt (from sacred writ) that a sojourn in hell necessarily awaits the men who 
subvert the institutions of their tribe, 0 Krishna ! Alas ! we have determined 
to commit a great crime, since, frofii the desire of sovereignty and pleasures, we 
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Observe to throw some light. upon this ancient and 
fAxtJi. memorable war. The hostilities are said to. have 
y w ^ Teoftto extended over eighteen days ; and the narrative 
may be subdivided into four periods of irregular 
duration, according to the days during which the 
four successive Generalissimos of the Kauravas held 

oessive General- T-r'ri*.. i it 

the command. Upon this point it may be remarked 
that the Pdndavas retained their Generalissimo, 
Dhrishta-dyumna, from the beginning until the end 
of the contest ; but that four successive Generalissi- 
mos of the Kauravas fell upon the field of battle. 
Bhlshma, who was appointed at the commencement 
of the struggle, was slain on the tenth day of his 
command. Drona, the old preceptor of the Kau- 
ravas and Pdndavas, succeeded Bhfshma, but was 
slain on the fifth day of his command, or fifteenth 
of the war. Kama was next appointed Generalissi- 
mo, but he was slain on the second day of his confi- 
mand, or seventeenth of the war. Finally, on the 
eighteenth and last day of the war, Sdlya was ap- 
pointed to the command, and slain before nightfall. 
Accordingly, the eighteen days of the war may be 
divided into four terms, as follows 

(1) Bhfshma’s command ... 10 days. 

(2) Drona’s command ... 5 „ 

(3) Kama’s command ... 2 „ 

(4) Sdlya’s command ... 1 ,> 

Total, 18 days. 

ut, Bhfahmfti The narrative of the war of Bhdrata during the 

iMumnuid-^ea . 

dajffik 

ate prepared to slay our own kin. Better were it for me, if the Dh&rtarkshtras, 
being armed, would day me, harmless and unresisting in the fightf 

Sanjaya spoke. 

Having thus spoken in the midst of the battle, Aijuna, whose heart wfs troubled 
with grief, let fall his bow and arrow, and sat down on the bench of the chariot.** 
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ten days of Bhfsbma’s command is little more than history of 
a description of battles, in which neither the Kau- pabt il 
ravas nor the Pdndavas gained any decided advan- 
tage. It commences with an incident which isM:^wwigw^^ 
singularly illustrative of the feelings of respect and gg® 
veneration towards Brahmanical preceptors which 
prevailed in later times. In its present place, this 
incident must be regarded as a mythical interpola- 
tion, but it is none the. less worthy of consideration. 

It is also associated with another event of dubious 
authenticity ; but before offering any comments, it 
may be as well to relate the story as it appears in 
the Mahd Bhdrata : — 

Now^ when the night had passed away, and the morning Morning of the 
of the first day of the groat war dawned upon the plain of 
Kurukshetra, both armies marched out and faced each 
other, and the air was filled with the beating of drums and 
the sounding of shells. And Yudhishthira suddenly de- Yudhishthira 
scended from his chariot, and proceeded towards the army to^th^e annVof^^ 
of the Kauravas ; and Arjuna and his brethren, and Krishna 
and the other Eajas, dismounted in like manner and walked 
after him to see what he purposed doing ; and they earnestly 
asked him the reason of his going, but he answered not a 
word. At this moment a great uproar arose amongst the 
Kauravas, and they said one to the other : — Terror has 
got the better of Yudhishthira, and he has come to demand 
peace of Bhishma ; and certain it is that he is not a true 
Kshatriya.^^ And they danced for joy, and then held their 
peace that they might hear what Yudhishthira had to say. 

And Yudhishthira went first to Bhishma and paid him re- Asksth^^emis- 
verence, and requested his permission to fight against the and Drona to 
Kauravas, and Bhishma granted him leave ; and he then ^ui^as. 
went to his preceptor Drona, and paid him reverence also, 
and in like manner asked his permission, and Drona granted 
his request; and Bhishma and Drona both said to Yudhish- 
thira ; — We fight on the side of the Kauravas because for 
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many years we have eaten their bread and salt, or otherwise 
we would have fought for you/^ Then Yudhishthira re- 
turned to the army of the Pdndavas, and when he was mid- 
way between them and the Kauravas, he turned round and 
said with a loud voice to the army of the Kauravas : — O 
my friends, whoever wishes well to our cause, let him come 
over and join us/^ At these words Yuyutsu, who was a 
half brother of Duryodhana, deserted his own party and 
presented himself to Yudhishthira, and said : — If you will 
take me by the hand, and promote me, I will engage myself 
in your service/^ Yudhishthira answered : — Come then, 
I pray you, and I will regard you as one of my own breth- 
ren/’ Then Yuyutsu came out with all his followers from 
amongst the Kauravas, and he ordered his drums to beat, 
and cried out : — I am going over to the army of the Pdn- 
davas ; so let him who desires to hinder me come forth and 
fight me/’ But no man came out to oppose him. So 
Yuyutsu went over and presented himself in due form to 
Yudhishthira ; and the Pandavas and all their army were 
much rejoiced, and beat their drums in joy ; and Yudhish- 
thira took off the coat of mail from his own body, and had 
it put upon Yuyutsu, and he called for another cuirass for 
himself. 


The apparently mythical character of the fore- 
going incidents may now be briefly indicated. The 
YudhShire’s strange story of the visit paid by Yudhishthira to 
aXto t^Ster Bhfshma and Drona on the very morning of the 
period. battle, and his Pharisaical request that they would 
permit him to fight the Kauravas, evidently has its 
origin in the abject submission to elders and pre- 
ceptors which is so rigidly enforced by Brahmanical 
law. The proceedings of Bhfshma and Drona are 
equally forced and artificial. Their open declara- 
^thenod.. they would have fought on the side of the 

Pdndavas had they not eaten the bread and salt of 
the Maharaja, is not only improbable, but Inconsist- 
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ent witH tbe post held by Bhfshma as Generalissimo histobt of 
of the allied armies of the Kauravas, and the esteem fasx n. 
and respect in which both were held by the sons of 
Dhritar^ahtra. At the same time such a declaration introdnceato^ 
is perfectly in accordance with the my tnical speeches 
said to have been delivered by those warriors at the at Krishna’s 

• emhassy* 

Council held at Hastindpur to receive Krishna as an 
ambassador from the Pdndavas. Accordingly it 
seems highly probable that the incident has been 
introduced to harmonize the violent partisanship 
which they exhibited at the Council in favour of 
the Pdndavas, with the fact that they wore prepared 
to fight to the death in behalf of the Kauravas. 

The desertion of Yuyutsu from the Kauravas to the Dub>ou« au- 

• i T-i* T 1 *1 thcnticityof the 

Pandavas is somewhat dubious. It maybe either 
an actual fact, or a mythical interpolation. He is 
said to have been a son of the Mahdraja, but only a 
half-brother to the Kauravas ; and it is easy to con- 
ceive of a jealousy between the half-brothers which 
may have led to the desertion of Yuyutsu on such 
an occasion. At the same time, the existence of 
Yuyutsu is doubtful. The blind Mahdraja is not 
likely to have had a son by any woman save his 
wife Gdndhdri. Moreover, as all the Kauravas are 
said to have been ultimately slain upon the field of 
battle, the Maharaja would have been doomed to 
the fate, so terrible in the eyes of a Hindii, of dying 
without leaving a son behind him. The introduc- 
tion of Yuyutsu as a son by another mother, and 
the preservation of his life by a timely desertion, 
saved the Mahdraja from so dire a calamity. 

The story of the commencement of the battle, rjjrt day of the 
and the combats which ensued on the first day of 
the war, may now be related as follows : — 
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iimu. 
Pass IL 


lietween 

Bhi^auisiiit 

their renpeditve 

armiei. 


Character of the 
battle. 


Single combats. 


Blsrogaidorfhe 
roles of llglittog. 


Combat between 
the yotttbbil 
Abrnmagyu and 
the 



Now after Yudhislitliira had returned to the army of the 
Pfindavas^ Bhishma advanced with the troops of the E^ura^ 
vas^ and Bhima marched out from amongst the Pdndavas to 
confront him. And Bhishma blew his war-shell which 
Bounded like the roar of a lion. And Krishna and Aijuna 
sounded their shells in reply, standing in a huge chariot 
drawn by white horses ; for Krishna drove the chariot of 
Aquna on all the days of the war. At that moment there 
was a mighty uproar throughout the plain ; and the air was 
filled with the beating of drums and the sounding of war- 
shells ; and the men shouted, and the elephants roared, and 
the horses neighed, so that the earth and air resounded with 
a clangour which seemed to reach the sky. Then Bhima 
cried out with a voice of thunder, louder than all the other 
noises ; and the Kauravas were deafened at his cries, and 
were as fearful as children who had seen a demon ; and they 
hurled a shower of darts at him. Then Duryodhana 
advanced with ten of his brethren, and they shot their 
arrows at Bhima and his soldiers, and thus the battle com- 
menced; and the shouting of the combatants, and the 
gleaming of the cuirasses, and the flashing of the swords and 
spears, were like a storm of thunder and lightning. And 
the other Pdndavas came out to help Bhima, and there was 
as good a battle among them as has ever been seen or 
heard, whilst the dust dimmed the light of the sun, and the 
sword- strokes fell like heavy rain upon a mountain. And ’ 
Yudhishthira fought Sdlya, and Dhrishta-dyumna fought 
Drona, and Drupada fought Jayadratha, and there were very 
many other single combats between renowned warriors 
whose names need not be declared. And they fought fairly 
for about an hour or two, each man against his own foe, and 
those who were mounted fought against those who were 
mounted, and those who were on foot against those who 
were on foot ; but then, like drunken Asuras, they forgot 
all the laws of fair fighting, and fell to in great confusion. 
And Abhimanyu, son of Aijuna, seeing that the battle was 
going against the Pdndavas, went out against Bhishnia, and 
fought with great valour ; and he cut down the ensign on 
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Blilsliina's oliariot, and passed on and InV^ed some and history OP 
wounded many ; and as he was returning, many darts were 

thrown at him, but he regarded them as so many drops of ^ — 

water ; and Bhishma bestowed great praise upon Abhimanyu, ^ 

and said that of all the heroes he had ever known, he had the proweiwiof 

Aoimanyu. 

years, perform such prodigies of valour. And Uttar, son of Combatbetwepn 

Eaja Virdta, was mounted on an elephant, and fought 

.against Sdlya j and his elephant overturned Sdlya^s chariot 

with his trunk, and Salya fell to the ground; but Salyarose 

up and discharged an arrow at Uttar, who thereupon fell 

senseless from the elephant, and was carried off by his 

father^s people ; and Salya slew the elephant, and it fell to 

the ground like a tower. Then Bhishma charged the Combatbetwoen 

soldiers of the Pandavas and made great havoc, but Arjuna Arjuna. 

went out against him ; and Bhishma attacked Arjuna first, 

and the two fought together for a long while, until the sun 

set and the drums beat to quarters, and the first day of the 

great war of Bhdrata was fully over. 


never before seen a youth, whose age was only sixteen 


The foregoing account of the first day of the Mythical dia. 

• N l!)0tiWOeU 

war of Bhdrata is followed in the Mahd Bhdrata bv Tudhishthim 

^ ^ J andKnshria. 

a dialogue between Yudhishthira knd Krishna, 
which is both puerile and mythical. The language 
is poor and the matter contemptible, whilst it seems 
to have been inserted for the sole purpose of as- 
sociating Krishna with the war. As, however, it 
may serve as a fair specimen of the many dialogues 
which are introduced into the story, it may be re- 
produced here, as follows : — 

Now when it was night, Yudhishthira went to the Tudhishthira 
lodgings of Krishna, together with his brethren, and oommit- 

Tvi • T_ i 3 3 .1 . • tedbyBhfahma, 

Xinnsnta-ayumna, and other warriors ; and he said to him ; — widinopoMs 

Y , - rotiring* 

You have seen, 0 Krishna, how Bhishma has fought this 
day, and how in his old age he so handled our army, that 
‘had not Aijuna stood out against him we should have been 
wholly discomfited : These people of mine compared with 
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HifiTOBT Of Bklshma are like moiihs around a liglded lamp ; and I 
it would be better for me to dismiss them all, and 
^ s^®P aside and slay myself/^ Krishna 

ofTrisSS wL) ^ Raja, why do you despair so Soon, when 

dweikon tte^ you have SO many valiant brethren, and such famous 

prow6i8 of Ar- •' ^ , 

mStSto- warriors on your side ? What if Bhishma did make havoc 

dyumnft.’ in your army, such is the nature of war, and a tiger does not 

fall back at the first rebuff : Moreover, towards evening time 
Arjuna made equal havoc amongst the Kauravas : Besides, 
no army ought to despair which has Dhrishta-dyumna in 
command/^ And Dhrishta-dyumna was much pleased at 
the words of Krishna, and tho spirit of Yudhishthira was 
revived ; so they all took leave of Krishna and returned to 
their own quarters. ' 

Narrative of the The iiarrativc of the war from the second to the 
JSco^dtothe tenth day contains some curious incidents, but de- 
mands no preliminary explanation. The story may 
be accordingly related as follows : — 

Secon^dayof Now on the morning of the second day, tho two armies 
appeared again upon the plain in battle array ; and Duryod- 
hana commended the care which the Kauravas had taken 
of Bhishma on tho preceding day, and desired that they 
TheP&ndavM would now be equally mindful. Then Bhishma and the 

roulsod by * 

BhiHhma, but Kauravas rushed upon their enemy, and at the first onset 

rallied by 

Aijuua. they drove the Pandavas back ; and Arjuna seeing^ this, 
requested Krishna, who was his charioteer, to drive him 
against Bhishma. And Duryodhana reproached Bhishma, 
in that he had quarrelled with Kama, who was the only 
Bhishma reiuo- Warrior in the world who was fitted to oppose Aijuna. Xn d 
with Aijuna. , Bhishma replied : — Shame be upon me for being a Ksha* 
triya, for however reluctant I may be, I am compelled by 
honour to fight my beloved Aijuna.^^ And he immediately 
set out to do battle with Aijuna, and the two heroes fought 
and wounded each other. Meanwhile Dhrishta-dyumna was 
Bbhna atteched engaged in a hard contest with Drona. At this moment 
Bhfma came up and was stopped by the Raja of Magadhi,* 
and hemmed in by the people of the Raja; and Bhima took 
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Ms maoe and struck about Him in all directions, and at histortof 
every stroke be^ killed several elephants, and such a battle 

took place between them as was fought in olden time- — 

between Indra and the Asuras. And the son of the Eaja of 
MagadhA came up and killed Bhfma^s charioteer and his 
four horses, and Bhima slew him with one blow of his mace. 

Then the Eaja of Magadhd, to revenge tho death of his son, 
drove his elephant at Bhima, who was now without horses 
or driver: and Bhima leaped down from his chariot, and Vaults on an ^le- 

T.-i-i. T n 1 P^ant and slays 

rushed forward with his sword, when another son of the a second son. 

Eaja of Magadhd interposed with his elephant ; and Bhima 

put his hands upon the tusks of the elephant and vaulted 

upon his back, and cut off the head of the young man and 

threw it at the feet of his father. And the Eaja of Magadhd sia^s the Baja 

almost died with grief at tho death of both his sons, and atasingi^Wow! 

had a fierce battle with Bhima ; but at length Bhima lifted 

up his great mace and slew both the Eaja and his elephant at 

a single blow. Then the Eaja^s troops fell upon Bhima, but 

he blew the shell of victory, and his own army heard it and 

came to his rescue ; and the Kauravas were greatly troubled 

when they heard that the Eaja of Magadhd and his two sons 

were amongst the slain. 

After this there was a groat battle between Abhimanyu, Abhimanyu 
son of Aijuna, and Lakshmana, a son of Duryodhana. The nSySiSui^ 
two youths fought bravely together, and Abhimanyu gained 
the victory and slew the son of Duryodhana. And when Attacked by 
Duryo*dhana saw that his son was dead, he flew with many Sid rescuUd by 
of his Eajas to attack Abhimanyu, and the Pandavas cried 
out : — They are murdering Abhimanyu by force of num- 
bers.^^ And Ariuna heard these words, and pounced like a Flight of all the 

Uojaa at the 

falcon upon Duryodhana and all his forces: and all the sound of, Aiju- 

, , na’s chariot. 

Eajas fled at the very sound of his chariot, and left their 
arms, and their horses, and their elephants, and everything 
else- behind them, for there was no one amongst them who 
woijld face Aijuna. And Duryodhana caUed upon them by 
name to rally round him, but no one heeded his words, and 
Duryodhana finding himself alone was compelled to fly in 
like manner. So Aijuna gained the victory, and he and 
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BeediodAiiie 
wtiamut NtS 
i^ ^ dduicii 


Kriftltna blew ^lieir Aells in trininpli. Meantime ibe wise 
Bbisbma peroeiTed the disastrous condition of his army;, and 
was mnch astonished, and he said to Drona See, worthy 
preceptor, how Aquna is committing fearful havoc ; He is 
drea^ul as Yama, and I see no chance of defeating him this 
day } and our own army is so shattered that we cannot lead 
them against the Pdndavas, who the more they fight seem to 
grow the stronger : The gods are against us ; our warriors 
are weary and panic-stricken ; and it would be unwise Jo 
expose them this day to another conflict : So pass the order 
for leaving the field, and direct that all may be ready in the 
morning for to-morrow^s battle.^^ Then Drona gave the 
order, and the Kauravas returned to their camp with sad 
hearts. But on that day the Pdndavas had done mighty 
things, and they and their troops returned to their quarters 
in great joy and glory; and so that night passed away. 

On the morning of the third day the Pdndavas drew up 
their army in the form of a half-moon, and made such a 
charge that they fell at once on the front and two flanks of 
the Kauravas. And they dashed on pell-mell and broke the 
enemy^s line and threw it into disorder, and then re-formed 
themselves and charged again; and in the confusion 
charioteers and horsemen charged the footmen contrary to 
rule, and slew them with darts on which they had inscribed 
their own names ; but order was soon restored by Bhishma 
and Aijuna, and they then fought their equals only, as had 
been agreed upon at the beginning of the war. The slaughter 
on this day was terrible, and the plain was strewed with 
heaps of dead, and weapons of every description, and bodiea 
without heads, and horses without riders ; and the dust was 
laid with rivers of blood ; and the wounded writhed about in 
all directions and filled the air with their piercing shrieks 
and melancholy cries ; and still as they fell and rose &ey 
struggled in combat with each other ; and &om the eaccess 
of bloodshed and carnage that day the battle was called 
Maharadra. Even the bodies of those who were dead rose 
v:p without their heads and fought each other ; and when tibe 
saw this they saw it was an omeu that the whole of 
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the Hying would be slain* Then the great Chieftains of the hisdoby oi 

Elanrayas fell upon the Pdndavas^ and the battle raged 

furiousljr^ and was fearful to behold; for when the swords of, 

the warriors were blunted and their arrows spent, they tore 

up trees by the roots and slew each other with them, or flew 

at each other with their ^clenched fists, and kicked, and fists, teeti 

. . and nails. 

wrestled, and tore each other with their teeth and nails. 

And the Pdndavas drove back the Kauravas, and the Rep^s^f the 
Kauravas in their flight resembled the rushing of the waters 
at the new and full moon. 

Duryodhana now saw that his forces were being routed, 
and he went to Bhlshma and complained of his indifference Duiyodhana 

^ complains of rh 

to the slaughter of the Kauravas, and begged that he would 
exert ^himself to the utmost to defeat the Pandavas. At 
these words the eyes of Bhishma became red with wrath, but Bhishmarenew 

- -I 1 .1 11 1 i . t the battle, but 

he sounded the shells and trumpets, and the Kauravas the Kauravas 

Till T • are driven back 

responded to the call ; and the battle raged again more by Arjuna. 
furiously than before, and Bhishma drove the army of the 
P^,ndavas before him, and killed very many. But Arjuna 
requested Krishna to drive him against Bhishma, and the 
Pdndavas turned back and fought desperately ; and after a 
long time the Kauravas were defeated, and retired to their 
own quarters ; and the Pdndavas blew the shell of victory 
and returned in triumph to their camp, and bestowed great 
praises upon Aijuna, and thus ended the third day of the 
battle. 

And now the war rasred every day from the fourth to the The war rages 
. , , J T ,r .T . n r. • 1 fh)m the fourth 

ninth day, and sometimes the Chieitains fought single to the ninth day 

combats, and sometimes the armies fought together pell- 

mell ; but though very many were killed on either side, yet 

the issue was as far off* as ever, and the Pdndavas were still 

unconquered, whilst the Kauravas were much disheartened Kauravas dis- 

- heartened at nol 

at their ill success. On the evening of the ninth day, when ^aueringthe 


the Kauravas had returned to their quarters, Duryodhana, 

Sakuni, Duhsdsana, and Kama held a consultation together 
about their disasters : and Duryodhana said ; — 0 warriors, Duryodhana 

* complains to his 

why id it that whilst we have Bhishma, and Droua, and onus 

Kripa, and Sdlya on our side, we are still unable to conquer 


VOL. L 
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HisxosT OB the Pindayas ? Why should I be defeated every day, and 

my ainny decrease in numbers, vrlulst the P^ndavas are still 

: alive ? Let me know, I pray you, how we can succeed in 

destroying our enemies ? ” Kama replied : — " O Baja, oast 

xna will retiw aside vour crrief I Arrange that Bhishma withdraws from 
from the com- ^ i 3 j 

matid. the fight^ SO that I may put on my armour and do battle 

upon the plain, and I swear to you that I will clear the 

earth of the Pdndavas/^ 

Duryodhana So Durvodhana went to the tent of Bhishma and said : — 

proposes to *' ^ 

he^ouidretfre defeat the Pandavas according to your promise, 

it will be well; but if you are desirous of showing mercy to 
the Pdndavas, then do you lay aside your aims and permit 
Kama to destroy my enemies/^ 

BWshma’s When Bhishma heard this reproachful language from 

Duryodhana he was touched to the heart, and uttered not a 
word ; but presently he exclaimed, with a voice of thunder:— 
Bhishma^en-^^ 0 Eaja, I am doing my utmost, and disregarding my own 
thePfiii^vason life, in Order to serve you : Why then do you still reproach 

the tenth day OP ^ 

gerish upon the me With cruel words 1 On the morrow however you shall 
either behold me dead upon the field, or you shall be 
entirely freed from your enemies/^ So saying he dismissed 
Duryodhana and retired to his own couch. 

Tenth day of the Next moming, being the tenth day of the war, Duryod- 

hana told all his Chieftains that Bhishma had resolved to 
slay the Pdndavas or to fall by their hands. Then the 
armies were marshalled upon the plain, and Bhishma pro- 
ceeded to the front of his army ; and challenged Arjuna to 
Terrible inflict battle ; and there was a terrible conflict between Bhishma 

between Bhish- -i a • i i i 

ma and Arjuna. and Ai^una which lasted many hours, and all the warriors on 
either side ceased their combats in order that they might 
Bbishma mor- look on. At last after much fighting Bhishma received a 
tally wounded. wound ; and he fell from his chariot upon the ground, 

and Arjuna went up to him and brought him water, and all 
the warriors on either side paid homage to the dying 
patriarch. But Bhishma did not give up the ghost, .but lay 
on the ground many days, and a guard was set upon him by 
Eaja Duryodhana until he died. 

Bef?iewofihe •' 

tort to days of 'j'jjg foregoing selections from the narrative of 
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the first ten days of the war are sufficient to illus- Hiaroar op 
trate the desultoty character of the fighting; and 
here it should be remarked that however popular ‘ 

some of the scenes appear to be, such as the mythi- 
cal contest between Bhima and the Eaja of Magadhd 
and his sons, the onslaught of Arjuna, and the great 
charge of the army of the Pd^ndavas in the form of 
a half-moon, still the interest centres in the single interest centres 

-rvi -I . . in the single 

combat between Bhishma and Arjuna, in which the StoSiSd®" 
former was slain. The legend of this combat un- 
doubtedly referred to a real event ; but in the Mahd 
Bhdrata, the narrative is so overloaded with super- 
natural details, introduced for the purpose of ex- 
plaining away the unseemly character of the contest 
between the old patriarch and his youthful kinsman, 
that it will bo sufficient to accept the bare fact that 
the two warriors engaged in several single combats, 
and that ultimately Bhishma was slain. One point, sineuiw effort 
however, in these inytlucal additions appears to he 
worthy of notice, namely, the palpable effort to 
Brahmanize the character of Bhishma. In what 
appears to be the original tradition Bhishma is re- 
presented as a loyal and venerated patriarch, who 
had withdrawn his claim to the Raj in order to 
gratify his father, and had subsequently educated 
the fathers of the Kauravas and Pdndavas for the 
throne, and trained them in, the use of arms. The 
Brahmanical compilers, however, seem to have been 
desirous of reproducing so celebrated a hero in a 
character more adapted to their own religious ideas ; 
and consequently, by the bold introduction of fa- 
bulous matter, they have actually succeeded, fi:om a 
Hindi! point of view, in transforming the rude and 
honest veteran into a pious ascetic and moral 
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HiwoBT OF teacber. fibialuna is said to have been so thickly 
a pierced in every part of his body by the arrows of 
Aijuna, that when he fell mortally wounded from 
his chariot, he rested as it were upon the points of 
conSh ^nned of the arrows. A pillow for his head was formed by 
three more arrows. In this condition he lay in a 
S^SS"* * * **** state of consciousness for many weeks, having re- 
ceived from his father the miraculous power of fix- 
ing the hour when he should die. In the first in- 
stance he called for Duryodhana, and in a lengthy 
address advised him before it was too late to restore 
half of the Raj to the Pdndavas ; and subsequently 
tried to persuade Kama to desert Duryodhana and 
espouse the cause of the Pdndavas. Having failed 
in both cases, he continued to lie on his arrowy 
couch, until long after the war was over, when just 
before giving up the ghost he took the opportunity 
of delivering to Yudhislithira a prolix discourse on 
the duties of kings.® Such startling incongruities 
as these are only valuable as illustrating the character 
of the interpolations, which the Brahmanical compil- 
ers have introduced into the national Epic ; but the 
Brahmanical teaching involved in the discourses will 
be brought under discussion in dealing with the re- 
ligious ideas which prevailed at a later age. 
^i^d-five second period in the progress of the war 

comprises the history of the five days during which 

* Another preposterous myth connected with the death of Bhishma may be re- 

corded in a note. He is said to have received the mortal wound not from AijumHi 

but from a warrior named Sikhandin, who was a younger son of Baja Drupada. 

In a previous birth Sikhandin is said to have been a fem^e named Ambk, and was 
indeed the elder daughter of the Baja of K&si whom Bhishma had carried away to 
be the wife of his half-brother Vichitra-virya. She had perished in the jungle, 
but before her death she had been assured by Parasu Bkma, that she should become 
a man in a future birth, and cause the death of Bhishma, who had been the author 
of all her misfortunes. See page 53. 
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the command was«feeld by the preceptor Drona, who histobt ok 
succeeded Bhlshma as Generalissimo of the E^aura- 
vas. At this stage of the contest the single combats prnmiiiiinnu nr 
became more prominent ; and it is evident that in 
the original tradition it was in a great measure these 
combats that decided the fortunes of the war. The Threeimportimt 

• /. -rx *1 • *1 -TV incidents in the 

narrative of Drona’s command is characterized by 
three important incidents : — 

1st, The attempts of Drona and the Kauravas to 
take Yudhishthira prisoner. 

2nd, The death of Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, 
and the tragical circumstances which followed it. 

3rd, The death of Drona, who was slain in a 
single combat with Dhrishta-dyumna, the General- 
issimo of the PAndavas. 

These incidents will call for remark hereafter, 
but they may first be related as follows : — 

Now it was on the tenth day of his command that Election of 

, Drona. 

BMshma was mortally wounded ; and Duryodhana, and his 
brethren, and all his allies returned to the camp very 
mournful ; and they elected Drona to take the command 
in the room of Bhlshma. 

And on the morrow, which was the first day of Drona’s Eleventh day of 

command, and the eleventh of the war, Drona promised first of Drona’s 
' , ^ , command. 

Duryodhana that he would take Yudhishthira prisoner; Efforts of Drona 
but he could not do as he had desired, for Krishna and thimprirone^' 
Aijuna were ever on the alert to protect Yudhishthira. 

And when it was evening, Drona said to Duryodhana : — I ^*3*^“** 
cannot deliver Yudhishthira into your hands whilst K!rishna 
and Aijuna are his keepers ; but if you can draw away 
Aijuna from the field, I can take Yudhishthira alive.’’ 

Then Susarman, Baia of Trigarta, said to Duryodhana: — Susarmanand 

rrT J A* J.! ni T in J k • his four brc- 

I and my four brethren will send a challenge to Aijuna on 
the morrow to fight us at some place far away from Yud- Aijuna.^ 
hishthira; and it is certain that he will accept the challenge 
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flXSTOEY OF without cariug for our superior numbers.” And Duryod- 
approved of the plot, and Susarman and his brethren 

took an oath that while life remained they would not turn 

their backs against Aijuna; and they kindled a fire and 
adjured it to bear witness to their sincerity. So Susar- 
man despatched a challenge to Aijuna to come out to battle 
on the twelfth day of the war ; and Arjuna acquainted 
Yudhishthira with the challenge which he had received. 
And Yudhishthira said : — This is a plot to separate you 
from me, that Drona may take me prisoner according to his 
Aijun* accepts promise.” But Ariuna replied : — I am bound not to 

the challenge, * in t 

advioe*of Yud*^ refuse any challenge, nor to dispute about the place pro- 

hishthira. posed, nor to chaffer about superior numbers.” So Aijuna 

returned answer that he accepted the challenge. 

Twelfth daj of When the morning of the second day of Drona^s com- 

secondofDro- mand and twelfth day of the war had fully come, both 
xia*s command. . *11 t a • 1 • 

armies, were put 111 battle-array; and Arjuna, having 

obtained the permission of Yudhishthira, went to the place 

appointed by Susarman, and found the brethren there, and 

Aijnna defeats souuded his shell. And the battle lasted some time, but 

his brethren. Arjuna obtained the victory over all his enemies, and put 

them to flight, and then taunted Susarman and his brethren 

with the oath they had taken not to turn their backs upon 

him. Meanwhile, Drona advanced to take Yudhishthira 

prisoner, and Yudhishthira retreated in great alarm; and 

Yudhishthira being much pressed, he mounted a fleet horse and galloped 

Sca^^Ling out of sight ; for it is no shame for a Kshatriya to fly away 

by Drona. from a Brdhman. And Duryodhana and Kama reproached 

Drona, for having permitted Yudhishthira to escape out of 

his hands. 


Thirteenth day On the third day of Drona^s command, and thirteenth 

of the war and _ n-i 

third of Drona’s day of the war, Susarman and his four brethren sent a 

command. 

second challenge to Aijuna to fight in the southern quarter 
Siwarmwttsf* plain, and Aijuna again accepted the challenge, 

second time. Meantime Drona, who was very skilful in the art of war. 


Drona draws up 
the Kauravas in 
the form of a 
spider’s web. 


drew up his army in the form of a spider^s web ; so that if 
a PAndava made a charge, and got within the enemy^s lines, 
he would be thereupon surrounded by warriors and unable 
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to make his escape^^ And when the Pdndavas saw their histobt op 
enemies arranged in this manner, they were astonished, and 

said : — As Arjuna has gone out to fight Susarman and his 

brethren, we are unable to draw up an army in the same 
array as the Kauravas.^^ So the Pdndavas marshalled 
themselves in the best form that they wore able, and placed 
Bhima in their van, and their other Captains here and there. 

Then Yudhishthira said to his principal warriors: — ^^The 
Kauravas have placed themselves in an array which no one 
understands save Aijuna and Krishna ; so until they return 
it will be necessary that some who are here should fight 
against them, lest it should be said that without Arjuna and 
Krishna we are no match for the Kauravas/^ And there 
was present the young and heroic Abhimanyu, who was only 
sixteen years of age ; and he was the son of Arjuna, and 
had been married to Uttara, the daughter of Raja Virata. 

And Yudhishthira said to Abliimanyu : — A son is the Yudhishthira 
essence of his father, and a lion^s cub has the valour and 
fierceness of the lion ; so do you charge the Kauravas and spider’s web. 
break this spider^s web of theirs.^^ Then Abhimanyu 
kissed the feet of Yudhishthira, and said : — You desire 
me to pass through this impenetrable spider^ s web, but I 
cannot consent to take the lead in any dangerous under- 
taking.^^ Then Yudhishthira said : — I only ask you to 
enter the spider's web, and make a passage for us : Wo will 
follow immediately upon your heels : If you can once make 
an opening it will never close ; and Bhima and others of our 
army will take care to profit by your skill." Abhimanyu 
replied : — O reverend Sire, I shall enter the impenetrable 
spider's web, as an insect falls upon a fire : But unless I kill 
one of my enemies, I am not the son of Subhadra ; and if, 
seated upon my chariot, I do not kill all the Kshatriyas who 
are here, I will never acknowledge myself to be the son of 
Ariuna." Abhimanyu then ordered his charioteer to drive Abhimanyu 

/ 1/.1 Tin T drives his char 

on, and he entered the ranks of the enemy, and challenged 
any warrior to battle ; and the Kauravas caught him in their an^perforas 
midst like a whirlwind ; and Abhimanyu fought manfully, valour, 
and he out down all who came before him ; but he was as a 
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HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Fast II. 

PtodaviwiMne- 
vented by lay»> 
dmthaf!roinre8« 
cuing Abhi* 
matiyu. 


Abbimanyu 
overpowered by 
eix wanioiB and 


Extreme beau^ 
and prowess of 
Abbimanyu. 


Profound grief 
ofTudhishthira. 


General outcry 
against the 
cowardly Ohief- 
tains who slew 
Abbimanyu. 


single niftn against all the KAuravas. Meanwhile the Pdn- 
davas saw that the boy was being hemmed in, and they 
pursued him closely to deliver him; but the wicked Jaya* 
dratha saw what they were striving to do, and the fire of 
enmity was in his heart, for the humiliation he had received 
after carrying away Draupadi. And Jayadratha threw 
himself into the way of the Pdndavas, so that they could not 
pass him and rescue Abbimanyu. At this time Duhsdsana, 
and his son, and four other warriors surrounded the young 
Abbimanyu, and thought to slay him ; but he still withstood 
them all. At last his foot slipped, and just as he was re- 
covering himself, the son of Duhsd-sana struck him on the 
head with his mace and dashed out his brains ; and he died 
that same moment as pure as if he had never been bom. 
And he was very young and very handsome, and he left the 
world with such a display of valour as no man has ever 
seen; and such sweetness and beauty appeared upon his 
dead body, that all who saw him were astonished at his 
comeliness, and they lamented him very sore. And when 
Yudhishthira heard that Abbimanyu was dead^ he rushed 
to the spot and found him lying on the earth covered with 
wounds as befits a hero ; and he could not endure the sight, 
but threw himself upon the ground, weeping and wailing, 
and casting dust upon his head ; for he knew that it was by 
his command that Abhimanyu had gone upon this service. 
And all his friends and all the enemies of the Kauravas 
alike condemned the manner of the death of Abhimanyu, 
for they said it was a cowardly thing for six experienced 
Chieftains to fall upon such a stripling. 


pwSiripSrf Aijuna was returning from fighting Susarman, 

saw many evil omens, and he showed them to Krishna; 
and ^lien they returned to their quarters, Yudhishthira told 
him all that had happened to his son Abhimanyu ; how that 
Abhimanyu had been beset by six heroes, and had fallen 
with the utmost glory, and how Jayadratha had blocked up 
the way and prevented the Pdndavas from coming to the 
JSSiratS?bc- ^^7 iihat he had commanded Abhi- 

»aanyu to charge the Kauravas. When Aijuna heard that his 
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SOU was slaiu, his gmf was beyond all bounds, and be fell 
down like one dead ; and when he recovered himself he swore 
that he would take the life of Jayadratha before the setting 
of the morrow^s sun, or else enter the funeral pile ; but he 
was a changed man under the burden of his grief, and the 
perspiration ran down his face heavily. Then Krishna 
said : — Your son has perished so gloriously that his fame 
will endure for ever, and it might be said that he is still 
alive : Children, like worldly goods, are given to us by God, 
and he can resume them at his own pleasure.^^ In this 
manner Krishna in some degree consoled Arjuna ; and he 
then went off to comfort Subhadrd, the mother of the 


HISTORY OV 
mniA. 
Pabt U. 


Krishna con» 
soles Aijuua. 


Comforts Su* 

younff man : and lie said to her : — " How happy is the uttarA, the 

° ’ mother and 

widow of 
Abhimanyu. 


mother whose son has met with so glorious a destiny 
Then he spoke in like manner to the young widow Uttard, 
who was about to become a mother ; and after a while he 
administered some consolation to them, for they had given 
themselves up to despair. He then dismissed all the Bajas 
who had come to console Arjuna, saying : — It is now 
night, and the morrow is a great day for us, and you should 
not lose a moment of sleep that you can possibly secure.^^ 
So the Bajas went to their several quarters, and Krishna 
was left alone with Arjuna ; and he took him by the hand, 
and led him in, and seated him, and he laid many topics of 
consolation before him ; for he would not leave him alone 
lest he should rush out in despair and fall madly upon the 
enemy in the night time; but he ordered all the people 
about him to continue armed and on the watch throughout 
the whole night. And when it was midnight Krishna called 
to his charioteer, and acquainted him with the vow that 
Aijuna had made to slay Jayadratha, and he ordered him 
to make ready his chariot at early mom that he might drive 
Aijuna to the battle. 

Meanwhile a spy, that was in the camp of the Pdndavas, 
had gone to Jayadratha and told him of the vow that Arjuna 
had made. And Jayadratha was sore afraid, and at night 
time he went to Baja Duryodhana, and besought him for 
leave to depart ; and Duryodhana took him to Drona, and 


His touching 
attendance 
upon Aijuna 
throughout the 
night. 


Orders his cha- 
riot at early 
mom to drive 
Arjuna against 
Jayadratha. 


Cowardly at- 
tempt of Java- 
dratna to with- 
draw. 
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Jayadratba. 


Combat be- 
tween S&tyaki 
and Hhuns- 
rava. 


H 18 TOET air told all his story. But Drona made light of the matter^ and 
said There are many great warriors here who can pro- 

tect Jayadratha ; and on the morrow I will so arrange the 

army that Aijuna cannot come near him, and I will station 
him in the rear of the army/^ So Jayadratha was satisfied 
and returned to his own quarters. 

Ponrteenth day Now when the moming had dawned of the fourth day of 
fourth of Drona^s command, and fourteenth day of the war, Anuna 
mand. Went out to fight Jayadratha, and Satyaki and Bhima wont 

of^uu*^®^^ with him ; but Duiyodhana kept them at bay ; and these 
Bi^ato^ach four Chieftains were like four gamblers, and J ayadratha was 
their stake. And Kama came up and fought Bhima, and a 
warrior, whose name was Bhurisrava, fought against Sdtyaki. 
And the battle between Bhurisrava and Sdtyaki was very 
hot, and when their weapons wore all exhausted they came 
Bhurisrava to close quarters after the manner of wrestlers. And Bhu- 
ki and ^eparM risrava caught Sdtyaki by the hair of his head, and kicked 

to cut off his 1.1 11. 

him on his breast, and dragged him along the ground, and 
made ready to cut off his head. Now Sdtyaki was the kins- 
man of Krishna, and Krishna seeing that his kinsman was 
about to be slain, turned to Arjuna and said : — We must 
hasten and release Sdtyaki/^ So Arjuna threw a weapon 
arma^of which cut off the arms of Bhurisrava, and saved the life of 
Sdtyaki. Then Bhurisrava opened his mouth in abuse of 
Krishna and Arjuna, and said : — The Pdndavas once were 
famous for fair fighting, but it is foul play that whilst I am 
engaged with my own antagonist, you should come up and 
wound me unawares : Will Yudhishthira praise you for 
such conduct, or is it Yudhishthira, or Indra, or Brdhma 
who has given you such lessons in war ? Arjuna answer- 
ed : — ^^War is altogether treachery and deceit, and the 
whole business of it is to get the better of one^s enemy : 
Now Sdtyaki is one of our side, and you had seized him by 
the hair, and were dragging him along the ground, and the 
injury was as if it was done to myself ; and when you were 
going to cut off his head, where would have been any friend- 
ship in the world if I had not rescued him from your hands ? 
viipeprSr*^ all the Kauravas bitterly reproached Arjuna for throw- 

Aijuna. 


head. 


Krishna re- 
quests Aijnna 
to interfere. 


Bhurisrava. 

Bhurisrava 
abuses Aijuna 
for interfering. 


Aii^una’s de- 

tem- 
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ing a weapon at a mawwitlx whom lie was not in conflict ; histort of 
and Aqnna bade them look to themselves, who had sent six 

of their greatest warriors to murder his son Abhimanyu, — ; 

who was a mere stripling and had done no harm. Mean- 
while, Bhurisrava in consequence of his wound had let his murder of his 
weapons fall to the ground, and prepared himself for death ; 
and Arjuna said to him : — Since it is I who have caused 
your death, I now send you to the assembly of Indra ; so go 
thither until, you are purified from all your sins/^ At this S4tyaki beheads 
time Sdtyaki, who had been delivered from the hands of 
Bhurisrava, approached him in great anger ; and notwith- 
standing all that Krishna and Arjuna could say to prevent 
his falling upon a dying man, he buffeted and kicked Bhuris- 
rava, and then ho cut off his head. 

When Sdtyaki had thus slain his enemy, Arjuna went i)(*sperate rou- 
with him and Bhima to fight against Jayadratha : and the Arjuimand 
day was far spent, and Duryodhaua sent many warriors to 
fight against them, so that the sun might sot without the 
fulfilment of the vow, and Arjuna bo compelled to enter the 
fire. And Aijuna fought desperately and defeated many 
Chieftains of high renown ; and at last he found Jayadratha, 
and engaged with him in battle. And Jayadratha strug- Arjuna beheafis 

® f Jayadratha just 

gled with all his might, for the sun was going down in the beioro sunaet. 

west ; and he and Arjuna came to kicks and buffets, and 

Arjuna at last threw him upon the ground, and cut off his 

head only a moment before the sotting of the sun. 

Then Bhima, when he saw the head of Jayadratha, set Exultation of 
up a loud shout of triumph : and the hearts of the Kauravas andgriot of the 

'*■ , ^ , . . T . 1 Kauravas. 

were filled with sorrow, whilst the Panda vas rejoiced with 
exceeding joy. And the sun set in the heavens, but the 
warriors would not stay the battle in the evening as they Battle con- 
had done on all the previous days of the war, but they out the night, 
fought on and cared not for food or sleep ; and there was 
much slaughter, for every man was in great wrath. And 
when the darkness came on they fought at hazard, not 


knowing friend from foe. And the night became terrible Prightftii cou- 
beyond all telling ; fathers slew their sons and sons their darkness, 
fathers, and they cut and hewed like men that were mad. 
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EtKCO&T 01 Then YadhishlihiTa, seeing that the darkness was filling the 
with unutterable horror, ordered many lighted torches 
to be brought j and eyery man took a torch and fought 
with it in his h^d, and ten torches were fastened to every 
BrtUe ioRiMiqr chariot. And the whole plain of Kurukshetra was as light 

towihUj^t* * i Ti • j * 

as day ; and the golden cuirasses of the Bajas were as radi- 
ant as the sun; and the jewels on their arms and hands 
sparkled in the glare, and the swords and spears flashed 
like lightning. And they threw large stones at each other, 
and hurled chariot- wheels ; and when a man threw his 
enemy down he cut off his head, and carried it in his hand ; 
and their mouths were stained with blood as they thirsted 
for the blood of each other, and the plain was filled with 
dead corpses. And the son of Bhima, by his Asura wife, was 
amongst the slain. 

Short interval And when it was about midnight, and sleep was over- 
miSSSSr**' powering the eyes of all those who remained alive, Aijuna 
cried out with a loud voice that the battle should cease for 
a while, and that all men should rest and sleep. Then all 
the warriors on either side rejoiced at the words of Aijuna; 
and the rider of the elephant laid his head upon his ele- 
phant, and the horseman laid his head upon his horse, and 
for a brief space they were in a deep slumber ; but presently 
^ewji^the the moon arose, and both armies were awakened and again 
light begirt themselves for shedding each other^s blood. Then 

Duryodhana reproached Drona, inasmuch as he had not 
murdered the Pandavas whilst they were sleeping; but 
Drona objected to the wicked perfidy, and said that Arjuna 
The battle goes could never be taken thus. And the battle raged furi- 

aninst the " 

^davas. ously, and Yudhishthira was sorely wounded, and the Bajas 
Virdta and Drupada were both defeated by Drona, and 
Drona cut off their heads upon the plain. Now the Pdn- 
davas were nearly vanquished, for thousands of their war- 
yowefDhrishta- riors were slain ; but Dhrishta-dyumna, the Generalissimo 

d^tniia to slay - y * 

Vnatk of tbe Pwdavas, vowed to avenge the death of his fiithm* 
Drupada, and took an oath that he would not drink water 
until he should have slain Drona. Then Bhima said to 
pr ^n ntB Dhruhta-dyumna : — " You are too young a warrior to cope 
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with saoh an experienced soldier as Drona^ so let me engage history or 

him first so as to tire him, and then do yon come np and 

finish him,^^ And Bhima fought with Drona until the 

. . 1 -nvi • T 1 T n T 1 • ± Fifteenth day 

nsmg of the sun, and then Dhnshta-dyumna fought against 

Drona until it was mid-day, but neither could prevail against command. 

him ; but at this moment it was falsely told Drona that his 

son Aswatthdma was dead : and Drona laid down his arms, by means of a 

. . bc» 

and Dhrishta-dyumna rushed upon him and severed his 

head from his body. And Dhrishta-dyumna then took up Dhrishta^um- 

the head of Drona, and threw it towards Duryodhana and Drona. 

the other Kauravas, saying : — Take tho head of him in 

whom you prided yourselves, and I will cut off all your 

heads in like manner 

Then all the Pdndavas rejoiced exceedingly, and Bhlma 
ran to Dhrishta-dyumna and embraced him, and kissed his 
hand and face, and said: — To-morrow, when Kama also 
has lost his head, I will kiss and embrace you again.^^ But 
all the Kauravas were very sorrowful when they beheld the Deej^gret of ^ 
head of Drona, and they were all disheartened, and like a gie d^th of 
flock without a shepherd ; and they were in great despair, 
and said : — The Pdndavas have extinguished the light of 
us all.” Then they all burst into tears and forsook the field 
of battle. At this time, Aswatthdma, not knowing that his 
father Drona had been slain, went to Raja Duryodhana, and 
asked him why he desisted from fighting: and when As- Vowof Aswat- 
watthdma heard all that had happened, he said : — If I do venge the death 
not revenge the death of my father, and slay Dhrishta-dy- 
nmna, and all his kinsfolk, 1 am not the son of Drona : So 
long as I have breath will I make war against the Pdn- 
davas.” 


The foregoing narrative of the five days 
Drona’s command comprises some of the most sig- 
nificant incidents in the history of the great war. 
Whilst it has been found impossible on all occasions 
to separate the mythical from the real, still the 
graphic pictures of barbarous warfare, and the 
terrible illustrations of the savage passion for re- 
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HisTOOT OF venge, which are frequently presented to theimagina- 
pajmd li. tion, throw a strong light upon the real character of 
" ~ tins memorable conflict. 

Tudhtohtwm The first point which demands consideration is 
«<>»^ the representation of Yudhishthira, not merely as a 
man of peace, but as an arrant coward. In the 
negotiations which preceded the war, he had offered 
to sacrifice so largo a proportion of his own rights 
and tliose of his brothers as to excite the anger of 
Draupadf and the disapproval of Krishna. But in 
the foregoing narrative he exhibits a pusillanimity 
which is scarcely intelligible. When attacked by 
Drona he mounted a horse and galloped away ; and 
such cowardice is excused on the ground that it was 
no shame for a Kshatriya to run away from a 
nmhmiuiM Brdhman. This assumption in favour of the Brah- 
his coward- mans is startling from its very audacity, and may 
be ascribed to the same Brahmanical compilers 
who would convert Drona into a Brahmanical Guru 
or Acharya. Again, when Drona had drawn up his 
army in dangerous array, Yudhishthira refrained 
from charging the enemy himself, and commanded 
his young nephew, the boy bridegroom of sixteen 
years of ago, to make the desperate attempt ; but he 
appears to have been so ashamed of his conduct on 
this occasion that when he was called upon to tell 
the sad story to Arjuna, he carefully suppressed the 
fact that he had himself ordered Abhimanyu to 
charge the “ spider’s web.” How far this singular 
timidity formed a part of the real character of Yud- 
hishthira, or how far it is the result of the effort of 
the Brahmanical compilers to represent him in the 
character of Dharma, must of course be open to 
question. Possibly Yudhishthira, who is elsewhere 
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treated as a model of goodness and wisdom^ is in* histost op 
tended as an apology for the unwarlike conduct of 
the BrAlunans themselves, or for the cowardice of 
some priest-ridden Raja, who had been brought 
under the thraldom of the Brdhmans. 

The story of the death of Abliimanyu, and the ToucWnBoim. 

, , J * ractcroftbe 

tragical incidents which followed, forms, perhaps, 
one of the most touching events in the history of the 
war. How far the details are mj^thical will be a 
matter of opinion ; but the main story is pain- 
fully pathetic. The boy bridegroom had been 
cowardly overpowered and slaughtered after per- 
forming prodigies of valour; and the beauty and 
sweetness of his countenance in death excited the 
pity of all who beheld him. But the wrath of the 
spectators was excited not so much by the dastardly 
conduct of the six warriors who had surrounded 
the stripling, as by the malicious proceeding of 
Jayadratha, the ill-conditioned llaja who had endea- 
voured to carry off Draupadf in the jungle, and who 
on the present occasion obstructed the Pdndavas in 
their efiPorts to rush to the rescue. Under such cir- 
cumstances the vow of the bereaved father to take 
the life of Jayadratha becomes intelligible, and the 
details connected with the performance of the vow 
are such as might have been expected in an ancient 
tradition which has been more or less embellished by 
the bards. But there are one or two collateral scenes 
which are very suggestive. The combat between . 

Bhurisrava and Sdtyaki is fearfully savage. After a 
desperate struggle without weapons, Bhurisrava 
throws his enemy upon the ground, and drags him 
along by the hair, and then prepares to cut off his 
head. Arjuna interferes, contrary to the laws of 
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wmcmtat and iarea Sdfyaki by mulilatiiig Bhitii«»tnEu 
lastly) Siiyaki Mis upon bis wounded enemy) kicks 
" and buffets him, and then cuts off his head. Such 
alrocious proceedings seem to have excited bo& 
armies to madness ; and led to that desperate battle 
by torch-light which furnishes, perhaps, the most 
picturesque description of hand-to-hand carnage 
which can be found in the history of war. 

SSttViiTOna. death of Drona, the venerable preceptor of 

the Kauravas and Pdndavas, was evidently regarded 
as a turning-point in the great struggle. He had 
•nearly vanquished the Pdndavas by the slaughter of 
their chief allies ; but he in his turn was slain by 
the son of one of his victims. He had defeated 
and put to death his ancient enemy Drupada, the 
Raja with whom he had been at feud when he first 
entered the service of Mahdraja Dhritardshtra ; and 
it is a curious circumstance that the Pdndavas had* 
originally aided their preceptor in revenging himself 
upon Drupada, and had subsequently taken the 
daughter of Drupada to wife. Dhrishta-dyumna, 
the son of Drupada, swore to revenge the death of 
his father, and did eventually succeed in beheading 
Drona, as Drona had beheaded Drupada. But in 
the Maha Bhdrata the story of the combat between 
Dhrishta-dyumna and Drona is complicated by 
mythical details, which have apparently a two-fold 
object in view ; namely, first to represent Drona as 
a Brdhman, and a faithful worshipper of Vishnu; 
and, secondly, to cover or conceal a treacherous lie 
which seems to have been told by Yudhishthira. 

outline of these mythical additions may be in- 
dicated in a few words, and may perhaps serve as a 
“*“*’**■ sam|de of much of the reli^ous matter which has 
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been gtalted upon the ordinal tradition. The EBmatroi 
battle between Dhrishta-dyumna and Drona was 
fought with magical weapons, and gods and Rishis 
were aihongst the spectators. Many armies came to 
the aid of Dhrishta-dyumna, but the martial skill of 
Drona, and his long and faithful worship of Vishnu, 
miabled him to resist every enemy. At length y* 
Krishna, somewhat inconsistently with his divine 
character, told Yudhishthira that if he would assure 
Drona that his son Aswatthdma was dead, the old 
warrior would immediately lay down his arms and 
become an easy prey. Yudhishthira, however, 
utterly refused to tell a lie, even to secure the death 
of so powerful an enemy. Krishna then endea- 
voured to overcome the difficulty by directing the 
Pdndavas to slay an elephant which was named 
Aswatthdma; as by so doing the statement that 
Aswatthdma was dead would cease to be a lie, 

Bhfma accordingly killed the elephant, and then 
told Drona that Aswatthdma was dead. But Drona 
was convinced that Bhfma was telling a falsehood ; 
and in his anger he slew ten thousand, cavalry and 
twenty thousand infantry, and would have destroyed 
all the armies of the Pandavas, had he not been 
restrained by the gods and Rishis who reminded hini 
that he was a Brdhman. Drona, however, was still 
disturbed by the idea that Aswatthdma might be 
dead, and accordingly asked Yudhishthira, who had 
never been known to tell a falsehood. Yudhish- Mmnerin 
thira accordingly intended to say : — “ Aswatthdma 
is uoad 5 not indoGu. th© man but the elephant.” No 
sooner^ however, had he uttered the first part of the 
sentence than Eoishna and Arjuna sounded their 
war-shells with all their might, and Drona only 

VOT*. T 01 
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rnmmmhmed ^ trords: — ^<'Aswatihdma is 4aad!” At " 
T/m^ tba same time Drona was assailed by eviji mnens. 
His left eye began to quiver, bis left band b^an to 
shake, his heart grew weak, and tears flowed from 
the eyes of his horse. He still, however, continued 
fighting until Bhima again assured him that As- 
snnwdiHin watthdma was dead. Believing now that his son 
was really slain, he stripped himself of his arms, 
and sat upon the end of his chariot crossdegged 
Swipe of bis like a Yogi. He then drew up all the breath of his 
•m^hiougbhii neighbourhood of his heart, 

and drove it into his head, upon which the top of 
his skull was burst open, and his soul escaped through 
the orifice like a ray of the sun. Dhrishta-dyumna 
• then rushed upon the expiring body and cut off the 
head. The terrible story of the revenge of Aswat- 
thdma for the slaughter of his father will appear 
hereafter. 

M. Kima'i ' By the death of Drona the Kauravas were once 
*«™. more deprived of their Generalissimo, and Kama 
was elected to succeed to the command. Kama 
only held this post for two days, namely, the six- 
teenth and seventeenth of the war ; but within this 
brief period are crowded some of the most deeisivo 
events in the great stmggle. The most important 
combats which took place .during Kama’s command 
were as follows : — 

1st, The battle between Kama and Yudhish- 
* thira. 

2nd, The battle between Bhima and Buhsi- 
sana. 

3rd, The crowning battle between Kama and 
Aijuna. 

The story of these incidents is as follows .; — 
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Now Drons Itftd been slain in the fifth day of his com- mstOET Of 

mand, and on the fifteenth day of the war j and when it was 

aveninir the Nauraras assembled together ‘ and elected — — 

£[ama to be their Generalissimo in the room of Drona. 

Next morning the Kauravas, commanded by Kama, again 

went out to battle on the plain of Kumkshetra ; and there 

was a great slaughter, and the rivers flowed with blood, and 

the whole plain was covered with corpses ; and when it was 

evening the battle was stayed, and the Pdndavas and 

Kauravas returned to their respective camps. Now after 

nightfall Duryodhana summoned Kama, and Duhsdsana, and 

Sakuni, and many others to Council, and said : — This is 

the sixteenth day of our war with the Pdndavas, and some 

of our greatest Captains, such as Bhishma and Drona, have 

been slain to our great reproach/^ Kama then smote his 

hands together, and said : — It has so happened that the 

Pdndavas have escaped with their lives from my attack this 

day, but you shall see how I will deal with them to-morrow, 

as well as with their army : for I have determined with my- Kama enfi^af^B 
, ^ ^ to slay Arjuna. 

self either to slay Arjuna and his brethren to-morrow, or to 

lay my head level with the ground.^^ At these words 

Duryodhana and the other Kauravas returned with great 

elation of mind to their several quarters. 

On the mominer of the seventeenth day, both armies Seventeenthday 

bathed and perfumed themselves, and arrayed themselves second of 

^ Kama’s com- 

in all their splendour ; and they all said to each other : — “and* 

This will be the great day of the war, and whoever comes 
out safely from this day^s battle will be like one who is 
born again.^^ And when both armies had been drawn up in 
opposite ranks, Kama ascended his chariot, and drove to 
the chariot of Duryodhana, and said : — This is the day on 
which I will slay Arjuna, and now if I do not kill him you 
shall never see me again : But Aquna has Krishna for his 
charioteer; and if Sdlya, the Eaja of Madra, will drive my 
chariot, I shall be certain to get the better of Aijuna, for if 
any one in aU this army can match Krishna in driving, it is 
Sdlya.” So Eaja Duryodhana went with some of his 
brethren to the quarters of Sdlya, and Sdlya was not yet 
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BI8T0ET 07 mounted for the battle; and lie received Duryodhana with 
every mark of respect, and seated Him on the same conch 
himself/^ Bnryodhana then said to Sdlya : — There 
^■TtoSo^ is not in my army this day a single person who is equal to 
you, and just as the Pdndavas pride themselves upon having 
Krishna, so do I pride myself upon having you : Now I have 
a particular request to make to you : To-day Kama is to 
combat with Aijuna, whose charioteer is Krishna, and we 
have no one among us who can drive like Krishna except- 
ing yourself ; My request is therefore that you will mount 
Kamazs chariot this day, and drive it for him ; and then 
Kama will certainly bo the conqueror of Aijuna/^ 
indigna- When Sdlya heard this speech he threw himself into a 
great rage, and rising up from his seat, he stmck his hands 
together, and said : — 0 Duryodhana, I have committed 
one great fault, that when I was going to join the Pdndavas 
I suffered myself to be persuaded to join your army; and 

SrtiTof Kma® ^ punished by being asked to be a charioteer to 

M the son of a Kama, who is himself the son of a charioteer : I have a 

charioteer. i t . i i • 

hundred persons in my service who are quite equal to his 
father, and shall I make myself a servant to him ? ” So 
saying, Sdlya went out in a rage, but Duryodhana and his 
Duryodhana brethren followed him, and said : — We all of us respect 

assures S&lya of t i i ^ 

rankfSSfwIth ^hief, and we know that there is no one equal to 

Krishna. you in either army save Krishna alone : We did not invite 
you to be charioteer to Kama out of disrespect, but because 
such a condescension on your part would ensure us the 
victory; and surely if would be no more derogatory for you 
to drive the chariot of Kama than it is for Krishna to 
drive the chariot of Arjuna/^ Sdlya replied ; — Since you 
rank me with Krishna I am satisfied; and I will drive 
Kamazs chariot provided he obeys my orders and does as I 
shall direct him.^^ And Duryo^ana agreed to the condi- 
tion, and he and all his brethren paid many compliments to 
Sdlya. So Sdlya rose up and went towards Kamazs chariot, 
and he said to Kama: — ^^At the request of Duryodhana I 
have consented to drive your chariot on the condition that 
you will not swerve from my advice.^' Kama answered : — 
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Aft Sira was cbamteer to Brdhina^ and Krislina is 
cliarioteer to Aajuna, so have you now conferred a similar 
favour upon me/^ 

Kama then ascended the body of the chariot, and 
sounded his shell and beat his drum ; and he said to Sdlya : — 
Drive speedily, I pray you, to the chariot of Aijuna, for I 
have nothing to do with Yudhishthira, or Bhima, or the 
other Pdndavas, but with Arjuna only/^ And Sdlya drove 
off the chariot ; and when they had gone a little way the 
four horses suddenly halted of their own accord, and a bone 
fell upon Khma from the air, and it could not be seen from 
whence it came. And Kama said ; — 0 Silya, these are bad 
omens, and I much doubt if I shall return in safety from this 
battle ; but I have no intention of returning, so drive me 
against Arjuna and Krishna, and God^s will be done.^^ Then 
Kama went to the field of battle, and there arose a conten- 
tion between Kama and Sdlya, for Sdlya would vaunt the 
prowess of Aijuna, and declare that Kama would be alarmed 
at the twanging of his bow. And Kama replied in a rage ; — 
I have heard a description of the people of your country 
of Madra, and you measure me by what you are yourself; 
In your country, wives and mothers, sisters and daughters, 
brothers and uncles, all commune together without modesty 
or shame, and eat flesh and drink wine until they are drunk, 
and then all dance together in a medley ; and if their enemy 
pray for quarter they continue fighting until they have killed 
him ; and if the enemy prove victorious, they sacrifice their 
wives and children to him without shame or concern : But I 
have taken you with me to assist me in this conflict, not to 
try and terrify me with Arjuna, and be a cause of mischief 
to me ; If your heart be right towards me, conduct me at 
once to Aijuna, and you shall then see how I will deal with 
him ; but if you mean to deceive me, descend from the cha- 
riot before the battle begins, that I may get another driver 
in time, and do what I have to do ; for if during the combat 
I see any sign of treachery in you, I will certainly slay you.^^ 
And Sdlya, hearing these words, began to drive Kama to- 
wards the ranks of the Pdndavas. 

Now when K!ama charged the Pdndavas, Aquna had 
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EixsTOET OF again gone away to fight against Susannan and his brethren ; 

and I jCayna bore down upon the Pdndavas, and pressed on to 

I the spot where Yudhishthira was, and commenced a battle 

with him. And at first Yudhishthira wounded Kama in the 
^ breast, but Kama pressed him hard ; and the people of Yud- 
hishthira placed him on a fleet horse to favour his escape j 
but Kama pursued him, and pulled him off the horse by the 
Had you been a true Kshatriya and son 
torthe^c^Md- of a Baja, you would never have turned your back upon the 
battle ; but as you have spent so much of your time 
amongst Brdhmans, and have borrowed their disposition 
and manners, you cannot stand in the field against men of 
courage : Take therefore to your heels, for why should I slay 
you ? Though had you been Arjuna I would have put you 
to death without hesitation.^^ So Kama turned about, and 
left Yudhishthira upon the ground ; and Yudhishthira was 
VrathofTud- presently removed by his own people, but ho bitterly re- 

leing left with- proaclied Bhima and Dhrishta-dyumna for having suffered 
)ut protection. ^ ^ ® , 

him to be so greatly dishonoured in the absence of Aijuna. 

Then Bhima fell upon Kama, and a great battle ensued, and 
Kama once again bore down like a lion upon the ranks of 
the Pdndavas. Meantime Arjuna had conquered Susarman 
and his brethren ; and hearing that Kama was making great 
havoc he became alarmed for his elder brother Yudhishthira, 
and desired Krishna to drive him back to the side of Yud- 
hishthira. And Krishna did so, and Yudhishthira was re- 
joiced to see them, for ho thought that Arjuna had left 
hiJStWra'^ith fight Kama. When however Yudhishthira heard 

in« Arjuna had merely gone away to fight Susarman, he 

have“iSen'fl^t. ^ great rage ; and he taunted Arjuna with having fled 

lug Kama. from Kama, and bade him give up his weapons to Krishna, 


lUg Kama. 

and take himself the place of charioteer, so that Krishna 
might go out and fight against Kama. Then Aijuna w6/S 
Draws filTious at thc reproaches of Yudhishthira, and drew his 
Mireatens to kill sword, and would have killed him on the spot, had not 

Xudnulitjiirft# ^ • a ^ 

ELnslina interposed and prevented him. Arjuna then cried 
out : — “ I have vowed to kill any man who should tell me to 
lay aside my arms, and therefore I must kill the Baja what- 
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ever guilt I may inour.^^^ But Krislma said Away with msTORT OR 
you and your speech for threatening to kill your Baja I 

Have you never read the Vedas, or heard that any one who 

attempts the life of his father, or elder brother, or Baja, will 
never see Swarga, for that Qod^s anger will be kindled 
against him, and a perpetual curse fall upon him P Then 
Arjuna was much abashed, and said : — How am I to escape 
from my guilt ; I am compelled to break my resolution to 
kill any one who desired me to lay down my arms, and I 
have threatened the life of my Baja and elder brother/^ 

Krishna answered : — The satisfaction of Baja Yudhishthira 
will absolve you of both, and that satisfaction depends upon 
your slaying Kama/' Krishna then went to Yudhishthira Reconciled to 
and interceded for Aijuna, and cast Aijuna at his feet, and by Krishna, 
the two brothers were again reconciled. 

All this while Bhima had engaged in a deadly conflict Bhima attacked 

^ ° by Duhstoaua. 

with Kama and Duryodhana ; when Duryodhana's brother 

Duhsdsana came up to their aid, and shooting an arrow from 

one side, he slew Bhima's charioteer. Now Duhsdsana was 

that wicked Kaurava who had dragged Draupadi into the 

gambling pavilion, and treated her like a slave girl; and 

Bhima had sworn a great oath that the day should come 

when ho would drink the blood of Duhsdsana. And when Deadly c^met 

Bhima saw Duhsdsana he was filled with wrath ; and he andDuhs&sana. 

aimed such a stroke at Duhsdsana with his mace, that he 

drove him, chariot and all, to the distance of a bow-shot ; 

and Duhsdsana fell with such force to the ground that he 

broke all his bones, whilst his chariot was dashed to pieces* 

Duhsdsana trembled for a moment, and began to give up 

the ghost, when Bhima running up to him lifted him from 

the ground and whirled him round his head, and shouted 

with a loud voice : — 0 Kauravas ! Behold Duhsdsana has Bhima’s address 

come to the aid of Kama, and see how I have smitten him : 

Whoever of you has siifficient strength and courage, let him 
come and release Duhsdsana from my hands ! " No one 
however dared to approach, and Bhima continued thus : — 

This day I fulfil my vow against the man who insulted Puifi^s^Wyow^ 
Draupadi 1 " Then setting his foot on the breast of Duh- ^foodof di5i- 
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HiSTOEiroF sdsana, he drew his sword, and cut off the head of his 
enemy j and holding his two hands to catch the bloody he 

drank it off, crying out Ho ! ho ! Never did I taste 

anything in this world so sweet as this blood/^ At this 
sight the Kauravas began to weep very bitterly, whilst the 
P&ndavas rejoiced; and the Kauravas threw away their 
arms and fled, saying : — This is not a man, for if he were 
he would not drink human blood ! 

Aijunagoeii Meantime Aijuna had gone forth in his chariot, with 

Krishna for his charioteer, to fight against Kama ; and this 

battle was the most famous in all the war. And when 

Aijuna and Kama behold each other they sounded their 

war-shells, and prepared for a terrible combat; for each 

one was determined either to conquer his enemy, or to give 

fig^fn^lrndthe ghost upon the plain. And all the warriors in both 

armies gave over fighting and stood round to see the great 

battle ; and all the gods came down from heaven to behold 

the contest between Arjuna and Kama ; and Kama said to 

Aijuna ftnd Sdlva : — This day now bo so careful of myself and my 

their respective chariot, that the whole world may resound with your 
charioteers, ^ ^ 

commendations.^^ Aijuna also said to Krishna : — You 
know full well the valour and prowess of Kama ; I therefore 
beseech you so to manage my chariot that Kama may find 
The battle.' no occasion of advantage over me.^^ Then the battle 
commenced, each one shooting arrows at the other from his 
own chariot, whilst all the armies of the Pdndavas and 
Kauravas looked on ; and for a long time no man could say 
who would gain the day. At length Aijuna was so wounded 
and stunned by the arrows of Kama that he would have 
A wheel of been defeated, but at that moment one of the wheels of 
Karna^s chariot sunk deeply into the earth, and it would 
not stir, notwithstanding all that Sdlya could do to urge the 
horses to the utmost. And Kama leaped from his chariot to 
relieve the wheel, and cried out to Aijuna: — ^^Hold your 
moment, to give me the chance of recovering 
IS no mark of manhoOd to strike at me 
whilst I am in this extremity."^ And Aijuna stayed his 
Abh^i^ hand, but Krishna cried out : — 0 Kama, what you say is 
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true eaougli^ but where yas the manliood when Draupadi histoet of 
was insulted in the midst of the assembly, and when you and 
five or six more surrounded the stripling Abhimanyu, and 
put him to death without pity ? When Aquna heard this 
allusion to the slaughter of his son, the fire of wrath burst cresoent-shaW 
from his eyes and nostrils, and he drew forth an arrow with 
a broad sharp blade at the end shaped like a crescent ; and 
he discharged it with all his strength whilst Kama was 
endeavouring to release his chariot- wheel, and it stmck the 
neck of Kama and severed his head from his body. 

Then the Pdndavasbeat their drums, and sounded the Triumph of the 

P&ndavas and 

trampets of triumph, but the Kauravas were filled with wne^^ion of 

great grief and consternation ; for they said that they had 

no other hero now that Bhishma, and Drona, and Kama 

were numbered with the slain. And they fled in all direc- Flight of the 

tions like scattered sheep, and Duryodhana tried to rally 

them affainst Ariuna, but in vain. And Kripa said to Kripa advises 
° ^ Duirodhana to 

Duryodhana : — Those heroes upon whom you depended for * 

success are now no more : I therefore advise you to enter 

into a treaty with the Pdndavas : From what I know of the 

character of Yudhishthira I do not consider that it is too 

late to propose peace : If you make your intentions known 

to him, he will still be glad to share the Raj with you ; 

whereas it would be folly for you to continue this destmc- 

tive war.^^ Duryodhana replied : — I am perfectly aware Eefusai of 

of your friendship for me, and of the services rendered by 

you in this very war : I know that what you say does not 

proceed from any selfish motive, but from a pure regard 

for my own welfare ; but I cannot act according to your 

counsel, as a man who is destined to die will not follow 

the advice of a physician : After all the wrongs I have 

inflicted upon the Pdndavas, with what face can I now ask 

for a treaty ? I am therefore resolved to carry on this war, 

be the consequences what they may.^^ And the whole army 

of the Kauravas was filled with new life by this speech of 

Duryodhana; and their despair left them, and they re- Kaumvag 

solved that on the morrow they would renew the attack upon 

the Pdndavas, 
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THE MAhI BhIbATA. 

The foregoing narrative of the war during the 
two days in which the command was held by E^ama 
scarcely calls for much consideration. On the first 
day the two armies confined themselves to general 
charges, but the second day is filled with single 
combats which seem to have decided the fortunes of 
the war. The battles between Kama and Yudhish- 
thira, Bhfma and DuhsAsana, Aijuna and Kama, are 
all curious and interesting, but seem to require no 
explanation.® 

The narrative of the eighteenth day of the war, 
and single day of Sdlya’s command, is as fol- 
lows : — 

Now on the evening of the seventeenth day of the 
war, being the day in which Kama was slain by Aijuna, 
the Kanravas appointed Sdlya to bo their Generalissimo in 
the room of Kama. And Duryodhana said to S^lya; — 
The time has come when friends and enemies are to be 
tested : I considered you as my friend ; do you therefore * 
prove yourself to be such by accepting the post of General- 
issimo.” And Salya replied: — “I am ready to do as you 


3 The description of the battle between Arjiina and Kama is overlaid in the 
original by many supernatural details, and it may be convenient to record in a 
note the seven mjtliical circumstances to which the death of Kama is ascribed by 
N&rada the sage. 

1st, He is said to have surreptitiously induced Parasu Ehma, the Brahmanical 
hero, to teach him the Bralimanical mode of archery, which ought only to be im- 
parted to a Brhhman, after which Parasu Bhma prayed that the archery might 
fail him in battle. 

2nd, He was cursed by a Brhhman for having killed the man’s calf whUe aim- 
ing at a deer, that the earth shoidd arrest his chariot- wheel in battle. m 

3rd, He had given to Indra the golden cuirass and earrings with which he had 
been bom. This myth is connected with the fable that he was begotten upon 
Kunti by the Sun god. 

4th, He had presumed to be the rival of Bhishma. 

5th, He had disobeyed his assumed mother Kunti by fighting Aijnna. 

6th, His enemy Aijuna was steadily assisted by Krishna throughout the battle. 

7th, When Kama shot a snake at Arjuna instead of an arrow, Axjuna was 
saved from certain death by Krishna, who miraculously lowered the chariot, and 
thus prevented the snake from doing more than cut off Aijuna’s tiara. 
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order : My Eaj, my iTfealtli, and my life, are all at your histobt of 
service : I accept the post you offer me, and I promise that 

the sun when it sets on the morrow shall either see you 

without an enemy upon this earth, or else see me slain upon 
the plain of Kurukshetra/^ And Duryodhana and the re- 
maining Kauravas rejoiced as they heard the words of Sdlya, 
and they set up a loud shout which reached the camp of the 
Pdndavas ; and Yudhishthira, hearing that the Kauravas had 
appointed Sdlya to be their Generalissimo, issued the neces- 
sary orders for renewing the battle on the morrow, which 
would be the eighteenth day of the war. Then both armies 
retired to rest, and slumbered until the dawn of morning. 

Now the eighteenth day was the last of the great war. Eighteenth and 
and the Kauravas, seeing that their numbers were few, made 
a new rule, that no man should engage in single combat with 
any of the Pdndavas, but that all should fight together in sup- combats, 
port of the common cause. Then the battle commenced, and 
both sides fought desperately ; and Yudhishthira engaged y^Jhishthi^ 
with Sdlya, and slow him after much fighting. And the uttw defeat of 
Kauravas were beaten on all sides, and Duryodhana, seeing 
that all was lost, fled secretly from the battle like one dis- 
tracted, but he still carried his mace in his hand. 

Now there was a lake in the plain of Kurukshotra, and Duryodhana 
Duiyodhana possessed a charm by which ho could remain un- 
der water for as long as he pleased, so he plunged into the 
lake, and no man knew where ho was concealed. Meantime all 
the warriors on the side of the Kauravas were slain, excepting Three survivors 
three only, namely, Kripa, Aswatthama, and Kritavarman . 
but these three continued fighting with the Pdndavas, until 
they saw that Duryodhana was no longer present in the 
field. Then they said one to another: — We are fighting 
the battle of Duryodhana, but lo, ho himself is not to be 
found : Wherefore then should we expose ourselves to the 
last extremity for nothing ? Let us go and look for Duryod- 
hana ! So the three warriors left the field of battle and ckjnerai search 
seardied for Duryodhana all over the fatal plain of Kuruk- 
shetra ; and the Pdndavas in like manner searched for Dur- 
yodhana, but they could find no trace of him, and accord- 
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himself beneath the waters of the lake, and they went to the 
sideof the lake, and cried out: — 0 Baja, arise ont 
water, that we may still do battle in yonr service, and nnd^ 
your auspices make another struggle for victory/^ Duryod* 
hana replied with a loud voice : — I see you all three from 
where I am, and I thank God that he has preserved your lives ; 
but his favour is now with the Pdndavas, and it is not advisable 
for us to continue the contest against them : Do you there- 
fore remain in quiet, until I shall see what turn may be taken 
by the hidden events of futurity/^ Aswatthdma replied 
Be not too much troubled by the slaughter of your armies, 
•for while we three are in your service, we are still able to 
slay a thousand such as the Pdndavas ; and if you will only 
come out of this lake wo will avenge you completely upon 
your enemies/^ 

SnSavM^dis- Meantime Yudhishthira had sent many men in all direc- 
cover Duiyod- tious to procure tidiugs of Duryodhana, but they had all re- 
turned without finding him. And Yudhishthira and his 
brethren were very uneasy, and they said one to the other : 
— All the anxieties and fatigues we have endured during 
this war are of no avail so long as Duryodhana is missing ; 
for whilst he lives he may yet find means to raise another 
army, and renew the war against us.^^ Now it so happened 
that at this time some of the servants of Bhima, who had 
gone out to hunt game for their master^s supper, had come 
to the lake to drink water ; and they overheard this dis- 
course between Aswatthama and Duryodhana, and discovered 
that Duryodhana was concealed in the lake ; and accord- 
ingly they hastened away to carry the news to the Pdnda^ 
vas that they might obtain a reward for their discovery. 
When the Pdndavas heard that Duryodhana had been fom^, 
they were overjoyed, and bestowed great rewards upon the 
servants of Bhltna, and all set off at once for the lake. A^iyd 
when Aswatthdma and Kripa and Ejitavarman saw them 
coming, they said to one another If Duryodhana would 
join us we would certainly fight them, but as we have not 
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leader it is useless to expose our Hves.^^ So the three exstort of 
wamors hid themselves in a great tree, whence they could p^^i£ 

see all that took place; and the Pdndavas came up to the ; 

side of the lake^ and Yudhishthira called out with a loud 
voice : — 0 Duryodhana, you have caused the death of so ?he 
many thousands of people^ that it is now shameful in you to 
hide yourself at the bottom of this lake : You fought man- 
fully enough at first ; so come out now and let us see 
whether God will give the victory to you or to us : A man 
of your rank ought not to turn his face from a challenge : 

Why do you, being a Kshatriya, care so much for your own life 
after the sacrifice of the lives of your friends and relatives 
Duryodhana replied : — I did not enter this lake from fear ; Duryodhan* 
but as all my people have been killed, and my arms and char- F^reSeSing 
iots are all broken in pieces, and my charioteer is slain, and 
I myself am extremely weary and worn out, I am come hither 
to rest and refresh myself a little, and when I am somewhat 
recovered, I will come out and renew the contest with you.^^ 

Yudhishthira replied : — Our case and comfort for to-day Yudhishthira 
^ rezuonstratos. 

is to fight with you : Come out therefore and fight us, and 
if you conquer, go and take your ease upon the throne : 

The refreshment you would now take at the bottom of the 

lake is too mean for you/^ Duryodhana answered : — My Duryodhana 

Bai consisted of my brethren, and friends, and kinsmen : |a^Mtot^e^he 

and now that they are gone, what sort of Rajaship can I 

exercise ? Take you the Raj, and I wish you joy of it, for 

your brethren are all still living, and most of your friends 

and your troops still remain to serve you ; Even now, if I 

wished, I could conquer all five of you and all your allies ; 

but seeing that Bhishma, and Drona, and Kama are no more, 

^ I do not want to fight : So leave me to my fate, for I shall 
assume the garb of skins, and retire in prayer to the desert ; 
and do you take upon yourself the government of the Raj, 
and leave me to myself.^^ Yudhishthira said : — Think not tlSs 
of exciting any pity by speaking to me in this manner : 

Your language now is not consistent with your former re- 
solution not to give us an inch of land except by war : You 
tnay now be disposed to give me my share in the Raj, but I 
myself am not disposed to accept anything from you, even 
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Tudhidithiim 


Hftm offiw? me the whole eaarth: Imust estahliBh my rights 
by conquering you: You cannot save your life by these 
tempting offers to me : If you and I remain alive, people 
will be doubtful of the result of this war/^ 

On hearing these words, Duryodhana smote his hands 
together under the water, and was almost provoked to come 
out from the lake ; but he restrained himself, and again cried 
out with a loud voice : — You know full well that I have 
neither friend nor brother remaining, nor even a chariot to 
mount upon for the purpose of battle ; nor have I armour, 
nor bow and arrows, nor sword, nor spear wherewith to en- 
ter into combat with you ; nor have I anything now remain- 
ing save my mace : So if you all attack me at once, you will 
kill me in a moment : But if you will bind yourselves to fight 
me only one by one, I will accept the challenge and come 
out and kill you all ; and you must engage to fight me fairly, 
and not make use of any stratagem or foul play against me : 
If then you will agree to these terms, and promise not to 
swerve from them, I will fight you; and as the sun over-^ 
powers the stars, and eclipses their light with his light, so 
shall my light outshine you all.^^ 

Yudhishthira replied: — "Now you have spoken in a 
manner worthy of yourself and your own dignity, and we 
will engage ourselves by oath not to go from the promises 
we will make you : If you will fight us alone, as you now 
say, and shall conquer us, your name and honour will redound 
to the world^s end, and every one who shall survive you and 
us will make a proverb of your prowess, and say : — ^ Raja 
Duryodhana slew all the five brethren, and so secured to 
himself the empire of the world/ 

Duryodhana then said ; — " I am on foot, and have "no 
weapon here save my mace : Whoever fights with me must 
iherefore only use that weapon, and must fight on foot like 
myself ; and then, even if Indra were to combat me with the 
mace, I am certain to come off conqueror/^ 

Yudhishthira answered ; — Whatever mode you propose 
we will agree to, so come out now, and take your choice as 
to which of us you will fight with/^ 
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How though Baja Yudhislithira repeated these assurances 
a hundred tinies> Duiyodhana continued to repeat the con- 
ditions which he demanded^ without making any advance 
towards coming out of the lake. So Yudhishthira said to 
Krishna You see that this man merely holds us at bay 
with fair speeches.^^ "And Krishna answered If you 
would have Duryodhana come out of the lake in good earn- 
est, you should desire Bhlma to speak to him ; for he will 
never bear with Bhlma^s provoking words, but will speedily 
• come out of the water/^ Then Yudhishthira commanded 
Bhlma to call upon Duryodhana to come out ; and Bhlma 
cried out with a loud voice : — 0 Duryodhana, how long do 
you mean to shelter yourself by falsehood ? We have con- 
sented to every condition proposed by you; why then do 
you delay making your appearance ? If you hope to deceive 
ufir by these speeches, and to escape from us with your life 
by such artifices, it will bo of no avail ; for if you are de- 
termined not to come out, I will myself enter the water and 
haul you out by main force/^ 

Duryodhana answered : — What you are now doing is 
altogether improper for a Kshatriya : You say that it is fair 
and right for a Kshatriya to accept every challenge that 
is offered him ; Now I do not say that I will not fight you, 
but I say that it is now raid-day, and I wish to rest a little, 
and on the morrow I will fight you in any way you may 
desire.^^ 

Bhlma then said : — " 0 Duiyodhana, you speak of the 
rules which Kshatriyas should follow, but what rules did 
you observe when you ordered poison to be given to me, 
and when you plotted to bum us alive in the city of Vdra- 
ndvate, and when by foul play at the gambling match you 
stripped us of our all, and compelled us to go into exile, and 
caused Draupafll to be dragged into the assembly by the 
hair of her head ? But it is something that even in your 
dying hour you can call to mind the true principles of a 
Kshatriya : Aliundred curses be upon that life to which you 
have sacrificed all your brethren and their families, and the 
venerable Bhlshma, and your tutor Drona, and your best 
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friend and companion Kama; and yet, wonderful depravity, 
you still wish to live ; but I promise you that unless you 
leave the lake without delay I shall enter the water and 
bring you out with my own hand.” 

When Duryodhana heard these provoking words of 
Bhima, he could no longer endure them, but lifted his head 
from the water ; and he sighed so loudly that the sound 
was heard a mile off. Then taking his mace in his hand he 
walked out of the water towards the Pdndavas. And all the 
followers of the Pandavas laughed at him, crying out 
Look at tho Eaja who possessed such mighty armies ! 
See how he moves ! ” And Duryodhana was in vehement 
■ wrath* at their laughter, and cried out : — What do you 
sneer at ? I will now slay you all, and turn your laughter 
to tears. Then ho advanced with his mace, and he ap- 
peared so grim and ghastly that men took him to be 
Yama. When he came nigh, Eaja Yudhishthira said to 
him : — I will provide you with all weapons, and whatever 
else you may require.” And every kind of weapon and 
armour was immediately made ready and placed before ^ 
Duryodhana. Then Duryodhana took up a golden cuirass 
and put it on, and said : — One man should oppose one 
man, but come on as it is your own wish, and I will fight 
you all together.” Yudhishthira answered : — If one man 
should oppose one man, how was it that so many of you 
surrounded the stripling Abhimanyu, and killed him amCngst 
you?” Duryodhana made no reply, and Yudhishthira 
said to Krishna : — If you speak the word I will go and 
fight him myself.” Krishna answered : — " You are no 
match for Duryodhana with tho mace; so do not expose 
yourself to be killed for nothing : It is a common proverb 
that we must use a stone to break a stone : So do you com- 
mand Bhima to go and fight DuryodhaniJ for he is his 
equal.” Bhima came forward at these words, and said 
Only send me, and under your auspices I shall certainly 
slay Duryodhana ; and if he had his whole army with him I 
would kill them all : So let me go and take my revenge on 
him/" Then Krishna and all the others applauded Bhima; 
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and Bhfma went and kissed tke feet of Raja Yudliishtliira bistort of 

and of Krishna, and received their blessings, and the bless- 

ings of all his brethren. 

Bhlma then took his mace in his hand, and went forward BMmaand 
in a pompous style until he came up to Duryodhana ; and he 
said : — O Duryodhana, this is the day for me to punish all 
your evil actions ; how you played foul with us at gambling, 
and sent us to the jungle, and insulted Draupadi, and de- 
frauded us of our Raj.^^ Duryodhana replied : — 0 Bhima, 
the field is the scene for action and not for words : If you 
have any manhood shut your mouth and ply your arms : 

Come on and let us try our skill, and see to whom God will 
give the victory/^ 

Now it^o happened that at this moment, just as they were 
on the point of fiffhtins:, Balarama, the elder brother of Krishna, ap- 

^ ^ pears upon the 

Krishna, arrived at that place, having completed his pil- 
grimage to the sepulchres of his fathers at Prabhdsa. So 
all present rose up and paid reverence to Balardma ; and 
Yudhishthira told him that he was come just in time, for 
that these two, Duryodhana and Bhima, who had both been 
his pupils in the use of the mace, were on the point of going 
to fight ; and Yudhishthira and his brethren besought 
Balardma to stay and behold the combat. And when Dur- 
yodhana and Bhima saw Balarama, they both came and fell at 
his feet, and besought his leave to engage ; and when they 
had obtained his permission, they chose their ground and 
prepared for battle. Then Balarama called them both to Advises the 

^ * combatants to 

him, and said : — I perceive that one of you two must be kiddie o?the 

slain, and the proper place to die is in the middle of the 

plain of Kurukshetra.'^ Accordingly all present proceeded 

to the middle of Kurukshetra, and Yudhishthira commanded 

that aU the drums and trumpets that were in the camp 

should be soj|nded ; and Duryodhana and Bhima stood with 

their battle-axes ready to engage. At length they com- The battle. 

menced with a mock skirmish, hurling their maces in the 

air, or whirling them round their heads and shouting. Then 

they ran at each other, and struck each other so violently ® 

with their maces that the earth trembled ; and now the 
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EiSTOAT ov battle began^ each strikiiig at tbe other with his mace^ or 
leaping in the air, or stooping to the earth to avoid a blow, 

whilst all the people were standing round and looking on. 

And many a time the one or the other was beaten violently 
to the ground, whilst the noise of the blows reached to the 
sky, and the blood streamed from their bodies from the 
waist upwards. And Krishna said to Yudhishthira and 
mit foul play, Arjuna : — Bhima is superior to Duryodhana in strength 
of limb, but Duryodhana is his superior in agility and know- 
ledge of the mace, and will certainly gain the victory, unless 
Bhima changes his mode of fighting.*’ Then Krishna hinted 
that Bhima should fulfil the vow, which he had made when 
Draupadl was insulted, that he would smash the thigh of 
Duryodhana ; for otherwise not only would Bhima be beaten 
by Duryodhana, but each one of the remaining four 
brethren would bo in like manner beaten after him. 
Krishna also said : — If, when Duryodhana camebut of the 
water, Eaja Yudhishthira had not agreed to the conditions 
which he proposed, then you, 0 Pandavas, might have sur- 
rounded him and put him to death in the same manner that 
the Kauravas surrounded Abhimanyu and slew him ; but 
now there will bo no end to the feud, for during all the 
thirteen years that you were in exile, Duryodhana has been 
ever practising himself in the use of the mace, saying to 
himself : — ^ If the Pandavas should overpower my armies, 
and kill every man of them, I will still fight them one after 
the other with this mace, and be the death of them all : * 
In this manner he has rendered himself superior to Bhima ; 
and there is no other remedy but this little foul play of 
striking his thigh, which you must hint to Bhima to put 
hiuttoSwm?® practice.** So Arjuna cast a significant look towards 
Bhima, and struck himself upon the right thigh with his 
hand, and Bhima immediately comprehended^is meaning, 
and began to shift and feint with his blows ; but Duryod- 
hana, by his prodigious alertness, avoided every stroke. 
At length they came to closer quarters and struck heavily 
kilted?**®*'*^ at each other; and Duryodhana gave Bhima so violent a 
blow upon the head that all present thought he was killed ; 
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when Bhima suddenly jumped up and laid about him in all histobt op 
directions, until at last, when Duryodhana was leaping about p™^i. 

to aim another blow, Bhima struck him so violently upon the 

right thigh, that it smashed the bone, and Duryodhana 
fell heavily to the ground, and the earth shook like a cup of 
quicksilver. 

When Bhima saw that Duryodhana had fallen, he began BWm^kioiw ^ 
to strut and wheel round him like a war elephant, and com- the^eatu” 
ing up to him he kicked him on the forehead with his two 
feet, saying : — You have now received the retribution of 
all the abominable acts you have committed against us, and 
all your offences against Draupadi/^ And again Bhima 
kicked him on the head twice or thrice. Then Raja Yud- Wrath of Yud- 
hishthira Was exceedingly wroth at the conduct of Bhima, 
and struck him a severe blow in the face with his fist, say- Yudhishthira 
ing: — curse be upon you! What villany is this, to the face, 
expose us all to be evil spoken of by all the world, who will 
condemn us for ever for this baseness ? Yudhishthira 
then ordered Arjuna to take Bhima by the arm and thrust 
him away ; and Yudhishthira camo forward weeping very 
bitterly and took the hand of Duryodhana, and said : — Addresses 
^^This evil you have brought upon yourself: Wo have all 
acknowledged you to be our lord, and would have served 
you with our lives and our hearts, but you bore malice 
against us, and drove us from our house and homo into utter 
ruin : Even then we would have been content with five 
villages, but you refused us, and desired our deaths, and 
forced us to go to war with you : But still you are our lord, 
and we acknowledge you to be our sovereign; and the 
curse of God will therefore rest upon this act of Bhima ; and 
if you command me, I will even order him to be put to 
death for it : Be not however concerned at your present 
condition, fo» it is your certain passport to eternal para- 
dise ; but as for our lot, it is hard indeed, for all those whom 
you leave behind you, all your wives and children, will curse 
and condemn us for your fate.” 

With these words Raja Yudhishthira again wept pro- Baiarima's lu- 
fusely, but by this time Balardma had risen up and ap- 

play. 
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BtsTOETOf proaclied Duryodliaiiaf and when Balarfima saw that his 
iitigh was broken^ he cried out to the Pdndavas : — In fight-* 

ing with the mace^ it is contrary to all rule to strike below 

the waist ; and since in an open contest for the Eaj, you are 
guilty of foul play, and transgress the laws of the combat, I 
Bfiiar&ma pro- will slay you all/^ And Balardma took the ploughshare and 
l5!Sa^l|!u?iS the pestle, which he always carried with him as his weapons, 
and prepared to attack the Pdndavas, and they all fled from 
before him ; and he pursued them in great wrath, when 
Krishna defends Krishna caught him in his arms, and said : — 0 brother, 
these Pdndavas are our kinsmen and are worthy men ; and 
in the present case Bhima has not transgressed the rule of 
fighting, because Duryodhana had long ago incurred the 
blame by foul play with the dice, when Bhima swore in the 
presence both of Duryodhana and Yudhishthira, that he 
would break the thigh of Duryodhana, and he has now only 
fulfilled his vow : Moreover, the Kauravas are all slain and 
gone, and if you now slaughter the Pdndavas to whom will 
BaiarAmade- J^u give the Eaj Balardma answered : — You say that 
nounoes Bhima. right ; but how could I look on and 

see Bhima set his foot upon the head of Duryodhana ? 
Krishna excuses And Krishna tried his best to explain away the evil act ; and 
he refused to release Balardma until he had sworn to work 


no further ill against the Pdndavas ; and Balardma made the 
promise and was released, and ho immediately mounted hia 
chariot, and wont his way to Dwdrakd. 

When Balardma had departed from the plain of Kuruk- 
shotra, Bhima came forward and threw himself at the feet 
of Eaja Yudhishthira, and implored pardon for the evil he 
had committed against Duiy odhana ; and Krishna and Ar- 
juna, and all the rest who were present, came up and so- 
licited the Raja for his forgiveness, which at last they 
The Ftodavas obtained. Then they all went in a body to the spot where 
Duryodhana was lying, and they sat down around him* 
Becriminations Duryodhana then charged Krishna with having been the 
^i^a wST cause of the death of Drona, and the death of Kama, and 
fcuhna. having given the signal to Bhima to strike him on the 

thigh contrary to the rules of fair fighting ; and Krishna 
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by Tudhinn- 
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retorted by recapitfilating all the wrongs committed by history of 
Duryodhana against his kinsmen, and especially with the 

aflFront offered to Draupadl, and the cruel murder of the 

stripling Abhimanyu. Duryodhana replied I governed 
my Raj with so much justice that the wolf and the lamb 
drank water from the same pond, and none ever demanded 
a thing from me that I did not bestow upon him : No one 
before me had conducted a government so well as myself, 
nor will any one who may follow me be able to equal it ; 
and I now beseech the Almighty that he will give mo in 
eternity that lot which shall bo tho just retribution of my con- 
duct Whilst Duryodhana was thus speaking, flowers fell 
from heaven upon his head, and celestial music was heard in 
the sky; and when the Pandavas perceived these things, their 
faces all turned pale, and they were seized with trembling. 

Then Krishna, seeing that the Pandavas were all down- Krishna con- ^ 
hearted, said to them : — You are now become Raias, and vas, andpro- 
have obtained the Raj at the point of your own swords, WshUiiraas 
what ia it therefore that you fear ? Take the government 
into your own hands, and administer justice to the ryots 
and to all those who are oppressed, and for all your good 
efforts God will reward you in the other world/^ Krishna 
then sounded his shell with all his might, and proclaimed the 
reign of Raja Yudhishthira ; and he made known that all 
who had risked their lives in support of the Raja should be 
exalted with due honours and rewards. And all the people 
who were present rejoiced greatly, and filled the air with 
their acclamations, crying out : — Long live Raja Yudhish- 


thira ! 

After this the P andavas and their friends mounted their The p&ndavas 
chariots and proceeded towards the camp of the Kauravas, camp^of the^® 

.. - Ti Kauravas and 

leaving a lew persons behind to look after Duryodhana. obtain great 

And when th^y arrived at the camp of their enemies, they 

found no one there save a few old people ; and they entered 

the quarters of Duryodhana, and saw so many jewels, and SquSKrSh- 

so much gold and spoil of all kinds, that their eyes were HMtinIpur!and 

dazzled with the sight. ^dh?fw 

Then Yudhishthira said to Krishna : — I would have brethren to the 

Mah&r%ja. 
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mmom ot willed to ham paid a yt^it to MaMraJa Dliritai^a^E^ and 
the B&oi Gdadli&ri^ and to liave excused ourSelTOs as ninieii 

as possible to GindMri^ who is a woman of the stidctest 

virtue^ and of a sound religious character;, and who has 
always shown me great kindness : But now night has come 
on and I cannot wait upon her, and I am afraid that when 
she shall hear the news that all her sons are slain, she may 
utter a curse against us so that we all perish : I therefore 
pray you to go to Hastindpur alone to-night, and sOothe her 
all you can, and do not let her unawares pronounce a curse 
upon us/^ Krishna replied : — What you have said is 
HagSnJpSron®* proper.^^ And he immediately set off for Hastind- 

of arrived there before one quarter of the night was 
Spent ; and he waited upon Dhritarashtra, whom he found 
seated in his palace, and went and took his hand and kissed 
tSSr^S^ift blind Mahdraja immediately guessed who he 

was, and said : — It is Krishna ! And Krishna answer- 
ed: — ^^Yes/^ Then Dhritardshtra began loudly to weep 
and to wail, saying : — ‘‘ 0 Krishna, do you approve of the 
slaughter of my sons ? Krishna answered : — Your heart 
is your eye, and nothing can bo concealed from you, and you 
must be aware that what has occurred to your children is 
from the great god Siva, and not from me nor from the 
Pdndavas/^ Dhritardshtra said: — cannot but acknow- 
ledge this, and at present patience is my only remedy : But 
I am in great pain for Duryodhana^s death, on account of 
his mother Gdndhdri ; because women are naturally not so 
patient as men are : She must have heard of the slaughter 
of her sons, and she will bo very miserable : So do you now 
go and visit her, and comfort her as well as you are able ; 
perchance she is already dead with anguish/^ 

Aifeote inter- Now whilst Krishna was preparing to go to the Bdni, 
i^he G^dhdri herself entered the door, and all in tears said to 
him : — 0 Krishna, had you no compassion for me, and did 
you deem it right that all my sons should be slaughtered 
And with these words she fell down in a swoon. And 
Krishna^s heart burnt within him, and he burst into tears, 
fearing that (idndhdri was really dead, and he cdled for 
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mm0 sweet odows mA epmMeA them upcmlier face. And lam&krw 
Bhritar&sktra also^came and laid GWndhM^s head upon his 
knees, and aftei‘ a considerable time she began to revive. — — 

Krishna then said to her : — '' Yon are not as other women Mies 
are, so as to lose all power of patience and resignation; or 
not to know that there is no remedy against the will of 
Providence : Were you not always aware from the conduct 
of your two sons, Duryodhana and Duhsdsana, that such a 
day as this must certainly await them ? Will you not allow 
of yourself that in all this business no one is to blame but 
your sons? You yourself know what counsel I gave to 
Duryodhana, when I came here as ambassador from the 
Pdndavas : Now consider that these Pdndavas are also your 
sons, and have done nothing but in self-defence ; and that 
what has befallen your own sons is only what your sons 
were desirous of inflicting upon the Pdndavas : You are a 
woman of great understanding ; say now whether what has 
befallen your sons can be attributed as a crime to any one 
but Duryodhana : Do not therefore make a useless clamour, 
but submit with patience, and eternal paradise will here- 
after be your portion from God : You are a woman of that 
profound sanctity, that if you were only once to utter a curse 
against the whole world, God would for your sake involve 
it in destruction ; but if, seeing that your sons are already 
slain, you should now curse the Pdndavas, who will fulfil 
every filial duty to you and your husband a thousand times 
better than was done by your own sons, what advantage 
could possibly accrue to you ? 

G^ndhdri listened attentively to all these arguments, and GAndh^’srepiy 

,, n , . *0 Krishna. 

said to Krishna : — I pray God to bless you for having 
awakened me from the state of grief in which I was plunged 
by the loss of my children, so that I was very nearly utter- 
ing a curse against the Pdndavas : But I am now aware that 
what you have said is just and right, and that I have no 
remedy but resignation : But now you must take care of 
this aged, blind, grief- stricken, broken-hearted husband of 
mine ; and do not let too much evil overwhelm him, nor his 
eneimes work their will upon him/^ 
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HlBTOET Of Krialma answered ter : — Fear not, for Raja Yndliisli^ 

perform every filial duty to your husband Dhrita- 

r&shtra a thousand times better than was ever done by 

Duryodhana ; and the MaMraja will be a thousand times 

better treated by the Pdndavas than ever he was by his own 

sons ; and if Duryodhana and Duhsdsana were your sons, 

Yudhishthira and Aijuna will be your slaves/^ And Gdnd- 

Eetuww to the hdrf was consoled by these words of Krishna ; and Krishna 

^nda.vM in4he then returned to the Pandavas, who had taken up their 
camp of the , . , , tt- j 

lUuravM. quarters for tlie night in the camp of the Kauravas ; and 

he entered the presence of Yudhishthira and related to him 

all that had occurred during his visit at Hastinapur. 
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The foregoing narrative of the events of the last 
day of the great war is deeply interesting, but calls 
for little comment. The mythical references to 
Krishna are however singularly suggestive ; both as 
regards his strange counsel during the battle between 
Bhfma and Duryodhana, and his mythical mission 
to Hastindpur at the conclusion of the war. Upon 
the former point it may be remarked that Duryod- 
hana had hitherto displayed a peculiar enmity to- 
wards Krishna ; or, to use a later and more mythi- 
cal form of expression, he had ever opposed the 
worship of Krishna, and disbelieved in his divine 
nature. For some strange reason, which can scarce- 
ly be fathomed, the deaths of the three leading 
heroes of the Kauravas are ascribed to Krishna’s 
interference, although each case involved a moral 
delinquency. He caused the death of Drona by 
suggesting the lie which was told as regards Aswat- 
thdma. He caused the death of Kama by counsel- 
ling Aijuna to shoot an arrow when Kama was 
trying to raise his chariot-wheel from the earth. 
Finally, he suggested the foul blow with the mace 
beneath the waist by which Duryodhana was mor- 
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tally wounded by31ifma. Accordingly the divine histobt or 
hero is bitterly reproached by Duryodhana for these Pi*T n. 
offences ; and the difficulty is to understand why the Krishmn- 
Brahmanical compilers should have attributed such 
undoubted deviations from morality to their own 
particular deity. Possibly they desired to transfer orf^nofthe 
the guilt from responsible heroes to an irresponsible 
Supreme Being. The narrative of Yudhishthira’s 
lie, of Aijuna’s unfair shot, and of Bhfma’s foul blow, 
may have been related in the original tradition, 
without any reference to Krishna, and without any 
attempt at palliation, simply because at that early 
period they were not opposed to the moral sense of 
the community. In the Brahmanical age however 
such deeds were by no means creditable to the na- 
tional heroes; although when changed to religious 
mysteries, and ascribed to an incarnation of the 
Supreme Being, they might be treated as acts which 
mere humanity could not venture to praise or con- 
demn. 

The mission of Krishna to console the blind Ma- 
hdraja Dhritardshtra, and the Rdni Gdndhdri, for-S,“ctaSer"of 
the slaughter of their sons, and, above all, to recon- 
cile the bereaved pair to the murderers of their sons, 
is a circumstance which is far more in accordance 
with the religious character of Krishna, who is not 
unfrequently represented as a consoler in times of 
sorrow and suffering. Indeed, the tone of thought 
which prevails throughout this portion of the poem 
sufficiently indicates its later origin ; and it may be 
safely passed over as a pure invention and interpo- 
lation of the Brahmanical compilers. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 


THE REVENGE OP ASWATThImA. 

HisTOET OP The great war of Bhdrata was now over. The 
pi»™rL cause of the Pdndavas had triumphed. Duryodhana 
Termtuationof ^^8 lying mortally wounded upon the plain of Ku- 
triumph of the rukshetra, and of all his numerous followers only 
Throe warriors three remained alive. But these three were still 
of ihe‘:^iS»ra 9 prepared to renew the struggle ; a circumstance that 
tends to confirm the view that the war turned upon 
single combats, and that the forces engaged might 
have been counted by tons or hundreds rather than 
by millions or billions. Amongst these three men 
was one named AswatthAma. He was the son of the 
old preceptor Drona, and had fought, like his father, 
on the side of the Kauravas, but had hitherto made 
Tow of Aawat. no figuTO in the history. When however Drona was 

vii&tuft, 80 X 1 or ^ ^ 

Dlirishta-dyumna on the fifteenth day of 
father. ^ the war, Aswatthdma had sworn to be revenged on 
his father’s murderer; and on the night of the last 
day of the war circumstances occurred which en- 
abled him to fulfil his vow. Yudhishthira and his 
brethren were sleeping in the camp of the Kauravas, 
on the opposite side of the lake ; but all their sur- 
viving followers and servants, together with their 
wife Draupadf and their five sons, were sleeping in 
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their own entrenched camp in apparently the most hibtobt of 
perfect security, having, as they supposed, not a single pabi iL 

enemy remaining alive who was capable of working 
them any harm. The story of the revenge of As- 
watthdma is as follows : — 

Now it was on the evening' of the eighteenth and last Night of the 
day of the great war that the Pdndavas had left Dufyodhana 
on the plain of Kurukshetra, and that Krishna had visited 
Dhritardshtra and Gandh&i at Hastindpur. And when Dur- Duryo^ana^ 
yodhana was left by the Pdndavas, he sat up in spite of his ai^e upon the 
wound, and cleansed his face from blood and dust, and 
bound up his hair. Meantime Aswattlidma, Kripa, and The three 
Kritavarman perceived that the Pdndavas had departed ; of lus^y 
and they came out of their place of concealment, and pre- 
sented themselves to Duryodhana; and when the people 
whom Yudhishthira had stationed to tako care of the Eaja, 
saw those warriors approaching, they ran away. And when Thoir groat 
the three warriors came near to Duryodhana, and beheld his 
wretched condition, they rolled themselves in the dust and 
wept aloud. And Aswatthdma said to Duryodhana : — You Aswatth&ma 

1 n 1 n 1 ■r\ v-i offers to slav the 

know how Dhnshta-dyumna slew my father Drona, and how 
with like treachery Bhima has worked this evil upon you : 

If now you will lay your commands upon mo, I will this 
very night go and slay every one of the Piindavas.^^ Dur- 
yodhana then bade Kripa brinff Aswatthdma before him : watthAma Chief 

^ ^ ^ command. 

and Kripa took Aswatthdma^s hand, and did as he was com- and directs him 
manded. Duryodhana then said: — now appoint you, 
Aswatthdma, to be Chief in my room.^^ And Raja Dur- 
yodhana turned to the other two, Kripa and Kritavarman, 
and said : — Henceforth do you look upon Aswatthdma as 
you have hitherto looked upon me.^^ And Aswatthdma 
kissed the ground, and uttered a prayer for the Raja ; and 
the Raja said : — The time of my death has now arrived, 
and it is my wish that you go this very night and slay all 
the Pdndavas and their army, and bring me the head of 
Bhima, that on beholding it I may go out of this world with- 
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out regret.^^ So sayiug^ tlie stpengtH of Duryodhana again 
failed him^ and lie fainted away from weakness and pain. 

After Duryodhana had thus appointed Aswatthdmai son 
of Dronai to be Chief and Commander in his own steady the 
three warriors took leave of the dying Baja and went their 
way. And they sat down under a tree to c5onsult what they 
should do ; and Aswatthdma said : — I have already re- 
ceived the orders of the Baja to slay all the Pdndavas this 
very night, and I must now do something or forfeit my 
head.^^ And Aswatthdma saw that a large number of crows 
were roosting in the tree; and presently an owl came, and 
killed the crows one by one, without alarming the others. 
And Aswatthdma said to his two companions : — This owl 
instructs me how to act towards my enemies if they be too 
numerous : It is to kill them by night one after the other, 
without making any noise that will disturb the rest : Give 
me your advice ! Shall I go and fall upon our enemies, par- 
ticularly upon Dhrishta-dyumna,who slew my father Drona?^^ 
Kripa replied : — You are well aware that Duryodhana will 
now certainly die, and we have already done very much in 
his service : My opinion is that we should betake ourselves ^ 
to Mahdraja Dhritardshtra and the Bdni Gdndhdrl, and men- 
tion this scheme to them ; and then if they order us to set 
about it we should do so, but that otherwise we should not 
move in the matter.” And both Kripa and Kritavarman 
strongly urged Aswatthdma, but he would not listen to 
them, saying : — These people have slain my father, and I 
am confident that they will all be sleeping after their vic- 
tory ; and if I do not watch this opportunity for revenge, I 
am very sure I shall' never meet with another; and the 
grief that now overburthens my heart will never be assuaged 
as long as I live : If I conquer in this effort it is well ; 
otherwise if I am killed I do not care : So do not interrupt 
me, but leave me to my purpose : In the beginning of the 
wdT I ought not to have taken up arms at all, because I am 
a Brdhman; and I should have occupied myself in study and 
prayer: But now that I have launched my life upon the 
torrent of war, I must fight to some purpose : The least that 
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I can do id to rerengS^ mj fatliop^s blood upon bis enemies, 
and if I do not accomplish this, what can I say for myself?*^ 
Kripa replied ; — Since you are so sore upon your father^s 
death, I pray you to remember that it is wrong to fall upon 
our foes unawares ; Stay now till morning, and we will all 
three go and fight the Pdndavas fairly, and see to whom the 
great god Siva will give the victory : Let us sleep now, and 
to-morrow set our faces to the battle/^ Aswatthdma said : 
- — Bage will not let me sleep, but you may go to sleep and 
welcome/^ Kripa answered : — I only advise you that it is 
a most enormous crime to slay people in their sleep ; for the 
rest, do as you please/^ Aswatthdma said : — Wh^t you 
have counselled is very true, but however much I strive with 
myself, I cannot let the slaughter of my father go un- 
punished ; and if I can but accomplish the death of Dhrishta- 
dyumna, let what may come to pass, be it going to heaven 
or going to hell/^ 

When Aswatthdma had done speaking, he rose up and 
harnessed his horses to his chariot, and he put on his armour 
and drove off ; and when Kripa and Kritavarman saw that 
advice had no effect upon him, they both followed after him. 
And Aswatthdma went straight to the camp of the Pdndavas. 
Now Raja Yudhishthira and his four brethren were at that 
time in the camp of the Kauravas, where they had found 
much spoil, and had taken up their quarters for the night ; 
but their five sons by Draupadi, and all the other Chieftains 
of the army, were in their own camp, sleeping soundly in 
their several quarters in perfect security, and Draupadi also 
was sleeping in the camp. Now the camp of the Pdndavas 
was surrounded by a deep trench, so contrived as to have 
only one gate or entrance ; and there was no way of entry 
on any other side. And when Aswatthdma came to the 
gate he saw that his two friends were following behind ; and 
he requested them to stay and guard the entrance, whilst he 
went in and worked his revenge. He then passed through 
the gate without seeing any oue; and went straightway to 
the quarters of Dhrishta-dyumna ; and he saw Dhrishta- 
dymnna sleeping in splendour with all his women sitting 
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HISTDET Of ahoxkt Wm. And tlie women wexe tlmnderstricken at the 
f approach of AswatthAma, and he went and kicked Dhrishta- 
dyumna on the head^ and awoke him from his sleep. Then 
Dhrishta-dymnna beheld Aswatthdma standing before him 
with a drawn sword, and he cried out : — What cowardice 
is this to fall unawares upon a naked man ! And Aswat- 
thdma struck him on the head with the back of the sword 
Srawmingofthe and broke his skull. Then the women began to scream and 
general’ confa- Aswatthdma rushed out, and no one knew who he was ; but 
the people of Dhrishta- dyumna, who had come out with 
drawn swords on heaving the alarm, seeing a man rush out 
from the quarters of their Chief with a naked sword, ran 
hastily after him. And Aswatthdma killed a great number 
of them, and in their confusion many of them killed each 
other. 

The five sons of Now it SO happened that Draupadf had come into the 

rush put and are camp that very night with her five sons whom she had borne 
glam by Aswat- , t ° t t •. i 

thtma. to the Pandavas. And the young men were roused by the 
noise and alarm, and hearing that some one had killed 
Dhrishta-dyumna, who was the brother of their mother, they 
armed themselves and ran out to revenge him. And Aswat- 
thdma fell upon the five sons of the Pdndavas one after the 
other, and cut them down and slow them one after the other. 
^among8?^e camp was in horrible confusion, and the people, 

gerv^t^of ^he Tushed out from their several quarters, fell upon each 

Ptodavgg. other in their alarm, and fathers slew their sons and sons their 

fathers, and no man knew what was done either by himself 
or by the others. And every one who tried to escape by the 
gate of the camp was cut down and slain by Kripa and Krita- 
varman, whom Aswatthama had posted there. And Aswat- 
thdma found a great pile of firewood in the camp, and he set 
it on fire, and by the light of the flame he discovered and 
slew very many. And the horrors of that night surpassed 
all that had occurred during the eighteen days of the war, 
for Krishna and the Pdndavas were sleeping far away in the 
quarters of Duryodhana, but all their followers and servants 
innumerable had been left behind in the camp of the Pdnda* 
aye gong of vas.' And Aswatthdma cut off the heads of the five sons' of 

P&ndavag. 
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Draupadfj and camedThem in liis hands ; and he made his history op 
escape through the gate of the camp^ and joined Kripa and li 

Kritayarman^ and he boasted that he had avenged his father^s 

blood, and proposed that they should return to Duryodhana, 
and acquaint him with their victory. 

After this the three warriors proceeded to the spot where The three war- 
they had left Duryodhana ; and on their way they saw the BSyofina^.^ 
wolves and the jackals devouring the^ bodies of those who 
had been slain in the great war, as they lay on the plain of 
Kurukshetra. When they approached the Eaja, they found 
him fallen in the midst of blood and dust, but with a portion 
of his senses still remaining, and they sat down near him 
and began to weep. Then Duryodhana looked up and knew 
who they were, and he made signs with his hand to ask them 
whence they came. Aswatthama said : — A curse bo on us Aswatth&ma * 

n 1 • 1 • 1 -r , , ^ passes off the 

for being alive while you are in this state : Nevertheless, I heads of the 

° ' sons for the 

have brought you something which even yet wall give you f 
joy.^^ Hearing this, Duryodhana, notwithstanding his weak- 
ness, raised himself up and asked what he had got. As- 
watthdma answered : — I have this night killed all the five 
Pdndavas with their whole army, and here are their five 
heads.^^ When Duryodhana heard these words ho leaped Exultation of 
up a full cubit from his place, and said : — Do you really 
speak truth ? Then Aswatthama produced the heads, and 
Duryodhana desired that they should be shown to him one 
by one, which was done; and as the day had not fully 
dawned, and as the heads of the five sons of the Pandavas 
were perfect semblances of their respective fathers, Duryod- 
hana thought as he beheld them in the hands of Aswatthama 
that they were the real heads of the Pdndavas. And Dur- Duiyo^dhana ^ 
yodhana said : — 0 Aswatthama, you have entirely taken of BMma's son, 

, - , TT., , , , . and discovers 

away my gnef, and now give me Bhima^s head into my own 
hand.^^ And Aswatthdma gave him the head of Bhlma^s 
son ; and Duryodhana took it and squeezed it with all his 
might, until the skull burst in. Duryodhana then said : — 

" Alas, Aswatthdma, this can never be the head of Bhima, 
which must be vastly too strong and hard to be broken 
between my hands.'^ And Duryodhana then asked for the 


the imposture 
by crushing the 
skull. 
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HisTOBT OF otlier heads, and examined them, and he perceived that they 
the heads of the sons of Dranpadi, and not those of 

her husbands ; and he instantly fell into the most profound 

AmS^A^a fbr exclaimed : — 0 Aswatthdma, you have done a 

theSSSoSt^ horrid deed in slaying these harmless youths, and thus cut- 
•Que. ting short my whole race : Had these young men lived they 

would have preserved our name alive: My enmity was 
against the Pundavas, and not against these innocents.^^ 
Saying this Duryodhana leaned his head upon the knees of 
Kritavarman and immediately expired. And the three 
warriors looked on and wept ; and then reflecting that the 
Pdndavas would soon discover the mischief of the night, and 
hasten to pursue them, they said to each other: — ^^Baja 
Duryodhana is now dead, and the Pandavas will presently 
come and take away his body, and this is no place for us.^^ 
So each one mounted his chariot and fled. 

Now when Aswatthdma had taken his revenge in the camp 
of the Pdndavas, one quarter of the night still remained ; 
and the charioteer ofDhrishta-dyumna mounted his master^s 
chariot and set off for the camp of the Kauravas ; and at day- 
break he arrived at the quarters of Yudhishthira and his 
brethren, and informed them of all that had occurred. Then 
Raja Yudhishthira fell down in a swoon, and all his bre- 
thren thought him dead, and began most bitterly to bewail 
him ; but Krishna consoled them, and said that Yudhish- 
thira was certainly alive, and ordered some perfumed water 
to be brought, and sprinkled it plentifully on his face. After 
some time Yudhishthira came to himself, and turning his 
face towards Krishna, he said : — " What grief upon grief is 
this that comes on us every moment ? This unfortunate 
Draupadl, who for thirteen years has endured for our sakes 
so many miseries and afflictions in the jungle, has no sooner 
come into the camp, and seen her sons and kinsmen, than 
the worst of all calamities has befallen her in the loss of her 
brother Dhrishta-dyumna and all her five sons : I much 
fear that this misfortune will cause her death.^^ Krishna 
answered : — The decree of the great god Siva is without 
remedy, and there is now no resource but resignation ; and 
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it is your duty to return him thanks for your own pre- history of 
servation, and to live in hopes that he will bestow upon 

you other children/^ Eaja Yudhishthira then sent his — 

brother Nakula to bring Draupadi that he might comfort 
her. And when Draupadi came she was weeping very bit- 
terly ; and she said fco her husbands : — You have been wan- ^upadi dc- ^ 
dering thirteen years in the desert and jungle in the hope 
at the end to enjoy the happiness of having your child- 
ren about you ; and now that you have seen Abhimanyu, 
and all my five sons, slain by your enemies, have you 
still the inclination to be Eajas, and to rule the world and 

flaunt tipon thrones Yudhishthira and Krishna both cpnsoied by 
. . Yudhishthira 

replied to her, saying : — You are the daughter of a great and Krishna. 

and wise Eaja, and there are now no such women in the 
whole world as Kunti and Gandhari : You should first re- 
flect upon the number of sons and brothers and other kins- 
men they have lost in this great war, and not act like other 
women who have no reflection, and whose example leads 
YOU to make this outcry. Then Draupadi was somewhat Prays for re- 

•' ^ ^ venge upon 

consoled, and she replied : — I feel myself tranquillized by Aswatthama. 
your words, but can you with all your valour and prowess 
hold it allowable that the son of a Brahman, like this As- 
watthdma, should slaughter my brother and sons with im- 
punity ? She then turned to Bhima, and said : — Can 
you, stout as you are, permit Aswatthama to do all this mis- 
chief without sufiering for it ? If you do not bring me his head 
let me never see your face again.^^ Yudhishthira answered ^preieSt?l^at 
her : — Aswatthdma is a Brdhman and the son of our tutor a 

Drona : If he has committed any crimes, Vishnu, who is SSfrevenge ^ 
superior to all gods, will certainly avenge it on him ; and y^hSiuf 
what good will it do you to have him slain ? Will it bring 
your sons and brother to life again ? Leave him to God, for 
Vishnu will certainly revenge on him the wrong he has done 
to you and us.^^ Draupadi said : — I will not then insist 
upon his death, but I have heard that he has upon his head 
a precious jewel that will illuminate the darkest night and watthfina. 
protect its possessor against every enemy ; and that jewel 
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you must take from him and give it me, and the loss of it 
will be worse to him than the loss of his life.” 

At these words of Draupadl, Bhima mounted his chariot 
and set off in pursuit of Aswatthdma, and Arjuna and Krishna 
followed after. And Aquna and Krishna overtook Aswat- 
thdma on the banks of the Ganges, and compelled him to 
give up the jewel. And the jewel was given to Bhima. 
And Bhima went to Braupadi, and found her in tears, and 
he said to her : — O Braupadi, do you not remember that 
day when the Kauravas insulted you and drove us all out of 
the city of Hastindpur, and when I came to you and bade you 
not to grieve, for that the day should come when their own 
wives should dishevel their hair in sorrow for their husbands ? 
Then you said that you would not care if all your sons wore 
slain, and all your husbands save one, so long as that one 
could revenge your affliction upon the Kauravas : Now all 
we five brethren are alive, and all the Kauravas are slain, and 
their wives are dishevelling their hair for them, according 
to your wish : What better then could have happened 
than for your sons to be slain in battle and so go to para- ^ 
dise? And hero too is Aswatthama^s jewel for you, which 
you demanded ; so take it, and give thanks to God.” Then 
Braupadi was entirely consoled by these words, and she 
took the jewel and gave it to Yudhishthira, saying: — Yud- 
hishthira is now the Maharaja, and it becomes him to wear 
this j ew el upon hi s head.” So Yudhishthira wore the j ewel on 
his head, and it appeared as resplendent as the sun, and all 
the people cried out : — Long live Maharaja Yudhishthira! ” 

Meanwhile Maharaja Bhritarashtra, together with his 
wife Gundhari, and his brother's widow Kunti, and all the 
women of the family, set out to behold the field of Kunik- 
shetra where the great war had been fought between the 
Kauravas and the Piindavas. And as they journeyed they 
met with the three warriors, Aswatthdma, Kripa, and Krita- 
varman, who had worked such terrible mischief in the camp 
of the Pdndavas. And the three men said to Bhritardshtra ; 
— Your sons engaged in a desperate war, and are now gone 
to the mansions of Indra ; and our whole army is destroyed. 
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and we are the only three survivors/^ Kripa then said to 
Gdndhdri; — Ed.nl, your sons have fought so bravely, 
that they are now enjoying happiness and glory jn the man- 
sions of Indra : Lament not therefore for them ! Nor have 
the Pdndavas obtained an easy victory, for we three entered 
their camp in the night time, and slew their sons ^nd many 
of their heroes : Take comfort therefore and permit us to 
depart, for wo are flying for our lives from tho Pandavas/^ 
So saying the three took their leave and proceeded towards 
the river Ganges ; and on their way they parted from each 
other and followed three different directions ; and then it 
was that Arjuna came up with Aswatthama, and took from 
him the jewel. 


HISTOBT OF 
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The terrible picture which tho foreproinsr narra- Eeviowofthe' 

. r* . . , • 1 foregoing story 

tivo calls, up to the imagination comprises, perhaps, ofAswaS”®* 
some of the most graphic scenes in tho history of ” 
the war. After many days of battle and slaughter, Appearance of 

- - . /» Tjr 1 1 .1 11 the plain of 

the plain of Kurukshetra was as silent as death. 

The sounding of war-shells, the beating of drums, the 
the shouts of combatants, and the shrieks of tho 
wounded, had passed away. The plain was covered 
with the corpses of the fallen ; and amongst them 
the dying Chieftain of the Kauravas was lying upon 
the bare earth in mortal agony of mind and body, 
but thirsting like a wounded tiger for the blood of 
his enemies. Meantime, the triumphant Pdndavas 
and their party were reposing in two camps on either 
side of the lake ; the five brethren in the deserted 
camp of their defeated enemy, and their family and 
followers in their own camp. Of all tho forces ot Passionate flc- 

. T revenge 

the Kauravas none remained alive excepting As- 
watthdma and his two associates ; and at evening 
time these three warriors paid a visit to the prostrate 
Duryodhana. The talk then was only of revenge. 

The dying Raja passionately called upon Aswat- 
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HI8TOST o» thima to go and slay all the PAndavas, and, above 
all, to bring him the bead of Bhfma, that he might 
die without sorrow ; and Aswatthdma was equally 
prepared on his part to revenge the defeat of his 
Raja and the death of his father, 
oompari^ The suhsequeulfvengeance of Aswatthdma forms, 
AsSSttiiStM perhaps, one of the most barbarous incidents oi the war. 
£lrt»rou?&- One horrible night has indeed been described, during 
ww.‘ “ ® which armies mangled and slaughtered each other be- 
neath the glare of torchlight, and carried about with 
ghastly exultation the bleeding heads of friends and 
kinsmen. Again, the scene in which Bhlma drinks 
the blood of his murdered enemy is revolting to the 
last degree. But in botli cases the passions of the 
combatants were stirred up to the highest pitch by 
the fury of the hand-to-hand struggle. The mas- 
sacre, however, in the camp of the Pandavas was 
widely different. It was revenge inflicted upon* 
sleeping and unarmed men, and upon sons instead 
of fathers ; and, perchance, a more hateful form of 
vengeance has scarcely ever been perpetrated.* 

Effect of the At sunset on the evening of the last day of the 

t£eOTi'‘Sovour- great war, Aswatthama and his two associates were 
sitting beneath a tree. Aswattluima was burning 
for wholesale vengeance, whilst smarting under a 
sense of weakness and helplessness. To a rudo 
warrior, who implicitly believed in omens as lessons 
or warnings, the incident of an owl pouncing upon 
the birds, one at a time, as they were sleeping upon 
a tree, could not fail to produce a marvellous efiect. 
“ Thus,” he cried, “ will I slay the Pandavas ! ” 
He accordingly entered the Pdndava camp, leaving 

1 A scene somewhat similar is to be found in Homer (Iliad, Book x.), where 
Diomed and Ulysses surprise the Thracian camp. 
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hia two companioiw to guard the only means of histobt of 
entrance or exit. Then followed the attack upon ’ 

the sleeping Dhrishta-dyumna, the slaughter of the 
naked man, the midnight panic, the horrible confu- 
sion of friends and foes, the escape of the murderer 
with the five heads of the sons of the Pdndavas, 
and the dreary walk over the plain at early morn- 
ing, when the first light of dawn just disclosed the 
wolves and jackals who were still feasting upon the 
bodies of the slain. 

But another scone was yet to follow, which no rifafure of g™. 

^ ^ ^ ^ tilled revenge 

one could have portrayed or imagined saving an 
Oriental bard who could fully sympathize in the joy 
of gratified revenge. In the dim light of early 
morning the throe warriors once more stood by the 
side of the dying Baja. For a brief interval Dur- 
yodhana was deceived. For a brief interval ho was 
led to believe that the heads of his hated kinsmen 
were before him ; and forgetting his wounds and 
losses, ho rejoiced in the completeness of his re- 
venge. He took the supposed skull of his murderer, 
and crushed it between his hands; and then the 
truth suddenly flashed upon him. The light of the 
rising sun fell upon the countenances of the dead, 
and he saw that the heads were those of the sons 
and not of the fathers. Thus his joy was turned 
to the deepest grief, and he leaned upon the knees 
of Kritavarman, and expired in an agony of 
sorrow. 

The concluding portion of the narrative of As- 
watthdma’s revenge has been so hopelessly falsified ^S!“*^** 
by the Brahmanical compilers that it is wanting not 
only in poetical justice but in human interest. 

The story of Aswatthdma’s jewel or amulet appears 



86$ Tim mahX bhXrata. 

*”wDu.^ to a myth, i^obably in the oiiginal tradition 
E^n. Bhlina pursued Aswatthdma to the death, and 
brought his head to Draupadi. As, how^^, 
Aswatthdma is said to have been a Brdhman, the 
fable of the jewel has apparently taken the place of 
the story of the murder; as the slaughter of a 
Brahman would be especially offensive to the Brah* 
manical compilers. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE RECONCILIATION OF THE LIVING AND BURIAL 
OF THE DEAD. 

A NEW scene now opens in the story of the histobt of 
M ah^ Bharata, namely, tlie reconciliation between pabi h'. 
the blind Maharaja and the men who had murdered Attempts to 
Ills sons. 1 his reconciliation is said to nave been Maharaja with 

the PAiidavas. 

previously effected by Krishna during his niuht visit Mythical efforts 

f TT , • r 1 1 1 • 1 . ® 1 1 . , • KMshna and 

to Hastinapur ; but, as already indicated, this portion vyisa. 
of the narrative appears to be an interpolation of 
modern date. Like most of the mythical accounts 
of Krishna it contains some beautiful expressions of 
sympathy ; but at the same time it is evident that 
such a mission would be ill-timed and useless. It is 
also worthy of remark that a similar visit is ascribed 
to the officious Vydsa, and is of course equally 
mythical in its origin and character. Indeed, the 
language of both Krishna and Vydsa is strained and 
artificial. It is impossible to conceive that parents, 
whose sons were still lying dead upon the field ofp^^te^"he 
battle, could be consoled by the assurance that those KS” 
s6m had perished in consequence of their injustice ; 
or by the still more extravagant assurance that the 
murderers would take the places of those sons, and 
would prove themselves to be even more loyal and 
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hi btc^ ot obedient. Such an idea may be justly regarded as 
Past il tbe ignoraut conception of some Brahmanical com- 
vinttf piler, who had led a life of celibacy, and whoj^ras 
imable to realize that enduring affection and 
oomptten. unreasoning devotion which the true mother feels 
intervi^be. for the wopst of her sons. But the story of the in- 
f®J^view between the Mah&aja and the Pdndavas on 
^•fterthe battle seems to fall under a different 

Neomityfor* Category. The Pdndavas were victors who had 

feigned recon- ° 

ciiiation. established their claim to the Eaj against the sons of 
the Mahdraja by force of arms, but who were yet 
desirous of appearing to be on good terms with the 
Mahdraja whose sovereignty they would be expected 
to acknowledge. The Mahdraja, on the other hand, 
although nominally the Sovereign, was virtually the 
representative of the defeated party, and his very life 
was at the mercy of the conquerors. Thus whilst a 
real reconciliation was perhaps impossible, a feigned 
reconciliation was absolutely indispensable to both 
parties. Accordingly, it will be seen that the Pdn- 
davas prostrated themselves in turns at the feet of 
the Mahdraja and the Rdnf, and that some sort of 


explanation or apology was offered and accepted ; 
but the real feelings of the bereaved parents will be 
«ndB4ni. readily perceived from an attempt of the Mahdraja 
to crush Bhima in his embrace, and from the sudden 


shriek of the Rdni that the smell of her son was upon 
them. 


S^iShI** ** The narrative of this reconciliation, real or 
feigned, is as follows : — 

Mw^Sted^y Meantime Yudhishthira had heard that Maharaja Dhri- 
SrfSiMtfhe®"* ^^’^shtra had left the city of Hastindpur for the field of bat- 
Habdr^ja. tlej and he went forward to meet him, accompanied by his 
brethren and by Krishna, and by Draupadi, and by all the 
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women of Dhrislita-dyTflbana. And after U wHle, Yudhish- history op 
thira saw the Mah&raja approaching ; and all the women of 

the Kaurayas accompanied the Mahdraja, and rent the air 

witli their lamentations; and Yudhishthira passed by the 
women, and went on to the Mahdraja, and fell at his feet, prostrate them^ 
Then the other Pdndavas, each one declaring his name to feerof the^® 
the blind Mahdraja, fell at his feet in like manner. And 
Dhritardshtra embraced Yudhishthira, and said : — Where The Mahjraja 

calls for Bhuna, 

is Bhlma?^^ Now as it was well known that Bhima had »nd receives his 

image in his 

slain Duryodhana, as well as a great number of the sons of stead. 
Dhritardshtra, Krishna had been fearful of introducing him, 
lest the aged Mahdraja should vent his wrath upon him. 

And it so happened that in former days Duryodhana had 
ordered to be made an image of Bhima, upon which image 
he was accustomed to try his strength ; and when the Ma- 
hdraja called for Bhima, Krishna gave him this image, and 
said : — Here is Bhlma.^^ Then the Mahdraja opened his crushes the 
arms, and under pretence of embracing Bhima, he crushed 
the image to pieces ; and he then fell down exhausted and ^Jdere? of his 
fainting, with blood issuing from his mouth. After a long Repents the 
time he came to himself and began to weep ; and when those “■“‘Sweeps, 
around him asked why ho wept, ho replied : — Bhima was 
as one of my own sons, and his death has not brought any 
of my other sons to life, and. I have slain him to no purpose.^^ 

Then Sanjaya, his charioteer, who stood by, told him what Undeceived by 
Krishna had done, and how it was not Bhima that he had 
crushed, but the iron image which Duryodhana had made. 

And Dhritardshtra turned to Krishna, and said : — 0 Krish- 
na, you have done excellently well.^^ He then called for the Embraces the 

f* j.'i_ T. 1 * T. j Pfiindavas in 

nve brethren one by one, and again embraced them; and turn, 
when Bhima presented himself, the Mahdraja laughed, and 
said ; — What if I should now give you another squeeze ? 

Bhima replied : — I am your slave, and if you order me I 

will be my own executioner.^^ Dhritardshtra said : — You The rcconciiia. 

*' tion. 

are now all my sons, and the only remaining children of my 
brother Pdndu : All that has happened to my sons was of 
their own seeking, and arose from their envy against you.^^ 

And Dhritardshtra began to weep again, and Yudhish- 
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F&ndavas end 
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Tudhishihira's 

excuses. 
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Bhima for hav- 
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Bhima’s denial. 
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self. 


G&ndhihi sends 
the P&iidavas to 
their mother 
Kunti. 


Joy of Kunti, 


thira and Krislma and all tte otliers began to weep Yntb 
bim. 

After this Yudhishthira and his brothers, together with 
Krishna, took leave of the Mahdraja and proceeded to wait 
upon GAndhdH. Yudhishthira advanced and kissed her feet, 
and she took him in her arms, and they both wept aloud. 
Gdndhdrl then said : — The smell of Duryodhana is upon 
you all;^^ and screaming out she fell down in a swoon. 
When she recovered Yudhishthira said to her : — 0 mother, 
it must be clear to you that we had no alternative in the 
affair of Duryodhana ; for what could we do when he would 
not allow us bread to eat as the condition of our service ? 
Gdndhdrl replied : — Say nothing, 0 Eaja, about it, for I 
know that you speak only what is true and right, and that 
all which has befallen my sons was but the fruit of their 
refusal to take the advice of myself and my husband ; and 
now that they are gone, may God preserve you to mo in the 
room of Duryodliana,^^ Arjuna then came and kissed her 
feet, as did Bhima also; and Gandhari said to Bhima:— 
^^You drank the blood of my son Duhsdsana.*^^ Bhima 
replied : — ^^No, I did not drink it : I took some of it in my 
hands and rubbed it about my face, but I did not drink it ; 
and I only said that I drank it for the sake of frightening 
the othors.^^ At this moment Baja Yudhishthira stepped 
forward, and laid his head at the feet of Gandharl, and said 
0 mother, it was I who killed your sons, and do you lay 
all the blame upon me, and say nothing to the others.^^ 
Gdndhdrl then asked for Draupadl, and said to her : — You 
and I are in the same affliction, for your sons also are slain ; 
but what can I do ? There is no remedy against the behests 
of the great god Siva.^^ She then said to Yudhishthira and 
his brethren : — ‘^It is now nearly fourteen years since your 
mother Kunti had the pleasure of seeing you : Go now and 
see her ! And the five Pdndavas went accordingly ; and 
when Kunti heard that her sons were coming she fainted 
for joy ; and when Yudhishthira and his brethren came up 
and found her in that condition, Yudhishthira took hold of 
his mother’s hand, and after a time she came to herself. 
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And the sons of Kuntl-iBame and laid their heads at her feet history op 
one by one, and she embraced and kissed each of them in p^^n. 

turn, and wept at seeing the wounds they had received in 

the great war. Then Draupadi approached her, and Kunti, hEj^thelr ^hlads 
knowing that her children had been so lately slain, wept for Affecting i^et- 
her; and Draupadi laid her head at Kunti^s feet and fainted 
away, and when she recovered, both the ladies wept so 
abundantly that all the bystanders were moved to tears. 

Meantime Gdndhdri came forward with all the widows of 
her sons who had been slain, and she said to Draupadi : — Gfimdh&ri pious- 
Weep not, my daughter, for your sorrows are not greater j^raupair 
than mine : We cannot toll what is decreed by fate : Thank 
God that the war is over, and weep not for the dead ; Let 
us now perform the necessary rites for the souls of the de- 
parted.^^ 

The foregoing narrative requires no comment. Review of the 
A general truthfulness to human nature is perceptible 
throughout. The story of the image said to have 
been made of Blifma may appear somewhat apocry- 
phal, but yet is not altogether beyond the bounds of 
probability.^ 

The next scene, which comprises the lamenta- Narrative of the 

' * funeral cere- 

tions of the women on the field of battle, and the 
subsequent burning of the dead, is very affecting. 

One point however is open to question. If the war 
really lasted eighteen days, and the general burning of eighteen 
the bodies did not take place until the day after the 
conclusion of the war, the corpses of those who were 
slain in the earlier battles must have lain in a state 
of perfect putrefaction. The question, however, is 

1 Duryodhana is said to have made an iron image of Bhima to try his strength 
upon it ; or he may have made an ordinary figure-head to knock about as a mani- 
festation of his hatred towards the original. In Mr Dickens* novel of “ The Old 
Curiosity Shop/’ Quilp, the evil character of the story, purchases an old wooden 
figure of an Admi]:al, to represent Kit, whom he hates ; and he strikes and muti- 
lates the image accordingly. The incident is true to human nature, and merely 
exhibits the natural force of the imagination. A mob will in like manner bum 
the effigy of the object of their detestation. 
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jrrofinii1,0li 
ofthewatam 
to ilie plain af 
SunikidMlNk 


9he women Bit 
by the dead 
bodiea of their 
huabanda. 


Lamentations of tiers/^ 
the widows. 


HisTOBT Of not an important one, and may be left unsolved, 
f AJHT It The narrative is as follows : — 

After this all the women dishevelled their hair, and 
offered up loud lamentations, and proceeded to the fatal plain 
of Kurukshetra ; and there they beheld the dead bodies of 
their husbands and fathers, sons ^aud brothers, who had 
been slain in the war. And each of the women went and 
sat down by the remains of him whom she had most loved, 
and whose death had caused her the greatest affliction. 
And Gdndhdri and Kuntf, accompanied by Yudhishthira and 
Krishna, went to the dead body of Duryodhana ; and when 
L^entiitions of Gdndhdrf saw that it was her own son, she fell down in a 
hwaoiiDuiyod. gwoon ; and after a long interval she revived, and said: — 
The wise and the learned always used to sit round this 
son of mine, and nearly all the Rajas of the earth took their 
stations near him, and prided themselves on it as a promo- 
tion, but this night the jackals alone have been his cour- 
The widow of Duryodhana likewise came with her 
hair dishevelled, and placed her husband^ s head upon her 
lap, and seated herself there ; and Gdndhdn said : — This 
woman, whom neither sun nor moon were once worthy to 
look upon, see how she now sits here bare-headed ! There 
too was the widow of the son of Duryodhana, and the widow 
of Kama, and the widow of Abhimanyu, and many others ; 
and Gdndhdn and all those widows bemoaned their several 
relations with so many tears, that none of those who were 
present could refrain from joining them in weeping. 

After this, Mahdraja Dhritardshtra said to Yudhish- 
My son, be pleased now to order that all the dead 
bodies should bo bumed.^^ And Dhritardshtra and Yudhish- 
thira jointly requested Vidura to superintend the perform- 
ance of the ceremony. And Vidura, who was the uncle of 
the Kauravas and Pdndavas, and Sanjaya, the charioteer of 
the Mahdraja, and Yuyutsu, the only surviving son of the 
Mahdraja, and Dhaumya, the family priest of the Pdndavas, 
all went out together to the field of battle. And they 
collected a large quantity of sandal and other odoriferous 
the burning, woods, and sweet oils, to form a pile on which to bum the 


Performanoe of 
the fhneral ritea . 
for the alain. , thira :* 
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bodies of the priiic{|>al warriors, sucb as Duryodhana, Kania> msTOat ot 
AbbimanyUj Drona, and others ; and they also collected many 

thousand mnle-loads of faggots and oil to bum the bodies of 

those of inferior note. And they ordered all the surviving Dead bodie* of 
charioteers of th6se Eajas who had been slain, to go through rdMdn^"th«Sr*’ 
the plain and point out the corpses of their respective masters, 
so that such Eajas might be burned separately according to 
their rank. And they took with thorn a thousand cart-loads 
of cloths, some fine and others coarse, to wrap up the dead 
bodies before burning. Then Vidura, and those appointed 
with him, went over the plain of Kurukshetra ; and they 
first took up with all reverence and ceremony the corpse of 
Duryodhana and burned it. Next the Eajas of the first Burning of the 
rank were wrapped in fine linen and burned with perfumes ; nwik. 
and amongst these were the other sons of Dhritardshtra, 
and the sons of Draupadi, and Abhimanyu, and Drona, and 
Kama, and the greater Eajas, such as Eaja Drupada and his 
son Dhrishta-dyumna, and Eaja Virata, and Eaja Jayadratha, 
and Eaja Sdlya, and many others. When this burning had 
been accomplished they kindled a mighty fire and burned Burning of the 
all the remaining bodies therein. After this, Yudhishthira bod^s!'”® 
and his brethren, accompanied by Krishna, went to bathe in Gan^^^^and^® 
the Ganges according to tho rule ; and taking up a handful 
of water for each kinsman that had been slain in tho battle, 
they sprinkled it in tho name of tho deceased ; and Yudhish- 
thira, at tho request of his mother Kiinti, sprinkled some 
water in the name of Kama. And Eaja Yudhishthira and of Yud- 

his brother Ariuna grieved very much for tho death of Aijuna for the 
" , ® '' . . . , death of Ka ma. 

Kama ; and the Eaja ordered great charities to be distributed 

in the name of Kama, and he took under his own protection 

all Karna^s women and young children, and provided for all 

his remaining dependents. And he called for one of Kamazs 

sons, who was sixteen years of age, and wept in his presence 

very much for the death of Kama : and he gave him a large Kindn^ of 

separate establishment and estate, and paid more attention 

to him than he did to his own sons : and he placed him dren, and de- 

under Aquna to teach him archery and all other military Kama. 

exercises. And he showed also great tenderness and affec- 
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H OTOBT Og ikm io iite irest of Kama’s cluldrenj and ^tertained his 
widows with all the kmdness of a near kinsman. But when 
’ tile principal wife of Elama, and mother of most of his child- 
ren, heard of the death of her husband, she heaved a deep 
sigh and expired ; and the rest of Kama’s •widows were bet- 
ter provided for by Yudhishthira than even his own women, 
and they had regular appointments for their maintenance. 

Tho picture furnished by the foregoing narrative 
of the burning of the slain apparently refers to a 
£!^»iZuiio ancient period of Hindd history. The promi- 
nent features are indicated with a realism which 
. seems to have appertained to the original tradition ; 
— ^the poor widows, with their long black hair dis- 
hevelled over their faces, sitting in an agony of grief 
by the corpses of those they loved ; the charioteers 
searching over the plain for the remains of their 
masters; the dead bodies wrapped in cloths and 
burning with oils and perfumes upon the funeral , 
sntt”Sirfta!“ piles-* there is no reference to the hateful Satf, 

tory allusion to 

the Br&hmaiis. 

® A more detailed account of the funeral ceremonies of the ancient Hindfis 
will bo found in the Hhm&yana, and uill consequently appear in the second 
volume of the present work. The whole ceremony hears a remarkable resem- 
blance to the burning of Hector, which has thus been felicitously translated by 
the Earl of Derby (lUad, Book x\iv.) ; — 

“ At length the aged Priam gave command.: 

* Ilaste now, ye Trojans, to the city bring 
Good store of fuel.’ « a « * 

He said .—and they the oxen and the mules 
Yoked to the wains, and from the city thronged : 

Nine days they laboured, and brought back to Troy 
Good store of w’ood ; but when tho tenth day’s lignt 
Upon the earth appeared, weeping, they boroj 
Brave Hector out ; and on the funeral pile 
Laying the glorious dead, applied the torch. 

. While yet the rosy-fingered morn was young 
Hound noble Hector’s pyre the people pressed; 

When all were gathered round, and closely thronged, ' 

First on the burning mass, as far as spread 
The range of fire, they poured the ruddy wine, 

And quenched the flames : his brethren then and friends 
, Weeping, the hot tears flowing down their ch e ekff, 
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no burning of the -w^ows with their deceased hus- rnsrouT or 
bands; and it is somewhat remarkable that the 
Brdhmans do not appear to have officiated upon the 
occasion. The only point however which requires 
explanation, is the extraordinary liberality and kind- ptt“y xud- 
ness displayed by Yudhishthira towards the family teoiy 
of Kama. It should however be remembered that » 

mythical ooigm* 

according to the myth already indicated, Kama was 
the son of Kunti before her marriage to Pandii; 
and consequently these details may have been in- 
serted to prove that Yudhishthira was not wanting 
in duty to the family of his deceased elder brother. 


Collected from the pile the whitened bones ; 

These in a golden casket they enclosed, 

And o’er it spread soft shawls of purple dye ; 

Then in a grave they laid it, and in haste 
With stone in ponderous masses covered o’er ; 

And raised a mound.” 

In the historic period a considerable refinement was introduced by the Greeks, 
inasmuch as the bodies of the slain were not burned but buried. Thus the 
Athenians who foil at Marathon wore intcircd on the field of battle ; whilst the 
bodies of those who fell in the first year of the Peloponnesian war were pre- 
served, and ultimately arranged in coffins of cypress w’ood, according to tribes, 
and publicly buried with every honour in the fairest suburb of the city. — 
Thucydides, Book ii. c. 34, et seq. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE INSTALLATION OP RAJA YUDHISHTIIIBA. 

HisTOBT OP After the burning of the slain, Yudhishthira and 
his brethren proceeded in triumph from the plain of 
Narrative of the Kurukshotra to tlio city of Ilastindpur, and there 
Yudhishthira as Yudhislithira was inaugurated as Kaia in the room 

Haja undor the ^ , 

ISSitforMthi- Duryodhana, under the nominal sovereignty of 
raja^hritar- Mahdraja. The details of this procession, and 

the subsequent ceremonies of installation demand no, 
preliminary explanation, and may be simply nar- 
rated as follows : — 

Dirinciinationof Now whon Raia Yudluslithira bohold tte dead bodies of 

Yudhishthira to , 

1)0 appointed his kinsmcTi. wlio had been slain on the plain of Kuruk- 
llaja. , , . 

shetra^ his heart failed him, and he said that he would not 
accept the Ilaj, but would retire into the jungle, and spend 
the remainder of his days in religious devotion ; but those 
around him offered many topics of consolation to him, and 
after a while his grief left him, and he prepared himself to un- 
dertake the duties of Raja under his uncle, Mahdraja Dhritar- 
Triumphant dshtra. So whcn all things had been made ready for his 
from the field of Kurukshetra to the city of Hastind* 
pur, he ascended a chariot which was drawn by sixteen white 
mules. And Bhima took the reins and seated himself as his 
charioteer, and bards and eulogists surrounded his chariot 
on a^ sides and recited his praises ; and Aquna held the 
royal umbrella over his head, and his two younger brpthers, 
Nakula and Sahadeva, walked one on each side of his 
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chariot, and fanned hirff with chdmaras of fine hair. And histoet of 
Tuyutsu, the only surviving son of Dhritardshtra, followed 

in another white chariot ; and Krishna and Sdtyaki accom- 

panied the procession in like manner in a chariot of gold. 

And the blind Mahdraja and the Edm Gdndhdri went before 
Yudhishthira in a vehicle carried by men ; and Kuntl, Drau- 
padi, and all the other ladies betook themselves to different 
vehicles, and followed the procession under the protection 
of Vidura. 

In this grand array Eaja Yudhishthira entered the city Qmnd entry 
of Hastindpur ; and he was accompanied by all his friends HastinApur. 
and kinsmen, whilst the bards and eulogists marched before 
him and sounded his praises. Meantime the people of the 
city decorated the road with flags and garlands, and came 
out in their best attire to receive the new Raja ; and thou- 
sands of people thronged the entrance of the palace to wel- Yudhishthira 
come the approach of Yudhishthira, whilst all the ladies of palace, 
the palace in like manner welcomed Draupadi. And Yud- 
hishthira acknowledged the acclamations of the multitude, 
and received the blessings of the Brfdimans ; and he then 
descended from his chariot, and went into the inner apart- 
ments, and worshipped the family gods with offerings of Worships the 
sandal, garlands, and jewels. Having thus performed jjjg 
thanksgivings to the household deities he returned to the 
palace gate, and with the assistance of Dhaumya and the 
Mahdraja, he distributed suitable presents of jewels, cows, 
and cloths amongst the Brahmans. Now a Rukshasa, named 
Chdrvdka, had disguised himself as a mendicant Brahman, 
and mingled with the crowd; and having been a warm 
friend of Duryodhana he was desirous of reviling the Pan- 
davas. And when the acclamations of the multitude had 
ceased, Chdrvdka arose and said : — 0 Yudhishthira, listen 
to me ! These Brdhmans have made me their spokesman to 
reproach you for your ignominious deeds in killing your 
nearest and dearest kinsmen ; I cannot discover what ad- 
vantage you have derived from committing such crimes; 
your life must be now a burden to you, and the sooner you Br§Sinan8,%ho 
die the better wiU it be for all.” At this speech all the as- 
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semWed Brdhmans were enraged, but they hung down theiP 
heads with shame and said nothing. And Raja Tudhish* 
thira was very much dejected at what ChdrvAka had said, 
and in very mild terms he asked the Brdhmans for forgive-* 
ness, and requested them not to put him to shame, and even 
offered to put an end to his own life if they desired it. The 
Brdhmans replied : — 0 Raja, wo have said nothing against 
you, but wish you all joy and happiness : This person is not 
a Brdhman; ho is a wicked friend of Duryodhana in dis- 
guise : His name is Chdrvaka, and he is a Rakshasa by 
birth : Listen not to him, for he has spoken falsehoods ! ” 
So saying, the Brahmans looked upon Chdrvdka with angry 
eyes, and ho fell upon the ground like a tree struck by 
lightning, and was burnt to ashes upon the spot. 

Now when Yudhishthira saw that the Brahmans were 
truly desirous that he should rule the Raj, ho was much 
pleased ; and he cast aside all melancholy, and seated him- 
self upon the golden throne with a cheerful heart, and with 
his face turned towards the east. And in front of him sat 
Krishna and Satyaki upon seats of gold ; whilst upon either 
side of him sat Bhima and Arjuna upon golden carpets. At 
a little distance off sat his mother Kunti upon a throne of 
ivory, with Nakula and Bahadeva on each side of her. And 
Mahdraja Dhritarashtra and his younger brother Vidura, 
and the priest Dhaumya, took their seats upon carpets as 
bright as flame; and near the Maharaja sat his Rdni 
Gdndhdri, and his only surviving son Yuyutsu. And when 
they were all seated, Yudhishthira was solemnly inaugurated 
Raja by Dhaumya the Brdhman, who was the family priest 
of the Pdndavas. And rice, which had been burnt by the 
sun, and white flowers, and pieces of earth, and gold, silver, 
and precious stones, were all brought before the new Raja, 
and he touched them according to the custom. And fire, 
and milk, ,and honey, and ghee, and the sacred shell, and 
leaves and twigs of sacred trees, were all brought in like 
manner, and duly placed before Raja Yudhishthira. And 
golden pots, and silver pots, and copper pots, and earthen 
pots, and pots made of precious stones, were all filled with 
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water from all the sacreff places, and arranged for the cere- histobt of 
mony. And Dhaumya, the family priest of the Pdndavas, 

solemnly performed all the rites of inauguration under the 

direction of Krishna. And Dhaumya prepared a high place High jiacse 
on which to offer sacrifice, and he kindled the fire for the 
offerings. And a tiger^s skin was opened out before the 
sacrificial fire, and Yudhishthira and his wife Draupadl took seated upon iho 

/ ^ tiger’s skill. 

their seats thereon ; and Dhaumya prepared the homa for Offering of the 
the propitiation of the gods, and poured it upon the sacred 


fire. After this the five purifying articles which are pro- The five purify- 

ing articles 

duced from the sacred cow, namely, the milk, the curds, the poured 

’ ^ > upon Yudhish- 

ghee, the urine, and the ordure, were brought up by 
Krishna, and the MaMraja, and by the four brethren of 
Yudhishthira, and poured by them over the heads of 
Yudhishthira and Draupadi : and then, in like manner, they Pots of sacred 
all brought up the pots of sacred waters, and poured the over^^dMsh- 
waters over the heads of the new Eaja and his wife. And 
when this was done the music began to sound, and fill the Music sounded, 
air with harmonious strains, and the bards and eulogists Bards and 
raised their voices and chaunted aloud the praises of Baja y 
Yudhishthira and the glory of his mighty forefathers. 

Now all this while Baja Yudhishthira was in no way Perfect equani- 
moved by all the honours thus bestowed upon him. Neither 
did he exult in his inauguration, nor was he elevated by the 
praises of the bards and eulogists. He underwent all the His patience 
ceremonies with calmness and patience, and manifested monies, 
neither signs of sorrow nor signs of ioy. And when the Distributes 

TT-i 1 large gifts to the 

ntes had all been performed, he rose up and distributed Bn 
without stint, and in the greatest profusion, the richest and 
most valuable presents to all the Brahmans who had as- 
sembled at his inauguration. 


In this manner Yudhishthira was installed Eaia in his Yudhishthim’s 

, J address to the 

ancestral Eaj of Bharata ; and when the installation was Br&hmans. 
over, and the gifts had been distributed, he addressed the 
Brdhmans in the following language The sons of Entreats the 

j V ii ii ^ -T . . Brfthmansto 

x'andu, whether they possess any good qualities or not, must 

still consider themselves very fortunate, 0 Brdhmans, at DhritartStra. 

being so much praised by you ; and it is proper that you 
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^Duld grant to myself and my brethren any favonr which 
we may ask of you : Mahdraja Dhritardshtra is our father, 
and we adore him as we do our most superior gods : If, 
therefore, you wish to serve me or my brethren, you cannot 
do that better than by placing yourselves under the rule of 
the Mahdraja, and endeavouring to promote his welfare : I 
myself live only for that purpose, now that I have slain all my 
kinsmen ; and if you have any regard for me or my party, 
you will show tho same respect to the Mahdraja as you did 
whilst tho Kauravas wore alive : He is our superior lord, 
and tho ruler of tho Pdndavas and their Eaj : Forgot not 
my special request that you should serve him.” So saying 
Yudhishthira dismissed the Brahmans. 

The foregoing narrative refers to two distinct 
descriptions, which may perhaps be best considered 
separately ; namely, first the procession from the 
field of battle to tho royal palace at Hastindpur; 
and, secondly, tho inauguration of Yudhishthira as 
Yuvaraja, or as a Raja ruling tho people in the name 
of the Mabdraja. 

The description of the return of Yudhishthira to 
tho palace will bo readily realized by all who are 
familiar with the Courts of Hindd Rajas. The 
especial emblems of Ilindii sovereignty are tho 
umbrella and the chdmara. Tho umbrella may bo 
called a canopy ; but it in no way resembles tho 
canopy which is raised over tho throne in European 
Courts ; but may bo described as a large umbrella, 
richly decorated with gold and jewels, and often ex- 
ceedingly beautiful in design and workmanship. 
The chdmara is the tail of a Thibet ox, which is 
fixed into a handle, and employed to drive away 
flies. Tho picture is now complete. The Raja sitting 
in state in a chariot or car drawn by sixteen white 
horses. The royal umbrella held over his head, 
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glittering and sparkling in the bright light of an histobt of 
Indian sun. A chdroara of white hairs waving on 
either side to keep off the flies, and at the same time 
adding pomp and significance, to the scene. The 
bards and eulogists accompanying the chariot, 
chaunting in barbarous strains the praises of the 
new Sovereign, as the Raja of Rajas, the descendant 
of the gods, the wise, the mighty, and the victorious. 

Other Chieftams follow in chariots, or in nondescript 
seats borne on the shoulders of men. Glittering 
flags of every variety are adding to the gaiety of 
the scene ; and garlands of flowers are hanging 
from every house and tree, as special signs of 
popular rejoicing.^ 

The protest of Chdrvdka after Yudhishthira’s 
arrival at the palace is somcwliat curious. He isS^Malide 
said to have been a Rdkshasa in disjxuisc, and a the'^ot chir. 
warm friend of Duryodhana, but ho also stands as 
the representative of a later heterodox sect, known 
as the Chdrvdkas. It seems, therefore, not impro- 
bable that the reference to Chdrvdka is an intcrpola* 
tion of the Brahmanical compilers, introduced for 
the controversial purpose of exhibiting the heretic 
as the ally of Duryodhana and enemy of Yudhish- 
thira, who was justly destroyed by the angry glance 
of the Brdhmans. 


^ Such scenes as those described above are frequent at^IIindCi Courts, or at 
audiences granted to Rajas by the Viceroy of India. The Raja and his attendant 
Chieftams are arrayed in cloth of gold, and radiant with jewels. The old Ilindd 
car, or rath, may be replaced by an elephant or a European barouche ; but the 
ch&maras, the eulogists, and the banners are aR there. Other insignia seem to 
have been added in modem times, such as Chobdars or silver sticks, and above all 
a large hookah. The hookah indeed is regarded as a special emblem of dignity, 
and is kept alight, and occasionally smoked during the progress ; the hookah- 
bearer carrying the bowl on the seat by the side of the coachman, whilst the Raja 
sits in the carriage and smokes through a long and richly ornamented tube. 
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HwnmTw The description of the inauguration of Yudhish- 
Rww n. thira is very suggestive. Most of the ceremonies are 
performed at the installation of modem Bajas ; 
and indeed the Mahd Bhdrata is generally regarded as 
&^yof the authority upon the subject. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to say whether the ceremonies were actually per- 
formed in the case of Yudhishthira, or whether they 
are not to be treated as later interpolations, intro- 
duced for the purpose of bringing the old tradition 
into conformity with modern Brahmanical rites. 
cntliToning of Yudhishthira with his face to- 
ooremonies. wards the cast, or sunrise, may probably be a relic 
• of the old worship of the Sun. The introduction of 
Krishna appears mythical for reasons already stated. 
The touching of rice, flowers, earth, gold, silver, and 
jewels seems to be an assertion of sovereignty. The 
offering of milk, honey, and ghee is Vodic. The 
sacred shell is an emblem of tlie god Vishnu. The 
leaves and twigs of trees, and the pots of water from • 
sacred rivers, appear to belong to some old fetische 
rites which have boon adopted by the Brdlimans. 
The tiger’s skin is a reference to the god Siva, who 
is generally represented as sitting or lying upon the 
skin in question. The offering of the homa, and the 
pouring of the five purifying articles produced from 
the cow upon the heads of the Raja and Rdnl, are 
Brahmanical rites, but of very ancient origin, being 
connected with the primitive worship of the cow as 
the giver of milk, butter, and curds. The descrip- 
tion of the patience of Yudhishthira, his perfect tran- 
quillity, and liis profound respect for the Brdhmans, 
may perhaps be treated as interpolations of the 
Brahmanical compilers. The significance, however, 
of these several rites can only be folly explained by 
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reference to the different religions, and will accord- 
ingly be discussed hereafter.^ 


^ The following description of the ceremonies to be performed at the inaugura* 
tion of Bajas is taken from the Agni Purhna. 

** A Baja should appoint a family priest and astrologer, wise counsellors, and 
a B&nl possessed of due accomplishments ; at the period appointed by the astrol- 
oger or upon the death of his predecessor, he should make preparations for his 
coronation. The person to be* crowned should be bathed with Tila (sesimura 
orientale) and white mustard (that is, with water in which these have been 
steeped), and the astrologer and Purohita should procldm his title when he should 
be seated on an auspicious throne ; he should then hold out hopes of prosperity to 
his subjects, and set prisoners at liberty. Previous to the coronation the family 
priest should perform the Ain-drisanti, a sacrifice made in honour of Indra to 
secure prosperity. The Baja should fust the day before the coronation, and on 
the next ofiPer oblations upon the fire' which is upon the altar, attended with the 
recitation of mantras sacred to Vishnu, Indra, Surya, Yiswadeva, and Chandra* 
This ceremony tends to prolong the life, and is productive of refiigious merit and 
prosperity. The golden watcr-pot called Apariigita, or tending to rciider,one in- 
visible, which is placed on the right side of the sacrificial fire, and receives the 
remains of the oblations of ghee, should be worshipped with flowers and sandal- 
paste. Good fortune attends the Baja if the flame turn round to the right, if it 
appear like pure gold when heated, occasion a sound like that of a number of 
cars, or of the clouds ; when there issues no smoke, but a fragrant vapour, and 
when it is of the form of a swastika (particular kind of temple, etc.) ; if the flame 
be clear and raging, without omitting any sparks ; and if no cats, deer, or birds, 
pass between the fire and the pcrforuicr of the ceremony. 

“ The Baja should cleanse his head with earth brought from mountain-tops ; 
his two ears with earth from the tops of white ant-hillocks, and his face with that 
of a Vishnu Maridapa, or a house in which that deity is worshipped. He should 
cleanse his neck with earth from Indra’ s temple ; his bosom with that from the 
court-yard of the palace ; his right hand with that raised by the tusks of ele- 
phants ; his left hand with that raised by the horns of bulls ; his back with the 
earth of a tank ; his belly with that of a place where two rivers meet ; his two 
sides with that of the two opposite sides of a river ; his buttocks with that of the 
door of a brothel; his thighs with the earth of the spot on which the sacri- 
fice has been performed ; his knees with that of a cow-house ; his legs with that 
of a stable ; and his feet with that from the wheels of a car. 

** The Baja being then seated on a splendid throne, his head should be washed 
with Pancha Gavya (milk, curds, ghee, and the urine and dung of a cow). The 
four ministers of the Baja belonging to the four classes shall afterwards bathe the 
Baja, viz. the Brfihman with ghee filled in a golden pot, standing on the cast 
side ; the Kshatriya with milk filled in a silver pot, standing on the south side ; 
the Vaisya with curds filled in a copper pot, standing on the west side ; and the 
Sudra with water filled in an earthen pot, standing on the north side. An emi- 
nent Brahman should then bathe the Baja and Bfini with honey ; a Brfihman, 
W'ho sings the Sama Veda, should bathe them with water and some kusa grass ; 
and the family priest, having entrusted the preservation of the sacrificial fire to the 
care of a Sadasya (a bystander, who has to notice and correct mistakes), and re- 
pairing to the golden pot in which the remains of the oblations of ghee have been 
receivedj should bathe the Baja, repeating the incantations which secure the good 
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The idea inyolved in this imposing ceremonial 
iviae at once primitive and warlike. An ambitions Raja 
who desired to establish his supremacy over himids 
and enemies without the formality of declaring war, 
and without perhaps the danger of encountering a 
formidable confederacy, would perform an Aswamed- 
ha in the following fashion. He would procure a 
horse of a particular colour, and let it run loose in 
public with certain ceremonies ; and from that day, 
and for an entire year, the horse would be permitted 
to wander into whatever territory it pleased, followed 
by the Raja and his whole army. The wanderings 
of the horse were thus left entirely to chance, whilst 
its entrance into a foreign Raj was virtually a chal- 
lenge to the Raja of that country ; for every Raja was 
bound either to carry away the horse and offer battle, 
or else to tender his submission by restoring the horse 
and joining his army to that of the invaders. More- 
over, if the Raja who attempted the Aswamedha and 
followed the horse, failed in any one case to secure the 
restoration of the animal by the force or terror of his 
arms, the Aswamedha was brought to an untimely 
close, and the Raja who had attempted it was dis- 
graced in the eyes of his subjects and neighbours. 
If, on the contrary, be succeeded in reducing to sub- 
mission every Raja who carried away the horse, and 
thus at the end of the year brought the horse tri- 
umphantly home to his own city, the animal would 
be sacrificed to the gods in the presence of the whole 
assembly of conquered Rajas ; and the Aswamedha 
would be brought to a close by a grand feast, at which 
the roasted flesh of the horse would be regarded as 
the imperial dish. Henceforth the performer of the 
Aswamedha would be held in the highest honour. 
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ll'he &me of hlft power and majesty would bo spread uaroat w 
abroad by beads and^dogists throughout all lands, i^!^! 
and be banded down in song and ballad to aU future ‘ 
generations; whilst every descendant for countless 
ages would preserve the memory and exult in the 
glory of his mighty ancestor. 

It is easy to conceive that under such circum- 
stances the performance of an Aswamedha would be A8«r«medto. 
particularly fascinating to a warlike race like the 
ancient Kshatriyas. It would combine all the ex- Oombinationof 

^ war and gam* 

citement of war with that of high play. If the'*”^- 
horse entered the territory of too powerful a Raja, 
before the army which followed had been reinforced 
by the retainers of weaker Rajas who had been con- 
quered, the Aswamedha might be brought to a dis- 
astrous termination. If, on the contrary, the horse 
confined himself to the territories of weaker Rajas, 
or deferred entering the territory of a stronger Raja 
until his followers had swelled into an overwhelm- 
ing force, the Aswamedha might be brought to a 
triumphant conclusion. Probably in times still 
more remote the loosening of the horse may have 
been a mere festival held for the purpose of deciding 
the supremacy between the military settlers in a par- 
ticular neighbourhood, and lasting perhaps only a 
few days or a lunar month, instead of an entire year. 

But whether on a largo or a small scale, the greatest excite-, 
interest would be excited, and a general agitation 
would prevail. Every Chieftain in the neighbour- 
hood would speculate as to whether the horse would 
enter his Raj, and whether in such a contingency he 
should hazard a battle or tender his submission. 

Every spot where the horse was caught, or where ^ 

a battle ensued, would be eagerly remembered and 
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HI8TOBT OP pointed out to the inquisitive inquirer, and doubtless 
Pijw n. would be long preserved in local tradition. 

SMrifloeofUie The Aswamedha thus originally combined the 

home at the . . ® i -i ^ 

conquest and sovereignty with that of a na- 
^ tional banquet at which the roasted horse might 
*"“■ have been regarded as a national or imperial dish. 

But, at the same time, the sacrifice was undoubtedly 
invested with a religious significance, which is want* 
ing in the Rajasiiya. It was connected with the 
worship of the Sun, which, like the worship of the 
serpent, appears to have been one of the most 
o^kMno^ ancient of all religions. The idea that the Sun god 
8®"*- was carried through the firmament, from his rising 

to his setting, in a golden chariot drawn by fleet 
and invisible steeds, was a favourite conception of 
Horse sacritloe the Greek bards. Again, Herodotus states explicit- 
got®. ly-j that the Massagctse of High Asia sacrificed 
horses to the Sun, under the idea that the swiftest 
of animals should bo offered to the swiftest of 
deities.* In the two Aswamedha hymns in the Rig- 
Veda, the horse is regarded as the type of the Sun, 
Diaappoanmoe and also of Agni, or the deity of fire.* At a later, 
ha in India. t)ut still anciciit period, the Aswamedha appears to 


^ Herodotus, Book i. c. 216. 

* See Rig-Vcda, Sukttts clxii. and clxiii., Wilson’s translation, vol. ii. pp. 
112—126. It must bo confessed that the two hymns in question are exceedingly 
obscure. They arc undoubtedly ancient, but still they appear to have been com- 
posed in an age of mysticism, long after the primitive age of horse sacrihee, and 
possibly during some temporary revival of the ancient rite. They are replete 
with mysticism, and arc wholly wanting in that exultation in victory, and jeyons 
anticipation of a feast, which arc likely to have found expression in a more primi- 
tive and barbarous period, of which relics are to be found in the legendary narra- 
tive preserved in the Mahh Bhhrata. Indeed, in the opening verse of the first of 
the Aswamedha hymns, the worshipper positively deprecates the wrath of certain 
Vedic deities for thus paying reverence to the horse “ Let neither Mitra nor 
Varuna, Aryaman, Ayu (i. e. Vayu), Indra, Eibhukshin (? Prajhpati), nor the 
Maruts censure us, when we proclaim in the sacrifice the virtues of the swift horse 
sprung fifom the gods.”— Wilson’s translation. 
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have fallen into dis^e ; and during the successive histout oi* 
ages of Buddhism and Brahmanical revival, it must vaux u. 
have been virtually abolished as altogether opposed 
to the enlightened ideas of more civilized times. 

But still the institution lived in oral tradition, and 
was so deeply rooted in the memories and minds of 
the Hindiis, that it even yet finds expression in the 
Mahd Bhdrata and Rdmdyana, and is frequently re- 
ferred to in the other sacred books of the Hindds. 

An interpretation, however, has been generally ^ 

placed upon the ceremonial, which was wholly un- oeremoni- 
known in primitive times, and whiclx will form the 
subject of future discussion. In the Mahd Bhdrata 
the Aswamedha is said to liave been performed as an 
atonement for sin ; in the Rdimiyana it is said to 
have been performed for the purpose of obtaining a 
son ; whilst in both poems, and in the Purdnas 
generally, the sacrifice is said to have been frequent- 
ly effected by ancient Brdliman sages for the ac- 
quisition of religious merit, and for the attainment 
of a supernatural power which should render them 
superior even to the gods.* 

The description of the Aswamedha of Raia Yud- Braiimanicai 

■I- ^ j interpolations in 

hishthira, as it appears in the Mahd Bhdrata, con- It!® i!*J 
tains distinct references to the old primitive custom 
of loosening the horse, and fighting every Raja who 
opposed its progress, which has already been de- 
scribed. At the same time it is loaded with Brah- 
manical details and mythical references which are 
entirely at variance with this original idea. 


3 In the Yajur-Veda, which is much later than the Eig-Veda, the sacrifice was 
performed without any slaughter, the animals being tied to the posts whilst the 
invocations were being chaunted, and then let loose without injury. — Colebrooke 
on the Vedae. A legend is preserved in the Mahh Bhhrata of a similar bloodless 
Aswamedha having been performed by the sage Yrihaspati. 


These Ohjectlons . 

against elimin* 
ating the inter- 
polations. 
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OF intorpolatioils howover are too closely intetwoven 
fai* a with what appears to be the original and authentic 
tradition, to be altogether eliminated; and more- 
over are more suggestive and amusing than the 
ordinary run of Brahmanical additions. According- 
ly the legend will be exhibited as it stands in the 
MahA Bhdrata, although in a greatly abridged form ; 
tSpertSSa-*" the whole being divided into throe distinct narra- 
we^aaAswE. Corresponding to the three stages in the per- 
formance of an Aswamedha, viz. — 

1st, The capture of the horse. 

2nd, The loosening of the horse. 

3rd, The sacrifice of the horse. 

The narrative of the capture, or, in other words, 
NajroMveof the Stealing of the horse, may now be related as 

the horse. follows:— 

YudWshthTra! Now after Yudhislithira had been established in the Raj, 
he again began to grieve very bitterly over the men who had 
been slain on his account in the great war; and the Mahd-» 
Wm^to*’x^foiS Krishna tried to arouse him from his sorrow, and 

tMriflces. Krishna counselled him to perform sacrifices, and to enter- 
tain many guests, by which means he might cast aside his 

Vytoaoounwii melancholy. After this Krishna returned to Dwdrakd, when 
Ml Aswamedha , -X / t 

ment'of*^”Sns Vyasa appeared to Yudhishtliira, and advised him 

to perform an Aswamedha as an atonement for all his sins ; 
and Vydsa told him of a place where he might procure 
abundant treasure for the ceremony ; for that in former times 
when a Raja of Ayodliya had performed the same sacrifice, 
he had given so much treasure to the Brdhmans that they 
could not carry it all away, and accordingly stored a large 
quantity in a certain spot in the side of the Himdlaya moun- 
TudiUshthira*s tain, where it still remained. But Raja Yudhishthira refused 
for many days to send for the treasure, because it belonged 
to the Brdhmans; until at length the sage Vydsa explained 
to him that fire, water, earth, and riches belonged to no one, 
and might be kept by any one who found them. So after 
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much discourse Raja Tiidlislitliira determined to perform 
the Aswamedha sacrifice, and to send for the treasure of the 
Brdhmans which had been stored in the Himdlaya mountain. 

Now it was the rule at AswaiUedhas that the horse which 
was to be sacrificed should be of a pure white colour like 
the moon, with a yellow tail and a black right ear; or the 
horse might be all of a black colour. The horse was to bo 
let loose on the fourteenth day after the entrance of the sun 
into Aries, being the night of the full moon in the month of 
Choitro ; and it was to run loose for a whole year, with a 
gold plate on its forehead ; and on the gold plate was to be 
inscribed the name of the Raja to whom it belonged, and a 
proclamation that an army was following the horse, and that 
all who stopped the horse, or who led him away, would be 
compelled to accompany the army until the end of the year, 
and then would bo called upon to attend the Aswamedha 
sacrifice. And Vydsa, the sage, also told Yudhishthira that 
the sacrifice was a very difficult one, inasmuch as no Raja 
could perform it who had not obtained a perfect control over 
all his passions. Moreover, Vyasa commanded the Raja 
that he must not sleep a single night out of his city through- 
out the entire year ; and that ho must always sleep on the 
ground, with his wife by his side, and a naked sword be- 
tween them ; and that he must never once put his hand upon 
her, or the whole merit of the sacrifice would be turned to 
guilt. Vydsa also informed the Raja that a horse bearing 
all the requisite marks would be found at a very distant city 
named Badravati. 

When Vydsa had thus spoken, Bhima offered to go to 
the city of Badravati and bring away the horse ; and Yud- 
hishthira gave him permission, but wished that Krishna had 
been present to counsel him in the matter. Whilst they 
were speaking together word was brought that Krishna was 
standing at the gate of the palace ; saying, that he would 
not enter a house at the request of a doorkeeper, but only 
at the invitation of the owner. So Yudhishthira and his 
brethren went out and saluted Krishna, and brought him 
into the palace, and told him of the Aswamedha sacrifice 
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HiSTaBT Of that they were about to perform. Now when Krislma heard 
Bhima had been chosen to go to Badravati, rather than 

Aijuna^ he was somewhat jealous, for Aijuna was his friend 

and near kinsman. And Krishna said : — Why send Bhima 
to fetch the to brinff away the horse ? Surely such a mission is too great 
Afjuna. for him : I am aware that he understands everything con- 
Krishna'sob- nected with eating ; but a man can have but a foolish head 
^TOof his always thinking of his stomach : I know also that he 

fondness for has married a woman of the Asuras, and she will certainly 

eatiiiff. and his 

to an deprive him of any sense he may have remaining : Moreover, 
it is the rule that if a man marries a woman of inferior rank, 
or gives himself up to the love of women, or lives in the 
house of his father-in-law, he may not take any part in the 
performance of an Aswamedha : Aijuna, on the other hand, 
is fitted in every way for high deeds.^^ Bhima replied : — 
You say, 0 Krishna, that ho who has a largo stomach, and 
is ever intent upon eating, is without understanding ; but 
who can have a wider stomach than yours in which the whole 
creation finds a place ? You also say that a great eater has 
no brains; who eats more than you, who devour all the 
EpferstoKrish- rivers, all the demons, and all mankind ? Then you object ♦ 
to that I have the daughter of an Asura living in my house, but 

you have married the daughter of J ainbavat who is a Bear ; 
and is the daughter of a Bear to be preferred to the daughter 
of an Asura ? As to my giving myself up to the love of 
women, is it not known unto all men that you are in no wise 
better than me ? But let this pass : We are all anxious for 
your aid in the performance of this Aswamedha ; and all my 
own hopes rest upon you alone 

At these words Krishna was mollified, and he gave his 
Bhima proceed! consent that Bhima should go to Badravati. And Bhima 

toBadravatito ° 

bri^awaythe set out With two other warriors, and defeated the Eaja of 
Badravati and brought away the horse. And the Eaja 
resolved to accompany Bhima to Hastindpur, and attend the 
Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, and to carry with him all his 
family and treasures. Now this Eaja had a mother who was 
very old, and she was called his great mother, because she 
had been his father^s head wife ; and he was very anxious 


MoUifles 
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to take her with him. And the Baja said to her^ that as she hxstobt ov 

was now approaching ^e end of her days, it would be most 

proper for her to proceed to the river Ganges and bathe 

t.ii n.i 1. -IT . Obstinate re- 

there, and to behold the many holy Eishis and devotees ftisai of the 
who had, taken up their abode there. But his old mother 
replied : — What is this Ganges water that you are talking 
about ? Have I not a hundred better springs here P I will 
never quit this house j for if I stir, all the goods and chattels 
here will be eaten up : My maids and servants will be every 
day plundering milk, and grain, and butter, and causing me 
grievous damage ; so that when I return I shall find half my 
property wasted and stolen.^^ And the Eaja^s mother was 
very obstinate, and notwithstanding all that could be said, 
nothing would persuade her to leave the city of Badravati 
and proceed to Hastinapur. So the Minister advised the oid lady carried 
Eaja to carry her by force, and accordingly a litter was pro- 
pared, and the old Edni was placed upon it, and she was 
carried away, crying very loudly, along with the whole camp 
to the city of Hastindpur. And when they came nigh unto 
the city, Bhima wont forward to inform his brother Yudhish- 
thira, who thereupon came out to meet the Eaja of Badra- 
vati, accompanied by Krishna and all his Chieftains ; and 
Yudhishthira then conducted the Eaja and all his party with 
great ceremony into Hastindpur. 

Now according to the rule of the Aswamedha the horse Krishna returns 
could not be loosened until the night of the full moon in the iSiKh? night 
month of Choitro.* And Krishna returned to his own city, Sf thehorscr^^^ 
and dwelt there ; for there remained many months before 
the horse could be loosened and the preliminary rites be 
commenced. And when it only wanted one month to the Trick played by 
ceremony, Eaja Yudhishthira sent Bhima to Dwdrakd to 
invite Krishna to attend the sacrifice. And Bhima set off 
for Dwdrakd with all speed, and after some days he reached 
the city in the evening, and proceeded to the palace of 


^ The month Choitro generally corresponds to the latter half of the month of 
March and the first half of the month of April. The full moon in the month of 
Choitro would thus often correspond to the full moon at Easter ; and this coiu- 
cidenoe has given rise to wild conjectures. 
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HXSTOBY OB Krislma. And lie was exceediBgly hangry, and seeing tliat 
there was no doorkeeper at the gate, he passed on until he 

came to the door of the hall where Krishna was about to sit 

XPaag^cn^oiB dowu to dinner. Now Krishna was aware that Bhima had 

tor KiuhtiA • , - . - 

mcno. arrived, but feigned not to see him ; and he sent a maid to 

fasten the door of the hall, and feigned not to see Bhima, 
who could only peep in and see and smell the exquisite feast 
that was laid out for Krishna^s dinner. And Bhima was 
ravenous from his long journey, and he beheld the table 
most plentifully served with sixty-four choice dishes of 
moat, and an immense tray of rice, together with various 
TantnU2iiig of Vegetables; and Krishna, still feigning not to see him, 
Bhima. began to name aloud every dish, and to smack his lips at its 
savour, until Bhima was well nigh frantic and near to faint. 
And when this jest had lasted a long time, Krishna admitted 
Bhima, and when Bhima had eaten and drank until he was 
Krishna setsout full, he told his errand to Krishna. So Krishna immediately 
for HafltinApur. make ready for their departure to 

Hastindpur, and prepared to sot out with Eukminl and 
Satyabhdma and his other favourite wives, and all his 
family ; leaving his father Vasudova and his brother Bala- 
rdma in charge of Dwdrakd. 

Krishna’s Now when Krishna set out from Dwdrakd, his camp was 

motley camp, composed of an infinite number of tradespeople and artisans 
of all descriptions, and women of the lowest character. 
There were gay women, flower-women, oil-women, and 
milk-women ; also jugglers, serpent-charmers, monkey 
loaders, and all kinds of pedlars and showmen. There 
were also some Chieftains of high rank, for Vasudeva and 
Balardraa accompanied Krishna during the first three 
Merriment of stages. And as they marched along there was verv much 

the crowd. 11.1. ® . 

laughter and merriment amongst the crowd, especially on 
Declaration of a account of the womon. And a certain woman of infamous 
Sbat by^beioid- character was travelling on a bullock, and she was oveiv 

in« KriHhna her __ ^ 

wn^erefor- tumed by a camel; and the people laughed when they saw 
the woman falling upon the ground, for her character was 
known to all. But the woman arose and said : — There is 
no occasion for laughing, for every day I behold the divine 
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Krislilia, and tlierefore^all my sins are forgiven me/^ And 
Krislina heard her words, but he only smiled. After this a 
flower-girl came up to Krishna, and said : — I have these 
flowers for sale, and it is already mid-day ; I pray you there- 
fore to order the camp to be pitched, that I may be able to 
sell my flowers before they are all withered and spoiled.^^ 
Krishna replied ; — I will give orders that you be paid for 
every flower you have;^^ and the flower-girl heard his 
words and rejoiced exceedingly. Then another woman who 
sold milk came to Krishna, and said : — All my milk is 
being spoilt by the journey, and the people here take no 
heed of the poor and neody.^^ 

When Bhima, who had been listening to these com- 
plaints, heard the grumbling of the milk-woman, he could 
contain himself no longer ; and he said to Krishna : — All 
the gay women and flower-girls, and milk- women in the 
camp come to you as if there were nobody else to take care 
of them, as there surely ought to be.^^ Krishna replied : — 
Your pity for these poor women is so praiseworthy that I 
herewith constitute you their Superintendent-General.^^ 
Bhima said : — I have in my house the daughter of an 
Asura as my wife, and should she see mo in the company of 
these women, she would be very jealous, and would devour 
them up. I pray you, therefore, to appoint some Superin- 
tendent who has a great number of women in his family.^^ 
But Krishna, who had many thousands of wives, excused 
himself, saying : — I have Jdmbavati in my family, who 
is the daughter of a Bear, and should she see such a number 
of handsome baggages about me, she would kill them all in 
like manner : But you Pdndavas are five brothers with only 
one wife among you, and when she is with one of your 
brothers, these women will keep you from solitude.^^ And 
all the people laughed at the words of Krishna. And Krish- 
na sent the women to Bhima accordingly, and they all sat 
round Bhima and began to jest and laugh. And Bhima said 
to them ; — Why do you come here to die ; no one but 
Krishna can bear the trouble of so many women : All of you 
know that I have a wife who is the daughter of an Asura ; 
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JU8K»T OF «ttd cdie is very jealons, and Aould she ever see you in my 
company she will devour you all up.” At these words of 

f ni ' i ' il ' n7 "inii ~ women returned and informed Krishna, who 

Atota«ntn» laughed at their fears and then dismissed them. 

aooomMuiiedbj Now after three stages Vasudeva and Balardma, the 
the miiltitudet . , , 

father and brother of Krishna, returned to Dwdraka accom- 
panied by all the multitude ; and Krishna, and his wives and 
children, proceeded with Bhima towards the city of Hastiui- 
Krishna and his pur. On their Way Krishna and his party approached the 
city of Mathurd ; and when the people of Mathurd heard that 
thurl*wi^*out Krishna was coming, they went out to meet him with pre- 
na^wTtlfpre-***^'’ sents of curds, milk, and flowers. And one who remembered 
Both men and himwhcnhowas a boy tending his cattle at Vrinddvana, 
hinTof hi?b^l asked him where he had obtained such vast pomp and mag- 
the ca“io*a?^ nificonce ; and another answered him, saying : — Krishna 
Vrind&vana. ^ keeper of cattle, and knew nothing of wealth be- 

yond milk and butter; but now he is the mighty Eaja of 
Dwdrakd, and the sovereigns of the earth bow down before 
him/^ And some of the women also, who had known him 
in his childhood, asked him if ho could remember the time 
when he had stolen their butter, and had been tied up for it^ 
Krishna’s pre- by his mother Yasodti. But Krishna only laughed at these 
women. questions, and gave the women presents of fine cloths, and 

jewels, and money ; so that they all went away in great joy. 
Krishna en- After this Krishna ordered the tents to bo pitched on 

bim5*of*the^ the bank of the river J umnd ; and he sent for his sons and 
bade them to be mindful of their behaviour at the sacrifice, 
which was about to be celebrated ; and he desired his wives 
to be sure to pay proper respect to Kunti and Draupadi; 
and he specially commanded his eldest son Pradyumna to 
conduct himself with all humility at the ceremony, and to 
keep himself free from all high thoughts and pride, and to 
tell his mother, Rukmim, to wait with a great number of 
KriA^pro- slave women upon Draupadi during the sacrifice. Krishna 
then went forward to the city of Hastindpur, leaving his 
camp to be brought up by Bhima. And as he journeyed, a 
meS to the people : — Ye think much of the merit 

KrwSSi?^ Qf sacrifice that is about to be performed ; but the real 
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merit is to be derived from beholding Krishna/^ And hist oet ov 
when he came nigh ^ the city, multitudes of 'Brdhmans, 

with clasped hands, besought him to forgive their sins ; but ^ 

he said : — If your hearts be true and single before God^ beweS&hnL 
there is hope of forgiveness from him/^ So he went on to 
the city while the women collected on the tops of the houses Krishna’s reply, 
to behold him. As he advanced further, a eulogist said to Krishna praised 
him : — What auspicious day is this in which men behold 
your face to the cleansing of all their sins : And the 
eulogist also said to those around : — This is Krishna, who 
has assumed so many transformations to visit tho world/^ 

And Krishna took a necklace of pearls and jewels from off 

his own neck and gave it to the eulogist. After this Br&hmans pray 

Krishna was met by a large number of Brdhmans, who 

prayed to him ; and then by a company of dancing girls, 

who sang and played before him. And Krishna stopped for £hna. 

a time to look at the dancing girls. And one of the girls 

said to those around : — My heart is so intent with viewing Pious speeoheg 

Krishna, that I lose iny recollection ; and I fear that I shall performamH*^ of 

spoil my dance, and that Krishna will think meanly of me.^^ 

She then turned to Krishna, and said: — ^^You have one 
chakra which you whirl where you list, but I have four 
chakras which I can whirl.^^ So saying she took one on 
each hand, and one on each foot, and whirled all four about 
to the admiration of Krishna and of all who beheld her. 

She then said : — You play with tho world as witli a ball ; 
and I can play with seven balls.^^ So she took and tossed 
seven balls into the air/and caught each one in turn. And Krishna pmises 

•rr . 1 •. -1 • 1 *1 n 1 T T danciiig 

Krishna bestowed great praises upon the girl, and told her fifiri. 
to come to his quarters, and he would give her whatever she 
asked of him. 

After this Krishna approached the city, and was met by Krishna enters 
Aijuna and all his kinsmen, and lastly at some distance by &pur.°^ 
Baja Yudhishthira, and all the great men of Hastindpur, and 
they conducted him to the house which had been prepared 
for him. And Krishna paid a visit to Mahdraja Dhritar- 
dshtra and the Rdnl Gdnddrl, and the Rdni Kunti, and they 
received him with every honour. And Ajjuna was despatch- 
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aisTcwror ed iri& many of tlie ladies of the PAndavas to meet tiie 
ladies of Krishna's camp ; and when all the ladies had nearly 

■ — — reached the city, Yadhishthira and Krishna went ont also to 

meet them : and in this manner the ladies of Kruihna were 
orEtiihiift. conducted into the city and introduced to Kunti, GdndMrij 
CkmvemiAm and Draupadi. And Satyabhdma said to Draupadi : — We, 
pjmiwdthe^ who are so many thousands in number, have all but one and 
the same husband in Krishna, and we are all happy with 
him ; how comes it then that you have five husbands, and 
are not ashamed before men Draupadi answered : — You 

are every one jealous of each other, and are always talking 
of your suspicions one of another : But I never speak one 
word which all my five husbands may not hear alike, or 
which would give to either the smallest offence : Ajid as to 
what you ask of my having no shame before men, I had 
i)raupadi*§ great shame when Duhsasana insulted me in the presence of 
Se/a of the’ all the Kauravas ; but Krishna miraculously protected me 
terferonoe of ’ by his divine power ; and as fast as Duhsdsana stripped me 
Kfwnbiing of one of my cloths, Krishna supplied another in its 
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The foregoing narrative of the capture of the 
horso contains only a single relic of the original 
tradition; namely, the incident that the horse in- 
tended. for the Aswamedha was literally stolen by 
Bhlma. Every other detail appears to he mythical ; 
or, ill other words, is a modern interpolation en- 
forcing the observances of the Brdhmans, or ^ the 
worship of Krishna. Tho conquest of the Rajas 
has been spiritualized into a conquest of the pas- 
sions; and tho conjugal rights of the younger PAn- 
davas are apparently set aside, in order that Yud- 
hishthira may sleep every night for an entire year 
by the side of his wife with a naked sword between 
them. Moreover, the main idea of the Aswamed- 
ha, that it was undertaken to settle questions of 
supremacy, has been virtually set aside in &vour 
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of the latef Bra^anical notion that it was a sacri- hibtort of 
fice for the atonement of sin and the acquisition of 
religious merit. Again, the disqualifications men- Lowmy ri^^ 
tioned by Krishna, as unfitting a man to assist at an ^ion 
Aswamedha ; namely, marriage with an Asura wife, 
or with a wife of lower rank than himself, or resid- 
ing in the house of a father-in-law ; — are all breaches 
of Brahmanical law, which could scarcely have had 
any connection with the ancient celebration of an 
Aswamedha. Lastly, a palpable fable has been intro- Fable of the 
duced of a treasure hidden in the Ilimdlayas, which 
Yudhishthira declined to accept because it had be- 
longed to the Brdhmans ; all of which may be re- 
garded as a later interpolation, intended to indicate 
by a negative process the respect to bo paid by 
Hindd Rajas to the Brahmanical hierarchy. 

Besides, however, those purely Brahmanical do- Largo intorpola- 

1 1 • 1 tioiis refoiTUig 

tails, it will have uccn seen that tlie narrative of the ^ Krisuna. 
capture of the horse is largely interpolated with in- ■ 
cidents referring to Krishna, which are very curious 
and suggestive, and servo to illustrate that epicurean 
phase in the religion of the Hindus which will be dis- 
cussed hereafter. Krishna appears not only as a lover Oontradiotonr 

^ ^ ^ ^ features in the 

of women, but as prone to mirth and jesting; and 
no^ioubt these were the characteristics of the mortal and aaan iiicar- 
hero. But in elevating Krishna to the Godhead, preme being, 
and representing him as the incarnation of the Su- 
preme Being, it seems to have been deemed neces- 
sary to invest him with divine attributes, such as 
the forgiveness of sins, and even to identify him 
with the universe in accordance with a pantheistic 
idea that the universe existed in him. The attempt 
to harmonize these two opposite conceptions ofTOn^tffi^** 
Eirishna as a man and Krishna as a god, has re- 
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aiBTOBT o» suited in a strange medley of absurdities ; and these 
Fiat It are especially manifest in the scenes between Krisli- 
na and Bhima. Krishna reproaches Bhlma for his 
large stomach, his Asura wife, and his love of 
women. Bhima retorts by an extravagant allusion 
to Krishna as the Supreme Being in whom the 
whole creation exists, not as an idea in the divine 
intellect, but in his stomach as an actual and ma* 
terial fact.® Bhima also refers to the traditionary 
history of Krishna, in which it is recorded that the 
hero married the daughter of a Bear, and indulged 
Krtahna’iprao- in a multiplicity of amours. The scene in the 

tlcal jest with , -i-n. • -i 

dtotnghlul*® dining hall, in which Krishna is descanting upon 
the excellence of the dishes whilst Bhima is kept 
outside frantic with hunger, is still more whimsical, 
and precisely in accordance with Hindi! tastes. It 
is utterly devoid of religious moaning, but yet it is 
a part of the concejition of Krishna: and pious 
worshippers will laugh all the more because the jest 
was perpetrated by Krishna, just as courtiers will 
laugh at the sorriest jest uttered by their sovereign. 
Mixture of^ert- But the sccnos in Krishna’s motley camp exhibit in- 
ingmdptoy. would surpass tho mysteries of 


the middle ages, or tho practices at the Dionysian 
festivals. A courtesan excites merriment by falling 


* It would be difficult to find a more curious illustration of the wide difference 
between the idealism of the learned class of Hindds and the intense realism which 
is alone apprehended by the masses, than is here involved in the remark of Bhima 
as regards the universe. Many Pundits are perfectly capable of conceiving the 
creation as existing as a Divine idea in the mind of the Creator ; and do indeed 
teach that all external nature, and the exploits of Krishna himsplf as a human 
being, are all Maya, or a delusion of the intellect. But the masses are totally 
incapable of apprehending such metaphysical conceptions. To them the moun- 
tamsi rivers, and seas are absolute material facts, and nothing short of represent- 
ing the universe as so much matter existing in the stomach of Krishna as the 
Creator of the universe, will render the cosmogony intelligible to the popular 
mind. As to Krishna's human character, that is to be dismissed as something 
incomprehensible, which the learned only can understand. 
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&om her camel, and then proves her reUgions faith by histobt or 
declaring that her sihs are forgiven her because she 
has beheld Krishna.* The benevolence of the deity 
is shown by his dubious liberality to a flower-girl ; 
whilst his humanity is displayed in a still more 
dubious exchange of jests with Bhfma respecting 
the jealousy of their wives at the presence of the 
courtesans. The bantering remarks of the men and Bantaingofth# 
women of Mathurk, and those of the Brdhmans and 
dancing girls who welcomed the approach of Krish- 
na to Hastindpur, are all of the same grotesque cha- 
racter ; and instead of elevating a man into a deity, 
only tend to degrade the deity into a very ordinary 
mortal. 

There is one other incident in the narrative of NatunJ ind- 
the capture of the horse which is very curious : iwiywhoreftised 
namely, the story of the old mother of the Raja of 
Badravati, who refused to leave her milk’ and butter 
to the mercy of the servants, or to believe in the 
efficacy of Granges water ; and who accordingly by 
the advice of the Minister was carried away by 
force. The language of the old lady is startling 
from its truthfulness to human nature. She is a 
perfect type of a large class. The jjower of the 
Ganges water to wash away her sins was a new- 
fangled doctrine which she utterly refused to be- 
lieve. The springs in her own neighbourhood she 
declared were quite as good as the Ganges ; in the 
same spirit that Naaman the Syrian declared that 
the rivers of Damascus were better than all the 

* This obsenratioii of the courtesan' is a striking instance of that doctrine of 
the power of faith in R&ma and Krishna as incamationB of deity^ which is insisted 
upon by the worshippers of Vishnu ; as opposed to the doctrine of the power of 
good works, such as austerities and sacrifices, which is insisted upon by the wor- 
shippers of Siva. 
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of Ismel. In a word, she seems to hare cared 
more for her household goods than for the forgive- 
ness of her sins; like Martha, she was cumbered 
with too much serving. 

The narrative of the second event in the‘i)erform- 
ance of the Aswamedha, namely, the. loosening of 
the horse, is quite as barren of real incidents as the 
narrative of the capture. The horse was loosened, 
and it was followed by Arjuna accompanied by a 
body of retainers ; but there the authentic tradition 
ends. The real adventures of the horse during the 
subsequent wanderings, were probably restricted to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Hastindpur; but 
in the Mahd Bhdrata the travels of the horse are ex- 
tended not only to the most remote quarters of India, 
but beyond the Bengal frontier to the city of Mun- 
nipore, and beyond the Himdlaya mountains as far 
as the northern ocean. The whole of these ad- 
ventures may be treated as palpable fictions of a 
comparatively recent origin ; but still they are well 
worthy of preservation, as they furnish striking 
illustrations of the current ideas which prevail 
amongst a peojde who are ignorant, credulous, and 
superstitious, but who are by no means wanting in 
the imaginative faculty. 

The so-called adventures of the horse are twelve 
in number, but literally they are twelve legends, or 
series of legends, connected with the countries into 
which the horse is said to have wandered. The 
identification of the countries in question is in many 
cases impossible, and if possible would be of little 
value, as will be clearly indicated hereafter. The 
heads of these twelve legends are as follows — 
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1 sifj Tli6 lE^JMiioo wiiili A ^liousdjid wxvos^ wlioso histo&t ov 
sister was married **(0 Agni, the god of fire. 

2nd, The disobedient wife who was transformed 

by her husband into a rock on account of her contu- 
macy. • 

3rd, The Prince who was thrown by his father 
into a cauldron of hot oil, but preserved by prayer. 

4th, The transformation of the horse into a mare 
and a lion. 

5th, Adventures of Arjuna in a coimtry of 
Amazons. 

6th, Adventures in a country where men, women, 
and animals grew upon trees ; where the people had 
blanket ears ; and where human sacrifices were of- 
fered. 

7th, Aijuna slain and beheaded by his own son 
in the city of M.unnipore, but restored to life by the 
application of a jewel brought from the city of ser- 
pents in the under world. 

8th, The Raja who offered to cut himself in half 
in order to deliver the son of a BrAhman who had 
been seized by a lion. 

9th, The fortunate life of Raja Chandrahasna. 

10th, The Rishi who had dwelt for many Brah- 
mas in an island of the Ocean beyond the Himdlayas. 

11th, The son of Jayadratha and DuhsalA mira- 
culously restored to life by Krishna. 

12th, Triumphant return of Aijuna with the 
horse and the conquered Rajas to the city of Hasti- 
ndpur. 

The narrative of the loosening of the horse, and 
of the twelve adventures which followed, may now 
be related as follows : — 
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Now when the night of the full moon in the month of 
Choitro had arrived, the horse chosen for the Aswamedha 
was solemnly loosened in the presence of all the people. 
And the horse went where it listed, and this it was to do 
for a whole year ; and Aijuna followed the horse with an 
army ) and a golden plate was fixed on the forehead of the 
horse, on which was inscribed the name of Eaja Yudhish- 
thira, and a proclamation that Arjuna was following the horse 
with an army, and that he would clear a passage for it, and 
compel any Eaja, who opposed its progress or carried it away, 
to restore the horse, and to join his train, and attend the 
Aswamedha at the end of the year. And the horse wont 
forward to many cities and countries, and had twelve ad- 
ventures; and during those twelve adventures Arjuna did 
battle with many Eajas; and all those whom he fought 
against during these twelve adventures he conquered, and 
compelled them to give up their treasures for the perform- 
ance of the Aswamedha, and to join his army for the pro- 
tection of the horse ; and many Rajas, hearing of the great 
victories that Arjuna had achieved, gave in their submission 
without a battle, and accompanied his train along with the 
conquered Rajas. 

Now when the horse was loosened ho went away towards 
the south ; and his first adventure was in a certain Raj which 
was situated in the country of Malwa. And the son of the 
Raja had a thousand wives, all of whom were exceedingly 
beautiful, and exactly sixteen years of age ; and the Prince 
took his pleasure with his wives in a charming garden in the 
neighbourhood of the city. And it so happened that one of 
his youthful wives saw the horse, and persuaded the Prince 
to carry it away into the city. And Aijuna demanded the 


Restored 
through the 
mediation of 
Agni, who had 
m^ed the 
Baja’s daughter. 


release of the horse ; and the Prince went out and fought 
against him, and was defeated. And his father the Raja 
went out also, and was defeated in like manner. But the 
daughter of the Raja was married to Agni, the god of fire; 
and Agni went out and fought against Arjuna with fire, 
whilst Aijuna shot arrows in return which produced water* 
And after a while Agni desisted from the battle, and conn- 
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selled the Raja to restore the horse, and the [Raja did so, history of 
and accompanied Aijuna with all his army. PasS^ii 

After this the horse had a second adventure, for he 

rubbed himself against a rock that was enchanted, and there- ture of the 
upon stuck to the rock and could not be loosened. And i^gerld of the 
this rock was a woman, who had been the wife of a Rishi ; whTwae 
and she had been transformed because of her wickedness, into a rook. 
Now when this woman was a girl, living in her father’s 
house, her parents told her that when they gave her in 
marriage to a husband, sh3 must obey him in everything ; 
but she replied that she would not. And they heeded not 
her words, seeing that she was only a child ; and after a 
while they gave her in marriage to a pious Rishi. Accord- Married to a 
ingly the Rishi took her to his own homo, and as sho was fuses to fuim 

1 Till! ITT T1* her duties. 

very young ho performed all the household work himself ; 
but when she was fully grown, he desired her to perform 
her proper duties, and especially to worshij) the fire, so that 
sho might have fine children. But the woman refused to do 
aught ; and sho said that sho wanted no children, and there- 
fore would not worship the fire. Now one day tho Rishi 


The first adventure of the horse is utterly unmeaninp^, hut the mythic nar- 
rative of the marriage of the Uaja’s daughter to the god Agni, tlie deity of fire, 
is strikingly illustrative of the later current of ilindu imagination, and may bo 
told here in a few words. The daughter of the Ilaja desirc'd to marry Agni 
because fire rendered all things pure ; and if a woman burned herself upon tho 
funeral pile after the death of her husband, she became perfectly pure. More- 
over, Agni was the mouth of all the gods ; and as all sacrifices to the gods must 
pass through fire, or Agni, so she, by having Agni for her hnshand, would ascend 
to the gods. And all the women laughed at her choice, but she went out into tho 
jungle, and kindled a great fire, and propitiated Agni; and the god appeared before 
her in the guise of a Brfihman and promised to hi'conio her husband. So tho 
disguised BrMiman went to her father the Raja, and made himself known, and 
demanded the Raja’s daughter in marriage. But the Counsellors of the Raja 
laughed at tho Br*^hman as an impostor, upon which a flame issued from his mouth 
and burnt up the Minister’s hair and beard. Then the Raja arose and paid rever- 
ence to Agni, and the flames ceased. Meantime, the news of the arrival of the 
Br&hman and his extraordinary errand reached the women’s apartments, and tho 
nurse of the Raja’s daughter came out to see the Brfihman, and she took him into 
her own room and asked him if he were truly Agni. The Brfihman in reply gave 
a puff which set the house on fire, and began to bum the clothes of the nurse. So 
the nurse threw off all her clothes, and then rushed into the Council Hall crying 
and sobbing. At this sight the Raja again did reverence to the BrMinian, and 
the flame ceased, and Agni was duly married to the daughter of the Raja 
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ddsired his wife to bring him an earthon pitcher of water ; 
and she threw down the pitcher, and broke it into pieces. 
And when it was night she rose from his side ; and when he 
bade her return, she went out of the house. Thus die 
plagued her husband, until he grew lean and weak, and was 
like to die. At length a wise Eishi came to his house, and 
said to him : — When you want your wife to do a thing, 
tell her not to do it ; and then she will do all that you desire.^^ 
With these words the wise Eishi went his way, but said that 
on the morrow ho would return to the house. And when 
he had departed, the husband said to his wife : — Our guest 
will return on the morrow, but do not make any preparations 
for him.” And the wife replied : — What is this you say ? 
I would have you to know that our guest is so great a Eishi 
that he should be treated with all respect ; and I shall not 
do as you desire, but will treat him very handsomely And 
the husband thought within his heart that he had learned 
the way to rule his wife ; so he said to her : — To-morrow 
is the day on which it has hitherto been my custom to feast 
the Brdhmans, and offer cakes to the souls of my ancestors : 
But I have resolved not to do this ; and if I do give a feast 
it shall consist of victuals of the worst kind, and I will 
only invito the most ill-favoured, ignorant, and worthless 
Brdhmans to the banquet*” Then the wife replied : — This is 
a very pretty story that you are telling mo : To-morrow I 
shall provide a feast that will rejoice the souls of your fathers 
for a whole year ; and I shall invite only the most good- 
looking, learned, and respectable Brdhmans.” And the 
husband said : — If you do this, I will put on my meanest 
and dirtiest garments, and will not be present at the feast.” 
And the wife replied : — You will not do as you say ; for I 
shall provide you with the best and cleanest raiment, and 
will myself conduct you to the banquet.” So on the morrow 
the wife did all that she had promised, and her husband was 
filled with joy ; but when the feast was over, he forgot the 
counsel of the wise Eishi, and commanded his wife to throw 
the remains of the victuals into the river Granges according 
to the custom* But the woman in her pride and obstinacy^ 
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carried out the victuals in his very sight, and threw them 
into a place where the h«fgs came and devoured them. Then 
the husband was exceedingly wroth, and in his rage he 
cursed his wife that she should become a rock; and he 
said: — ^^You shall continue to be a rock until Raja Yud- 
hishthira celebrates an Aswamedha ; and the sacrificial horse 
shall come to this place and run against you, and shall be 
fastened to you ; But then when Aijuna strokes you and 
liberates the horse, you shall once more become a woman.^*' 

Now when the horse had done as the Eishi had prophe- 
sied, Aijuna was greatly surprised ; but the Brdhmans who 
lived in that place came up and told him of all that had be- 
fallen the woman and her husband. So ho stroked the rock 
and set the horse free ; and at that same moment the woman 
was restored to her true shape, and returned to the house of 
her husband, and obeyed all his commands ever afterwards. 

The third adventure of the horse was in tlio city of Chita- 
pur, where all the people w’orshipped one God, and no man 
had more than one wife. And the horse entered the city, 
aud was followed by Aijuna and all his army. And the Eaja 
collected his army and prepared to inarch out against Arjuna, 
and he ordered that a largo cauldron of boiling oil should bo 
made ready, and that whoever should fail to march out with 
him should be thrown into the cauldron. And the youngest 
son of the Eaja was named Sadnova ; and when the Eaja was 
about to go forth, Sadnova went to the inner apartments to 
take leave of his mother, and he kissed the ground before 
her, and said that he was going out to fight Arjuna. And 
his mother answered him : — If you are killed in battle it 
will be well, but if you run away I shall be derided by all 
people.^^ So Sadnova took his leave, and as he went out he 
met his sister, and his sister put a garland of flowers round 
his neck, and bade him be valiant and prove himself a man, 
for that her husband would upbraid her if her brother be- 
haved like a coward. And when Sadnova left his sister, his 
young wife came up to him and said: — "I fear that you will 
be slain this day, and then you will marry another wife in 
Swarga; but if it be so I will bum myself with your dead 
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^HX8TO]Kl: 0» bodjr^ and so be united with you for* ever/* And jSadnova 
bade ber fear not ; but she replied ; — "I know that you are 
endowed with courage, and that you will not return from the 
battle unless you come as conqueror/^ And she desired that 
he would embrace her before he went, and he did so. Mean- 
while the Baja had gone forth, and when he heard that his 
son had delayed to join him, he was in great wrath. And he 
consulted the Brdhmans as to what he should do ; and they 
said Unless you keep your word your soul wiU go to 
Siecauidwn, Naraka/^ So the Raja ordered his son to be thrown into 
by priJSr*** cauldron, and Sadnova employed all his thoughts in pray- 
ing to God, and when he was cast into the cauldron, the 
boiling oil ceased to bubble up, and became immediately 
. cold. And all the people, who had blamed the Brdhmans 
for their counsel to the Raja, set up a loud shout of joy. And 
Sadnova arose out of the cauldron, and went out with the 


army to fight against Arjuna; but the victory was gained by 
the horse *by Aijuna, and Sadnova and all his brethren wore slain; and 
Arjuna. the Raja restored the horse and accompanied the army of 


Arjuna. 
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After this the liorse had a fourth adventure, for on his ^ 
way ho entered a pond and was changed into a mare, and then 
entering another pond ho was changed into a lion ; upon 
which Aijuna prayed to God, and the horse resumed its for- 


mer shape.® 


onhe hors?'^” came to pass that after many days the horse had 

Entws t!w^ a fifth adventure, for he entered a country which was in- 
Amasons.; habited only by women, and their Rxini was named Paramita. 


And the way in which these women became mothers was this. 


When men from other regions visited that country for traflSo 
or from curiosity, the women lived with them as their wives; 
and if a daughter was born it was permitted to live, but a 


® The story of the fourth adventure is purely mythical. The transformation 
of the horse into a marc is said to have been in consequence of a curse of the god- 
dess Phrvati, who was assailed by a Daitya whilst bathing in that pond, and ac- 
cordingly ordered that all males entering that water for the future should bo 
turned into females. The second transformation was caused by a Br&hman, who 
was seised by a crocodile while bathing in the pond, and accordingly prayed that 
any creature entering that water for the future should be turned into a lion. 
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son was killed the moment it was bom. And if a man stayed history of 
for more than a month in that country he was put to death ; iSet^u. 
and such of his women as were with child remained alive, but 

Marriage cus* 

such as were not with child burned themselves with his dead tonw- 
body ; for which reason every man who could escape ran away 
after twenty or twenty-five days. When Arjuna arrived in this cSry” u^flgiSng 
country, he said to the warriors about him : — ^‘'This is a mar- women, 
vellous country that the horse has led us to : If we conquer 
these women we shall obtain no credit thereby ; but if we are 
conquered our disgrace will be greater than can be conceived : 

Moreover, these women are of great strength, and whoever 
lives with them for a month is a dead man : They will now 
seize our horse, and we shall find it hard to stand against 
them.^^ 

Whilst Ariuna and his warriors were encraffcd in this dis- Extrome beauty 

° 1 1 11 of the Amazons. 

course, the women made their appearance ; and they were all 
in the very prime of beauty. And they wore necklaces of 
the best-shaped pearls, and were attired in splendid dresses ; 
and they were mounted upon hor.ses, with quivers tied to 
their waists, and bows in their hands ; and they wore all per- 
fect in the arts of love, and in the various ways of fascinating 
men. As soon as the horse caught their eyes, one of them Thej carry awny 
ran and seized hold of it, and led it to the llarii, and told her their raiaW 
who followed it and what was its destination ; and the Rdni 
ordered it to her stable to serve as a war horse. Then the 

Rdni mounted an elephant, and all her female forces mounted Go out to meet 
^ ^ , Aijuna ou 

their horses, and they all went out to moot Arjuna ; and they 
were all of perfect beauty, and between fourteen and sixteen 
years of ago, and the Rani Paramita was the very perfection 
of loveliness. And when these beautiful damsels saw that 
Arjuna and most of his warriors were mounted on chariots, 
they all laughed, and said : — Are these men who are riding Lauj^h at the 
m their chariots come to vanquish us who are mounted on Arjuna and hu 
horses ? The Rani then advanced upon her elephant, and 
addressed herself to Aijuna, and said : — You, 0 Arjuna, 
have triumphed over many men of note ; see now if you be 
man enough to resist ray attack.^^ She then shot a single 
arrow with such exceeding grace that Arjuna and most of his 
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HiSTOET 0? warriors were abaslied. And the Bdni said to him : — " I my- 
self will take you prisoner, and make you my slave ; and 
PropoaiiiB of ti^ jou must give up tMs unprofitable Aswamedha sacrifice, and 
come and drink wine with mo, and pass your time in great 
pleasure/^ Atjuna replied : — I have heard that whosoever 
falls into your embraces certainly dies ; and if I loiter here 
with you, who will take care of the horse ? Paramita said : 

— Either way your death is nigh, for if you fight me you 
will fall by my arrows, and if you yield to me you will fall by 
the light of my eyes : But since you seem to have no desire 
for my love, I will slay you with an iron arrow.’^ Then 
Arjunadcfpatod, Paramita discharged some inoi’o arrows, and Arjuna found it 
ryWpWrii” impossible to withstand her; so he advanced and said: — 
i am enamoured with your beauty and grace, and your skill 
and bravery ; and 1 desire to lay aside all hostility against 
you, aud to offer ^ou my hand : But you are a woman of 
understanding, and you know that 1 am now engaged in an 
Aswamedha sacrifice, and that I cannot associate with a 
woman until the sacrifice is comjdeted ; but I promise that 
when I arrive at llastinapur T will espouse you in the midst 
superabund- of my brethren and kinsmen, and will find suitable husbands 

anco of iMon at „ , . , n i 

UaHtinapur. tor all the women who may come with you, tor there we have 
men in plenty/^ When the Btiiii heard these words, she was 
extremely ])lcased, and said to Arjuna: — It was my inten- 
tion to make war against you, and to slay both you and all 
your people; but I will now make peace with you on condi- 
tion tliat you accept me in marriage ; and I will go to Has- 
tinapur, and remain with Baja Yudhishthira until you 
Ammons rostore return/^ So she sent for the horse, and restored it to 

the horse. , ^ ^ ^ 

Arjuna, and placed one of lier own kinswomen in her room to 
govern the country ; and then in great pomp and splendour, 
and accompanied with vast numbers of women, and goods 
and baggage beyond calculation, and all the finest jewels and 
Pai^ita pro- curiosities that eye over saw, she sot out for the city of Has- 
liiiapur. tinapur, whilst Arjuna again let the horse loose, and went 
after him. 

Sixth adventure After this the horso encountered a sixth adventure in a 

of the horse. , i .i i ^ , 

country where the trees wore very large and wonderful to 
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behold ; for instead of fruit they bore men and women upon histoet of 

their branches, as well as elephants, horses, kine, goats, 

sheep, asses, and various other animals. But all these hu- ^ 

man and animal fruits were very short-lived ; for when it 

was noon they were young and vigorous, but as the day 

drew towards a close they grew older and older, until at the 

setting of the sun they all died. Every day these fruits 

were produced, and grew to maturity at noon, and died at 

sunset. And tlio men of this country had ears like blankets. Men with 

and with one of these ears they covered their heads and ^ 

with the other they covered their bodies. And all the men 

and animals in this country had bodies that were crooked 

and distorted. Some of the men had the frees of horses. Monsters. 

and others the faces of asses^ and some had but one eye, or 

one leg, or one arm, whilst others had three eyes, or three 

legs, or three arms. And the llaja of this country had a Terrible aspect 

Brdhman for his Minister. And this Bnihman wore a strintr Minister of the 

^ Xtaja. 

of human heads over his sliouldtu* instead of the sacred 
thread, and he carried human skulls in Ids hand; and ho 
had the skull of an elephant hollowed out for a drinking 
cup ; and for ear-rings he wore a dead elephant in ono ear 
and a dead camel in the other ; and for a walking-staff ho 
had the bones of a dead cow. Noav when tliis Brahman saw TheBrtUiman 

1 T.T T. advises the 

the sacrificial horse, ho went to the Ivaia and said to him : — iiaia to seize 

. Arjunaandhis 

An enemy of yours has entered this country, whose name and 

\ ' perform a Nara- 

is Arjuna, and it was his brother Bhima that slew your sacriiico. 
father, the Asura ; Now therefore do you seize Arjuna, and 
all the people that are with him, and })erform a Naramedha 
sacrifice, so that all of them may be burnt in the sacrificial 
fire : For this sacrifice has great merit, just as ho who drinks Merit of the 
wino and blood acquires great moiit. And for this {^£»'Cri- 
fice of yours I will collect a number of Brdhmans who 
are drinkers of blood and wine, and who eat human flesh; ^ndwiue-drink- 
as well as a number of Saniases who have performed 
penances for many years in the pagodas and sacred places, 
and who celebrate their rites by eating the flesh of maid- 
ens : And this was the sacrifice which was performed by 
Bdvana, and by celebrating it you will become a second 


The Bacrlflco 
performed by 
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mmoRY OF Biiyana> and we will all ptay for you/^ And tlie Baja re- 
plied : — Your counsel is good ! So the Baja went out, 

with aB the men and women of the country, to fight against 

Aijuna j and they employed many enchantments and magi- 
StcSSy & much fighting the Raja was slain by 

jtttu^ftndhis ^ Aijuna, and all his forces fled in great confusion, and betook 
^ei^diof themselves to various quarters of the world and to the is- 
lands of the sea ; and so that country was cleared of all these 
wicked Daityas. And Arjuna entered their abodes and 
JftityMby found much gold and jewels beyond all calculation. So 
Aijuna distributed some among his soldiers, and some 
among the Rajas who accompanied him ; and he loaded 
very much treasure upon camels and elephants, and sent 
them away to Raja Yudhishthira, and his other brethren, 
Aijuna bums and his frionds who wore in Hastindpur. Aijuna then 
and^miiioH of Commanded that all the houses and families of the Daityas 
should be burnt ; after which the horse was again loosened 
to wander whore it would. 

So the horse wont on for many days, until he entered 
the country of Manipura, and there ho met with his seventh 
adventure. And the Raj of Manipura contained many well- 
peopled cities, and the Raja at that time was Babhru-vdhana, 
the same whom Chitrdngadd, the daughter of the previous 
Raja, had borne to Arjuna during his twelve years^ exile. 
This Raja Babhru-vdhana was without an equal in prowess 
and manhood. And in his Raj of Manipura there was not 
such a being as a liar, and the women were always obedient 
to their husbands ; and there were also many wise and 
devout Rishis in the Raj, who studied the Vedas. And the 
whole country enjoyed tranquillity under the reign of Raja 
Babhru-vdhana ; and no one was ever anxious about worldly 
concerns, but all their thoughts were fixed on the world to 
come, and employed in the worship of God ; and no one in 
that country was ever taken, up and imprisoned ; and if a 
poor man entered that territory, the Chandels made him a 
ryot that he might no longer feel any regret at leaving his 
own country.® The troops of that country were all of 
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* 'Chandel is the name of a numerous tribe of Bajpoote, originallj from 
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determined bravery and great strength, and never turned history or 
their backs in the day of battle, however numerous might 

be the enemy opposed to them. And all the people in that 

country spoke tiie Sanskrit language, and they were always 
happy and in good humour, and all passed their time in 
mirth and joy. 

Now the walls of the palace of Babhru-vdhana were made city and p*aaoe. 
of gold, and round the whole city were walls of silver ; and 
warriors of renown kept constantly watch and ward. On wa«gonH and 
the outside of the city were a number of waggons bound 
together with chains, and in them were placed fireworks 
and fire weapons, and men were always stationed there to 
keep guard. And many thousands of chariots and elephants ® 
and horses were employed in bringing the revenues of the 
Raj, in gold and silver, to a thousand treasuries ; and the 
people who were employed to receive the money sat day and 
night; but so great was the treasure that the people who 
brought it had to wait ten or twelve years before their turn 
came to account for the money they had received, and to 
obtain their acquittal and return home. So perfect was the 
comfort enjoyed in that Raj, that strangers who arrived 
there were led to conceive that God had placed a second 
paradise in this world. 

And one of the Rajas that was following the horse said to wealth and 
Arjuna: — There is no other country like this in the whole 
world: I have been accustomed to send every year to 
Raja Babhru-vdhana, one thousand cart-loads of gold and 
silver, merely for leave to remain quietly in my own Raj ; 
and if I failed to send it, an army came from him and laid 
waste the whole of my country : For the Raja is exceedingly 
brave, and also very learned and sage ; so that he exceeds 
all the Brdhmans and Rishis in the world in wisdom, as well 

Maboba in Bundelkund, but now scattered over the North-Western Provinces. 

They claim to belong to the Lunar race, who are said to have descended from 
Chrandra or the Moon ; and they gave their name to the district of Chanderi or 
Chandeli. In the Lower Doab they are divided into four tribes, bearing the 
several Hinda designations of a Ruler or King, as Raja, R&o, R&na, and Rkwat. 

The Brahmanical compilers of the Mah& Bhhrata appear to have lived in the 
North-West Provinces, and assumed that Chandels formed part of the Munnipore 
population as landholdieis ca: acanindars. 
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as all the Rajas in the world in prowess : And if any one 
asks a favour of him, he bestows on him so much wealth 
that he never need ask any one else for more : The Raja is 
also of that continence and moral conduct that he never 
looks on a strange woman with an eye of desire, nor forgets 
for a single moment his worship and duty to God: This 
Raja has a Minister so able that no other Raja possesses his 
like ; and this Minister manages the aflTairs of the Raj with 
such skill that the whole country is thoroughly well-peopled^ 
and not a single measure of land is unoccupied or waste ; 
and the Minister is likewise so bravo that upon occasion ho 
would hold combat with the groat god Siva himself ; and he 
never gives a word of bad eoimsol to the Raja.^^ 

Meanwhile ilie horse went forward until at night time 
ho came near the city of Manipura ; and it so happened that 
Raja Babhru-vdhana had gone to the chase, but some of his 
people saw the horse and informed him of it ; and he imme- 
diately ordered the horse to bo canned into the city, and 
when it was night ho commanded that it should be brought 
into his Council hall. Now the whole ground where the 
Raja hold his Council was covered with gold ; and at the 
entrance to the Council chamber were a hundred thousand 


pillars of gold, each forty or fifty cubits high; and the top 
of each pillar was made of fine gold and inlaid with jewels ; 
and on the summits of the pillars, and on the walls, were 
many thousand artificial birds made so exact that all who 
saw them thought them to bo alive ; and there were pre- 
cious stones that shone like lamps, so that there was no need 
of any other light in the assembly ; and there also were 
placed the figures of fiwshes inlaid with rubies and cornelians, 
which appeared to be alive and in motion. All round the 
Council hall were sticks of sandal wound round with fine 
cloth, which had been stee})ed in sweet-scented oils; and 
these were burnt to give light to the place instead of lamps, 
so that the whole company were perfumed with the odour. 
And before each one of the principal persons in the assem- 
bly was placed a vessel ornamented with jewels containing 
various perfumes ; and on every side and comer of the hall 
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were beautiful damsels, who sprinkled rose water and other history of 
odoriferous liquors. And when the horse was brought into 

the assembly, all present were astonished at its beauty and 1 

excellence ; and they saw round its nock a necklace of ex- frtbutod by 
cellent jewels, and a golden plate hanging upon its forehead, ii 

Then Raja Babhru-vdhana bade his Minister read the writing Council 
on the plate ; and the Minister rose up and read aloud that 
Raja Tudhishthira had let loose the horse and appointed 
Aijuna to be its guardian. And when the Raja heard this, 
he said: — Aijuna is my father ! Say what course shall 1 
pursue ? The Minister replied : — O Raja, since Arjuna 
is your father it is extremely unfortunate that you should 
have seized upon this horse ; for it would have been most 
proper for you to have followed this horse for one year by 
the side of your father.^ ^ 

Then the Raja, by the counsel of his Minister, determined ^ho 
to restore the horse, and to offer the whole of his posses- 
sions as a free gift to his father Aijuna. And lie ordered 
all the troops to bo in readiness in all their parade dresses, 
and ho took with him all the llishis and learned Brfihmans, 
and gave orders that all the men and women of this city should 
come forth. And all the most beautiful virgins of the best 
education and most skilled in music were called together ; 
and some wore mounted on elephants richly caparisoned, Kinomiia 

A ^ . procensiou. 

and some on the most splendid chariots, and some on litters 
of the richest make, whilst others walked on foot ; and all 
were ornamented with necklaces of pearls and other jewels, 
and carried garlands of the sweetest flowers in their hands, 
which they were to throw round the neck of Arjuna. And 
there were other girls from ten to fourteen years of ago, 
who were appointed to carry boxes of precious perfumes, 
and to pour them upon the head of Aijuna, and upon the 
heads of all the Rajas and Rishis, and sons of Rajas, and 
Chieftains, and Brdhmans that had followed the horse. 

Then Raja Babhru-vdhana set out to meet his father Arjuna, 
with all his Chieftains and Ministers ; and all the soldiers, 
horse and foot, and all the fire-workers, accompanied him ; 
and all the tradesmen and artisans in the city carried with 
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pabt^U. singing-girls and dancing-girls bedecked themselves and 

joined the cavalcade. In this order Baja Babhru-vdhana 

advanced on an elephant^ for elephants were very excellent 

in that country ; and when he saw Aijuna he immediately 

alighted, and making the most profound obeisances, he 

slowly approached his father ; and when he was come nigh 

he let loose the hair of his head, and he stooped forward and 

Advance of tfao wiped the shoos of Arjuna with his hair. And the Brdhmans 
BrfthmansI and ^ ** 

maidens. and beautiful maidens also advanced and poured on Arjuna s 
head all the jewels they had brought with them, so that the 
whole ground shone round about him like the heavens 
covered with stars. They also put chaplets of pearls and 
jewels, and wreaths of sweet-smelling flowers round the 
neck of Arjuna, and round the necks of the other B>ajas and 
Chieftains who were with him, and poured vases of jewels 
and flowers over their heads. 

Babhru-v&hana Then Raja Babhru-viiliana advanced a second time be- 
tohisfather.^ foro Aijuna, and made a profound obeisance, and said : — 
You are my master and the author of my being ; and 
though you be my father and I your son, I am. now your 
slave : 1 now make to you a free gift of this Raj, and my 
armies, and my revenues, and my treasures, and all that I 
possess ; and 1 am come to draw my sword in your service, 
in the hope that you will mercifully look on me with favour, 
and that as your other sons are severally employed under 
Places his hef^ you, SO you would also emjiloy me.^^ Saying this, Babhru- 
foot. vdliana again made a low obeisance ; and then advancing, 

he laid his head under Arjuna’s foot, and said : — I hope 
you will raise my head from the dust with your own gracious 
hand, that I may lift up my head with honour among all the 
people of the world.^^ And all the Rajas and Chieftains who 
had accompanied Arjuna presented themselves before him, 
and said : — This is your own son ; why do you not with 
your own. hand raise up his head from the dust ? No sove- 
reign on earth ever had such a son ; why do you not look 
upon him with an eye of favour and affection ? 

But the Almighty had now brought an evil destiny upon 
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Aijuna, and it was predestined that he should be slain, history op 
And it came to pass that he was exceedingly wroth with the 

words of his great men ; and he smote the head of Babhru 

vdhana so sharply with his foot, that his face was bruised 
against the ground. Then Babhru-vdhana lifted up his covewhim. 
head from the earth, and said : — 0 my father, what fault 
have I committed that you thus strike me?^^ Arjuna re- 
plied : — I struck you because you are not my son : If I 
had been your father you would never have been afraid ; 
and I am assured that your mother, Chitrangada, must have Calls him the 
borne you to some herdsman : You ought not to have seized man°anda^ ^ 
my horse, but having taken him, you ought not to have re- 
stored him without a battle : Had you possessed true valour 
you would have maintained a combat, as did my son Abhi- 
manyu against many heroes in the great war : He was my 
son, and he was a lion ; but you are a jackal, and have eoino 
and humbled yourself in the dust before one of your men 
have been killed, and before you have received a scratch : 

Your mother has danced and made a slip ; and it becomes 
you to lay aside your bow and arrow, and to hang a tom-tom 
round your neck, and make a figure among dancing-girls ; 
for no sign of the true Kshatriya appears in your counten- 
ance.^^ 


When Babhru- vuhana heard these words of Arjuna, he Bahhru-vAhana 
smiled and said : — 0 Arjuna, I have hitherto had great [nd pre^res 
forbearance, but I now renounce you : In the fulfilment of 
filial duty I have presented myself before you, and this you 
attribute to my fear of you and your arrows ; and you have 
vilified my mother, and called me the son of a herdsman ; 
and your judgment has failed you, inasmuch as you have 
not known a Kshatriya from a herdsman.^^ Having spoken 
these words, Babhru-vdhana ordered all the virgins and 
other women who had come with him to return to the city, 
and he commanded that the horse should bo led away, and 


the drums and trumpets sounded for battle. And then jj^feat of 
there was a desperate battle, and nearly all the Chieftains . 


who had accompanied Ariuna were killed or taken prisoner. 

• /.-I-.-!*. i TiT EntertaiTimcnt 

And Chitrangada, the mother of Babhru-vahana, heard that pfthj* prisoners 

^ ' 'by Chitr&ngad&. 
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Aijuna 

oment. 


many great Chieftains had been brought prisoners into the 
PA3CT n. amongst them was Pradynmna, son of 

Krishna ; and she sent surgeons to dress their wounds, and 
placed them in handsome apartments, and entertained them 
with provisions and sweetmeats. Meanwhile, Aijuna saw 
many evil omens, for a kite alighted on his head and began 
to scream ; and he also saw that his own shadow was with- 
out a head. And ho challenged Babhru-vdhana to single 
combat, and they abused one another, and fought for a long 
Boheftded by a time against each other : until at last Babhru-v^»hana dis- 

crettceni-suEpoa ^ 

arrow. charged a crescent-shaped arrow at Aijuna, which severed 

imunwe head from his body. And a light issued from the body 

hitt body. Qf Arjuna, which resembled the sun in its brightness, and 
was seen by all the people of Hastindpur. And Yudhish- 
thira and Bhima were in great alarm at the light; but 
Krishna told them that he knew what it was, and that all 
would go right in the end. 

Now when Raja Babhru-vdhana had obtained this mighty 
victory, great rejoicings were made In his army. The 
musicians sounded the songs of triumph, and the eulogists « 
praised the Raja and his warriors in loud harangues ; and so 
much spoil was gathered together that the soldiers were 
troubled how to carry it aAvay, And when the news reached 
the city of Manipura, all the beautiful virgins wont forth 
with strings of jewehs and flowers to meet the conquerors, 
and cast their wreaths upon the Raja; and all the houses 
wore hung with dilferent coloured flags, and all the Chief- 
tains came to congratulate the Raja ; and all the wives of 
the Chieftains went to the palace to compliment Chitrdngadd 
upon the victory which her son had gained over such a 
Horror of chH- matchless horo as Arjuna. But when Chitrdngadd heard 
ii«Sriii«S^^ that her son had slain his father Arjuna, she fell into a 
had slain hia swoon ; and Ulilpi, tho other wife whom Aijuna had espoused 
during his twelve years, exile, and who had entered the ser- 
vice of Chitrdngadd, fell down in a swoon likewise. And 
when they were somewhat recovered, Chitrdngadd reproached 
her son very bitterly with the crime he had committed ; and 
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prayed tlxat a funeral pile might be prepared, and that she : 
might be burned thereon. 

Now it so happened that Uliipl, who was the daughter ” 
of Vdsuki, the Serpent Baja, remembered that the serpents 5 
possessed a jewel which would restore Aijuna to life ; and j 
she sent one of her kinsmen, who was residing at Manipura, ^ 
to request her father Vasuki to deliver up the jewel. So the 
kinsman set oflF for the lower world, and arrived at the abode 
of Vdsuki, and there ho saw serpents all of gold, who were 
in the service of Vdsuki. And the city of Vasuki was : 
splendid beyond description, and contained ten thousand ^ 
croros*® of serpent inhabitants ; and the wives of all those - 
serpents wore of consummate beauty. And the city con- , 
tained more jewels than any person in the world has ever 
seen ; and there was a lake there which contained the water : 
of life, and in which all the serpents used to batlie. And 
the kinsman of Ulilpi entered the presence of Raja Vasuki, 
and proffered his request for the jewel. And at that time j 
the great Serpent Besha-naga, he who has a thousand heads, j 
was on a visit to Vasuki ; and Besha-naga summoned all ] 
the serpents, and told them that ho was desirous of sending 
the jewel to restore Arjuna to life, saying : — If I send this 
jewel, and it restores Arjuna to life, my name will bo exalted 
throughout the world ; and I shall undoubtedly win the 
favour of Krishna, who is the great friend of Arjuna ; and 
Krishna is now sovereign of nearly all the earth, and every 
living Raja pays homage to his superiority.^’ The serpents 
then consulted together, but they were fearful that if the 
jewel were sent it would never bo restored, so they refused 
to send it ; and Bosha-ndga desired the kinsman of Ulupi 
to return to her, and acquaint her with what the serpents 
bad said. 

So the kinsman returned to Manipura, and acquainted 
Ultipl and RajaBabhru-vdhana with all that had occurred ; and 
the Raja determined to lead his army into the nether world i 

^0 A crore is ten millions ; consequently ten thousand crores are equal to a 
hundred thousand millions. 
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And Babhm-vdhana did so, and desceoded to the lower 
regions, and fought many desperate battles against the ser- 
pents ; and he shot arrows which produced peacocks in vast 
numbers; and the peacocks devoured the serpents until 
Th^Se^^ they were compelled to yield. So Sesha-ndga called a 
RubmiMion and council of all the chiefs of the serpents, and it was agreed that 
Sents. they should give up the jewel ; and moreover that they should 

bring all their other jewels and rarities, and present them 
to Babhru-vdhana that they might conciliate him thereby. 
The lifejrestor- Then Sesha-ndga and all the chiefs of the serpents waited 
delivered up. upon Babhru-vahana, and they gave up the jewel which was 
to restore Arjuna to life, and tendered their submission, and 
presented Babhru-vdhana with all their treasures. And 
Babhru-vdhana returned with the jewel in great honour and 
glory to the city of Manipura. 

Krishna, Bhi- Meanwhile Krishna, and Bhirna, and Kunti had mounted 

ma, and Kunti 

wr^o^at^Mani- the back of the bird uarura, and ridden from the city of 
upon Garura. Hastinlipur to tlio city of Manipura ; and Sosha-ndga came 

likewise from the nether world to behold Krishna and « 
Arjuna^rostored Worship him. And Krishna prayed to God, and desired 
jowoi! Sesha-iidga to apply the jewel to the body of Arjuna; and 

the head was once again joined to the body, and Aijuna 
returned to life, and was healed of all his wounds. And 
Beconciiiation. Arjuna became reconciled to his son; and Eaja Babhru- 
vfihana prepared to accompany him ; whilst Chitrangadd and 
Uhipi set out for llastindpur to bo present at the As- 
wamedha. 

After this, the horse entered the Raj of Ratnapura, and 
met with his eighth adventure ; for the Raja seized him, and 
carried him away, but he was recovered by Aijuna.” Then 

The eighth adventure of the horse is a long tissue of religious fables, of 
which one may serve as a specimen. When the horse was earned away, Krishna 
and Aijuna entered the city of Itatnapura disguised as Br&hmans. WKen it 
was night they found all the people asleep except a few young men who were 
sporting with their wives ; and they listened at one of the doors, and heard a 
young man say to his wife “ The more I gaze upon you the more I love you, 
just as people love Krishna the more they behold him.” And they listened at 
other doors, and heard nothing but praises of Krishna. And when it was mom- 
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the horse encountered a ninth adventure in the country of histort of 
Chandra-hasa, where he was seized by the Raja, but re- 

covered in like manner.^ The horse then went towards the ^ — 

northern mountain, and all the Rajas on the way tendered KJf 
their submission, and gave up all their treasures, and joined chiSidMiSiiMa. 
Arjuna with all their army. And the horse passed the Tenth adven- 
northem mountain, and reached the sea, and entered it ; and horse in the sea 
Arjuna and Krishna were preparing to plunge into the sea 
likewise, and follow it, when they saw an island, and an old 
Rishi sitting there. And the old Rishi had sat in one place story of the old 

® 1 • 1 Rishi who had 

SO many years that a tree had grown up between his legs, 
and birds had built their nests upon the tree, and sei'pents 
had made their holes all round him. And the Rishi said 
that he had remained there during twenty Brahmas, and had 
frequently seen the world come to a close and begin again.^® 

And the Rishi saw Arjuna and Krishna, and bade them 
complete the Aswamcdlia, and at his words the horse came 
out of the sea. And the Rishi iirayed to Krishna that he The Rishi pro- 

n T A • 1 • 1 ceeds to attend 

might be present at the Aswamedha; and Arjuna and Krishna thoAswamedha. 
carried him away with them. 


ing they entered the Council Hall, and the Rajii, supposing that they were Brhh- 
mans, treated them with every respect. Krishna then complained that a lion had 
carried away his son, but had promised to release him on receiving the half of the 
body of the son of the Raja of llatnapura, saying that a Ksliatriya could not 
refuse even to sacrifice his own life if requested by a Bi almian. In reply, the Raja 
agreed to sacrifice himself in the place of his son ; and directed his wife and son 
to saw him in two. Just, however, as the saw was adjusted, a tear fell from the 
left eye, and Krishna declined to accept an offering which appeared to he involun- 
tary. The Raja, however, explained that the tear fell because tlie Brhhman did not 
deem his left side worthy of acceptance, but only his right side. Krishna was so 
pleased at this explanation that he made himself known, and stopped all further 
proceedings ; and the horse was liberated, and the Raja’s son followed Aijuna 
with a large army. 

** The traditionary life of Chandra-hasa is very curious, and will be found 
related in Part III., containing episodes from the Mahfi Bh&rata. It is a story in 
which the good fortune of Chandra-hasa is contrasted with the evil fortune of a 
certain Minister who was ever plotting to destroy him. 

*3 A Brahma is a period of vast duration, and may be described as an abortive 
effort to calculate eternity. A day of Brahma comprises the period of a universe, 
during which the world is created by a Brahma, preserved by Vishnu, and de- 
stroyed by Siva; after which the same process is continued ad wfinitum. A 
single day of Brahma is equivalent to rather more than four thousand millions of 
mortal years. 
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and proceeded in a northerly direction until he arrived at the 

city of Jayadratha, where he encountered his eleventh ad- 

venture. Now the Baja of this city was the son of that 
rJShaf Jayadratha, who had carried away Draupadi in the jungle> 

and had afterwards been slain by Aijuna in the great war. 
?aS!7 And the mother of the Baja was named Duhsald, and she was 

the sister of Duryodhana, and the daughter of Mahdraja 
Dhritardshtra. And when the Raja heard that the horse had 
entered his city, and that it was accompanied by the man 
who had slain his father, he fell down from his throne with a 
deep sigh, and gave up the ghost. And when his mother 
Duhsald saw that her son was dead, she uncovered her head, 
and ran out of the palace until she came to Arjuna ; and she 
said to him : — 0 Arjuna, you slew my husband, and now my 
son has expired at the mention of your name : 1 am your sister,, 
and have no one to look to but you ; I therefore pray you 
to take mo under your protection.’^ And Arjuna dismounted 
from his chariot, and acknowledged her to be his kinswoman ; 
and ho wept very much, and said to her : — You are dearer - 
to mo than all my sisters : I had no quarrel with your hus- 
band Jayadratha, but he carried away our wife in the jungle; 
and after that we had forgiven him that offence, he caused 
the death of my beloved son Abhimanyu in the great war, so 
that I was compelled to combat him ; And now that I have 
had only the kindest intentions toward your son, I cannot 
conceive what should have caused his death.” Duhsald re- 
plied ; — I do not ask you for the blood of my husband, nor 
for the blood of my son : but now that you are in the course 
of performing the Aswamedha sacrifice for the security of 
your Raj, and for the religious merits attached to the sacri- 
fice, I beg that you will not leave me here oppressed with 
misery.” And Arjuna compassionated her, and said : — O 
my sister, whatsoever I can possibly do for you, I will.” And 
Thed^^sonof Krishna and Arjuna, and the daughter of Dhritardshtra then 

fulSSSmS ^ Jayadratha; and 

Krishna laid hold of the dead man’s hand, and said: — 
Arise ! ” And by the will of the Almighty the dead man 
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immediately arose ; an^ when he beheld those around him, history op 
his mother said to him ; — 0 my son, this new life has been 

given to you by reason of Krishna; pay respectful obeisance 

to him/^ So her son threw himself at the feet of Krishna ; 
and in one moment that city was turned from mourning into 
great joy, and the drums of rejoicing were beaten aloud, and 
all the inhabitants were glad and made merry from house to 
house at all the doors ; and the Raja and his mother Duh- 
sald accompanied Arjuna in great happiness to the city of 
Hastindpur.^* 

Seeinsr now that all danger as regards the horse was en- Krishna returns 

i T -n n ‘i « to Hastin&pur. 

tirely over, Krishna returned with all speed to the city oi 
Hastindpur to acquaint Raja Yudhishthira with all that had 
taken place ; whilst Arjuna, and all the Rajas and Chieftains 
in his train, followed Krishna very slowly with all pomp and 
magnificence, carrying with them all the treasures which had 
been collected during the loosening of the horse. And Finds YudhUh- 
when Krishna arrived at Hastindpur he found Raja Yudliish- the^npls^n^a 
thira sitting on the bank of the Ganges, dressed in the skin holding a doer’s 
of a deer and holding a deer^s horn in his hand ; and all his 
Chieftains, and Uraupadi and Kunti and all the ladies, were 
seated with him. Krishna then made obeisance to Raja Yud- 
hishthira, and to all the others ; and he said to Yudhishthira: 

— 0 Raja, by your favour Arjuna has conquered all the 
Rajas in Ids way, and is approaching with a mighty com- 
pany, and with more treasure than can possibly bo expended 
in this Aswamedha sacrifice.^’ And Krislina related at ii,.iat<*s tho 
length to the whole assembly the adventures of the horse, Aijuna.** 
and the victories which had been achieved by Arjuna. 

After this, Subhadra, the sister of Krishna, came out to 
meet her brother, and he had been absent from her so long Consoip« Wg 

, _ _ -,.11 sister Subhadrd. 

that when she saw him she burst into tears ; and Krishna em- 
braced her and comforted her. Krishna then took leave of the 
assembly, and taking Bhima by the hand he proceeded to his 
own dwelling. And Krishna^s wives were greatly rejoiced at 
his arrival, and Satyabhdma said to him : — Have you taken 

** The twelfth adventure of the horse is nothing more than the triumphant 
return of Aijuna to Hastin&pur. 
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no new spouse during this expedition? Aijuna has sent 
hither the Rdnl Paramita^ and perchance you have acquired 
a fresh wife likewise.^^ And Krishna smiled and said to 
Bhfma : — Do you hear what these ladies insinuate of me?^^ 
And Krishna and Bhlma then sat down for a short while, and 
partook of some food. And Yudhishthira sent a message 
beseeching Krishna to come to him and counsel him respect- 
ing the coming Aswamedha and the reception to be given to 
Arjuna. And Krishna went to the Raja, and after some dis- 
course it was agreed that Yudhishthira should remain in the 
city and occupy himself with the affairs of the Aswamedha ; 
and that Krishna, accompanied by Mahdraja Dhritardshtra, 
and Vidura, and Bhima, and all the Chieftains, and all the 
ladies who had assembled at Hastindpur, should go forth to 
meet Arjuna and all his train. 

Then Raja Y udhishthira ordered the city to be decorated 
for rejoicings, and suitable lodgings to be prepared for all 
tho Rajas who accompanied Arjuna; whilst Krishna and all 
the others went out of the city upon thrones and litters, and 
accompanied by an innumerable crowd of men and women. * 
And when tho people of Hastinapur, who had gone out of 
tho city to welcome Arjuna, beheld him approaching with 
his mighty train, they welcomed him in a transport of 
joy, and Arjuna saluted all his kinsmen and brethren with 
groat respect and affection. And Arjuna introduced his 
own son Babhru-vdhana; and all the Rajas and Chieftains 
who wore with him, one by one, to Maharaja Dhritardshtra ; 
and they all saluted the Maharaja, and Vidura, and Bhima, 
and all the other Chieftains who had come out from Hasti- 
ndpur to meet them. And Krishna said to Arjuna : — Now 
that you are about to enter the city, you should form your 
troops in the most splendid array, that the people may all 
see what a fine army and train you have under your com- 
mand.^^ So Aijuna arrayed all his forces in the best order, 
each rank by itself, so that every man might keep his pro- 
per place ; and no one in that quarter had ever before seen 
so fine an army in such an imposing array. And all the 
men and women of Hastindpur had come out of the city in 
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their gayest attire ; and all the artists and tradesmen carried 
specimens of their best productions and commodities with 
them. And in this manner Aijuna entered the city in all 
pomp and grandeur ; and all the Eajas who were with him 
also put their forces in the best order, and all the troops 
were covered with gold and jewels ; but Babhru-vdhana, son 
of Arjuna, outshone all the others. And as they entered 
the city, chains and wreaths of flowers were let down upon 
their heads from the verandas, and large presents of money 
were scattered in handfulls, so that the poor and needy in 
the city became all rich from the quantity they picked up. 

In this splendid procession Arjuna moved on until he 
entered the presence of Raja Yudhislithira, and then he 
went and laid his head at the Rajahs feet. And Yudhishthira 
wept for fulness of joy, and lifting up Arjuna^s head ho placed 
his face to that of liis brother, and took him for a long time 
in his arms, and kissed his head and face. Arjuna then 
conducted his son Rabhru-vahana by the hand, and intro- 
duced him to Yudhislithira, and said : — 0 Raja, this is my 
son : Give him, I pray you, a reception so gracious as to 
encourage and comfort him.^^ The Raja then embraced 
Babhru-vahana and kissed his face ; and Babhru-vdhana, 
knowing that he had fought against his own father, was 
abashed in the presence of the Raja and his other kinsmen ; 
but Yudhishthira received him so kindly, that all his shame 
passed away. After this Arjuna introduced all the other 
Rajas who had come with him, one by one; and Raja Yud- 
hishthira gave them all so distinguished a reception, that 
they repented not having come from the beginning to pay 
their respects to the Raja, and spend their entire lives in his 
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The foreffoinff narrative of the loosenina: of the nevieworthe ' 
horse, and its subsequent adventures m strange 
countries, does not appear to call for much remark. 

The story of the young Prince who had a thousand of 

girl wives, all exactly sixteen years of age, and all 
sporting together with their husband in a beautiful 
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gatdet), is a curious exaggeration of the Oriental 
rtxt iL idea of happiness, in which women are regarded as ' 
Qf desire rather than as objects of affection. 
taJ3vJain*hB story of the woman who was transformed into 
obiltot irffc*' 8- rock for disobedience to her husband is of course 
intended as a lesson and a warning ; and certainly 
the enormities committed by the refractory lady 
were the acme of wickedness, according to the ideas 
Hindu ooncep. of the Bralimanical period. She had declared that 

tion of R bftd 

wMfc she would never obey her husband ; she had refused 

to perform the household duties ; she had expressed 
a desire to be without children ; she had broken a 
pitcher of water that her husband had called for; 
and above all, she had left him in the night time 
and gone out of the house. These crimes were bad 
enough, and indeed reduced her husband to a skele- 
ton, but that there was yet one further sin which 
she committed which was unpardonable. A wise 
old Rishi had counselled her husband to command 
her not to do whatever he desired to have done; 
and for a brief interval her contumacious proceed- 
ings appeared like a brilliant fulfilment of duty. 
She feasted the llnihmans ; she prepared the neces- 
sary cakes and viantls for the souls of her husband’s 
ancestors ; and she provided new and clean clothes 
for her husband to wear at the entertainment. But 
in one unhappy moment her husband forgot his cue. 
orowniiiBiiiKtf In the ioy of his heart he desired her to throw the 

Rivins ^ ^ 

remains of the consecrated victuals into the Ganges, 
tothehoBi. according to the law ; upon which she threw them, 
out of sheer contradiction, into a place where they 
were devoured by hogs. Her husband being a 
Brihman, could not endure so grievous an offence; 
and accordingly cursed her into becoming a rock 
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until Anuna should come and restore her to hmr histo&t ov 
proper form." pam h. 

The story of the yoimg Prince who Was thrown Custom of 

• . , , ^ 1 i M *11 j 1 • • • j • Hiuda warriors 

into a cauldron of not oil without being injured, 
of course interesting to the Hindii from the miracle 
which it involves, but is chiefly valuable on account 
of the light which it throws upon the later Hindii 
custom of a warrior taking leave of his female rela- 
tives before going out to battle. The hero of theAmothw. 
legend first takes leave of his mother, who entreats 
him to perish on the field rather than run away, lest 
she should be hold in derision by the people. Ho a sister, 
next bids adieu to his sister, who throws a garland 
round his neck, and then makes the same request, 
on the ground that otlicrwiso she would be upbraided 
by her husband. Lastly, ho takes a farewell of liis 
young wife, who expresses her conviction that ho 
will bo slain, but avows her determination of burn- 
ing herself with his dead body, and thus rejoining 
him in the heaven of Indra. 

The story of Arjuna’s adventures in the country Bescmbianoe 

botwc'on the 

of women bears a close resemblance to the Grreok“i^*»j^j,_ 
traditions of the Amazons, who are generally referred 
to the neighbourhood of the Caucasus. The Amazons 
were supposed by the Greeks to have formed a mili- 
tary community, amongst whom the marriage tie was 
but lightly regarded, although no virgin was allowed 
to wed until she had slain her enemy. The Hindii Identiflcaiion 

of their wuntry 

tradition seems to nave sprung from similar circum- Maiubar. 

The proph*^y involved in this curse is strictly in accordance with Uindd 
ideas. Thus Gotama cursed his wife into being a stone until Xt&ma should come 
and release her. See Part IV., containing the Bhm&yana, which will be comprised 
in Volume II, of the present history. 

w Herodotus, Book I. c. 203 ; IV. 110-117. The ancient *and modem tradi- 
tions of the Amazons in the neighbourhood of the Caucasus have been collected 
by ^aproth. See Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia, chap. xxx. 
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stances, which still prevail in the country of Malabar 
PiBT iL along the southern quarter of the western coast of the 
PrivnegMofth* Indian peninsula. The Nairs of Malabar are amili- 
tary class, and amongst them the marriage tie is 
merely nominal. Indeed, the women may be said to 
bo masters, for they claim and exercise the right of 
receiving as many lovers as tlicy please, provided they 
belong to the Brdhman or Nair caste.” 

story of the country of the Daityas, where 
SrKliiS!'" women, and animals grew upon trees, is a fan- 


The peculiar oiwtoms provailiii" amonp^st the women of Mahibar have at- 
tracted the attention of travellers troiii the \ery earliest period. The travels of 
Van Linschoten in tlie sixtemith (•(‘iitury, of in the seventeenth century, 

and of Ilueluman at the coninH'iutmient of the prt'seiit century, contain some 
curious d(‘tails, which are pfciierally confirmed by the ])reseut residents on the 
western coast. (See especially Dr Da) ’s Land of (hv rirmnuh^ 1863.) It ap- 
pears tliat there arc two primajial castes in l\Ialah.ir, namely, the Brahmans, or 
priests, and the Nairs, or military (lass. Th(‘ Nairs are nominally married to 
girls of their own class, Avheii tin* latt(‘r an* t(*ii or under ten years of age, but 
they never have any intei course with their wives, who continue to live with their 
inotlujrs or hrothers ; and wlu'U the mother dies, the eldest sister becomes the 
head of the household. Meantime, tlu* Nair whuiu'u receive as many lovers as they 
please, provided tlu'y belong to the lhahman or Nair caste ; and the young men 
vie with each other in rendering themselves agieeahle to the women. "When a 
lover recM’ives adinisNiou into a house, he commonly gives his mistress some onia- 
nieiits and a piece of cloth ; but, according to Ihuhuium, tlu'so presents are never 
of such value as to gi\e loom lor suppwsim; that the women bestow their favours 
from mercenary motiies. When the lad) iituiiis the cloth, it is a sign that the 
gentlem.m must cease liis visits- but it must not he eoneludcd that she has only 
one lover at u time, for more than one are liequently admitted to a share in her 
favours. 

The result of this strange absimce of matrimonial restraint is that no man 
knows his owm children, and the succession accordingly goes from the fathiT to 
the sister's son ; and this rule still preiails in the bueees.sion to the Raj, both in 
Travaneore and Coeliiii, us well as to all piopcrty generally. It has been in- 
ferred that the custom originated in an uueieiit privilege exercised by the Bi fiili- 
mans of visiting the females; that when this sacred body had established their 
hierarchy in the country, they probably wranted soldiers and mistresses, and there- 
fore instituted the Nair caste, the males acting in the first capacity, and the 
females in the second. 1 1 seems, however, more reasonable to suppose that it was 
an original institution ; and that when the Brhlimans had settled in the country 
they secured for themselves a share, or more than a share, of the favours granted 
by the Nair women. Buchanan says that the Nair women are proud of reckon- 
ing among their favoured lovers many Brhlimans, Rajas, or other persons of hiirh 
birth. 
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ciful and contradictory fable, which is only of im- histobt of 
portance from its allusions to human sacrifices, and p^*u, 
especially from its allusions to the cannibal orgies of 
certain Saniases. This branch of the subject will be 
further noticed in treating of the religion of the Hin- 
dds. It is, however, worthy of remark that the Possible wenti- 

-r-b* ^ t 1*11 /•! fication of the 

Daityas are said to have fled to the islands of the 
sea ; a circumstance which seems to identify them in 
the present case with the Buddhists ; to whom the 
Brahmanical compilers would have been led by the 
virulence of religious hate to attribute any vile 
custom. 

The legend of Arj una’s adventures in Munnipore 
is perhaps the most interesting of any, from the light by Arjmm’r"^ 
which it throw's 1121011 the Brahmanizing of tlic na- acfvt'iitHros in 
tional 02>ic by the later compilers, to which allusion 
has so frequently been made. Munniiiorc is a bar- 
barous country bctw'eon Bengal and Burmah. The Modem ponver- 

^ ^ ^ ^ Bion of tho 

people are at present in a transition state. They are K"icr™nt- 
NAgas, or worshi2)pers of serpents, under process of 
conversion to Hinduism ; a 2iroccss which is going on 
to a very large extent amongst the aboriginal races 
generally throughout India. No traces, however, of 
this process can be discovered before the beginning of 
the last century, when it a2)pears to have been com- 
menced by a Mahunt of Sylhet. Indeed, many of the 
present generation of Munniporces can remember 
when it was usual in most families for half tho mem- 
bers to profess Hinduism, and be called “ clean ; ” 
whilst the other half followed their old NAga customs, 
and were called “unclean.” That Hinduism is of i/atcoriidnof 

,,, , , , the conversion 

late origin in Munnipore is also proved by the evi- JJlJence of‘L- 
dence of language. The connection between BrAh- *“**• 
manism and the Sanskrit language appears to have 
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HI9TOBT OB been always very intimate ; and the languages of the 
pabtil Brdhmanized populations of India seem to have been 
more or less derived from the Sanskrit, or, at any 
rate, to have borrowed Sanskrit words and forms. 
But neither the language of Munnipore, nor that of 
the races eastward of the Munnipore valley, appear 
to have any connection whatever, with that of 
Sanskrit. 

Brahmatiical Tlie descriptions, liowever, of tlie Rai and Raja 

doHcriptioti of 

Muiiuipore. of Munnipore, as it appears in the Malia Bliarata, are 
exaggerations of the Bnihmanical idea of perfection. 

TheBaj*. Tlio Raja was unequalled for valour, very wise, and 

TUo Minuter, a model of chastity. The Minister administered af- 
fairs so skilfully tliat the country was well peopled, 
and not a measure of land was uncultivated. More- 
over, ho was very bravo, and never gave bad counsel 
Till- people, to the Raja. The people of the Raj always told the 

truth ; the women obeyed their husbands ; the Brdh- 
mans were wise and devout, and studied the Vedas ; 
the soldiers were strong and brave ; and the San- 

Pniaoe »ud city, skrit language was spoken throughout the Raj. The 
golden walls of the palace, the silver walls of the city, 
and the exhaustlcss treasures of the Raja, are mere 

StluSy“ ‘® creations of the imagination ; but the reference to 
fire-works, and especially to fire weapons placed in 
waggons, which were bound together by chains, 
seems to indicate the use of artillery, and this re- 
ference is of some importance, as the original myth 
appears to have originated at a period not later than 
the eleventh century.’”* 

i^ticaiini«ein- The sceues which are described in connection 

liblOII IXllini* •j1 j 1 • 

fflpuoSi! carrying away of the horse, the meeting 


See foot-note fiurther on. 
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between the Raia and his father Ariuna, and the histobt or 
descent to the city of Serpents, indicate a poetical paet u. 
imagination of a high order. The picture of the wondortuTdi^ 
Council hall is a marvellous work of painting ; and “ 

it is presented, not in the glare of sunlight, but in 
the darkness of the night illuminated by a countless 
number of sandal-wood torches. The pillars, the 
walls, and the pavement are of pure gold, radiant 
with figures of birds and fishes composed of many- 
coloured gems. The Raja is seated on his throne, 
surrounded by his Chieftains, and before each one 
is placed a jewelled vase of perfumes. Presently En^oe of the 
the mysterious horse is led into the hall before the 
whole assembly, with a golden jdatc upon his fore- 
head, and a string of pearls hanging round his mane. 

The Minister reads the inscriiition on the golden 
plate, challenging the Raja to battle. The Raja of tiw 
suddenly discovers that his own father is the guard- 
ian of the horse ; and that he must not only restore 
the horse, but tender the most abject submission to 
his newly-found father. 

The scene now changes. A procession is formed tho grand pro- 

, ^ ^ ^ ^ oesHionoftne 

in accordance with Hindu ideas of pomp and gran- 
deur. There is the Raja surrounded by his Minis- 
ters and Chieftains, all arrayed in gorgeous attire, danoiug- 
Thero are the soldiers in their parade dresses ; the 
Brahmans, holy, devout, and learned ; the beautiful 
and accomplished maidens, some in splendid chariots, 
some mounted on richly-caparisoned elephants, 
whilst others are walking on foot or proceeding in 
gay palanquins. There too are the girls with their 
boxes of perfumes ; the tradesmen and artisans with 
samples of their wares ; and the frail but attractive 
bands of singing and dancing women. Then follows 
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Hi^ET OP the meeting between the son and the father. The 
Paw It Baja manifests his filial respect by wiping the shoes 
of Aijuna with his long hair ; upon which Arjuna 
strikes him to the earth, and accuses him of being 
D^h^of a coward and the son of a herdsman. Next follows 
the mythical battle in which Arjuna is slain ; and 
the palace rings with the screams of his wife Chit- 
rdngadil, who calls for a funeral pile that she may 
be burned with the body of her slaughtered hus- 
sniimtionni band. Lastly, the descent into the subterranean 

desooiit into ^ ' 

regions, and conquest of the city of Serpents, create 
a sensational thrill in a Hindu audience, which few 
who have not resided in India will be able to ap- 
HinriA worship prolicnd. Agos of Brahmanism have failed to crush 
asaKimniian qJj primitive worsliip of the serpent, as the 

mysterious deity of the regions below. To many 
he is the guardian deity of the household, to be 
propitiated with mantras and offerings of food ; and, 
according to the popular belief, it is the great Raja 
of Serpents, the mighty Sesha-mlga, who supports the 
EniMforatod univorsB upou liis head. But still the Hindu imagin- 

idoa« of a city . i • • n ^ -i i 

ofoobras. atlou Calls up exaggerated visions ot the terrible ser- 
pent-gods, whose irresistible coils and venomed fangs 
are deadly to all save the all-powerful charmer ; whose 
gleaming coats are radiant with a thousand dyes, and 
whose wrathful hoods are sparkling with countless 
gems ; whose city in the under world is as brilliant 
as a mine of jewels, and who dwell there in endless 
numbers, with wives of unearthly beauty, and child- 
ren as fascinating and as terrible as themselves. 

The religious ideas connected with the pld worship 
of serpents may be reserved for discussion hereafter ; 
but still it may be remarked how admirably the 
present myth is adapted to wean a barbarous people 
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from so low a form of worship, and to lead them to history or 
adopt the gods of the Brahmans. Not a single idea 
is expressed which could wound the prejudice of the Adaptation nr 
serpent worshipper. The power of the Serpents is th® ‘‘®‘ 

^ ^ . , , . ^ . Munmporees. 

duly acknowledged, and their city is described with 
a marvellous power of fancy, liut the Serpent Raja 
himself acknowledges the superiority of Krishna; 
and the city of the Serpents is conquered by the son 
of Arjuna. The result has been that notwithstand- 
ing the late advent of Brahmanism, the myth of the 
sacrificial horse has taken a powerful hold upon the 
minds of the rude and half-savage Munniporees. 

The spot where the horse is said to have entered 

the Munnipore valley is still pointed out, and goes fiii'ntod'ont i.y 

by the'-name of Sagon-mang, or “horse-lost;” the 

spot where he was caught is still called Sagon-pul, 

or “ horse-stopjied ; ” and the jiart of the palace 

enclosure into which he is said to have been led is 

still called Sagon-kcephum, or “horse-tying place.” 

The cavity down which the descent was made in 
search of the jewel is still to bo seen ; and there in 
that cavity is said to reside the Serpent ancestor of 
the Rajas of Munnipore, and over it is still placed 
the throne of the reigning Raja.'® 

The later adventures of tlie horse are of very tat<>p<«ivon- 

turosoftho 

minor importance. They are mere extravagances 


For many particulars in the foregoing observations, I am indebted to Colonel 
MacCulloch, the present Political Agent at Munnipore. It is somewhat curious 
that the mythical account of Arjuna’s adventures in Munnipore should have been 
composed many centuries before the actual introduction of Brahmanism into the 
country. Yet such would appear to be the case, for the myth is referred to in the 
Vishnu Pur&na, which seems to have been composed in the eleventh century ; 
whilst the evidence of Colonel MacCulloch is indisputable as regards the absence 
of all traces of Brahmanism prior to the eighteenth century. (See Wilson’s 
Introduction to the Vishnu Pur^ina.) From the allusion to the Chandels it 
would seem that the myth was composed in the North-Western Provinces, where 
the Chandels are to be found. See ante^ p. 404, note. 
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referring to Krishna, from which nothing tangible 
can be inferred. The eleventh adventure contains 
the story of the son of Jayadratha being restored 
to life by Krishna ; but the alleged miracle is in 
every way exceedingly dubious. The young man 
dies suddenly on hearing that Aijuna has entered 
the Kaj ; upon which Krishna takes him by the 
hand, and restores him to life. Here, if the myth 
were a true story, it is impossible to avoid tlio con- 
viction that the young man did not die from so 
trifling a cause, but merely fell into a swoon, from 
which ho was recovered by Krishna. 

The adventures of the liorse being brought to a 
close, Krishna returned to llastindpur, and was sub- 
sequently followed by Arjuna. The triumphant 
entry of Arjuna is described in the usual fashion. 
All the people of the city dressed out their houses, 
and put on their best attire, to welcome back the 
victorious prince. The armies of Arjuna, and those 
of the Rajas accompanying him, marched in grand 
array amidst the acclamations of the multitude. 
Garlands were thrown down from the verandahs, and 
money was scattei'ed in all directions. Finally 
Yudhishthira gave a magnificent reception to all the 
Rajas assembled, and received each one so graciously 
that they arc said to have all repented that they had 
not submitted at a much earlier period, and spent 
their entire lives in the service of so great a Raja. 

The narrative of the third and concluding event 
in tlie performance of the Aswamedha resembles in 
some respects the description of the Rajasiiya, inas- 
much as it involves two distinct classes of ceremonies, 
namely : 

First. The rites connected with the sacrifice of 
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tlie horse, which may be regarded as forming a part bistort of 
of the original Kshatriya tradition. Part II. 

Secondly. The rites connected with the offering of 
the homa, which may bo regarded as the details of a 
Brahmanical sacrifice, introduced by the Brahmanical 
compilers, for the purpose of imparting a Brah- 
manical tone to the performance of the Aswamcdha. 

It will be seen hereafter that an attempt has been me otrerinp; or 

A the homa iiitro- 

made to represent these two distinct classes of rites 
as forming a part of the ancient ceremony. Tho 
horse is apparently sacrificed in a paved area sur- 
rounded by pillars, whilst the homa is prepared and 
offered in eight sacrificial pits ; but still tho descrip- 
tions of tho two rites are so carefully blended to- 
gether in tho Malid Bhdrata that it is difficult to 
sejiarato them. When, however, consideration is 
given to tho radical difference between the sacrifice 
of the horse and the offering of homa, and especially 
to tho fierce opposition which prevailed between 
those who persisted in sacrificing animals and those 
who denounced the bloody offerings, it is impossible 
to arrive at any other conclusion, than that the 
account in tho Mahd Bhdrata is a compromise at- 
tempted by the later Brahmanical compilers to* 
combine the simple offering of the homa with that 
sacrifice which formed the essential ceremony in tho 
performance of an Aswamedha. 

Having thus indicated the difference between soventfen 
what appears to be two distinct narratives, it ni civ of 

' •'an Abwamedha, 

now be as well to describe the Aswamedha as nearly 
as possible in the order in which tho incidents ap- 
pear in the Maha Bhdrata. The stages in tho cere- 
mony appear to have been seventeen in number, and 
are as follows : — 
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H 18 T 0 BT 0 F 1st, The bathing of Raja Yudhishthira, and of 
Drsnpadi as his B4nl. 

2nd, The ploughing by Yudhishthira of the space 
set apart for the sacrifice with a golden plough. • 

3rd, The sowing of the space with different kinds 
of grain by Draupadf. 

4th, The paving of the space with golden bricks. 

6th, Tlie eight pillars set up round the pave- 
ment. 

6th, The eight pits prepared for the homa, with 
eight corresponding ladles. 

■ 7th, The collection of vegetables and medicinal 
herbs for the homa. 

8th, The procession to bring water from tho 
Ganges. 

9th, The performance of tho homa. 

10th, Tho purification of tho Raja and the horse 
with tho Ganges -water. 

11th, The speaking of the horse. 

12th, The sacrifice of tho horse. 

' 13th, The offering of the horse to the gods. 

14th, Tho distribution of tho merits of the As- 
wamodha. 

15th, Tho disposal of the remains of the homa. 

16th, The distribution of presents. 

17th, The feast. 

De«criptioti of Tho narativo of those several rites, as it appears in 

the^swiuiiedta. ;^ahd Blidrata, may now be related as follows : — 

Preparation*. Now all this while, the preparations were in progress for 
the performance of the Aswamedha sacrifice. A golden throne 
was set up on a high place for Mahdraja Dhritardshtra, and 
beneath that was another throne for Baja Yudhishthira; and 
The tbronra of thrones of gold and sandal-wood were arranged for all the 
goi^Mi undai- Rajas and Chieftains according to their several 
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qualities and dignities ; and the Mahdraja and all the Eajas history of 

and Chieftains took their seats upon the thrones. And all 

the wives and other ladies of the Baias came to the assembly, *: 

V Assembly of 

and were arranged and seated on their own side, each one in ladies, 
the place appointed for her. And when all assembled were 
closely seated, Eaja Yudhishthira and Draupadi bathed 
themselves; and the space of ground required for the Ploughing «nd 
sacrifice was duly measured out, and a golden plough was 
brought, and two bullocks were harnessed to the plough. 

Then Baja Yudhishthira rose up, and with his own hand 
drove the bullocks and ploughed that space ; and Draupadi 
followed the Baja, and carried a parcel of all the different 
grains which were grown in the Eaj of Bharata, and sprinkled 
the grain as fast as the Baja ploughed. And the Brahmans prayers of tim 
sat along with the ladies, and whilst the Baja ploughed, 
both the Brahmans and the ladies offered up j)raycrs in his 
behalf with a loud voice. The space of i^round was then The navoment 

1 •!/. <1 T-i n i-i ofgoldbnikH. 

covered with four hundred golden bricks; and tlie sago 

Vydsa, accompanied by VasLshtha, and Narada, and other 

Bishis, seated themselves on the golden pavement. The The eight 

Baja then commanded that eight pillars sliould bo set up andiad/caf’ 

round that golden pavement ; and a roof covered with gold 

was placed over the pavement, and a banner was fixed on 

the top of each pillar. Then eight largo pits were dug in 

order ^that the homa of milk, curds, and clarified butter 

might be prepared therein ; and eight large sacrificial ladles 

were furnished for casting the homa on the sacrificial fire ; 

and a large cloth of skins was sewed together, in which was 

placed a portion of every vegetable which is food for man, 

and a portion of every medicinal herb which were produced The* vegotahioH 

in that Baj, and the whole was put into the homa. And 

Vydsa was appointed to be President of all the Brahmans, Vy^sa presi- 

who were to obey his orders as to the performance of the 

homa. And all the most famous Bishis were present at that 

sacrifice, and they selected the most distinguished persons to 

sit by the side of the place where the homa was performed. 

And Baja Yudhishthira sat with a decree horn in his hand ; 

and Vydsa desired him to command that sixty-four of the eSn fromTho 

Ganges. 
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HiSTOET OF principal Bajas and Bisliis in the assembly shotild go with 
wives to the bank of the Ganges ; and that both they 

and their wives should each fill a pitcher with the Ganges 

water, and bring it to the place of the sacrifice. And Krishna 
and Arjuna and Bhlma, with a great party of Bajas and 
Bishis, each one accompanied by his wife, proceeded to the 
bank of the Ganges, all with pitchers on their heads ; and 
along with them went a company of musicians with drums, 
and trumpets, and other musical instruments, and many 
dancing-girls likewise danced before them. And when 
those who had gone to the bank of the Ganges for water had 
filled all their pitchers, they took the pitchers on their 
heads, and returned to the place of the sacrifice, preceded 
by the musicians, and the singers, and the dancing-girls, 
of Then Raja Yudhishthira commanded that splendid 
drosses should bo brought for all those who had carried the 
water, and ho caused both the Rajas and their wives to bo 
dressed therewith, and he put a chain of choice jewels on 
each of their necks, and put betel nut into each of their 
tiiohoma”*^® moutlis. And he ordered fires to be lighted in the pits that 
were dug for the homa, and the various ingredients for the 
homa to be presented to the fire. Then the Rajahs brethren, 
and kinsmen, and servants brought several loads of gold 
and jewels and clothes, together with many elephants, 
horses, and cows, and gave to each Brdhman in such quan- 
tities that all were fully satisfied and contented, 
poui^wcrthe After this, a throne made of sandal-wood, covered with 
gold, was brought for Raja Yudhishthira. And the Raja 
sat thereon, and those around him took off his clothes ; and 
all those persons who had brought water from the Ganges, 
took up their pitchers and poured the water over the Rajahs 
head. The horse was then brought, and the remainder of the 
wateP with which the Raja had been bathed was poured upon 
the horse^s head. Then Ndkula opened the mouth of the 
horse, and held up his head, and said : — " The horse is speak- 
ing I And those around cried out : — " What does the horse 
say Ndkula replied The horse says ^ In other Yagas 
wherein a horse is sacrificed, he goes to Swarga, which is the 


head of tho 
Rnja and tho 
hoM of tho 
horbo. 


Speech of the 
liorse. 
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heaven of Indra ; but I shall go far above Swarga, because history of 
in the present Yaga very many great and distinguished per- 

sons, such as Krishna, are here assembled together; and 

Krishna has not been present at other sacrifices, for which 
reason I shall go far beyond all other sacrificial horses.^ 

Then the horse was washed, and the scimitar was brought. Purity of the 

*1 j 1 • • • 1 1 T /» T-ki / 1 as('or- 

and Dhaumya put the scimitar into the hands of Bliima and tauu*d by 
* niiauiiiya. 

bade him slay the horse. And Bhfma lifted up the scimitar 

to give the horse a blow, when Dhaumya said : — 0 Bhima, 
have patience a minute while I try the horso.^^ So Dhaumya 
took hold of the horso^s ear and squeezed it, when suddenly 
milk ran out to the astonishment of all present. Dhaumya 
then said to Bhima : — I see that this horse is pure, and 
I am certain that this sacrifice is acceptable and will bo ac- 
cepted : Now strike ! So Bhima struck a blow, and cut SroTiio*horso! 
off the head of the horse; and no sooner was the head 
severed from the body, than it mounted towards the sky and The horsp’H 
soared out of sight, and the body fell down upon the spot, the sky. 

Then Krishna, and the other Rajas, and the Rishis, came up 
and opened the horse’s belly ; and when they had divided it 
a light came out of the belly, and no ordure was found there- 
in.’^ And Krishna said : — Raja Yudhishthira, I have never 
beheld so clean and pure a horse ; and I am now assured that 
this sacrifice of yours has reached the heaven of Vishnu.” 

After Bhima had opened the belly of the horse, the flesh 
began to smell of camphor ; and Dhaumya took out the Jnd the gods? 
camphor-like flesh with the sacrificial ladles, and cast it upon 
the fire and made homa of it, and said : — Indra, take this 
flesh which has become camphor ! ” At that moment, Indra, 
with a crowd of gods, entered the assembly. All present then 
paid their respects to Indra, who came up to Vydsa, and took 
the remainder of the flesh that was become camphor, and 
gave a portion of it to each of the gods ; and the smoko 
that arose from that fire was all perfumed. 

Then Krishna arose and came forward, and embraced 
Raja Yudhishthira, and gave him joy of his sacrifice, and Yudhwhthira. 
said : — Be the sacrifice prosperous ; for no one has ever 
performed the like, and the fame of it will last as long as the 
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woriid endures*” Baja Yudkislitliira replied : — All that 
has come to me has been entirely by your favour*” Then 
Krishna^ with all the Bajas and pfrincipal Bishis, poured pitch- 
ers of water over Yudhishthira and Draupadl, and bathed 
them. Then all that remained of the medicinal herbs that 
had been brought to make the homa, was reduced to powder, 
and a ball of it was given to each of the persons present to 
eat ; and by so doing Raja Yudhishthira gave to each one a 
share of the merit of that Aswamedha Yaga ; and last of all 
Baja Yudhishthira partook of it himself. Then all the musi- 
cal instruments struck up a symphony of rejoicing for tho 
close of tho Yaga; and Kunti with all her maidens and de- 
pendents manifested every sign of joy, and bestowed great 
quantities of effects and goods in gratitude to the gods who 
had enabled her son to perform so great a Yaga and had 
accepted tho sacrifice. And all tho materials for the homa 
were collected into one place, and the Brdhmans uttered 
blessings over them, and throw them all at once into the fire. 

After this, Raja Yudhishthira arose and approached 
Vydsa, and said: — ^^This Yaga, by your exertions and 
favour, is now brought to a close ; how can I make suffi- 
cient apologies to you for your trouble ? ” Vydsa replied : 
— 0 Raja, you are my son, and it is my duty to sympathize 
with you in your concerns ; therefore you have no need for 
making any apologies tome.” Tho Raja then assigned over 
to Vydsa certain estates well inhabited and cultivated, with 
abundance of goods and chattels ; and Vydsa transferred the 
whole of them as free gifts to tho Brdhmans. Raja Yud- 
hishthira then gave to each of the Brdhmans who had per- 
formed tho homa, and to each of those who had assisted 
in the Yaga, a chariot, an elephant, ten horses of the first 
quality, four maunds of gold, a hundred milch cows with 
gilded horns, two seers and a half of pearls, and four intel- 
ligent slaves, who had learned the Vedas and all other 
sciences ; and to all the other Brdhmans, who had been pre- 
sent but had not taken a part in the [ceremony, Baja Yud- 
hishthira gave half as much. And when the Raja had 
finished bestowing his largesses upon the Brdhmans, he 
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tamed to tlie Sajas^ and made apologies to each ; and he gave histobt of 
to each of the great Bajas a thousand horses of the first 

quality, and a hundred war elephants, and one crore of gold 

coin ; and to each of the Rajahs wives he gave everything ^ 

that was necessary for a bride on her wedding night, includ- 
ing gold and precious jewels and splendid clothes. Yud- 
hishthira then gave to each of the sons, and kinsmen, and ^ 

friends of Krishna, twice as much as ho had given to the lamiiy. 

Bajas j and he went respectfully to Krishna, and said ; — “ I 
have nothing worthy of your acceptance ; but since the Yaga 
has been completed under your favour, I make a free ofibr- 
ing of all its acquired merits to you.^^ 

Raia Yudhishthira then said to his brother Bhima: — 

Take all the Brdhmans and feast them ! So Bhima 
feasted all the Brdhmans with the best of victuals and drink 
in golden trays and vessels; and after the feast he gave the 
whole of the golden vessels to those Brahmans, The assem- Departure of 
bly then broke up, and all the Bajas returned to their own 
quarters ; and the next day Krishna took leave, and sot off 
for Dwaraka ; and all the other Rajas took leave in like man- 
ner and set off for their respective countries. 

The forecroiner description of the Aswamedha of Review of the 

, P ^ foregoiiiKdo- 

Raja Yudhishthira requires hut little further com- 
ment. The rite of batliing calls for no remark, as it 
was and is performed at every important ceremony 
practised by the Hindus, and indeed is especially 
enjoined as a purifying rite by the Brahmanical law. * 

The rite, in which the Raja ploughed tho land set Houghing thn 
apart for the sacrifice, and the Rdni sowed specimens 
of all the grains that grew in the Raj, was no doubt an 
ancient ceremony expressive of sovereignty, and ap- 
pears to have been of Scythian or Buddhist origin. 
According to a Scythian tradition preserved by He- Scythian tradi- 

- 1 1 /• 11 /* 1 ^ • golden 

rodotus, a golden plough lell Irom heaven at a remote 
period, and was for ever afterwards preserved by the 

28 
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o» Royal Tribe as one of the emblems of royalty.®* It 
paxi li. is also still more remarkable that a golden plough 
was used by Buddhist sovereijms at the consecration 

the Manawftnto ^ t*T** 

o® ®' monastery or temple ; and a graphic description 
has been preserved in the Mahawanso of the per- 
formance of this ceremony by a monarch who 
reigned in the third century before the Christian era. 
The ground was first sprinkled with red sandal-wood, 
after which two elephants were harnessed to the gold- 
en plough, and tlio Buddhist Raja ploughed along 
the boundary line, accompanied by the priests and 
guarded by officials carrying staves of gold and sil- 
prooM^iou**** Im’go company of troops marched in proces- 

sion, together with beautiful females carrying um- 
brellas and other decorations, and musicians playing 
every description of instrument; whilst gorgeous 
flags tingling with bells were carried in the air, as 
well as painted vases, glass mirrors, and garlands and * 
baskets of flowers. In this way the Buddhist Raja 
ploughed the land, j)assing through many triumph- 
ant arches made of plantain trees, whilst a vast mul- 
titude waved their handkerchiefs in the air and rent 
the skies with their enthusiastic acclamations.®^ 
ijewription of To rotum, liowover, to the Aswamedha of Raia 
thohoua. • Yudhishtlura. The attempt may now be made 
to separate those details which appear to belong to 
the Brahmanical offerings of the homa, from those 
which seem to refer to the sacrifice of the horse. 
Phe homa, consisting chiefly of ghee, was prepared 
in eight sacrificial pits, and was presented to the gods 

*0 Herodotus, Book IV. c. 5. It should be remarked that the plough was 
accorapauied by a yoke, or battle-axe, aud a drinking-cup. 

Mahawanso, Tumour's translation, jmges 98, 99. The Chinese traveller. 

Fa Hian, seems to have witnessed a similar ceremony which, like the above, was 
pcrfonntd in the island of Ceylon. Travels of Fa Hian, chap, xxvix 
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in sacrificial ladl^ through the medium of fire ; and histobt or 
on the present occasion samples of every vegetable, 
and every medicinal herb growing in the Raj, are TexoMiwimd 
said to have been likewise thrown into the homa. throwXto'’tto 

honuu 

When the presentation of homa was over, the re- 
maining portion of the medicinal herbs was reduced 
to powder and formed into balls ; and a ball was 
given to each person present. By this rite the Raja mstrib^tanof 
was supposed to give to one and all a share of the re- 
ligious merits which had been acquired by the per- 
formance of the sacrifice, and which was supposed to 
wipe off from the account of good and evil deeds, an 
indefinite number of the evil actions which had been 
previously committed by the individuals concerned. 

It should also be remarked that the offering of the Br&hmansaiono 

^ ciigoged. 

homa was exclusively performed by Brainpans, un- 
der the superintondonco of the mythical Vydsa, and 
in the presence of all the Rishis who arc famous in 
Brahmanical tradition. 

It will now be seen that the sacrifice of the horse Description or 

• 1 . T /v» n ^ • 11 socnllcc of 

was carried out in a very ditterent lashion ; and that the uoi-w. 

the rite was performed not by Brahmans, but by two 

of the PAndavas. The place of sacrifice is said to ooiden bricks 

, , or plates eni- 

have been paved with bricks of gold ; and this costly 
arrangement was no doubt often carried out when 
the Aswamedha was performed by a rich and con- 
quering Raja. Solomon overlaid not only the altars 
but the very temple itself with plates of gold ; and 
amongst the treasures of Croesus were a number of 
golden bricks which may possibly have been cast for 
a similar purpose.*® Round the place of sacrifice mo victims tied 
eight pillars were set up, to which the horse, and 
perhaps other animals, were tied. The rite was per- 

Bahadeva. 


Herodotus, Book I. c. 50 , 
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formed by NAkula and Bhfma, although various at- 
tempts are made, chiefly involving the introduction 
of some supernatural detail, to impart a Brahman- 
ical tone even to this portion of the narrative. Thus 
when Ndkula declared that the horse was speaking, 
he was probably acting in accordance with a crude 
notion that a victim before sacrifice was capable of 
prophesying. But the language put into the mouth 
of the animal is eminently Brahmanical ; for the 
horse is said to have exulted in the idea that instead 
of going like other sacrificial horses to the heaven of 
Indra, he was going beyond it, that is, to the heaven 
of Vishnu, because of the presence of Ki’ishna. Again 
Dhaumya, the family priest, is introduced, to give 
the scimitar to Bldma, and to perform the senseless 
miracle 9f squeezing milk out of the horse’s ear. 
The whole concludes with a miracle, in which the 
flesh of the horse approximates to camphor, and is ^ 
finally converted by Dhaumya into homa. Here 
the Brahmanical rite distinctly overlays the original 
rite; for it is certain that in the ancient perform- 
ance of an AsAvamedha, the flesh of the horse was 
cooked upon the fire, and was both presented to 
the gods and eaten by the assembled guests.^ The 
statement that the head of the horse ascended to 
heaven is also a miracle, but originates in a Vedic 
idea rather than in the prolific imaginations of the 
Brahmanical compilers.** 


** The first Aswamedha hpin in the Rig-Veda describes the boiling and 
roasting of different portions of the flesh, the presentation of a part to the gods, 
and the eating of a part by the persons present. See Wilson’s Translation, Vol. 
II. p. 121, note, 

** See the second Aswamedha hymn in the Rig-Veda, Wilson’s Translation, 
Vol. II. p. 123, in which the worshipper is supposed to be reciting the following 
Verso . — “ I recognize in my mind thy form afar off, going from the earth below. 
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One other incident seems to require some ex- hmtobt or 
planation. It has already been stated that the horse Pixt li. 
was originally sacrificed to the Sun ; and yet in both Saorifloe of the 
the Mahd Bhdrata and the Rdmdyana the horse is SSJ^of 

^ Sun, indicative 

said to have been offered to Indra* This change of ^ha^gJiin tSl 
deity seems to involve a new stage in the develop- 
ment of the Hindd religion. The worship of the Sun 
as a material existence had been superseded by the 
worship of a more human deity and protector in the 
person of Indra ; just in the same way that the wor- 
ship of the human hero Indra was subsequently 
superseded by the worship of the great Spirit Vishnu. 

The circumstances which led to this change in the 
national religion may bo easily conjectured. The 
Sun is the deity of temperate climates, for it is he 
who ripens the harvests ; but in a tropical climate 
like India the favourite deity is the one who sends 
the rain ; and the Vedic deity who sends the rain is 
Indra, the god of the firmament. The subject is a 
curious one, and will be discussed in a future volume 
under the head of religion. 


by way of Heaven, to the Sun : I behold thy head soaring aloft, and mounting 
quickly by unobstructed paths, unsullied by dust.’* 
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FINAL TRAGEDIES. 

The story of the MaliA BliArata virtually ends 
with the Aswamedha of Raja Yudhishthira. The 
great war was over ; the P/indavas had slain all their 
enemies ; and Yudliislithira had not only been inau. 
gurated in the Raj, but had celebrated the great 
horse sacrifice which established his sovereignty. A 
period of thiiliy-six years is said to have followed, at ^ 
the expiration of which the Raj of the Pdndavas was 
brought to a close. This period was marked by 
three incidents ; the fii’st of which occurred within a 
few years of Yudhishthira’s inauguration, wliilst the 
other two are connected with the termination of his 
reign. Those three incidents are as follows : — 

1st, The exile and death of Mahdraja Dhrita- 
rdshtra. 

2nd, The destruction of Dwdrakd and death of 
Krishna. 

3rd, The exile and death of the Pdndavas. 

The narrative of the exile and death of the blind 
old Mahdraja requires no preliminary explanation. 

It involves, however, a wonderful miracle performed 
by the sage Vydsa, which stands out as one of the 
finest products of Hindd imagination which can bo 
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found in the Mahd Blidrata. The narrative may be history op 

, ^ INDIA. 

left to tell its own story : — pabt ii. 

Now after Baja Yudhishthira had performed the great Poaco and pros- 
Aswamedha Yaga, the Pdndavas lived for many years in 
peace and prosperity under Mahdraja Dhritardshtra in the 
city of Hastindpur. But though the Pandavas had succeeded 
the Kauravas in the rule of the Raj, and were zealous in the 
performance of every filial duty towards their uncle the 
Mahdraja, yet Dhritamshtra could never forgot the death of 
his own sons, and could never forgive Blinna for having 
slain Duryodhana. And there sprung up many bitter dis- Bitter disjjutes 
putes between Bhima and the Mahdraja, and Bhima treated ul^id the*Mah?^^ 
his blind uncle with insult, and refused to obey his com- 
mands ; and Dhritardshtra determined to live at a distance 
from the brethren. And Dhritardshtra departed out of The MahAmja 

TT*y 1 T*i»i 111 dopartKwith 

Hastmapur, and went away to live m the jungle on the bank Grimih&ri 
of the Ganges ; and he took with him his wife Gdndhdri, and 
Kunti, who was his brother's widow, and Vidiira, and all 
the older members of the family ; and they abode there on 
the bank of the Ganges. 

And it came to pass that after some years, the Pdndavas Visit of the 
were desirous of paying their respects to Mahdraja Dhrita- Mahimja. 
rdshtra and the Rdni Gdndhdri, and to see again all their 
aged kinsfolk who had sought an abiding place in the 
jungle. And the five brethren went forth with their wife 
Draupadi, and paid a visit to the Mahdraja, and all were 
rejoiced to see them ; but when they asked for Vidura, they Death of vmu- 
were told that he had gone to the bank of the Ganges to 
die by fasting ; and they hastened to the place where Vidura 
was, and when they came up to him he was speechless, and 
gave up the ghost. 

After this, whilst all were talking together of the hus- Tho 8 ai?o y.v 6 «a 

, o ° promiHeN to as- 

bands, and the sons, and the kinsfolk whom they had 

lost in the great war of Mahd Bhdrata, the sage Vydsa ap- Sreat war 

peared amongst them, and said : — I will this day heal ^^JJ***^ 

all your griefs : Go you all to the river Ganges, and bathe 

therein, and there each one of you shall behold the kinsmen 

for whom you have been sorrowing.^^ So they all went 
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H18TOBY OF down to the river, and chose a bathing-place for themselves 

Pi^T^u. families ; and Vydsa said to them : — You shall see 

this night all those whom you desire/^ And the day passed 

away so slowly that it seemed like a whole year to them. 

The widows of but at last the sun went down, and they all bathed in the 
the Hlaiti bathe , -lA-rT/ t 

and^yinthe nver by Command of Yyasa, and said their prayers, and 

went and stood near him ; and Raja Yudhishthira and his 

brethren were on the side of Vyasa, and Mahdraja Dhrita- 

rdshtra stood before them, and everybody else stood wher- 

Vy^ summons ever places could bo found. Vydsa then went into the 

water, and prayed and bathed ; and ho then came out and 

stood by Uhritardshtra and Yudhislithira, and called out the 

names of each of the persons who had been slain, one by 

The armies re- ono. At that moment the river betyan to foam and boil, 
apr>car in all . . ° ' 

when alive ** ^ great noiso was heard rising out of the waters, as 

though all the slain men wore once again alive, and as 
though they and their elephants and their horses wore 
bursting into loud cries, and all the drums and trumpets and 
other instruments of music of both armies wore striking up 
together. The whole assembly were astonished at this 
mighty tempest, and some were smitten with a terrible fear, ^ 
when suddenly they saw Blushma and Drona in full armour 
seated in their chariots, and ascending out of the waters, 
with t^ll their armies arrayed as they were on the first day 
of the Maha Bharata. Next came forth Abhimanyu, the 
heroic son of Arjuna, and the five sons of Draupadi, and the 
son of Bhima with his army of Asuras. After them came 
Kama, and Duryodhana, and Sakuni, and Duhsdsana, and 
the other sons of Dhritanishtra, all in full parade seated 
upon their chariots, together with many other warriors and 
Rajas who had been slain. All appeared in great glory and 
splendour, and more beautiful than when they were alive ; 
and all came with their own horses and chariots and banners 
Pwfwt Mend, and arms. And every one was in perfect friendship with each 

•hip between i i -i ^ ^ 

Kjumns other, foF enmity had departed from amongst them; and each 
one was preceded by his bards and eulogists who sang his 
praises; and very many singing men and dancing girls ap- 
l^of peared with them, singing and dancing. Now when these 
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warriors had come out of the river, their widows and history OP 
orphans and kinsfolk were oveijoyed, and not a trace of p^x^n. 

grief remained amongst them ; and widows went to their 

husbands, and daughters to their fathers, and mothers to 
their sons, and sisters to their brothers, and all the fifteen 
years of sorrow which had passed since the war of the 
Mahd Bhdrata wore forgotten in the ecstasy of seeing each 
other again. Thus the night passed away in the fulness of Disappeamnc© 
joy; but when the morning had dawned, all the dead the dawn, 
mounted their chariots and horses, and disappeared; and 
those who had gathered together to behold them prepared 
to depart. And Vyasa the sage said that the widows who The widows 
wished to rejoin their dead husbands might do so ; and sohes’in the 
all the widows went and bathed in the Ganges, and came joiiuheir hua- 
out of the water again, and kissed, one by one, the feet of 
Dhritardshtra and Giindhari ; and then went* and drowned 
themselves in the river ; Jind through the })rayers of Vyiisa 
they all went to the places they wished, and obtained their 
several desires. 

After this, Eaja Yudhishthira and his brethren, and 
their wife Draupadi, took their leave of Maharaja Dhrita- 
rdshtra and the Ram Gandhurf, and returned to the city of 
Hastindpur. And after many days Narada the sage came to 
the palace of Yudhishthira, and said: — ‘^The jungle has Tembip doath 
been set on fire, and the flames have been nourished by a and^aiuiis'^* 
strong wind ; and the Maharaja and the Rani, and all their jungle fire, 
kinsfolk and friends, have perished in the burning, and 
your mother Kunti has perished also.’^ And the Pandavas 
were smitten with horror and sorrow, and darkness fell 
upon them. But when some days had passed away, they 
were thrown into a deeper consternation ; for very fearful Eearfui omms 

11 Ti /.ii 1- at Huhtindpur. 

omens appeared on all sides, and they felt that something 
very terrible was about to happen, and they knew not when 
or how it would happen. 

The foregoing narrative calls for but little com- Revipw of the 
ment. The exile of the Mahdraja serves to prove »tive. 
the hollow character of his reconciliation witli tlie 
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msTOETov P4ndavas, to which attention has already been 
tua XL drawn. But the glorious scene in which the dead 

oraideuroftbe who had fallen in the great war arose out of the 
liver Gaiiaes, arrayed in all the pomp and magni- 

the who m n ^ t *1 

h^Mioiinthe ficence of battle, forms one of the grandest pictures 
ever presented to the human eye. The conception 
of the resurrection of the dead on the last day is 
perhaps more terribly suggestive, but the bursting 
open of the sepulchres by the shrouded inmates, and 
tlie horrible contrast between the saved and the 
damned, fills the imagination with pain and gloom. 

Perfect biias in- Tho idea in the Mahd Bhdrata, however, is one of 

volved ill tho n • m ^ t i 

tiirSfiSABhi- perfect joy. Trumpets are sounding, banners are 
waving, and tho air is filled with the noise of horses 
and elephants and chariots, as the vast armies of 
warriors appear in glory and brightness out of tho 
dark river, arrayed in all tho imposing parapher- 
nalia of war. All enmity, however, has departed 
from amongst them ; and all are in perfect friend- 
ship with each other ; whilst bards and eulo ists are 
singing before them, and companies of beautiful 
girls are dancing in the midnight air. Moreover, 

womeiu tjjQ contrast between the women and the warriors 
is one which brings all the purest aflPoctions into 
play. Wives and mothers, sisters and daughters, 
are once again in tho company of those whom they 
most loved, and in the enj'oyment of the highest 
felicity after long years of bereavement and sorrow. 

Hindu ohtnui- The glorious and aflfecting'seene is at length brougrht 

ter of tho scene. i • v ^ ® 

to a conclusion by an incident somewhat tragic in 
itself, but still in accordance with Hindi! ideas of 
happiness. At the dawn of the morning, the vision 
disx^pears, and the poor widows are again over- 
whelmed with grief ; but by the permission of the 
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sage, they take a touching farewell of their friends histobt or 
and relatives, and then drown themselves in the 
sacred river, and thus once again join their husbands 
in another world. 

The remaining portion of the narrative is more Horribiechw. 
melancholy. The awful death of the Maharaja and J<»ngi“nre® 
all his household in a jungle fire, is an event which 
to this day excites a sympathizing horror, for it is 
sudden, terrible, and overwhelming. In the case of 
the Pdndavas, however, their consternation was in- 
creased by portentous omens ; and thus they were 
not only oppressed by their present grief, but by 
the constant apprehension that something still more 
fearful w'as about to happen. 

The alai'ming event which tlicy were thus hourly 
anticipating at length came to pass. Tidings were 
suddenly brought to them of a frightful series of 
disasters which had taken place at Dwilrakii, the 
city of Krishna and the Yadavas ; but hero, to avoid 
anticipating, it will bo bettor to leave the narrative 
to tell its own story : — 

Now all tills while the great city of Dwfirakd, which was wipkodnoasand 
situated upon the sea, had been filled with mirth and feast- pcopio i>w4- 
ing; and all the people drank wine in abundance, and the 
young men, who wore the sons and grandsons of Krishna, 
scoffed at the Brdhmans, and at sacred things. And three 
great Bishis of the highest class, whoso names were Viswd- 
mitra, Durvdsas, and Narada, were sojourning in the city of 
the Tddavas ; and the youths of the place assembled to- 
gether, and saw the throe sages engaged in their devotions, 
and amonerst them was Sdmba, the son of Krishna. And Trick played by 

° the young men 

the young men for sport dressed up Samba to represent a upon the mshia 
woman with child, and they led him in this disguise into 
the presence of the three Brdhmans, and requested to know 
whether she would give birth to a son or to a daughter. 
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HiSTOBTOF The Bishis replied: — "We well know whom you have 
brought before us ; this is not a woman but a son of Krish- 
na« and verily he shall brincr forth an iron club which shall 
Riahii. destroy the whole race of Yadu : And since you have pre- 
ferred an evil life to a virtuous one, and have sought to 
scoff at and ridicule such poor men as we are, you and all 
your people shall perish by that club, except Balardma, and 
Thdr deptrt- he too shall leave the world shortly afterwards/^ So say- 
ing, the three Rishis drew over their shoulders the deer- 
skins on which they had boon seated, and wont out of Dwd- 
rakd, and made their way to the city of Hastindpur. And 
when the young men heard the words of the three Rishis, 
they repented of what they had done ; and the news spread 
abroad amongst the people of the city, and they were sore 
afraid; and some carried the account to Krishna, and he 
said: — "If it is the will of God it will surely come to 
pass/^ 

KriAhnaimnes After this, Krishna issued a proclamation throughout 
Dwdrakii, that whoever drank wine henceforth should be 
put to death with all his family. Then the people of the 
city abstained from the use of wine, and no man ventured ^ 
p^rfui appari- evon to utter its name. But at this time a fearful appari- 
tion showed itself at the doors of all the houses, and men 
said that it was death in a human shape ; and its colour 
was black and yellow, and its head was shorn, and all its 
limbs were distorted ; and oil who saw the apparition were 
filled with fear and trembling, and if a man discharged an 
arrow at it, the figure disappeared, and no one knew whither 
Greftt wind. it had gone. Meantime, a great wind arose, and uprooted 
many trees, and carried away many men and beasts, and 
blew about the doors of the houses until they were nearly 
broken. And the rats increased in so prodigious a 
and owii. manner that thousands and thousands swarmed in every 
house, and carried off and spoilt everything that was put 
away ; and they ran about the bazaars, and they gnawed 
away the hair and beards of the men who were asleep. And 
owls flocked to the houses of the people in great numbers, 
and screeched throughout the night ; and the nightingales 
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and minas were scared iy the noise of the rats, and the histout of 
hooting of the owls, and continued their wailings both by 

night and day. And monstrous births filled the land, for : 

the cows brought forth asses, and the swine produced lions^ 
cubs, and the dogs produced kittens, and the weasels 
brought forth young mice. And vice and evil pervaded 
the whole race of Yadu ; and the poor men and the devotees 
were openly reviled ; and preceptors and learned men were 
treated with disrespect ; and the women overruled the men, 
and fire refused to give light, and the flames of fire became 
black and blue. And the sun was surrounded at its rising 
and its setting by thousands of spectres of men without 
heads, who engaged in battle with swords and spears in 
their hands. And the Yogis and other devotees found that 
if they rose from the skins upon which they sat, those skins 
were changed into vermin. And the moon was eclipsed on 
its twelfth day, and the sun was eclijised on the twenty- 
seventh day of the moon. 

Meantime Krishna issued a proclamation that on the Prociamatimi of 
morrow all the people of the city should go to the sea-shore ther>popio ^ 
at Prabhdsa, and pay their devotions to the deity of Dwd- worship at 
rakd. At that same time a dreadful apparition came to the Yparition of a 
city of a black woman, clothed in black garments, and hav- * ’ 

ing yellow teeth; and this woman wont from house to 
house, grinning at all who were therein, and filling them 
with terror and dismay ; and if any one attempted to seizo 
her, she vanished from that place and showed herself at 
another, and thus she continued until she had gone over 
the whole city. And that same night evil spirits came and jewels and wea- 
carried ofi* the jewels of the women, and the weapons of the Ey^eviUpfrits? 
men, and no one had the power to recover either the one or 
the other. The chakra of Krishna was also suddenly taken Chakra of 

1 -I n 1 'i 1 T ‘it Krishna ascenda 

up to heaven, and all the people saw it, and were filled with to heaven, 
grief, and raised a groat uproar. At the same time, the iiis chariot and 
charioteer of Krishna harnessed his master's chariot ; and mSira^***^**'*^ 
upon this the horses .bounded up into the air, and bore 
away the chariot over the sea, and disappeared for ever. 

Also the figure of a palmyra, which was on the standard of 
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Balar&xna^ and the figure of the bird Garura, which was on 
the standard of SLrishna^ both separated themselves from 
their respective standards and rose into the air until they 
vanished from the sight. Also Apsaras appeared in the 
sky, and cried out to the people : — Arise and be gone ! 
And this cry was hoard in every house throughout the cily 
of Dwdrakd. 

And when tho morning arrived, the people obeyed the 
proclamation of Krishna, and Krishna gave them permis- 
sion to drink wino on that day only ; and they set out with 
their wives and families to the place of pilgrimage on the 
sea-shore, and they carried with them wine and provisions 
of every description ; and some took up their stations in 
tents, and others beneath trees. And when all the people 
wore settled in their respective places, Krishna commanded 
that every variety of victuals and drink should be set apart 
and given to tho Brahmans ; and when tho Brdhmans wore 
about to oat, a certain man of tho Yddava tribe came up 
with a largo jar of wine in his hand, from which he had 
boon drinking until ho was intoxicated; and ho spilt a little 
of tho wino upon tho victuals set apart for tho Brdhmans f 
so tho Bruhmaus would not oat thereof, and Krishna ordered 
that tho victuals should bo given to the monkeys. 

Meantime the feast proceeded without interruption. And 
tho jugglers, and tho musicians, the dancers, and tho players 
of all kinds exhibited their performances before the people; 
whilst tho people all drank wine very largely. And all the 
Chieftains of the tribe of Yadu were present at that feast. 
There were Baja Ugrasona, and Balardma, and Sdtyaki, and 
Kritarvarman, and tho two sons" of Krishna, and many others 
of renown. Now Balanima, tho elder brother of Krishna, 
was a groat drinker of wine, and ho ordered vessels of wine 
to bo brought into tho assembly and placed before each 
Chieftain ; and the assembly seated themselves in parties, so 
that those who were most intimate drank wine together. 
Thus Balardma and Kritavarman drapik by themselves, and 
I the sons of Krishna drank with Sdtyaki. 

Now Kritavarman, who drank with Balardma, was one 
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of the three who had slartightered the sleeping men in the history op 
camp of the Pdndaras ; and Sd-tyaki, who was sitting near 

him, having got exceedingly drunk, suddenly cast his eye 

upon him, and said : — Behold, my friends, this Kshatriya 
here, who boasts so much of his prowess ! He went one 
night with Aswatthdma, and attacked a number of boys, and 
killed them in the night time ; and those are the men who 
boast of their bravery/^ Pradyumna, the son of Krishna, 
then cried out : — Well said, Satyaki ! And Krishna also 
was no friend to Kritavarman, for in the feud about the 
jewel, Kritavarman had murdered Satyajit, who was the 
father of Krishna^s wife Satyabhaina ; and Krishna said to 
Sdtyaki : — Tell the story of how Kritavarman murdered 
Satyajit, and robbed him of his jewel ! ^ Satyaki then 

repeated the story of the jewel, and said : — This Kritavar- 
man is moreover the same man who went out with Aswat- 
thdma, and unjustly slow Dhrishta-dyumna, and many thou- 
sands of innocent people : But his days are numbered/^ So 
saying, Sdtyaki drew his sword and ran at Kritavarman 
before all the assembly : and whilst Kritavarman was rising ?>tyaki siav? ' 

, . , P Kntavarnmn. 

up to defend himself, Sdtyaki struck him on the neck with his 

sword with all his might, so that his head was severed from 

his body and fell upon the ground. Then many kinsmen of General tumult. 

Kritavarman rushed upon Sd-tyaki, and many of Sd,tyaki’s 

friends ran up to oppose them, and there was a great uproar 

and bloodshed. Krishna endeavoured to quell the tumult, Rudden mur- 

^ . ders. 

but no one heeded him ; and the friends of Kritavarman cut 
down Sdtyaki and slew him, and also cut down Pradyumna, 
the son of Krishna, and slew him before his fathor^s face. 

Krishna then revenged himself by killing all the murderers Horrible con fu- 

. Sion and blood- 

of his son ; but the whole assembly was then frantic with stied. 
blood and wine, and each man fell madly upon his neighbour; 
for in their bewilderment they knew not what they did, 
except that they struck each other and died ; and fathers 
slew their sons, and sons their fathers, and brethren and 
kinsmen murdered each other. In this manner all the 

' The feud about the jewel wiU he found related in the legends of Eribhna in 
Part III. 
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Yddavas were slaughtered by the curse of the three Bishis^ 
and all the sons and grandsons of Krishna were amongst the 
slain* 

While Krishna was horror-stricken at this sudden ca- 
lamity, his charioteer came to him, and said that Balardma 
had gone out of the assembly just after the beginning of 
the tumult. So Krishna mounted his chariot, accompanied 
by another Chieftain, and set forward in search of his elder 
brother; and when they had gone a little distance, they 
beheld Balarama seated under the shade of a banyan tree, 
and his eyes were closed, and he was absorbed in a deep 
meditation. Krishna then said to his charioteer: — ^^You 
have scon what has befallen this people : Go now with all 
speed to the city of Hastinapur, and inform Raja Yudhish- 
thira of all that has occurred, and desire him to send Aijuna 
to Dwdraka with all speed And the charioteer mounted 
the chariot by himself, and drove off in hot haste to the 
city of Ilastindpur. Krishna then said to the Chieftain who 
was with him : — You also have seen what calamity has 
befallen us : So go you back to the city of Dwdrakd, and 
look to the safety of the women and houses, lest thieves and 
Daityas should plunder the city and outrage the women: 
Have a care also for my father Vasudeva, who has been left 
behind in the city ; and tell him that in the seventh day from 
this, which will bo the full moon of the month Kartika, the 
sea will arise and swallow up Dwdrakd.^^ And the Chief- 
tain returned in all haste towards Dwdrakd, but on his way a 
drunken fisherman fell upon him and slew him ; and some 
one who was looking on carried the news to Krishna. Then 
Krishna said to his brother Balardma : — I am afraid lest 
mischief bo committed in the city : Stay you here whilst I 
haste thither, and return again.^^ So Krishna went to 
Dwdrakd, and told his father Vasudeva of the slaughter of 
all their kinsmen and friends ; and Vasudeva was exceed- 
ingly moved and began to weep very bitterly. And Krishna 
said to his father : — This is no time for grief ; I have de- 
spatched my charioteer to bring Aijuna hither ; so do you 
bestir yourself that no evil may befall the women before he 
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arrives : And now we *inust take leave of eack other, as I history op 
must return to B^ardma, who is waiting for me : Heretofore p^^jj 

I saw all the Kauravas perish, and now I have seen all the 

Yddavas perish also ; and I will return no more to this city, 

but I and Balardma will retire into the jungle, and pass the 

remainder of our lives in devotion/^ With these words 

Krishna embraced his fathcris feet, and all the women and 

slave girls set up a terrible cry of lamentation. Krishna 

then returned to his brother Balarama, but found that he finds him dead. 

had given up the ghost whilst seated against the tree ; and 

Krishna was exceedingly troubled, and went into a thicket 

which was hard by, and rested his head upon his knees in 

deep contemplation, when a hunter, who was passing by, 

saw him, and thought he was a wild animal, and discharged 

his arrow and slew him upon the spot. Thus died the 

mighty Krishna. 

Meantime, the charioteer proceeded to Hastinapur, and Krishna’s 
told to Eaja Yudhishthira and his bi’cthren how the Ydda- ries^he^tidmKs 
vas had all slaughtered each other. The Ilaja swooned away vas. 
at the news, and when he had recovered, Arjuna obtained 
his permission to depart that moment for the city of Dwdrakd. 

So Arjuna set off with all haste, and found the city like a Ar^ma proceeds 

widow mourning for her husband ; and when the wives of 

Krishna set their eyes upon him they filled the air with their Terrible lament- 

cries ; and the whole city echoed back their lamentations, widows.^ 

for all the women there had lost husbands or sons, fathers or 

brothers, in the great quarrel. At this sight Arjuna was so 

distracted that for a long time all his strength seemed to 

have forsaken him, but after a while he asked for Vasudeva, 

and then went to see him. And Vasudeva wept very much, 

and Arjuna out of sympathy wept with him ; and all the 

women of the city came thither, with their hair dishevelled 

and their eyes filled with tears ; and when they saw Arjuna 

they made altogether such a melancholy noise as was never 

heard before. And after much weeping, Vasudeva told to 

Aijuna the cause of all the dreadful slaughter which had taken 

place, and prayed him to do what seemed to him best with 

the women and treasures. 


VOL. I. 


29 
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* Axjona then proceeded with the charioteer of Krishna to 
the Council hall^ and summoned all the Brdhmans who had 
survived the great disaster ; and when they beheld him they 
all burst into a fit of weeping ; but Arjuna bade them not to 
waste the time in useless sorrow, but to prepare for depart- 
ing from the doomed city, for that after seven days Dwdrakd 
would be overwhelmed by the sea. 

And Arjuna passed that night in the palace of Krishna, 
and when it was moruing he bathed himself, and prepared 
to pay a visit to Vasudeva ; when at that moment he heard 
a cry of lamentation, more terrible than ever, issue from the 
house of Vasudeva; and thousands of women ran about with 
their hair dislievelled, and their bosoms bare, and their gar- 
ments rent. ; and they were beating their breasts and filling 
the air with their screams; and it was told to Arjuna that 
Vasudeva had given up the ghost. So Arjuna arose up in 
deep sorrow, and ordered the dead l)ody to be carried to the 
spot where Krishna had pmformed an Asvvamedha Yaga ; 
for Vasudeva during his life-time had given orders that his 
dead body should be burned there. And the same Brah- 
mans who had performed the Yaga now collected wood and 
perfumes; and Arjuna himself cast the body upon the 
pile, and the Brahmans lighted the pile : and four of Vasu- 
dova^s widows burned themselves upon the pile along with 
the body of their dead husband. 

When Arjuna had thus performed the funeral ceremonies 
for Vasudeva, he went to the spot where all the Yddavashad 
slain each other ; and when he saw the dead men lying about 
the field he was horror-stricken beyond description. And he 
commanded a very great quantity of fuel and inflammable 
materials to be brought and kindled ; and he ordered that 
all the bodies of such as could be recognized should be 
thrown thereon and burnt; and he sent all the people to 
make strict search for the bodies of Krishna and Balardma, 
and having found them, he caused them to be burned with 
much precious odours. Aijuna then performed the funeral 
rites for all those who w^ere dead, and sprinkled water for 
their souls. 
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Having thus completed the obsequies, Arjuna ordered that 
all people should quit the city of Dwarakd on the sixth day, 
and prepare to journey to the city of Indi*a-prastha. So on 
that day all the men and women of the city, and all the male 
and female slaves, and all the people of the bazaars, and all 
Krishna^s sixteen thousand wives, each with her own wait- 
ing maid, and all the kinsmen, and dependents, and slave 
girls of the royal house, departed out of Dwilrakd, and wero 
conducted by Arjuna along the road towards Indra-prastha ; 
but scarcely had Arjuna and all this mighty multitude left 
the city, when the sen rose in a great heap in the sight of 
all the people, and overwhelmed Dwaraka and all that re- 
mained in it. And when the multitude beheld the rushing 
of the waters, they hastened on in great alarm lest the sea 
shoidd overtake them, and overwhelm them in like manner. 

Now all the tribes tluitlivc'd round about were robboi’S and 
Daityas of the worst character ; and when they heard that a 
mighty caravan of very many women, and but few men, was 
passing through their neighbourhood with vast treasures of 
gold and jewels, they surrounded the caravim in great num- 
bers, and rushed in u])on the multitude in all directions, and 
carried off many women and much spoil. And Arjuna found 
that all his strength had de])arted from him, and that he 
could not bend his bow nor draw his sword ; and he prayed 
to God and regained a portion of his strength, and slew 
many of the robbers, but ho could only save a few of the 
women and a small portion of the treasure. 

Arjuna then proceeded with the remnant of the people 
and goods, and conducted them in safety to the plain of 
Kurukshetra, where five of Krishna^s widows burnt them- 
selves on the funeral pile, whilst the remaining widows put 
on the dress of devotees and retired to the jungle. Arjuna 
then proceeded to Indra-prastha, and settled the remnant of 
the people there. 


HISTORY OP 
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The foregoing narrative of the destruction of ucvicwof the 
Dwdrakd is evidently a mythical account of one of 
those great convulsions of nature which occur at 
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HisTo&T or wide intervals in tropical climes. It seems to have 
pxMT iL been preceded by a feast, at which a quarrel arose 
which led to a ^eadful scene of bloodshed ; and 
although many of the details are mythical, yet as 
they seem to refer to some actual event, a brief re- 
view of the salient points may not be without value. 
Story of the The stoiy of the three Rishis, and the prank 
pureiymyihioi. played u])on them by the young men of Dwdrakd, 
is evidently fabulous ; and it is not difficult to ap- 
prehend the reason for its insertion. The catas- 
trophe at Prabhdsa, and the destruction of the city 
of Dwdrakd, were disasters of so marked a character 
as to give rise to tlu' idea that they were inflicted 
by an offended deity ; and hence the interpolation 
of a myth which referred them to the curse of three 
Natarai^ri^ Ri’dliman Rishis * The ])rohibition to drink wine, 
however, appears to have had some foundation in 
truth. Horrible spectres a])peared in the streets 
and houses, such as are said to appear to drunkards 
when thrown into a state of delirium tremens by 
being suddenly deprived of strong drink. The 
quarrel at the festival at Prabliiisa also arose in the 
most natural manner, and ilhi.stratos in a remarkable 
degree the turbulence of the assemblies of Yddavas. 
But the great ev'cnt was the destruction of Dwdrakd, ; 
and nearly all the subsidiary details in which Ar- 
juna is alluded to, may bo regarded as mythical in- 


* According to the story alieady nai rated the Rishis pronounced a curse that 
S&mba should bring foith an iion club ’which should destroy the whole race of 
Yadu. Subsequently Sfiraba is said to have voided an iron bar, which Krishna 
ordered to be pulverized to atoms in order to prevent the fnlfilmont of the curse. 
The atoms, however, in ere scattered on the sands of the sea-shore, and from them 
a number of iron reeds grew up os sharp as swords. Accordingly, when the 
Chieftains quarrelled at the feast, they ore said to have killed each other with 
those iron roods ; and in this manner the curse of the Rishis is said to have been 
fulfilled. 
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terpolations of the Brahmanical compilers intended histobt of 
to connect Aijuna with this extraordinary catastro- pabt li. 
phe. The statement that the sea rose to a great xsture of the 
height, and overwhelmed the whole city, is not with- 
out a parallel in modern times ; and indeed the 
terrible disasters which accompanied the cyclones of 
1864 at Calcutta and Masulipatam will never be for- 
gotten by the, present generation in India.® 

The narrative of the exile and death of the Pin- srd. The exiio 

and death of the 

davas is evidently mythical, but calls for no remark, 
and may be permitted to tell its own story : — 

After this Aiiuna rotuniod towards Hastiniipur, and on Aijmiaadviucil 

^ . bv Vyilsa to 

his way he met with Vyasa the sae^e : and Vyasa told him abnndon 

/ . ^ ° 1 1 1 1 • worldly con- 

that his prosperity was now at an ond, and that Ins strength c^'^ns. 
had gone from^him^ and he would no more bo able to string 
his bow; and that his worldly roigii was over, and ho must 
now think only of the salvation of liis soul. When Arjuna 
reached Hastinapur ho told Ibaja Yudliishtliira and his 
brethren all that had occurred, and of tho advico which 
had been given to him by Vyasa ; and they were much 
grieved at the tidings brought by Arjuna, and determined 
one and all to follow the counsel which had been given by 
the sage. 

Now after the death of Abliimanyu, son of Arjuna, his YudhiHiithira ^ 
widow Uttara gave birth to a son named Pai*iksliit ; and flastmApur^to^ 

. ^ . .. Panknliit, and 

Kaia Yudhishthira, being resolved on retiring from tho R«j of in- 

^ ~ ^ dni-prastha to 

world, gave the Raj of Hastiiuqjur to i^ariksliit, th(3 son of Yuyutsu. 
Abhimanyu, and the Raj of ludra-prastha to Yuyutsu, the 
only surviving sou of Maharaja Dritarashtra ; and Yudhish- 
thira particularly enjoined them to live in friendship and 


* By those who were residing in Calcutta, near the banks of the river, in 1864, 
the memory of the great cyclone of the 6th October will ever be remembered. A 
night of wind and rain was followed by a tempest which increased in fury until it 
blew a tremendous hurricane, which substantial buildings alone could withstand. 
In the midst of this tumult of the elements, the river suddenly arose and over- 
flowed its banks to an extent which proved that had Calcutta been situated, like 
Dwhrakh, near the sea-coast, the whole city must have been overwhelmed. 
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HISTOET OE perfect amity with each other. Yudhishthira then took off 
earrings and necklace^ and all the jewels from his fingers 
The five Piii^ ams, and all his royal raiment; and he and his 

brethren, and their wife Dranpadi, clothed themselves after 
SSSof manner of devotees, in vestments made of the bark of 
trees. And the five brethren threw the fire of their do- 
mestic sacrifices and cookery into the Ganges, and went 
forth from the city following each other. First walked 
• Yudhishthira, then Bhima, then Arjuna, th^n Nakula, then 

Sahadova, then Draupadi, and then a dog. And they went 
through the country of Banga towards the rising of the sun; 
and after passing through many lands they reached the 
Die on the Himalaya mountain, and there they died one after the other, 
iuoiint2iui. and wore transported to the heaven of Indra. 


Eoview of tho 


Mythical 

dctallB. 


The foregoiti" narrative of the closing scenes in 
i?v?of tlio So tho history of tlio lYindavas is overlaid- in tho Mahd 
Bhdrata with many puerile details of a Brahmanical 
character from which nothing of value can be in- 
ferred. They involve some exaggerated moral pre- 
cepts and a fanciful description of a hell ; and as 
these can oidy serve to illustrate the later religious 
conceptions of tho Hindus they may bo reserved for 
future discussion. 

Here, then, ends tho great national poem of the 
Mahil Blnirata, tlio treasury of Hindu history and 
fable, invested by modern interpreters with a deep 
religious moaning, and converted, as it were, into a 
testament for enforcing the worship of Krishna as 
tho incarnation of Vishnu. But the light in which 
tliis matchless Epic is regarded by the modem 
Hindds may perhaps bo best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing paragraph which concludes the poem ; and 
which, however absurd it may be to the European, 
is unquestionably the living faith of the millions 


Conolusiou of 
the 

Bh&rata. 
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who dwell in the Indian peninsula under British history of 

1 ^ INDU. 

rule • — faet n. 

The reading of this Mahd Bhdrata destroys all sin, and Modem Hindd 
produces virtue ; so much so, that the pronunciation of a ^ues of tS© 
single sloka is sufficient to wipe away all guilt. This Mahd 
Bhdrata contains the history of the gods of the Rishis in 
heaven and those on earth, of the Gandharvas and tho Edk- 
shasas. It also contains the life and actions of the one God 
holy, immutable, and true, who is Krishna; who is the 
creator and the ruler of this universe ; who is seeking the 
welfare of his creation by means of his incomparable and 
indestructible power; whoso actions are celebrated by all 
the sages; who has bound human beings in a chain, of 
which one end is life and tho other death ; on whom tho 
Rishis meditate, and a knowledge of whom imparts unal- 
loyed happiness to their hearts ; and for whoso gratification 
and favour all the daily dc'votions are performed by all 
worshippers. If a man reads the Malui Blnlrata, and has 
faith in its doctrines, he beconuvs free from all sin, and 
ascends to heaven after his death. If a man reads even 
the summary in tho opening chaptcu* of tho Mahrt Bhurata 
every morning and evening, he is absolved from all tho sins 
that he commits during tho day. As butter is to all other 
food; as Brahmans are to all other men; as tho Arunika 
chapter, which points out tho way of salvation, is to all the 
four Vedas ; as amrita is to all other medicines ; as the 
ocean is to a pool of water; and as tho cow is to all other 
quadrupeds; — so is the Maliii Bhurata to all other histories. 

He who on days of festival merely reads a small portion of 
the Mahd Bhdrata, obtains the same advantages as is de- 
rived from reading the whole. Ho who attentively listens 
to the slokas of the Mahd Bhdrata, and has faith in them, 
enjoys a long life and solid reputation in this world, and an 
eternal abode in the heavens in the next. 

It is called Mahd Bhdrata, because once upon a time the 
gods placed the Mahd Bhdrata on one scale, and the Vedas MahABhArata. 
on the other; and because the Mahd Bhdrata weighed 
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heavier^ it was called by that namc^ which signifies the 
greatest in weight.* 


* This mythical estimate of the comparative value of the Mah& Bhiurata and 
the Vedas is of some importance ; inasmuch as it indicates an attempt to exiiihit 
the Brahmanical doctrines involved in the Mah& Bh&rata as overriding the earlier 
religious belief which appears in the Vedas. 


END OF TUE MAllA BIIARATA. 



PART III. 


EPISODES IN THE MAHA BEAllATA. 


CHAPTEll I. 

LEGENDS OP KKISIINA, 

The episodes in the Malnl Blu'irata ai’o very history or 

INDIA. 

numerous, and, indeed, form the bulk of the poem, pakt iii. 
but very few appear to possess any real historical General charac- 
value. They chiefly consist of mythical fables in- 
tended to exalt the pretensions of the Brdhmans, or 
to enforce the rules of Bnlhmanism, or caste. Ac- 
cordingly they generally refer to miracles performed 
by certain Brahmanical sages ; to the rigour of their 
austerities ; to their occasional adventures with ce- 
lestial nymphs or other women, which led to the 
birth of heroes or heroines who were famous in tradi- 
tion ; to the mastery of the passions, which enabled 
certain ascetics to resist the most powerful female 
allurements; or, at the best, they are extravagant 
stories of the devotion of a wife or the obedience of 
a son or a pupil. Accordingly, by far the greater por- 
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oonce, historical 
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tion are utterly deroid of historical significance, and 
may be passed over as unmeaning myths, belonging 
to an age long posterior to the Vedic period, and 
tacked on to the main tradition of the Mahd Bhd- 
rata for the purpose of imbuing the masses with 
Brahmanical ideas. There is, however, one group 
of legends, namely, those which refer to the life of 
Krishna, which cannot bo passed over in silence. 
Many, as will already have been seen, are inter- 
woven with the story of the great war ; but in ad- 
dition to those already indicated, there are a series 
relating to the birth and adventures of Krishna be- 
fore his pretended connection with the Pdndavas, 
which arc of twofold significance ; first, as authentic 
traditions of the tribe of cowherds, known as Ydda- 
vas, who succeeded in establishing a Raj in the 
peninsula of Guzerat; and, secondly, as religious 
myths intended to represent Krishna, the hero of 
the Yddavas, as an incarnation of the Supreme . 
■Being known as Vishnu. In addition to these 
Krishna legends there are throe stories which are 
valuable both on account of their intrinsic merits, 
and as belonging to three different epochs in Hindi! 
history. The latter, however, will be treated here- 
after. For tlio present the attention may be con- 
fined to the life of Krishna. 


^ The historical character of Krishna as a hero 
Kri« hii»M« may bo briefly indicated. He appears to have be- 
longed to a tribe well known in Hindi! history as 
TheT*d»TM. that of thoYddavas, or descendants of Yadu. The^e 
Yddavas were a nomade race, who grazed cattle 
and made batter, and occasionally migrated to dif- 
ferent places accompanied by their cows and wag- 
gons. The time and circumstances under which 
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they first entered Hindustan are alike unknown, hibtortof 
A t the birth of Krishnarthey appear to have settled pjj» iil 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Mathurd, the Thtdrmoainp. 
modem Muttra, on the banks of the river Jum- iieigh^u^ood 
nd, and about a hundred and twenty miles to the 
south of the site of the ancient city of Hastindpur. 

Had such been their geographical position in the 
time of the great war of Bhdrata there would have 
been less reason to doubt the connection of Krishna 
with the Pdndavas; although as cowherds they 
were regarded with great contempt by the Ksha- 
triyas, and were supposed to belong to the inferior 
caste of Vaisyas. But at the time when Krishna is Miration of the 

•> ^ ^ Yduavas from 

said to have first come into contact with the Pdn- 
davas, he and his tribe had already migrated to 
Dwdrakd, on the western coast of the peninsula of 
Guzerat, which is at least seven hundred miles from 
Hastindpur as the crow flies. Accordingly, it seems improhnwiityof 

• .Viii 1 1 * 1 •1 1 iiitiraato rola- 

impossible that such relations as those said to have 
subsisted between Krislma and the Pdndavas could thrtmdOTMof 
really have existed ; and this suspicion is confirmed 
by the mythical character of every event which 
apparently connects the Yadava Chieftains of Dwd- 
rakd with the royal house at Hastindpur.* 

The personal charaeter of Krishna will bo found 
clearly indicated in the legends. Ho was originally 


* The Kajas of Vijaya-nagur, who in the fifteenth century ’of the Christian ora 
maintained a supremacy over the whole of the country south of the Krishna river, 
and thus possessed the last great Hindfi empire which was established in India, 
daimed to be descendants of the Yhdava tribe ; and it is a curious fact that it was 
from one of the decayed Chieftains of this fallen dynasty that the East India Com- 
pany obtained in the first half of the seventeenth century the grant of land on the 
coast of Coromandel, on which stands the modem city of Madras. The ori^^nal 
grant engraved on a gold plate appears to have been preserved for more than a 
centmry; but was finally loet in 1746, when Madras was captured by the French 
under Jjabourdonnais. 
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HisTOET OF a mere cowherd, stealing butter and performing 
PABTiii. other similar pranks when a boy, and rendering 
A cowherd himself famous for his amours when he attained the 

years of manhood. About this time Krishna and 

amoun. , 

his companions left their encampment at a rural 
village named VrindAvana, and paid a visit to the 
city of Mathura, where they appear to have con- 
ducted themselves like boors and cowherds as they 
were. The time however appears to have been a 
Takes II i«irt 111 Critical one. Kansa, the Itaia of Mathurd, was a 

a pojmlar move- -i • i i • 

itoiaKaand scems to havo been unpopular with his 

ninjiiUictjraiit. ^ tuiiiult aroso during a festival in 

Buiiscquont which lic was slain by Krishna. Henceforth Krishna 

cffortM to cimo- • . i i 1 ^ a j a 

bic the birth of IS represented as a Jiero, and eliorts were made to 

Krimhiia • i* 

ennoble Ins birth by representing him to have been 
in reality the son of a chieftain of the tribe. How 
far these efforts were mythical may be gathered from 
the legends themselves. 

Ueligious The religious character of Krishna will bo dis-* 

Krishna cussed licreaftei'. It ivill bo sufficient to remark 
ti™n'lIf'K?{Jhili appears to have been opposed alike to the 

midimim™ woi’ship of Siva and the worship of Indra. The first 
opposition appears natural enough, for as Krishna 
was represented as an incarnation of Vishnu, he was 
of course opposed to the god Siva ; the worshippers 
of Vishnu and those of Siva being in strong anta- 
gonism for many centuries. But the opposition to 
Indra is remarkable, because Krishna induced the 
Yddavas to worship the mountain Govarddhana in 
the place of Indra ; an incident which would imply 
a conflict between a low Fetische worship and the 
connrotioiiof worsliip of the Vedic deities. It will however be seen 
FrtiMjhewor- hereafter that Krishna was associated not only with 
dham. Fetichism, but also with Buddhism; a circumstance 
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which would account for his opposition both to the histobt of 

• ••'*' * • INDIA. 

worship of the Vedic deities, and to that of the Linga paet hi. 
which is emblematical of the god Siva. ® 

The principal legends connected with the early 
life of Krishna appear to be seven in number, viz. — 

1st, Birth of Krishna. 

2nd, Infancy and boyliood of Krishna. 

3rd, Krishna’s opposition to the worship of 
Indra. 

4th, Love adventures of Krishna. 

5th, Krishna’s adventures in Mathura. 

Gth, Krishna’s contest with Raja Kansa. 

7th, Krislma’s life at Lwaraka in Guzorat. 

These legends of Krishna may be related in tlieir 
order as follows : ’ 

1. Birth of Krishna. 

In days of old the children of Yiidu dwelt on both sides J^Wayatribo 
of the river Jumna, that is, in the village of Vriiidavana on 
the western bank of tlie river, and in the country of Cokula 
on tlie opposite shore. And the Chiefs of that tribe were Sura and Vasu- 
Sura and his son Vasudeva. 

In those days Eaia Kansa ruled the Bhoias who dwelt in 
the city of Mathura which is ni^h unto Vrinduvana.'* And doiM»sca by his 

^ o Hoii Kansa. 

Raja Kansa was a wicked Raja. He had dt'posed his fatlier v tTHtTUtion of 
Ugrasena and reigned in his stead ; for Kansa worshipped olr vi^Km bJTtho 

worshippers of 



* The historical and religious aspect of this question ill be discussed in a fu- 
ture volume. It will be sufficient to remark in the present place that the religious 
wars between the Buddhists and the Idnga worshippers of the Dekhan is one of 
the most important events in Hindu history. 

* The legends in connection with the life of Krishna are to be found in the 
Khila-Harivansa-Parva, which is comparatively a modern supplement to the Mali a 
Bbkrata. They are also to be found in the Bhhgavat-purhna, and its Hindd 
paraphrase, the Prem Shgur. The narrative in the text has been drawn np from 
Mr Eastwick's translation of the Prom Shgur, compared with the abridgment in 
the fifth book of the Vishnu-purhna, p. 491, Wilson’s translation. 

* The Bhojas are said to have been a branch of the Yfidavas, but the relation- 
ship is very obscure. 
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HISTORY OF Siva, and Ugrasena worshipped Vishnu ; and Ugrasena 
would not pray to the god Siva when his son £ansa 
requested him. 

Mawjwof Now Devaka, who was the brother of Ugrasena, had a 
Vasudeva. daughter named Devaki. And Devaka said to his nephew 
Kansa : — 0 Baja, unto whom shall I give my daughter 
Devaki in marriage ? And Kansa replied : — " Give her in 
marriage to Vasudcva, the son of Sura, Chief of the Ydda- 
vas/^ So the marriage was agreed upon, and when the day 
had arrived for the nuptial ceremony, Sura, and his son 
Vasudcva, and all their kinsmen and friends, proceeded 
from the village of Vrinddvana to the city of Mathurd, and 
the marriage rites of Vasudcva and Devaki were performed 
according to the ordinance. 

Kftiisathr<*atens Wlicn the marriage cei*cinony was over, the bridegroom 
JmhorwSing and tho brido ascended a chariot, and Raja Kansa drove the 
chariot with his own hand in tho marriage procession. At 
that moment there came a voice from heaven, saying : — 0 
Kansa, the son of Devaki will bo your destroyer,^^ Then 
Kansa was in a great fear, and seized Devaki by her hair 
and dragged her from the chariot, and drew his sword to 
VMudevaon- slay her. And Vasudcva trembled greatly, and besought 
bynovakur” Spare his hand ; and he said to Kansa : — No son 

llaja Kansa. of mine shall ever do you hurt, for I will deliver into your 
hands every infant that is born of Devaki.^^ So Kansa 
listened to tho words of Vasudcva and spared the life of 
Devaki. 

Birth of Bala- After many days Devaki conceived and boro a son who 

rAnia, who is ^ , 

GokiSaVs*the uamcd Balaraiiia, but the babe was carried away to the 
Mon of Rohmi. country of Gokula, which is on tho other side of tho river 
Jumnd, and brought up as the child of Rohini, who was an- 
Conception of other wife of Vasudeva. And Devaki conceived again, and 
KanMi'8 efforts K^ansa heard of it ; and he bound Vasudeva and Devaki with 
gyves and manacles, and he fastened the doors of their 
dwelling with locks and bars ; and he ordered his mightiest 
warriors to keep constant guard round about the place, with 
elephants, lions, and dogs. And on a certain night the child 
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Krishna was bom, and aH the marks of Vishnu were seen 
upon him ; and im'mediately after his birth the gyves and 
manacles fell from the hands of Yasudeva and Devaki, and 
the doors opened of their own accord, and the guards were 
all thrown into a deep slumber. So Vasudeva placed the 
babe in a basket which was used for winnowing com, and 
set it upon his head, and went to cross the river Jumnd to 
carry the babe to the country of Gokula. Now when Vasu- 
deva entered the river, the waters of the Jumna were very 
deep, and rose up to his nostrils so that he was sore afraid ; 
and the child Krishna stretched fortli his foot and the waters 
were stayed, and became shallow and fordable. At the same 
time the rain began to fall ; but the many -headed serpent, 
Sesha-naga, followed Vasudeva, and spread out his hoods so 
as to cover the divine babe. So Vasudeva crossed the river 
with the child, and carried it to the house of Nanda, who 
was a cowherd ; and behold on that night Yasoda, who was 
the wife of Nanda, had given birth to a daughter. And 
Vasudeva changed the infants, and Yasoda and Nanda knew 
it not; and Krishna was brought up in the house of Nanda, 
as his own son ; whilst Vasudeva returned across the river, 
and gave the infant daughter of Yasoda to his wife Devaki, 
At that moment the doors became locked as before, and 
Vasudeva and Devaki put on the gyves and manacles; and 
the infant cried aloud and awoke all the guards. And Kansa 
heard that the child was born, and he rushed on the spot 
and seized the babe to slay it ; but the infant escaped from 
his hands, and ascended to heaven, crying : — 0 Kansa, thy 
foe has already been born, and now thou canst not escape 
alive.^^ Then Kansa was filled with wrath, and ordered that 
all the worshippers of Vishnu, young and old, should be 
slain ; and he commanded his warriors to make search for 
all young children throughout that country, and to slay every 
male child that possessed strength and vigour. And Nanda 
and the cowherds at Gokula heard that Kansa was slaying 
the infants, and they were in great fear; and they loaded 
their carts with milk, butter, and curds, and they took with 
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msTOET OP them silver money, and carried them all to MathnrA as tri- 
^ Kansa.® 

After this Kansa sent many wicked demons in various 
Kanwjto iiajr forms to slay the infant Krishna. The first assumed the 
shape of a beautiful woman with a poisoned nipple; and 
when she offered her breast to Krishna he seized it and 
sucked away her life. Next a demon got into a cart whilst 
Krishna was sleeping beneath it; but the infant kicked 
against the cart, and broke it into a thousand pieces, and 
thus slew the demon. A third came in the form of a whirl- 
wind, but Krishna dashed him against a stone and he fell 
down dead. 


Infancy of 
Krishna and 
Balar&ina. 


Cliildish gam- 
bols of Krishna 
and Jialar&ma. 


TasodA about to 
whip Krishna, 
when she sees 
the three worlds 
in his mouth. 


Ohumiug day 
in the house of 
Nanda and 
Yasodi. 


2 . Infancy and boyhood of Krishna. 

When Krishna and his elder brother Balardma began to 
grow, they rejoiced the hearts of their mothers, Yasodd and 
Eohini. And they were dressed in frocks of blue and yellow, 
and their hair was trimmed like the wings of a crow ; ® and 
wooden ornaments were hung from their necks, and they 
had playthings in their hands. After a while they began to 
crawl about the courtyard upon tlicir knees, and to stumble 
and fall, and prattle lispingly. And their mothers Yasodd 
and Rohini followed close behind them lest they should be 
frightened and fall down ; and sometimes when they fell 
they took hold of tlio tails of the calves and heifers and 
pulled themselves up again. 

One day Yasodd was very angry with Krishna, because 
he would eat dirt, and she took a stick to beat him ; but 
when she came to him ho opened his mouth, and she looked 
in and saw the three worlds ; and she marvelled greatly for 
a while, and then remembered it no more. 

One morning after this, Yasodd and all the cowherdesses 

• The account of Raja Kansa is supposed by many to have been borrowed from 
the Ooapel account of King Herod. Whether this be the case or not, it is certain 
that most of the details are mythical, and inserted for the purpose of ennobling the 
birth of Krishna. 

• This simile implies that the top of the head wtfs shaved, whilst the black 
hair was left on each side of the head. Many Hindd children axe shaved in this 
manner, tiiough some have the whole head shaved, sides and all. 
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arose very early to churR; and they swept and cleansed the histobt of 
house, and plastered it with fresh cow-dung, and each took p 

her own chum and sat down to make butter. Meantime 

the noise awakened Krishna, and he began crying for his food, 

but no one heeded him. Then the lad was filled with wrath, 

and took the staff out of his mother^s chum, and began to 

kick and cry ; and Yasodd took him on her lap, and coaxed 

him, and gave him some milk and bread and butter. Whilst 

Krishna ^was eating, a cowherdess ran in and cried out 

that the milk was boiling over; and Yasodd set the lad 

down upon the ground, and ran off to save the milk. Mean- Krishna's 

while Krishna broke the vessels of curds and butter-milk, mother’s chum. 

and began to eat the butter, and give it to the other boys 

who were there. When Yasodd returned she was very 

wroth, and tied Krishna to the churn, but he ran away with 

it until it was caught between two trees ; and he tore down 

the two trees, and when the people came up to see what ho 

had done, they found him laughing between the trees and 

sitting upon the churn. 

After this the Yddavas moved away from Gokula, and 

set off with their waggons and cattle for the village of 

Vrindavana ; and herewKrislma and Balardma lived like two 

cow-boys along with the cows and cowherds. And when 

Krishna was a lad ho began to play his pranks ; and he went 

out and stole the butter and curds which the cowherdessos Krishna steals 

i)uttcr. 

had made ; and when they told his mother, he said that 
they did not toll the truth ; and the women gazed upon his 
face and smiled, and wont their way. And demons came to dJmonsf”^ 
slay Krishna, and one came in the shape of a cow, and 
another in the shape of a crane, and another as a great ser- 
pent; but he fought and killed them all/ 

And it came to pass that the Eaja of the Rain saw that the 
Hot Season was parching up the country of Vrinddvana; 
and he took compassion upon the beasts and birds and liv- 
ing creatures, and assembled all his warlike clouds from 

Erishna’s triumph over the great serpent Kkliya was at one time supposed 
to be borrowed from the triumph of Christ over Satan. There appears however 
to be no allusion whatever to die bruising of the Serpent's head in the sense in 
which it is understood by Christian commentators. 

VOL. I. 30 
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every quarter, and went forth to battle against the Hot 
Season. Then the clouds thundered like kettledrums, and 
flew through the air like mighty heroes ; whilst the light- 
ning flashed like the glittering of swords and spears ; and 
the long rows of cranes fluttered their white wings like the 
waving of many banners, and the frogs and peacocks raised 
their voices like bards chaunting the praises of great Rajas ; 
and the heavy drops of rain fell like a shower of arrows. 
Now when the Hot Season saw his enemy advancing in such 
gallant array, ho fled with all haste from the thirsty plains. 
And the Rain refreshed the Earth, as a husband refreshes 
his spouse after a separation of many days ; and the Earth 
opened her bosom to licr lord, and brought forth fruits and 
flowers to pay obeisance to their father. And the country 
of Vrindiivana appeared like a beautiful woman adorned 
with all her jewels ; and the lakes and rivers wore filled with 
water ; and the trees waved their branches to and fro, whilst 
the cuckoos, and the pigeons, and the parrots poured forth 
their joyous strains. And all the cowherds and cowherdesscs 
of Vriiiduvana gave themselves up to mirth and play ; and 
they put on rod and yedlow garments, and began to swing in 
swings, and to sing with loud voices their hymns of welcome 
to the Rains. 


Krishna plays At this time Krishna and Ins companions went out to the 

the flute iu tho ‘ii t i \ ^ . 

paaturoB. pastures witli tho cows, and sported about in the jungle. 

Confusion of the And Krishna played upon his flute, and all the young dam- 

VrindAvana. sols of Vrindiivaiia heard him, and said one to the other : — 

" Krishna is now playing and dancing amongst the cows, 

but at evening time he will return hither and wo shall be- 

thociJthollff hiin.^^ And one day the damsels went down to the 

JX^IrSbllthing Jumnd to bathe ; and Krishna saw them, and carried 

in the jurnnA. away their clothes, and climbed up a tree ; and he made each 

damsel come out of the water and receive her clothes at his 

hands. And Krishna said : — Take not amiss the lesson I 

have given you ; for the god Varuna dwells in the water, and 

no one should bathe in it without clothes.^^® 


* This implied lesson sooxns to be an after-thongbt of the author, to impart a 
religions significanoe to the dubious prank played by the incarnation of Vishnu. 
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3. Krishna's opposition to tite toorship ofindra. • india. 

Pabt 111. 

Now the custom was for the people of Vriiwidvana to hold Great ifeast at 
a great feast on the fourteenth day of the dark half of the iu“ 

month Kdrtika ; and on that day they bathed, and washed 
their clothes, and filled a square place with saffron and san- 
dal wood, and offered sweetmeats to Indra, together with 
cakes, fried in butter and oil, and incense and lamps. When Krinima conn- 
Krishna saw what was going on, he said to his father : — vas to transfer 
^^Why worship Indra as the Supremo God? Ho cannot f}^miiidra*to 
grant prosperity, for that is acquired by our religious merits, dhana moun- 
and when he is defeated by the A suras, ho flies away and 
hides himself : 0 father, wo are Vaisyas, and our cattle live 
upon the 'pastures : Lot us, therefore, cease to worship In- 
dra, and pay our devotions fco the mountain Govarddhana/^ 

So Nanda and the cowherds obeyed the words of Krishna, The YA^iavas 

111 ii/»*-ii 1 worship tho 

and they placed tho sweetmeats, and tho fried cakes, and mountain. 

other things they had prepared, in large baskets, and brazen 

dishes and pots, and carried them in carts to tho mountain 

Govarddhana, whilst a band of musicians accompanied them 

and played all the way. When they reached tho place, they 

swept and cleaned the ground all round tho mountain, and 

sprinkled water, and arranged tho cakes and sweetmeats in 

order, and spread garlands upon tho mountain. Then Nanda 

and all the cowherds summoned the family priest and prayed 

to the mountain. Then Krishna assumed a second form as Krishna appears 

the genius of the mountain, and manifested himself to all tho JS 

people ; and Krishna in his first form as a cowherd bowed 

reverentially to the mountain, and all the cowherds and cow- 

herdesses did the same, saying; — ^^When did Indra ever 

manifest himself as Govarddhana has done ? And the cow- offennKof cakes 

and sweetmeats 

herds and cowherdesscs'presented the cakes and sweetmeats 
to the mountain ; and Krishna in the form of the genius of 
the mountain stretched forth his arms and began to eat tho 
food. Then Krishna in his own form, and all the people 
who were there, walked in adoration round the mountain, 
and returned merrily to Vrinddvana. And all the cowherds 
and cowherdesses rejoiced greatly, and they painted marks on 
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Hlsit>ET OF all cows and calves^ and fastened small bells and tinkling 
Paet ornaments round their necks, and engaged in every kind of 
sport and pastime. 

When, however, Indra saw that the Yddavas had forsaken 
his worship and made their offerings to the mountain, he was 
very wroth, and commanded the Raja of the clouds to go 
with all his host, and pour down such a deluge as should 
wash away the mountain and all the country of Vrinddvana. 
So the Raja of the clouds obeyed the commands of Indra, 
and all the people of Vrinddvana came to Krishna trembling 
with fear; but Krishna cried out : — I’ear not ! The moun- 
tain himself shall protect you/^ Then Krishna by his divine 
power made the mountain fiery hot ; and he raised it up with 
the little finger of his left hand, so that it covered all the 
people like an umbrella. And it was told to Indra that all 
the rains poured down by the Raja of the clouds fell upon the 
mountain with a hiss ; and he went himself and rained with- 
out ceasing for seven days and nights, but not a drop fell 
upon the people of Vrinddvana. So Indra returned to his 
abode in Swarga, and Krishna sot down the mountain in its 
proper place as it had been before ; after which Indra and 
all the gods came to Krishna and did homage before him as 
the God of gods and Lord of all. 

4 . Love Adventures of Krishna. 

Kriahna danoea After this, on the nierht of the full moon in the month 
with all the , . 

VrinSvMiaon Krishna went out into the jungle and played upon 

full moon°^ the flute ; and all the women of Vrinddvana heard the sweet 

notes of the flute, and were filled with love for Krishna, and 

followed him into the jungle. And Krishna led the women 

to the bank of the Jumnd, and they all danced and sang 

round him in a ring, until he appeared like the moon sur- 

niaappearawith rounded by a circle of stars. Presently Krishna disappeared 
liiH (kvourite _ " 

Ehadhika. from amongst them, for he had a beautiful mistress named 
Radhika ; and he went away to wander with his favourite 
damsel beneath the light of the fiill moon. And all the 
Borrow oftiw other Women sorrowed greatly, and sought for Krishna in 
women. ^ directions, but they found him not. And presently they 
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saw a mirror upon a^bed of leaves^ and one said to the 
other : — When Krishna sat down to wreathe the long back 
hair of Badhika^ she could not see his face ; and she held 
up the mirror and saw his divine countenance whilst he be- 
held the face of his beloved/^ Meantime Krishna was walk- 
ing with Radhika, but her soul was elated with pride, and 
she thought herself better than Krishna, and she said to 
him : — 0 my beloved, I am weary, and I pray you to carry 
me upon your shoulders.^^ And Krishna sat down and 
smiled, and beckoned her to mount ; but when she stretched 
forth her hand, he vanished from her sight, and she re- 
mained alone with outstretched hand. And Radhika wept 
very bitterly, and the other women saw her, and approached 
her, and led her back to the bank of the Jumnd. 

Whilst the women were sitting by the river, mourning 
the absence of their beloved Krishna, ho suddenly appeared 
amongst them, and their sorrow was turned into great joy. 
And Krishna multiplied himself into many forms, so that 
each cowherdess thought that she had Krishna to herself ; 
and the women joined hands two and two, and between each 
two was a Krishna ; and the Krishnas and the damsels 
danced together in the circular dance, until their necklaces 
of jewels were snapped asunder, and their wreaths of flowers 
had fallen to the ground, and the drops of perspiration 
glistened on their brows like rows of pearls, and their raven 
tresses hung down upon their fair faces like young snakes 
clinging for nectar to the full moon. And the Krishnas and 
the cowherdesses gratified every desire of their hearts ; and 
they all went down into the river Jumnd, and sported and 
gambolled in the waters ; and the moon, surrounded by the 
stars, was fascinated with the sight, and sent down nectar 
with its beams. 
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5 . Krishm^s Adventurer in Mathurd. 

Now it so happened that Raja Kansa performed a great Baja Kanss per- 
sacrifice to the crod Siva in the city of Mathurd, and many tothegodsiva 

« 1 . 1 ii 11 *^1-1 *1 1 1 ‘t-'i XI • in the city of 

fighting men and wrestlers went to the city to exhibit their iiathurA. 
skill before the Raja. And Krishna and his brother 
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Balar&oia went to Mathurd with the other cowherds ; and all 
the women of Vrinddvana sorrowed at the departure of 
Krishna. Now when they entered the city their clothes 
were very old and dirty, and they saw the washerman of 
the Raja laden with bundles of washed clothes ; and they 
prayed the washerman to lend them new clothes, but the 
man would not. Then Krishna and the other cowherds fell 
upon tho washennan and belaboured him, and Krishna 
struck him so that his head flew off like an ear of corn. 
So Krishna and his companions seized the garments that 
tho washerman had washed, and began to put them on ; 
but they were rude cowherds, and understood not the 
raiment, and some thrust their arms into the drawers whilst 
others drew the jackets on to their legs. And Krishna 
laughed as he beheld his companions, but presently a tailor 
came up, and Krishna requested him to dress the cowherds; 
and tho tailor obeyed the request, and set to work with all 
speed and fitted tho clothes upon the cowherds, and Krishna 
rewarded him by forgiving him all his sins.® 

After this a woman who was humpbacked appeared be- 
fore Krishna, and her name was Kubja. And she said: — I 
am tho handmaid of Raja Kansa, and my duty is to anoint 
him with saffron and sandal ; and I pray you to permit mo 
to do tho same for yon/^ So Krishna gave her leave, and 
she did so. Then Krishna took compassion upon tho hump- 
backed woman, and he placed his feet upon her feet, and his 
two fingers beneath her chin, and raised her up, so that she 
became quite straight, and by the touch of Krishna she was 
rendered young and beautiful. And Kubja seeing that she 
was now very beautiful, prayed Krishna to come to her 
house ; and Krishna took her by the hand and said : — I 
will come and meet you when I have slain llaja Kansa/^ 
So Kubja went to her own house, and filled a square place 
with saffron and sandal, and rejoiced greatly in the hope of 
receiving Krishna.^® 


® The grounds upon which Krishna seems to have forgiven the sins of the 
tailor aeem to form a travestie of Christianity. 

The similarity between this story and two events recorded in the Gospel nar- 
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Meanwhile Krishna and his companions approached the histoet op 
gate which was called the gate of the bow ; and here was m 
placed the erreat bow of Siva, which was as long as three 

° 1 1 i IT k T Krishna breaks 

palm trees, and so heavy that no man could liit it. And the bow of swa. 
the warders of the gate, seeing the cowherds approaching, 
cried out to them to keep their distance, for that this was a 
royal gate, and no man could go through it excepting the Baja. 

But Krishna and those who were with him pretended not to 
hear the warders, and wont straight to the place where the 
bow of Siva was lying. And Krishna took up the bow and 
broke it as an elephant breaks a sugar cane ; and the air 
was tilled with the mighty sound of the breaking of the bow. 

Then the warders rushed upon the cowherds, but Krishna j^rishna slays 
withstood them with great power and slew them all. And 
the people who looked on said one to the other ; — Surely 
these two men will slay Kaja Kansa.^^ Meantime the Kaja ibOaKansa 
himself heard the mighty sound, and demanded of his sorv- of KrisliTiaund 
ants the reason thereof ; and they uncovered their heads ^ ^ 
and said : — Two men of the Yadava tribe, named Krishna 
,and Balarama, have entered the city of Mathura and made a 
great uproar, for tluy have broken the mighty bow of Siva, 
and slain all the warders.^^ At these words Kansa sum- 
moned many fighting men, and ordered them to go and 
put the two cowherds to* death ; but Krishna and 
fell upon the fighting men and slow them as 
already slain the warders. I'hcn the two brothers 
to the place where tlie Yiidavas had 2 )itched their tents, and 
Krishna showed to his father Nan da the clothes that he had 
taken from the washerman of llaja Kansa. And Nanda Krishna w^nicd 
said : — 0 Krishna, will you never cease your pranks ? 

rative, is too striking to be pa-^sed over without notice. The healing of the woman 
who had been bowed down for eighteen years, and who was made straight by 
Christ on the Sabbatli day, and the incident of the woman who broke an alabaster 
box of spikenard, and poured it upon his head, seem to have been thrown together 
in the legend of Kubja. (Comp. Luke xiii. 2 ; and Mark xiv. 3.) The compilers 
of the life of Krishna appear however to have been compelled to garble the inci- 
dents in order to bring them into conformity with the amorous character of the 
Yhdava hero. It is subsequently related with some grossness of detail, which has 
been omitted from the present text, that Krishna ultimately visited Kubja and gra- 
tified all her desires. 
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village of Vrinddvana, but the city of HajaKansa; therefore 
keep my counsel in mind^ and work not any mischief here/^ 
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6 , Kmhn(£% contest with Kansa^ Raja of MathwrA. 

Now on that night Raja Kansa was filled with anguish^ 
and ho had no rest whether he rose up or whether he sat 
down, but he told no man of his deep anxiety. After a 
while he lay down upon his bed, but for the space of three 
watches ho could not sleep. Then he fell into a short 
slumber, and he saw in a dream the phantom of his own 
body moving about without a head ; and the phantom ap- 
peared to be bathing naked in the sand ; and it swallowed 
poison and rode along upon an ass ; and it dwelt with goblins 
in a cemetery, wearing a garland of blood-red flowers; and 
flaming trees wore all around it with young children sitting 
thereon. And Kansa rose up from his bed in great terror, 
and sent for all his ministers and said : — Let the great 
arena be swept and sprinkled with water, and summon 
thither all the Chieftains and people of the Yadavas, and all 
the Rajas who have come from afar, and after a while I 
myself will go into the arona.^^ Then the ministers caused 
the arena to bo swept and sprinkled, and they threw a 
canopy over it, and sj)read it \vith silken cloths, and they 
hung it with flags and garlands and strings of flowers, and 
ordered the musicians to play aloud and summon all men 
into the arena. And a vast multitude came and took the 
seats which wore allotted them ; and Raja Kansa came filled 
with pride, and sat himself upon a raised throne ; and the 
gods seated in their cars began to look down from the sky. 

And at the dawning of the morning, Nanda and all the 
chief cowherds entered the assembly, and Krishna and Bala- 
rdma and the other young cowherds followed them dis- 
guised as jugglers. When Krishna and Balardma arrived 
at the gate of the arena, they saw the furious elephant that 
belonged to Raja Kansa ; and that elephant had the strength 
of ten thousand elephants, and stood at the gate swaying his 
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body to and fro. Then Balardma called out to the keeper histoey op 
of the elephant ; — Take the elephant away and give us a itr 

passage to the Raja^ or I will dash him down and destroy ^ — 

both him and you. ' At these words the keeper was m aBaiarAmaand 

Krishna with 

rage, and urged on his elephant^against the cowherds; but 
Balardma swung round his fist and bufietted the elephant so Kausa. 
that it drew up its trunk and fell backwards with a loud roar. 

And all the warriors of Raja Kansa wore looking on, and the 
driver knew that he should be slain unless he conquered the 
striplings ; and he plunged his goad into the elephant, and 
drove him against Balardma and his brother Krishna. Then 
that elephant in its might and fury seized Krishna with its 
trunk, and threw him upon the ground, and would have 
gored him, but Krishna remained in safety between its 
tusks. Then Balardma seized the elephant by the trunk 
and Krishna caught it by the tail ; and they sported with 
the elephant, like children sporting with a calf. Then Krishna kills 
Krishna pulled the tail of the elephant, and swung him and aVarTver. 
round and dashed him down, and bufietted him to death 
with his fists ; and he tore away its tusks with his two hands 
so that the blood flowed forth like a river. And the driver 
shouted aloud in defiance, but Krishna slew him and cast 
him under the feet of the elephant; and Krishna and Bala- 
rdma carried a tusk in each hand, and entered the arena in 
great joy. 

Now when Krishna entered the assembly, the cowherds Different id<'ns 
thought he was their companion, and the wrestlers thought and Uieliods 
he was a wrestler ; but the damsels of the city thought that Krishna?^ 
he was a miracle of comeliness, and the Rajas thought that he 
was a Raja, whilst the gods on high knew him to bo their 
Supreme Lord. And Kansa cried out with a loud voice : — Kansa orders 

^ the »*xpiil«>oii of 

0 wrestlers, down with these two men and slay them, 
or else force them away from my presence." Then the The wrestlers 
wrestlers advanced and said to the two brothers : — Our Krllhlla and 
Raja is sad to-day, and desires to amuse himself with our 
wrestling : Be pleased, therefore, to wrestle with us and 
gratify the Raja." Krishna replied : — We are but ignorant Krishna's 
children ; how then shall we encounter you ? Nevertheless, 
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as it is the will of the Raja, we will do as you say ; but do 
not exert your force and dash us down, for we seek only to 
gratify the Raja.^^ Then two mighty wrestlers came out and 
confronted Krishna and Balardma; and they began to 
wrestle, head with head, arm with arm, eye with eye, leg 
with leg, pouncing, grappling, snatching, and tugging. And 
the people cried out : — Shame upon the wrestlers for fight- 
ing such children.^^ And whilst they were thus speaking 
Krishna and Balarima hurled the two wrestlers backward 
and slew them upon the spot ; and all the other wrestlers 
came up and wore slain in like manner by Krishna and 
Balariima. 

Then all the people wore filled with joy, and the musici- 
ans played aloud, and the gods showered down fiowers from 
heaven ; but Kansa cried out in a rage : — Why is the 
music sounded, and why are the people rejoicing at the vic- 
tory of Krishna ? Seize the two young striplings, and bind 
them, and take them out of the assembly ; and go and bring 
hither my father Ugrasena, and the treacherous Vasudeva 
and his wife Devaki : Wo will slay them first and then put 
to death the two brethren.^^ At those words Krishna rose 
up clothed in mail, and a helmet was upon his head, and he 
held a shield in one hand and a doublo-edged sword in the 
other. And Raja Kansa stood up in great alarm, and began 
to tremble violently. And Krishna and Kansa fought des- 
perately, and at last Krishna seized the Raja by the hair, 
and dashed him down and leaped upon him so that his life 
departed from his body. And the people cried out: — 
Krishna has slain Kansa ! And gods, and men, and sages 
were filled with joy. And the gods rained down flowers and 
sounded the great kettledrum; and the hearts of all the 
men and women of Mathurd expanded on beholding the 
countenance of Krishna, as the lotus expands on beholding 
the full moon. And Krishna dragged the corpse of Raja 
Kansa to the river Jumnd, and the Rdnls of Kansa arose and 
took courage, and went to the banks of the Jumnd and per- 
formed the obsequies of their lord. 

After this Krishna released Vasudeva and Devaki from 
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their bonds, and placed the old Raja Ugrasena upon the history of 
throne of Mathurd ; and all the cowherds returned to Vrin« 

ddvana, but Krishna and Balardma remained in the city of 

Mathurd. And Krishna went to the house of Kubja, and uasesTaSSdeva 

1 1 • Devaki, and 

gratified all her desires. scim to^the”^^ 

Now the two Rdnis of Raja Kansa were the daughters of throne. 


Jardsandha, Raja of Magadhd ; for when Kansa was very 
young he marched an army against Jardsandha and defeated 
him, and Jardsandha gave him his two daughters in marriage, is SofeaUMi^by 
And when Kansa was dead the two Ranis returned to the ^ * 


house of their father, and told him how Krishna and Bala- 
rdma had put their husband to death; and Jardsandha was 
filled with wrath and prepared to do battle against the 
Yddavas. And Jardsandha made war against Ugrasena, 
and Krishna defeated him seventeen times. Then Yama Marohosnn 
assembled an army of barbarians to aid Jardsandha, and ^rmiisagamst 
they had thick necks and arms, largo teeth, bi'owu hair, and 
red eyes. And Jardsandha marched with an army of thirty 
millions of these unclean barbarians against Mathurd ; and KrWmaandilio 
Ugrasena, and Krishna, and all the inhabitants of Mathurd 
and Vrinddvana, migrated to the city of Dwdrakd, which is * 
in the country of Guzerat nigh unto the western sea. 


7 . Krishna^ s life at DwdraM. 


After this Balardma took to wife Revati. who was the , 

^ Balardma with 

daughter of Raja Raivata ; and Krishna married Rukrnini, ^-evau. . 
the daughter of Bhishmaka, Raja of Vidarbha. Now Krishna parries 
Rukmini was betrothed to Sisupdla, but on the nuptial day 
she went with all her companions and maidens to worship in 
the temple of the goddess Burgd, when Krishna saw her and 
took her by the hand and carried her aw^ay in his chariot. 

And Rukmin, who was the brother of the damsel, and Sisu- 
pdla, to whom she was betrothed, followed after Krishna, but 
he defeated them both, and brought away Rukmini to the 


llic (laughter of 
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city of Dwdrakd, and married her according to the ordinance. 
And Rukmini bore a son to Krishna, and his name was 
Pradyumna, 

And there was a certain Chieftain of the Yddavas named 
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Satrdjit, and he had a very precious gem ; and one day he 
put the gem upon his neck and went into the assembly of 
the Yddavas. And the minds of all men were captivated by 
the sight of the gem, and Krishna asked Satrfijit for it, but 
Satrdjit went away and delivered it into the charge of his 
brother Prasena. And Prasena took the jewel, and went 
out into the forest to hunt, and a lion met him and slew him. 
And the lion took the gem in his mouth and departed with 
it, but was attacked and killed by Jdmbavat, the Raja of 
the Bears ; and Jdmbavat kept possession of the gem. 

Meanwhile Satrdjit suspected Krishna of having slain 
his brother Prasena for the sake of the gem ; and this was 
told to Krishna, and he collected a number of Yddavas and 
went forth in search of Prasena, and followed the marks of 
his horso^s hoofs until he came to the spot where he had 
been killed. And all the people saw that Prasena had been 
slain by a lion, and acquitted Krishna of having taken the 
gem. But Krishna followed tlio footsteps of the lion, and 
found that the lion had boon killed by Jdmbavat ; and he 
fought against Jdmbavat and subdued him, and Jdmbavat 
presented him with the gem, and gave him his daughter 
Jdmbavati in marriage. After this Krishna returned to 
Dwdrakd and gave the gem to Satrdjit, who then knew that 
Krishna had not slain Prasena. And Satrajit gave Krishna 
his daughter Satyabhdmd in marriage, and presented him 
with the gem as dowry, but Krishna desired him to keep 
the jewel. 

Now before Satyabhdmd had been given to Krishna she 
had been souglit in marriage by many Yddavas ; and they 
were greatly enraged with Satrdjit, and one of them killed 
Satrdjit in his sleep and obtained possession of the gem. 
Wlion Krishna heard what had been done he followed the 
man and slow him with his chakra ; but the man had made 
over the gem to the charge of Akrdra, and it remained ever 
afterwards in the possession of Akrdra. 

And Krishna married many wives and took many con- 
cubines, and all his life he was famous for his love of women ; 
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and his elder brotlier Balardma was in like manner ever history or 
famous for his love of wine. p™? in 


The foregoing legends respecting Krishna, so far Review or the 
as they refer to his historical character, appear to call 
for no particular remark. They sufficiently illustrate 
both the low origin of Krishna as a cowherd, and 
the disorder and violence which prevailed in the 
YAdava tribe. In the previous traditions which con- Difference in 
nect Krishna with the PAndavas, and which have al- theee^K'/” 

, ' traditions of 

ready been indicated in the Malid Blulrata, Krishna 
is represented in a higher and better character. His ii'tXovcn*”® 
amorous temperament is but briefly noticed, and he or \hJ 
stands prominently forward as an experienced war- 
rior, witty in his conversation, ardent in his friend- 
ships, and a comforter to those who arc in affliction. 

But in the present scries Krishna is little better than 
a boor, with some sense of humour and decidedly 
mischievous propensities, and above all with a 
strong amorous temperament. The deification of 
such a hero as an incarnation of Vishnu forms a curi- 
ous subject of inquiry ; but the question is so closely 
intertwined with the history of tlie Hindu religion, 
that it must be reserved for a future volume. 



CHAPTER II. 

NALA AND DAMAYANTI. 

HISTORY OR The tlirco Ilindii traditions which will now be 
Pi BT in. exhibited in an English dress, are not only exquisite 
Thive HhidA” picturcs of anciout Hindu life, but seem to refer to 
roforriitff to three distinct epochs in the History of India. Their 

throo dilTorent . ,, I'l.i 

epochs. respective titles, and the age to winch they appear to 
belong, may bo indicated as follows : — 

N<ila and Damayantf — the Vedic period. 

Devayslnf and Yaydti — the Brahmanic period. 

Chandrahasna and Bikya — the modern period. 

•* Nala and The first of those stories, namely, “ Nala and 

Damayantf,” is widely known to English readers 
period. through the metrical translation of Dr Milman.^ 
The events seem to have occurred in the Vedic pe- 
riod, or that period which preceded Brahmanism ; 
for although BrAhmans are introduced it is only to 
act as messengers, and the marriage rites of the hap- 
py pair are not performed by a Brdhman, but by the 
proofc that the Raja who was the father of the bride. But it must 
have belonged to a late stage in the Vedic period, 
and at a date when the Aryans were already settled 

' A free translation in blank verse by Mr Charles Bruce appeared in Fraser's 
Magazine for December, 1863, and January, 1864, and is perhaps even mere popu- 
lar than that of Dr MUman. 
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in Hinddstan, for the hero was a Raja in Nishada or histoet of 
tlie Bhfl country, whilst the heroine was the daughter pakt ni. 
of a Raja of the Dekhan who reigned at Vidarbha, A^ceom^ 
the modem-Berar. Again, the evidences of civiliza- 
tion which are furnished by the story, combined 
with the geographical position of the leading actors, 
indicate a period long subsequent to the groat war of 
Blidrata. It will also be remarked that the Vedic DegeneraHon of 
deities, who are represented as being present at the deitiw 
Swayamvara of Damayantf, seem to have lost their 
abstract nature, and appear as human beings, who 
pay great respect to a Brdhman sage, and are to 
some extent humbled by the liero of the tradi- 
tion ; whilst a considerable number of supernatural 
details have been introduced, eitlier to disguise some 
usage in the original tradition which was condemned 
by a subsequent age, or as artificial embellislimonts 
which have been introduced in accordance with a 
meretricious taste which appears to have prevailed 
in the later era of Sanskrit literature. Indeed a wide widp interval 

bolworn tlu* age 

interval appears to separate the ago in which the 
main events of the story actually took place, from the^Tww 
the age in which the poem itself was composed ; 
and thus while the tradition belongs to a period 
when the Vedic deities were still worshipped, and 
the rites of marriage were performed by Rajas, the 
poem must have been thrown into its present form 
in a far later age of Brahmanism, when the worship 
of the Vedic deities had fallen into decay, and the 
Brahmanical sages were held to be equal if not su- 
perior to the gods. 

The leading incidents in the story of Nala and 
Damayantf may be thus indicated : — 

1st, The Loves of Nala and Damayantf. 
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Bhil country. 
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Mutual lovo of 
Nala and 
Damo^'anti. 


Tho swan with 
golden wings 
promises to 
induce Dama- 
yanti to think 
of no one but 
Nala. 


2nd, The Swayamvara of Damayantf. 

3rd, The Gambling Match between Nala and 
Pushkara. 

4th, The Exile of Nala and Damayantf. 

5th, Nala’s desertion of Damayantf. 

6th, Adventures of Nala. 

7th, Discovery of Damayantf. 

8tli, Discovery of Nala. 

OtJi, Nala’s Drive from Ayodhyjl to Vidarbha. 

lOtli, Damayantf recovers her husband. 

11th, Nala recovers his Raj. 

Tlic story of Nala and Damayantf may now bo 
related as follows : — 

1. Tlic Loves of Nala and Damayanti. 

In ancient times there lived in Nishadha a certain Raja 
named Nala, and he was handsome, bravo, majestic, and 
splendid, gifted with the choicest virtues, renowned for his 
skill in archery and in taming horses, of unblemished tmth,^ 
admired by noble women, but loving dice exceedingly ; and 
ho was also deeply read in the Vedas, and had brought every 
sense and passion under control. Farther south, in the city 
of Vidarbha, reigned Raja Bhima, terrible in strength, whoso 
blooming and slender-waisted daughter Damayanti was fa- 
mous amongst all the Rajas for her radiant charms and ex- 
ceeding grace. And Nala, the tiger amongst Rajas, had so 
often heard of tho exquisite loveliness of Damayanti, the 
pearl of maidens, that he was enamoured without having 
seen her; and tho soul-disturbing Damayanti had, in like 
manner, so often been told of the godlike comeliness and 
virtues of tho hero Nala, that she secretly desired to become 
his bride. 

Now on a certain day Raja Nala wandered to a grove and 
pondered on his deep love for Damayanti, when a flock of 
swans with golden plumage flew into the grove; and ho 
caught one of the bright birds. And the bird cried out : — 
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" Slay me not, 0 gentle Raja, and I will so praise thee in 
the presence of*Damayanti, that she shall think of no other 
man but thee/^ So Nala set it free, and the bird of golden 
wing flew away with all its companions to tho city of Vi- 
darbha, and entered the garden of Raja Bhima. And the 
beautiful Damayanti was sporting with her maidens in the 
garden, when they all beheld a flock of swans who dropped 
their golden plumes ; and tho slender- waisted damsels chased 
the bright birds about the garden, when suddenly a swan 
turned round to Damayanti, and said in the language of 
men : — 0 Damayanti, thou art the loveliest of maidens, 
and Nala is the handsomest of heroes; if tho peerless wed 
the peerless how happy will be the iinioii/^ Then tho royal 
maiden softly said to the bird : — Sp(‘ak the same words to 
Nala ! And the bird fluttered its golden wings, and flow 
away to Nishadlia, and told all to Nala. 

Meantime the beautiful maiden gi*ow pale and dejected 
in her father^s' Court at Vidarbha. She could not sl(‘ep, she 
often wept, she found no joy in bampiets or in eonversjitiou, 
and she gazed upon tlie sky at night-time with a look of wild 
distraction ; for Iut heart was wholly possess(‘d with a deep 
love for Nala. SSo the niaidcuis told her royal father that 
Damayanti was fading away into a deej) melancholy. And 
the Raja of Vidarbha said : — My daughter is full grown, and 
must be given away in marriage.^^ And ho sent Brahmans 
round the world to proclaim a Swayamvara; and all tho 
Rajas of the earth who had heard of the divine loveliness of 
Damayanti, flocked to the Court of Bliima, with all tho pomp 
of chariots and horses, and elc'phants, and armies. And 
Bhima welcomed them all with due courtesy and entertained 
them well. 

Now at this time tho holy sage Narada ascended on 
high to the heaven of Indra. And Indra gave him honour- 
able welcome, and said : — Where, 0 sago, are all the Rajas, 
that they come not to my abode ? And Ndrada replied : 
— ^^0 cloud-compeller, all the Rajas and their mighty sons 
have gone to the Swayamvara of Damayanti, for she, the 
loveliest of maidens, is about to choose a husband for her- 
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Then the gods were stricken as they heard of the 
transcendent beauty of Damayanti, and they exclaimed 
We too will go to her Swayamvara ! And Indra, lord 
of Swarga, and Agni, god of fire, and Varuna, who rules 
the seas, and Yama, who judges the dead, called for their 
celestial chariots, and drove through the air to the city of 
Vidarbha ; and as they approached the earth they beheld 
the hero Nala, as radiant as the sun, and as comely as the 
god of love ; and they stayed their chariots in the blue air, 
and said to the heroic one : — 0 Nala, we pray you to do 
our bidding.^^ And Nala stood with folded hands, and 
said : — Whatsoever you command, that I will do.^^ So 
Indra, sovereign of tho gods, said to Nala : — Go now and 
tell the fair daughter of Bliima that the four immortal gods 
have come from heaven to woo her, and that she must choose 
from amongst them whom she will.^^ But Nala replied : — 
0 spare mo this, for 1 too am enamoured with the damsel, 
and how can I woo her for another ? But all tho gods 
spoke out with one accord : — Have you not pledged your- 
self to do whatsoever we command ? Delay not, therefore, 
nor belie your word.^^ Then Nala said : — The palace of 
Bhiraa is strongly guarded, and I cannot enter tho pre- 
sence of tho maiden.^^ But Indra replied : — No man shall 
stop you, only go ! Then Haja Nala entered tho palace 
of Bhima, and no man hindered him; and Ikj reached tho 
inner apartments, and Ixdield the beautiful damsel sitting 
amongst her inai<lens; and when the damsels saw him they 
sprang from their seats, and marvelled at his wondrous 
beauty. And Nala smiled sweetly upon Damayanti, and 
she with lovely eyes smiled sweetly in return, and said : — 
0 hero, how camo you hither ? How have you escaped 
the guards that my father has sot around us?^^ Then 
Nala replied ; — 0 loveliest of damsels, my name is Nala, 
and I am a messenger from the gods, and through their 
power I have passed the gates unseen by men : Now the 
four gods i^esire to wed you, and pray you to choose one 
of their number to be your lord.^^ And Damayanti bowed 
in reverence to the gods, and then smiled again upon Nala 
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and said : — ^^0 Baja, language of the golden-plumaged history Of 
swan has kindled my soul, and I will choose no other lord p2[t iii. 

but you ; and if you' spurn my love, I will take poison, or 

plunge into the water or the fire/^ And Nala replied 
O beautiful maiden, how can you choose a mortal man in 
the presence of the bright gods P How can you refuse to stratos. 
be arrayed in heavenly raiment, and bright amaranthine 
flowers, and all the glory of the celestials ? Where is the 
damsel who would not wed the radiant Agni, god of fire, 
whose mouths consume the world ? Or the bright Indra, 
sovereign of the gods, at whose dread sceptre all the assem- 
blies of the earth are forced to do justice and work righteous- 
ness ? Or the majestic Varuna, lord of waters ? Or tho 
mighty Yama, judge over all the dead ? But Damayanti vidoiity of 
trembled at tho words of Nala, and her eyes wore filled 
with tears, and she said : — I will pay duo homage to all * 
tho gods, but you only will I choose to bo my lord/^ And 
Nala went his way and told to tho expectant gods all that 
Damayanti had said. 

2 . T/ie Swauamvara of Damayaniu 

At length tho day of happy omen, tho great day of tho Thodnyoftho 
Swayamvara, dawned upon tho city of Vidarhha. And all ti>e 

the Rajas, sick with love, passed through tho glittering l&rof sViL 
portals, and the court of golden columns, and ontcred tho 
Hall of State, like lions entering their mountain lairs. And 
all the Rajas wore adorned with fragrant garlands, and rich 
earrings of costly gems were hanging from their oars. And 
some had long arms, robust and vigorous as the ponderous 
battle-mace ; whilst others wore as soft and delicately 
rounded as a smooth serpent. With bright and flowing 
hair, and arched eyebrows, their faces were as radiant as 
the stars ; and they filled the Hall of State, as the serpents 
fill the under world, or as tigers fill the caves in the moun- 
tains. But when Damayanti entered the hall, every eye Damayanti 
was fixed, and every soul entranced, at her dazzling loveli- 
ness ; and all the Rajas gazed upon her beauty, and were 
stricken with deep and passionate desire. Then the name K of nIjI 
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of efvery Raja was proclaimed aloud, and Damkyantl glanced 
around her at the glittering crowd of suitors, and she saw 
in her dismay that there were five Nalas in the hall, for 
each of the four bright gods had taken upon himself the 
form of Nala. And Damayanti trembled with fear, and 
after a while she folded her hands in reverence to the gods, 
and said in sad and humble tones : — Since I heard the 
language of the swan, I have chosen Nala for my lord, and 
have thought of no other husband : Therefore, 0 gods, I 
pray to you, that you resume your own immortal shapes 
and reveal Nala to me, that I may choose him for my lord 
ill the presence of And the gods heard the piteous 

prayer of Damayanti, and they wondered at her steadfast 
truth and fervent love ; and straightway they revealed the 
tokens of their godhead. Then Damayanti saw the four 
bright gods, and know that they were not mortal heroes, 
for their feet touched not the earth, and their eyes winked 
not; and no perspiration hung upon their brows, nor dust 
upon their raiment, and their garlands wore as fresh as if the 
flowers were just gathered. And Damayanti also saw the 
true Nala, for he stood before her with shadow falling to 
the ground, and twinkling eyes, and drooping garland; 
and moisture was on his brow, and dust upon his raiment ; 
and she knew that he was Nala. Then she went in all 
maidenly modesty to Nala, and took the hem of his gar- 
ments, and threw a wreath of radiant flowers round his 
nock, and thus chose him for her lord. And a sound of 
wild sorrow burst from all the Rajas; but the gods and 
sagos cried aloud : — Well done ! And Nala turned to 
the slender- waisted damsel, and said : — Since, 0 maiden 
with the eye serene, you have chosen me for your husband 
in the presence of the gods, know that I will bo your faith- 
ful consort, ever delighting in your words ; and so long as 
my soul shall inhabit this body, I solemnly vow to be thine, 
and thine alone.” Then the blest pair approached the gods 
with reverence, and the gods gave rare gifts to Nala. To 
him Indra gave the sight which sees the Unseen in the 
sacrifice, and the power to go unhindered where he pleased; 
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and Agni gave Mm the mastery over fire, and power over histoey of 
the three worlds ; and Varuna gave him the mastery over m. 

water, and the power of obtaining fresh garlands at will ; 

and Yama gave Mm a subtile taste for food and eminence in 
every virtue. 

Then Baja BMma, in his joy and pride, performed theMawia«eof 
marriage rites of his beautiful daughter and her chosen lord, Dama^auti. 
and in duo time Eaja Nala carried away his bride to his own 
city. Thus the tiger among Eajas obtained the pearl of 
maidens ; and hencefortli the bliss of Nala and Damayanti 
was equal to that of the giant-slayer Indra and his beautiful 
Sachi. Eadiant and excellent as the sun, Nala ruled all the 
subjects of his Eaj with a just and equal sway. Ho per- 
formed an Aswamedlia, with many rich gifts to holy men ; 
and Damayanti bore him two children, a handsome son ^ 

^ ^ boarH a son and 

named Indrasen, and a beautiful daughter named Iiidrasena. 

3 . The Gamhling Match between Nala and Pmhkara. 

Now when the bright gods were returning from the wrath of Kail 
Swayamvara to the heaven of Indra, they mc‘t the evil spirit Na^ajwas^w^ 
Kali, accompanied by Dwapara.^ And Indra said to Kali ; — 

Whither art thou going, O Kali ? And Kali replied : — 

I am going to the Swayamvara of Damayanti ; for 1 have 
set my heart upon having her for my bridc.^^ And Indra Minh of India, 
laughed and said ; — The bridal of Damayanti is ended, for 
in our presence she chose Eaja Nala to be her lord.^^ Then Kali’s threat. 
Kali was filled with rage, and bowing with revcronce to the 
gods, he exclaimed : — Since she hath preferred a mortal 
man to the immortal gods, heavy shall be her doom.” But 
the four gods replied: — ^^It was with our consent that Tho four ^ods 
Damayanti chose her lord \ and what maiden would not with Kali. 

2 This Kali must not be identified with the black goddess Kkli, who has been 
identified with the wife of Siva, and was apparently unknown in the Vcdic period. 

On the other hand, the Kali of the present story is a male personification of the 
Kail age, or the fourth and last age through which the world is now passing, and 
which is presumed to be one of vice and iniquity. In like manner Dwkpara is a 
personification of the Dwkpara age, or third age of the world. These personifica- 
tions do not appear to belong to the Vedic period, but are the work of a subsequent 
epoch. In the old Vedic times Kali may have been the demon of the dice. 
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HI8TOBT OF incline to one so virtuous as Nala ? And lie who has read 
pa!w in. Vedas, and constantly adores the gods with pure offer- 

— itigs, and is gentle to all living creatures, and true in word 

and deed, he is equal to the immortal gods.^^ Then the 
gods ascended on high, but Kali said to Dwdpara : — I will 
not stay my wrath, but henceforth I will keep watch on 
Kala, and you shall abide in the dice ; and when the hour 
comes I will enter his soul and gain the mastery over him 
until I have cast him out of his Kaj and parted him from 
his sweet brido/^ And from that hour the two evil spirits 
IiCali and Dwdpara dwelt in the palace of Nala. 
happimMiT” ^ Twelve years passed away, and none in all the world were 
so supremely blessed as the beautiful Damayanti and her 
thoR^with Nala. But on a certain evening Nala failed in 

wid Srtaktti’ prayed to the gods with ft c't unwashen ; and 

Kali seized the opportunity, and straiglitway entered into 
KidUriiigs him and possessed his inmost soul. And Nala had a brother 
KambiinR match named Pushkara, and Kali said to Pushkara ; — Go you 
and play at dice with Nala, and I will make you the winner 
otliis And Pushkara challenged Nala to a game at 

dice, and Nala andj^ushkara sat down to play in the presence 
Naia’s losses, Damayanti. And they jilayed for gold and jewels and 
raiment, and for chanots and horses, but Nala was worsted 
at every throw, for Dwapara embodied the dice, and 
Naia’s fHends Kali had mastered him body and soul. Then the faithful 
st«£*^***"°”* friends of Nala prayed him to throw no longer, but ho was 
maddened with the love of play, and shut his ears to all 

o?the*i2lj”in- chief men of the Raj assembled at 

teri»o8o ill vain, the gate of the Palace to arrest the frenzy of the Raja. And 
the charioteer entered the Hall and said to Damayanti : — 
Lo all the city are gathered together, for they fear lest 
some dire misfortune befall the Raja.^^ And Damayanti was 
stricken with deep sorrow, and she entreated the Raja to 
listen to the voice of his people, but he turned away from 
her beautiful and tearful eyes, and answered not a word ; 
and so the play went on, and the people returned to their 
houses, saying : — " Surely this gambler cannot be the Raja.^^ 
gjfcegterejMe of And when Nala had lost all his treasures, the sorrowing 
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Bamayanti told her nurse to summon tlie Council ; and the 
Council assembled at the Palace, and Bamayanti announced 
their presence to Nala, but he heeded not her words ; and 
she was filled with shame, and left the Hall and went to her 
own rooms. 

Then Bamayanti sent for the charioteer, and spoke to 
him winningly, and said : — You know what trust my lord 
the Raja has ever placed in you : Go now and harness the 
steeds to the chariot, and take my children to my father^s 
city, and leave them in my father^s house ; and then dwell 
there, or go wherever you will/^ And the charioteer wont 
to the Council and obtained their consent; and he took the 
noble boy and the beautiful maiden to the city of Vidarbha, 
and he gave them into the charge of Raja llhima ; and then 
he went his way with great sadness of heart to the city of 
Ayodhya and entered the service of Raja Rituparna.® 

Meanwhile, Nala had lost all Ids treasures and his chariots 
and his horses ; and lie staked his Raj and the vestments 
which he wore, and he lost all to Pushkara. And Pushkara 
smiled and said : — 0 Nala, you have lost your all, except- 
ing only your wife, Bamayanti : Throw once more and stake 
Bamayanti.^ At these words the heart of Nala was rent 
asunder, and he said not a word. And he took off all his 
robes and ornaments, and looked sadly upon Pushkara, and 
went out with but a single scanty covering, and Bamayanti 
also had but a single covering, and she followed him slowly 
behind. 
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4 . The exile of Nala and Damayanti. 

Then Pushkara proclaimed throughout the city : — Who- prociatna' 

over shall give food or shelter to Nala shall be put to SiSi® 

death.^^ And for throe days and three nights Nala lived on 

fruits and roots, and his sorrowing Rdni followed behind 

him and did the same. Then Nala saw a flock of birds upon The birds fly 

away with 
Nala’s only 

3 Some attempt has been made to fix the date of the story by reference to the covering, 
position held by Nala and Kituparna on the respective lists of the Lunar and Solar 
dynasties ; but the genealogies of both races have been so hopelessly garbled that 
no inferences of any real value can apparently be drawn from them. 
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HiSTOEY OF the ground, and he said within himself: — This day we shall 
Paet m. food/^ And he threw his only garment upon the birds, 

but they flew into the air and carried the garment with them. 

Mock Naia. tho birds spoke in human language, and mocked Nala in 

his misery, and said : — 0 foolish Nala, we are the dice, and 
wo came hither to rob you of your covering, for whilst you 
Naiaetitrmto had a single garment left, our joy was small.^^ Then Nala 
go to ^ was in an agony, and ho said to 13am ay anti : — Weep not for 
me, but go to the house of your father : Yonder lies the road, 
and it jiasses through woods that have abundant fruits, and 
on tlio way arc liiany hermitag(‘S of pious sages/^ But 
Damayanti Dairiayaiiti burst into tears and replied : — 0 my lord, your 

refuses unless ^ ^ . 

Nala will words will break my heart : How can! leave you in this 
lonely wood, when you have been robb(*d of all ? No, I will 
stay and sootin' your \vt*ariiiess, for tho wisest physicians 
say that a true wife is the best balsam in every time of sor- 
row : If I go to my kindred it must be with you, and wo 
Nala refuses to must both go togethoi*.^^ But Nala had not the heart to 
wSwifo^Sther^ take rofiigo in tho lumse of hiswife^s father; and he said : — 
I will not seek refuge in your fatlior^s Raj : Once I went 
there in joy and pride, but now should I appear there I 
should only increase my shame.^^ 

^n‘irring8of So Nala and Damayantf joui'ueyed on together, and they 
Damayanti. made one gannoiit suitice tlumi. And they came to a brook, 
The two fishes, (..jught two fishes and laid them before his wife 

and went into the brook to bathe ; and Damayanti in her 
hunger put her hand n])on tlie fishes, but the touch of her 
fingers rewived them like a draught of amrita, and they 
sprang back into the water. And when Nala returned he 
thought that Damayanti had eaten the fishes, but he said 
nothing, and so they still ^vaiidcrod on. 

Diro extremity. Now when both the Raja and tho Rdni were wearied with 
their toil and faint with thirst and hunger, they reached a 
little hut, and there they lay and slept upon the bare ground. 
And Damayanti was oppressed with sleep, but Nala was dis- 
traught with sorrow. And Nala awoke and thought of the 
Nala tempted which he had lost, and the friends who had deserted 
a&Smi^is weary wandering in the jungle. And he 

grow frantic, for the evil spirit of Kali was working within 
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him ; and he said within his heart : — If Damayanti remains history of 
with me she must bear certain sorrow, but if I leave her she 

may return to her father^s house : If I go, I know not which 

is better for me, life or death ; but for her no one will harm 
a wife so devoted and so beautiful.^^ Then Nala pondered 
how he should divide the single garment between them ; 
and ho saw a sword that lay in the cabin, and ho severed the 
garment in two, and he clothed himself with the half of the 
garment. Then he fled into the jungle, but came back again His irresolution, 
and beheld his wife sleeping. And ho wept bitterly and 
said : — My love, whom neither sun nor wind dared look 
upon, how will she awake? How will she wander alone 
through the deep jungle, haunted by serpents and wild 
boasts ? May the Sun god and the god of wind protect her, 
though her virtue is her best guard. Then the mind of 
Nala was swayed to and fro, first by love and then by de- 
spair, until at last ho left his wife alone in the hut, and rushed iiis flight, 
like one who is mad into the depths of the jungle. 

5 . Naiads desertion of Damnyanti. 

Now when the shuider-waisted Damaymiii awoke from Onmnyanirs 
her deep slumber and found herself abandoned in the jungle, ‘*'*‘*^““’*** 
she shrieked aloud in grief and pain, and ran about the 
wood leaping in madness ; and she sobbed very bitterly, and 
said : — May that evil one who has caused this dread suffer- 
ing to Nala, be smitten by a curse more fatal still. Thus The great 
she went wailing through the forest, until suddenly there 
came a great serpent and seized her in his grasp and coiled 
around her ; and she cried out in great terror, and a hunts- 
man heard her screams, and shot an arrow at the serpent^ s 
face, and released her from her peril. Then the huntsman 
brought her water and food, and refreshed her ; and at his 
biddihg she told him all her story ; but as he gazed upon her The huntsman, 
beautiful form, which was scantily covered by half a gar- 
ment, a deep passion burned within him, and he whispered 
words of love. Then Damayanti was filled with wrath, and 
she cursed him in her bitterness of soul, and he fell down 
dead like a tree that has been stricken with lightning. 
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Then Damayantf wandered on in quest of Nala until she 
met a caravan of merchants^ with elephants^ and catnels^ and 
chariots^ and horses ; and when the people saw her so beau- 
tiful and noble, and yet so pale and worn, they took com- 
passion on her ; and they told her they were going to the 
city of Chedi. And Damayanti went with the caravan, and 
when it was evening they camo to a pleasant lake fragrant 
with lotos flowers, and they pitched their tents and encamped 
there. But at midnight there was a great cry, for a horde 
of wild elephants of the jungle had scented the tame 
elephants of the caravan, and rushed down upon the encamp- 
ment, like mountain-tops rolling down to the valley ; and 
they trampled upon the sleeping people, and crushed many 
with their lu^avy tread, and gored others with their fierce 
tusks. And the merchants shrieked aloud with terror, and 
some began to fly, and others stood gasping blind with 
sleep ; whilst many struck each other down, or stumbled 
over the rough ground, or climbed the trees, or hid them- 
selves in the holes in the earth. And Damayanti awoke 
amidst the dreadful turmoil ; and some said that she was a 
woman of evil omen, and had worked all the mischief ; and 
she was filled with shame and fear, and fled once again into 
the depths of the jungle. 

After many days Damayanti entered the city of Chedi, 
and she was famished and distressed and broken down with 
sorrow. And she was clad in only half a garment, and her 
long hair was hanging dishevelled over her shoulders, and 
her gaze was wild and distracted, and her face was emaciated 
from long fasting. And the people of the city thought that 
she was mad, and a crowd of boys followed her and mocked 
her. And as she approached the gate of the palace, the 
mother of the Raja beheld her from the terrace, and sent 
her waiting woman to bring the wanderer in ; and Dama- 
yanti entered the palace and told how her husband was a 
Raja, who had lost his all by dice, and how she had 
followed him into exile through the greatness of her love, 
but how he had left her in the jungle with only half a 
garment. And the eyes of Damayanti were filled with tears. 
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and tlie graoions lady bade Her take up her abode in the histobt at 
palace, whilst the servant® of the household went abroad in 

search of Nala. And Damayanti said to the mother of the — ; — 

Eaja ; — " 0 mother of heroes, I will dwell with you, but I 

will not eat the victuals left by others, nor wash tlie feet of 

others, nor converse with strange men/' And the mother B^mejMsom- 

of the Raja agreed, and called her daughter Sunandd, and 

bade her take Damayanti to be her friend. And Damayanti 

dwelt in the palace many days as friend and companion of 

the Princess Sunandd. 


6 . Adventures of Nala. 

Now when Raja Nala left Damayanti in the hut, he bo- Nala rescues a 
held a great fire in the forest, and he lieard a voice crying : — SiTo/iiro.**’ 
“Hasten, Nala, and come hither!" And Nala remoinbered 
that on his bridal day the god Agni had given him power 
over fire ; and he plunged into the bi*ight flame, and saw 
the Raja of Serpents coiled up iu a ring. And the Sorpemt 
said : — “I deceived the sage Narada, and ho has cursed me 
that fire should surround me until you save me." And the 
Serpent shrank to the size of a finger, and Nala lifted him 
up and carried him out of the fire. Then the Serpent bit Naia’s form 
Nala, and immediately the form of Nala was changed into serpwft! 
that of a deformed dwarf, so that no man could know him. 

And the Serpent said to Nala: — “My poison shall work on 
the evil spirit who has entered your soul, until ho leaves 
you free : Take now the name of Vuhuka and enter the 
service of Rituparna, Raja of Ayodhya ; and you shall teach 
him the art of taming horses, and he shall teach you all the 
secrets of the dice : Therefore, sorrow no more, 0 Nala, for 
you shall see again your wife, your children, and your Raj ; 
and when you would again resume your proper form, put on 
this change of raiment and think of me." So saying, the 
Serpent gave a change of raiment to Nala, and vanished 
away from his sight. N i t k 

Then Nala journeyed on to the city of Ayodhyd, and 
oflTered his services to Raia Rituparna, both as a tamer of Kaja of ’ 

r ^ Ayodhy&, under 

horses, and as skilled in the art of cooking viands ; and 
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the Baja engaged him, and bade him take heed that the 
horses were swift of foot ; and he gave him Vdrshneya and 
Jlvala to be his adjutants. Now Vdrshneya had been 
charioteer to Nala, and had driven his children to the city 
of Vidarbha ; but NaWs form had been changed by the 
Serpent, and Vdrshneya know him not. And eveiy even- 
ing Nala used to sing this single verse ; — 

Whore is she whom I left in the jungle to suffer hunger, 
thirst, and weariness ? 

Docs she think of mo, her foolish lord, or does she sit 
in the presence of another ?/^ 

And Jfvala said to Nala : — Who is she, 0 Vdhuka, for 
whom you are grieving ? And Nala answered : — A 
man there was bereft of sense, who had a faithful wife, but in 
his foolishness ho forsook her in the wilderness ; and ever 
since that time* the man wanders to and fro in despair, for 
whether she lives or no ho cannot say ! ” 

7 . Discovery of Damay anti. 

Meantime, Raja Rhima of Vidarbha had sent holy 
Brahmans to every land in quest of his daughter Dama- 
yantf and her husband Nala; and the joyful Brahmans, 
hoping for rich rewards, went tlirough every city and every 
clime, but nowhere could they find a trace of those they 
sought. At length a certain Brahman, whose name was 
Sudeva, went to the pleasant city of Chedi, and there he 
saw the slender- waisted Damayanti, standing in the palace 
by the side of the Princess Kunandd ; and her beauty was 
dim, and seemed like the sunlight struggling through a 
cloud, yet ho failed not to see that she was the daughter of 
Raja Bhima. And the Bifilunan spoke to her, saying : — 
0 daughter of Bhima, your father has sent me to seek for 
you ; and both ho and your mother and your brethren are 
all well ; and so too are your little ones, who are dwelling 
in your father^s palace.^^ And Damayanti remembered Su- 
deva, and made inquiry about all her friends. And the 
mother of the Raja came in and saw her talking to the 
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Brdliman ; and presently she took the Brdhman aside, and history op 

said : — Who is this lady to whom you have spoken ? Who m. 

is her father, and who is her husband ? Then the Brdh- identified by 7 

man told all to the mother of the Raja, and he said ; — I 

knew she was the daughter of Bhima, because of her poor- chodt 

less beauty ; but from her birth a lovely beauty mark was 

to be seen between her eyebrows, and now it has passed 

away/^ When the Princess Sunandd heard the words of 

the Brahman, she took water and washed away the traces 

of tears that were between the eyes of Damayanti, and the 

beauty mark was present to the eyes of all. Tlion the 

mother of the Raja exclaimed to Damayanti : — You are 

the daughter of my sister : I know you by tlie mark, for I 

myself was present at your birth : Lo, all I have is yours. 

And Damayanti bowed to her mothei'^s sister, and prayed Damayanti 
that she might be sent to her two children at Vidarbha. fatllor’H house 
And the palanquin was prepared, and a guard was ordered, 
and Damayanti was carried to her father^s palace at Vi- 
darbha. And when she saw her children her heart was filled Her joy at 

8J‘(*iuK hor 

with joy, and she passed tbe night in sweet slumber ; but in ^’J^iaren. 
the morning she went to her mother, and softly said : — ^^0 
mother, if my life is dear to you, 1 pray you to do all you 
can to bring back Nala.^' And her mother went to Bhiiua 
and said : — Your daughter is mourning for her husband 
Nala.^^ • 

Then Raja Bliima sent the Brahmans once again to every 
land in search of Nala ; and before the Brahmans departed, ^aia. 
Damayanti sent for them, and entreated them to cry aloud 
these words in every public place : — Whither didst thou oamayanti’s 
go, O gambler, who severed thy wife^s garment, and left 
her in the lonely forest, where she still sits sorrowing for 
thee ? So the Brahmans wont forth to all lands, and they 
searched everywhere in crowded cities and quiet villages, 
and in the hermitages of holy men, and everywhere they 
repeated aloud the words of Damayanti, but no man took 
heed of the question respecting Nala. 

8. Discovery of Nala. NSronli^ring 

th<‘ proclama- 

Now after a while a certain Brahman went to the great ilrlh^ns. 
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city of Ayodhya, whore reigned Eaja Ritupama, and where 
Nala was dwelling in tho guise of a charioteer and under 
the name of Vdhuka. And the Brdhman cried aloud the 
question of Damayanti in all the streets and ways and 
market-places in the city, but no man heeded him. So he 
took leave of tho Raja and prepared to depart, when Vahuka 
camo to him and groaned in anguish and wept bitterly, and 
said : — Even in tho extremity of misery a noble woman is 
mistress of herself; and even when abandoned by her hus- 
band, she will not give her soul to anger.” At these words 
tho Brdhman loft the city of Ayodhya with all speed, and 
lifistonod to tho city of Vidarbha, and told Damayanti all that 
Vahuka had said ; and tho eyes of Damayanti overflowed 
with tears, for she thought that sho had found Nala. Then 
Damayanti went to her mother, and said : — 0 mother, I 
must send a message to tho city of Ayodhya which my 
father Bliima must not hear ; and I will deliver it in your 
prosenco to Sudeva, that best of Brahmans who found me 
in the city of Cliedi ; and as he brought your daughter to 
her father's house, so may he swiftly bring my royal hus- 
band from tho city of Ayodhya.” So she sent for Sudeva, 
and requested him in tho presence of her mother to go to ^ 
tho city of Ayodhya, and to seek out Raja Ritnparna, and 
say to him as if by chance Damayanti, daughter of Raja 
Bhhna, is about to choose a second husband, and all tho 
Rajas and sons of Rajas are hastening to Vidarbha: If you 
would be there you must make good speed, fur to-morrow is 
tho appointed day, and at sunrise she makes her choice, for 
Raja Nala cannot be found, and no man knows whether he 
bo alivo or dead.” 

And Sudeva went to the city of Ayodhyd and performed 
tho bidding of Damayanti; and when Eitupama heard the 
tidings that Damayanti was about to choose another hus- 
band, his heart burned to bo there, but the way was far.-^ 
Then Eitupama went to Vdhuka, his charioteer, and spoke 

^ The distance from the city of Ayodhyh on the river Goomti, to that of Vi- 
darhha on tho river Tapti, must have been about fi\e hundred miles as the crow 
nios. 
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to him with winning words, like one that asks a favour, history of 
and said ; — On the morrow the daughter of Bhima will 

choose a second husband ; I too would seek to win her, but ; 

the city of Vidarbha is afar off : Say then if you have horses 
that can reach it in a single day/^ Then the heart of 
Vdhuka was smitten with anguish, and he wondered that 
the holy Damayanti should be driven to a deed so unholy, 
and he thought within himself that he would see if the 
tidings were true. So he folded his hands in reverence to 
the Raja, and said: — promise in a single day to reach Naia engages to 
the city of Vidarbha.^^ And ho went to the stables of the Ayodhya to 
Raja, and pondered long over the horses; and ho chose single day. 
four that were very slender, but fleet and powerful for the 
road, and they had broad nostrils and largo jaws ; and ho 
harnessed them to the chariot of the Raja. But when 
Ritupama saw the slenderness of the coursers, he cried out : 

— ^^What steeds bo those? Have they strength and wind 
for such a journey 1” And Vuhuka rcjilied : — l^liose horses 
will not fail to carry you to Vidarbha; but if you desire 
others, tell mo which you will have, and 1 will harness 
them.^^ But the Raja said : — You know the horses best, 
and may harness what you will.^^ 

9. Nald's drive from Aijodhjjd to Vidarhha. 

Now when the chariot was ready. Raja Rituparna took The chariot ami 
his seat, and commanded Viirshneya to ascend likewise, for Ayodhya. 
whilst Viihuka drove. Then the fiery horses began to 
prance and paw the air, but Viihuka gatlicrcd up tli(» reins, 
and cried out to the horses witli a sootliiiig voice, and they 
sprang into the air as if they would unseat their driver, and 
then tore along the ground as swift as the wind. And tlie Marydimm 
riders were well nigh blinded with the speed ; but the Raja 
marvelled and rejoiced greatly at the driving of Viiliuka ; and 
Varshnoya said within himself, as ho felt the rattling of the 
chariot and beheld the driving of Vdhuka : — Either this 
Vahuka must bo the charioteer of Indra, or else ho is my 
-old master. Raja Nala.^^® 


® The description of the driving of Nala might be compared with that of the 
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Thus the chariot flew along, like a bird in the air, through 
the deep forests, and over the rivers and mountains and 
broad lakes. And the Raja dropped his mantle and prayed 
Nala to halt a moment and pick it up ; but Nala said: — The 
mantle is miles behind, and we cannot return to recover it.’^ 
And they passed a certain tree, and the Raja said to Nala ; — 
Mark now my skill in numbers, for I know the secrets of 
dice and the rules of calculation : On those two branches 


hang fifty millions of leaves, and two thousand and ninety- 

Naia rouuti the five bcrrios.^^ And Nala descended the chariot to count the 

h^avcM and 

berries on a leavcs and berrics j and whilst the Rai'a cried out that he 

tree. . ^ , 

could not wait, Nala persisted; and after a while Nala found 
that the numbering of the Raja was true to a single leaf. 

Thc^Eaja ^ And Nala said : — 0 Raja, teach me this skill of yours, 

t he srerots of and you shall learn from me all the secrets that I know in 

for the secrets of horsciuanship.^^ And the Raia did so, and when Nala knew 

horsemanship. ^ ^ . 

Nala freed from tho sccret of the dice, the evil spirit Kali went forth out of 
him, and Kali vomited the poison of the serpent that was 
burning within him. And Nala would have cursed Kali, 
but he fled away and entered a tree, and men ever after- 
wards gave an evil nam(» to that tree. Thus Nala was 
released from all his sulferings, but still he took not his own ^ 
form of Nala, but remained in that of Vdhuka the cha- 
rioteer. 


Approai‘h to the Now wlioii it was near to the setting of the sun, the 

(Mty of Vidarb- , . ^ 

btt. chariot approached the city of Vidarbha, and the heart of 

Nala beat faster and faster; and wlien they reached tho city 
gates the w^atchinen on the walls proclaimed the coming 
of Raja Rituparna; and the rushing of the horses and rolling 
of tho chariot- wheels were like tho thunder which heralds 


in tho coming rain ; and the peacocks on the palace walls 

raised their necks and clamoured, and the elephants in the 

Dama>;anti stables roarcd tumultuously. And the heart of Damayantl 
m'ofcniaoh the .. *' 

driving. thrilled With delight as she heard the old familiar sound of 
her husband’s driving ; and she said : — " Unless Nala comes 


driving of Jehu. ‘*The driving is like the driving of Jehu, the son of Nirashi, 
for he driveth furiously.” 2 Kings ix. 20. 
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this day, and I feel the gentle pressure of his arms, I will no history of 
longer live, but will perish by the fire/^ pIrt ill 


10 , DamayanU recovers her husband. 

Then Damayanti ascended to the terrace on the roof of 
the palace, and looked down into the middle court ; and she “ VaUuka. 
saw Raja Rituparna, and her old charioteer Vdrshneya, and 
the dwarfish and deformed Vdhuka; and she beheld her 
father Bhima receive Rituparna with all courtesy, although 
amazed at the suddenness of his coming ; and she remem- 
bered Vdrshnoya, and thought that ho had learned to drive 
furiously like Nala; for she knew not Viihuka because of 
his altered form. But still her heart thrilled and she pon- Sends her maid 
dered deeply, for she remembered what Vahuka had said to VAUuka. 
the Brahman ; and she called her fair-haired handmaiden 
named Kesim, and said to her : — Go, my little maid, and 
speak to that chariot-driver who is short in stature, and find 
out who he is ; and do you repeat to him the message which 
was brought to me by tin* Brahman, and tell mo what he 
says.^^ So whilst Damayanti watehi'd from the terrace, the 
blameless little maiden went into the middle court to speak 
to Nala. 

Meantime, Nala had taken the chariot to the stall, and First interviow 
after he had tended to his horses, he mounted the chariot 
and sat there alone. And the fair-haired Kesiiii went to Kesinrs qnro- ^ 
him and said : — I salute you, 0 charioteer, and pray you ropilus”* 
to hear the message of my mistress Damayanti. She de- 
sires to know whence you came and wherefore you have 
come ? Nala answered : — When my master, the Raja, 
heard that Damayanti would wed again, and would choose 
another husband on the morrow, he bade mo drive him 
hither with all speed ; and, lo, wo have come this day 
all the way from the city of Ayodhyd.^^ Then Kcsini 
said ; — And who is that other charioteer who came with 
you?^^ Nala answered: — That is the renowned Vdrsh- 
neya, who was once the charioteer of Nala; and when his 
Raja went into exile he took service with Rituj)arna; and I 

VOL. I. 32 
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also serve Eitupama, for I am his charioteer, and the chief 
of all his cooks.^^ And Kesini said further : — Does 
Vdrshneya know aught of Nala? And for yourself, how 
came you to know the story of Nala? Nala answered : — 
It was Vdrshneya who brought the children of Nala to 
this city, and then he went his way and hd^rd no more of 
his old master.*^ And Kesini said still further : — The 
Bmhman that lately went to the city of Ayodhya was com- 
manded by my mistress to cry aloud in every place; — 
^ Whither didst thou go, 0 gambler, who severed thy wife's 
garment, and left her in the lonely forest, where she still 
sits sorrowing for thee ? ' Now it was you who gave the 
Brahman his answer back ; so I pray you to repeat that 
answer again, for my mistress desires to hear it." At these 
words of the blameless little maidem tlie heart of Nala was 
wrung with a deep sorrow, and his eyes overflowed with 
tears, and with a voice half choking from weeping, he thus 
repeated his rejfly : — ‘‘ Even in the extremity of misery a 
noble woman is mistress of herself; and even when aban- 
doned by her husband, she will not give her soul to anger." 
And Nala wept afresh, and the m lid went back to Dama- 
yanti, and told her all that Vahuka had said, and described 
to her the bitterness of his sorrow. 

Then Damayanti was still heavy at heart, wondering 
whether the charioteer could possibly be Nala; and she 
said ; — Go again, O Kesini, and watcli this man, and 
observe all that he does, and see that no fire or water be 
given to him ; and whatsoever he docs, be it human or 
divine, come back and tell to me." And Kesini went out 
and watched Nala, and presently she returned and said : — 
** 0 Damayanti, never before did I behold a man so god- 
like ; for if he ajiproaches a low portal he never bows his 
head, but the portal rises above him; and when he prepared 
to dress the victuals for his master, the vessels were filled 
with water directly ho looked at them ; and when he had 
washed the meat ho held some blades of grass towards the 
setting sun, and they blazed with fire of their own accord." 
And Damayanti remembered the gifts which the gods had 
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given to Nala on his marriage-day, and sho said with a history 0 

gentle voice : — Go again, Kesini, and bring mo some of 

the meat that the charioteer is cooking.” So the little- 

maiden went into the kitchen and brought some of the food 

to Daraayantl ; and Damayanti tasted it, and cried aloud : — 

The charioteer is Nala ! ” And her heart was stirred Daina^anti 

with vehement emotion, and sho directed her maid to carry children to 

*' Nala. 

her two children to the charioteer. And when Nala beheld Emotion of 
his son and daughter, as beautiful as the children of the 
gods, he wound his arms around them, and pressed them to 
his bosom, and burst into a flood of tears; and he said to 
Kesini : — 0 blameless maiden, the children are so like 
my own, that I have been compelled to weep : But go now, 
beautiful girl, for we arc guests and strangers, and perad- 
venture people will see that you are much with me, and may 
therefore suspect evil.” 

When Damayanti heard from her handmaid of the deep Damayanti 
affliction of the charioteer, she was seized with a deep long- 
ing to behold Nala, and she sent Kesini to her motlier, say- own room, 
ing : — Wo hav^e watched the charioteer most closely, and 
we suspect him to be Nala, only that his form is changed : I 
pray you, therefore, cither to permit him to bo brought to 
you, or give me leave to have him brouglit to mo, with or 
without the knowledge of my father.” So the mother of 
Damayanti told to Bhima all the secret counsel of his daugh- 
ter, and the Raja permitted Damayanti to summon the 
charioteer, and to receive him in her own chamber. 

Then Damayanti sent for Nala, and as she saw him slie Damayanti 
trembled greatly, and her hair was dishevelled about her tSTiarb of^a ” 
shoulders, and she was arrayed in a mantle of scarlet; and 
the eyes of both Nala and Damayanti overflowed with tears. 

And Damayanti was almost overcome by her strong emotion, iierqucstion. 
and she said : — 0 Vahuka, did you ever know an upright 
and noble man who abandoned his sleeping wife in a wood ? 

WTio was he who thus forsook a beloved and blameless wife, 
who but Raja Nala ? Ho who was chosen by me, and for 
whom I rejected the gods ! He left me, who had borne him 
children ; me, whose hand he had clasped in the presence of 
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— And Nala gazed upon his long-lost wife like one in a 
dream, and he said ; — “ I lost my Raj by the dice, but the 
evil was wrought by Kali ; I forsook you in the jungle, but the 
guilty deed was the work of Kali : Long time has Kali dwelt 
within me, but now ho is subdued and gone, and for thy sake 
I made haste to come hither : But how may a high-bom 
woman choose a second husband? Yet heralds are pro- 
claiming throughout the world that the daughter of Bhima 
will celebrate a second Swayamvara/^ 

Dammiitrs At these last words Damavanti trembled and said : — 

aopoal to tho 

VA^^sarya suspoct mc of such shameless guilt ! The Brali- 

aiid Soma. mans proclaimed a second Swayamvara only to find thee, and 
to bring thee here : I call on the all-seeing Wind, tho Sun, 
the Moon, who are tho three gods that govern the three 
Voice of VAyu. worlds, to attest tho truth of what I say.^^ Then the voice 
of tho Wind was hoard in ihe air : Nala ! she hath neither 
done nor thought evil, but for three long years hath trea- 
sured up her virtue in all its fulness : The second Sway- 
amvara was but a plot to recover thee : Thou hast met with 
tho daughter of Bhima, and the daughter of Bhima has met 
with thee : Take thy own wife to thy bosom ! 

The reooncilla- Even as the Wind wns speaking the flowers fell in 
showers from heaven, and the gods sounded sweet music ; 
and every doubt of the blameless Dainayanti passed away 
from tho mind of Nala, and he threw off his disguise and put 
on the garments that the Serpent had given to him, and at 
once resumed his proper form as Raja Nala. And Dama- 
yanti shrieked aloud and embraced her husband ; and Nala, 
radiant as of old, clasped her to his heart, and the children 
were brought in, and the night passed away in the fulness 
of joy. 

1 1 . Nala recovers his Raj. 

^j^cings In And when the white-robed dawn was awakening a sleep- 
ing world, the sound of rejoicing ran through the city of 
Vidarbha. In every street the people exulted in the safe 
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return of Raja Nala, and adorned their houses with banners history op 
and garlands, and hung chains of flowers from door to door, pi^x ni. 

and strewed the roadways with leaves and blossoms. And 

all was gladness in the palace at Vidarbha, for Raja Bhima 
was transported with joy when he beheld the long-lost hus- 
band of his beloved daughter; and Raja Rituparna was filled 
with wonder and delight when he knew that his fiercely 
driving charioteer was no other than Raja Nala. Then they Naia recovers 
took counsel together how they might compel the evil- Pus^iwu ™ 
minded Pushkara to restore the Raj to his elder brother. 

And Nala had learned the whole art of throwing dice from 
his old master Raja Rituparna, and he saw how Pushkara 
had won the Raj, and resolved to win it back iii like manner. 

So when one month had passed away and Nala was perfect 
in the game, ho set oft* to Nisliadha, with elephants and 
horses and chariots, and challenged his brother l^ushkara to 
another throw, in which he would stake Uainayanti against 
the Raj ; and the wicked Pushkara eagerly agreed, and ex- 
ulted in the certainty of winning the wife of Nala. But the 
throw was against Pushkara, and thus Nala won back his 
Raj and all his treasure ; but wduui Pushkara humbled him- 
self before him, Nala forgave him all, and dismissed him 
with many gifts to his own city. Then Nala returned to wign of 

Vidarbha and brought away his beautiful Damayanti ; and 
henceforth ho reigned at Nisliadha, as Indra reigns in hea- 
ven, and performed every holy rite in honour of the gods, 
with all the munificence of a royal devotee. 


The foregoing story of Nala and Damayanti is 

o ^ o ^ j j foregoing tradi< 

worthy of consideration on two grounds. In the first 
place, it furnishes abundant evidence that the events 
which form the groundwork of the tradition, and 
which have already been referred to the Vedic age, 
must have long preceded the age in which the poem 
was composed ; and thus, as will presently be seen, 
it throws an extraordinary light upon the civilization 
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HisTOBT OP of two different eras, which have been distinguished 
pa«t m. ^ the Vedic and Brahmanic periods. In the second 
place, it exhibits some of the most graphic pictures 
of Hindd life and manners which are to be found in 
Hindii literature, whilst it displays a knowledge of 
the human heart and an appreciation of woman’s 
devotion, which stamps it as the production of a 
genuine bard. 

Conflict of ideM As rcffards the liffht which the story throws 

indicative of ^ ^ ^ 

upon two different eras, it may be remarked that 
there is throughout a conflict of ideas, especially as 
regards the character of the ancient Rajas, the social 
intercourse which prevailed between the two sexes, 
and the custom of widows re-marrying, which can 
only bo referred to two different ages corresponding 

Oppooitionof to Vedic and Brahmanic times. Tims the character 

h(*roio and ro- - _ 

of delineated at the opening of the story 

indicates such an ojijiosition of heroic and religious 
ideas, that it is impossible to conceive of them both 
as existing in the same individual. It is easy to 
imagine a Kshatriya hero as a great archer, skilful 
in taming horses, beloved of women, and fond of 
gambling ; but it is difficult to believe that such a 
hero would bo dcejily read in the Vedas, and it is 
impossible to reconcile the existence of a strong 
passion for gambling with the statement that the 
gambler had all his passions under perfect control. 
Moreover, being beloved of women may have been 
the characteristic of a hero of the old days of Aryan 
chivalry, but it would not be regarded as a virtue 
in Brahmanic times, when women were supposed to 
lead a life of seclusion, and were treated as entirely 
subservient to the other sex, and given in marriage 
witliout the slightest reference to the state of their 
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affections. This point of view is still more plainly histoet of 
illustrated by the evident freedom of intercourse part m. 
which prevailed between the sexes in the Vedic 

. 1 111 j at • ten*ourse which 

period, and the eiiorts oi the narrator to disguise the 

this freedom by the interpolation of detail which 
may be fairly regarded as supernatural. Thus there 
is the plain statement that Nala and Damayantf 
were deeply in love with each otlier ; and from this 
statement only one inference can bo drawn, namely, 
that they had seen each other, and consequently 
had been inspired with a mutual affection. Such an 
idea forms indeed the very essence of the Swayam- 
vara, but it would scarcely bo relished in a later 
age when women were kept in the inner apart- 
ments, and were never seen by men until the day of 
their betrothal. Accordingly, the Hindu bard has 
endeavoured to veil this imjdicd freedom of inter- 
course by intimating that they had fallen in love 
with each other without having seen each other ; 
and that they carried on an amatory correspondence 
by means of birds with golden plumage, who wore 
gifted with a power of speech far beyond the mere 
imitative faculty of parrots, and corresponding in 
every respect to the intellectual faculty as exercised 
by human beings. Thus, whilst it is possible to 
believe that the interest of a youth or maiden may 
be awakened by a description of a beautiful damsel 
or a handsome hero, it is impossible to believe that 
the deep affection of the love-sick Damayantf for 
the gallant Nala could have existed without a siglit 
of the beloved object ; and it is still more impossible 
to believe that the episode of the speaking birds is 
anything more than a pretty fable introduced by the 
Hindi! bard. Again, it is distinctly intimated that 
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HisTOBT OF immediately before the Swayamvara the hero made 
pa»t iil his way into the presence of Damayanti, on whicli 
occasion the royal maiden pledged her troth to Nala, 
by promising to choose no other husband. Here 
again the prudish bard appears to be shocked, not at 
the interview itself, but at the possibility of such an 
interview taking place in the inner apartments. 
Accordingly, the incident is disguised by a story of 
a power to pass whore ho pleased without being 
hindered, which is said to have been granted to Nala 
by the god Indra, and which, like the story of the 
birds, may be safely rejected as a mere creation of 
the imagination Again, the sequel turns upon a 
plot which was diametrically opposed to later ideas. 
^^viJaop. secures the presence of her long-lost 

maiiiual ideaa. husband at her father’s city, by pretending that she 
was about to choose a second husband ; an idea which 
appears so perfectly in accordance with the usages of 
the Vedic period, that the Raja of Ayodhya does not 
doubt the rumour for a moment; but, at the same time, 
was so foreign to the ideas of the Bnlhmans, that the 
poet duly represents a second marriage as something 
unholy. Indeed an insinuation in the present day 
of the possibility of a second marriage, would be re- 
garded as the deepest insult which could possibly 
be inflicted upon the father of the widow. 

main purpose of the story seems to be to 
ueiiii. illustrate that conception of an avenging Nemesis 
which was undoubtedly familiar to the ancient 
bards. The ruin of Nala was brought about by an 
evil spirit named Kali, a personification of the Kali 
age, who envied his excess of happiness, and sud- 
Gambling not denly reduced him to the extremest misery. As 
. JX " “ * regards the gambling, it is curious to remark that 
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whilst the progress of the match and the evils of histoet or 
dice are delineated with a master hand, gambling pabi m. 
itself is not held up to reprobation. On the con- 
trary, whilst Nala loses his Raj by the dice, he re- 
covers it by the same means, and even deliberately 
perfects himself in dice-throwing for the purpose of 
effecting this object. 

The pictures which are presented in succession Graphic pic- 

- •••! tures iti tne 

to the eye are calculated to impart a vivid concep- 
tion of the civilization which prevailed in ancient 
times. The damsels chasing the birds in the royal »nd 

garden, the melancholy of the love-sick maiden, and 
the flocking of the Rajas to the Swayamvara, arc all 
told with considerable power. The description of The swayamva- 
the Swayamvara is unique, and contains none oi “t'Tnrauii- 
those rude incidents wliich characterize the Sway- 
amvara of Draupadi, and wliich must bo referred to 
a rude and patriarchal ago. On tlie other hand, 
Damayantf appears throughout as a maiden of high 
rank and blood ; and whilst she is invested with the 
right of choice, and exhibits an undisguised prefer- 
ence for one particular hero, yet her maidenly 
modesty is preserved with rare delicacy, and even 
the public expression of her affection in no way 
militates against her conduct, as a pure, loving, and 
unsophisticated girl. The picture of the gambling 
match is equally sensational, though far less coarse SatorTfirniilh- 
and barbarous than the gambling match of Yudhish- 
thira. The interest does not turn upon such a rude 
scene as that which transpired in the gambling 
booth of the Kauravas, and in which a matron was 
rudely handled by a successful gamester. Indeed, 
in the present instance, the interest of the scene 
turns upon the alarm of the Council and the people' 
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BISTORT OT the convulsive efforts of the terrified wife to arrest 
Pam III. her husband in his frantic play ; and the quiet agony 
with which she sends her children to her father’s 
^wtfe’idero- house. Then, again, the devotion of Damayantl to 
her ruined husband, and her refusal to leave him in 
the jungle, are depicted with an appreciation of 
woman’s love, and a truthfulness to human nature, 
Episodoofthe whicli are the essence of real poetry. The incident 

bircUi. ^ , 

of Nala’s single garment being carried away by tlie 
birds is perhaps too artificial to awaken the sym- 
Epj^oorthe j)athie8 of a European reader, but tlie episode of the 
swiio in tho fishes is touchinor to the last degree. So, too, is the 
scone of tho pair spending the night in a hut ; — tho 
wife fallen into a heavy slumber through toil and 
privation ; tho husband slocplo8.s from remorse, and 
maddened with tlio siglit of tlie being whom his 
folly has reduced to such sore extremity, until ho 
hesitates whetlier to stay or go; and, finally, tho 
horror of Damayantf on awaking and finding that 
her husband has abandoned her, and that she is 
alone in the jungle. Tho story of tho serpent and 
the huntsman, again, can scarcely perhaps be realized 
by the Euroi)oan to the same extent as it is by the 
NWtjwnoof llindii; but tho terrible night scone in which a 
traoipiumdown hordc of wil(l clojdiants rush through tho encamp- 
ment 01 a caravan, trampling and goring to death 
all that comes in their way, can scarcely fail to in- 
pftittpe life. spire every reader with awe and terror. The pic- 
tures of palace life are equally real. The old Rdnf 
beholding from the terrace of the palace at Chedi a 
mad woman followed by a crowd of boys ; the rapid 
driving of Nala into tho city of Vidarbha ; the noise 
of the peacocks and elephants; tho entertainment 
of one Raja by another without any question as to 
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the reason of the visit ; are scenes wliich evidently history op 
belong to an age of Hindd civilization. But the ni. 
beautiful description of the interview between Nala Bxjutaite'de-’" 
and Damayanti, the final reconciliation of the hus- “torviX hi**® 

lit** • n j -I*! 

band and the wife, and the bringing in of the chil- 
dren, exhibit the workings of the human heart with 
a power and truthfulness which cannot fail to 
awaken a universal sympathy in every age or clime, 
in whieh husbands may bo temporarily separated 
from their wives, and the children are introduced as 
forming the bond of union. 



CHAPTER III. 


i,egi-:nd,s of devayani. 

HISTORY OK The story of the lovo adventures of Devaydnf, 
piar iii. daughter of a lirfiliman priest named Sukra, 
charaHer of — Teprosonts a iiew pliase both in human character and 
Ilindi'i liistory. Tlie heroine DevayAnf furnishes a 
Hamayantt. striking Contrast to the modest, gentle, and devoted 
Damayantf, for she is a self-willed and vindictive 
girl, who prides herself upon being the daughter of 
a Brdhman pric.st, and who occasionally meets with 
some mortifying rebuffs, for which she seeks to gain 
Dcvayiiii’a & pitiful rovcnge. The father of the morose young 
damscl is a fair type of the Brdhman priests of both 

lir&lunau pre« , _ .. . _ •ni 

ceiitor. ancient and luodern times, who occasionally keep a 
village or a tribe in strict subordination, by preying 
upon their superstitious fears, and arrogating to 
themselves the power of bringing rain from heaven, 
or healing diseases, or securing victory in battle, or 
averting any of the thousand ills to which flesh is 
heir. In the first instance Devaydnf entertains an 
unrequited affection for her father’s pupil ; and on 
finding that her advances are rejected she exhibits 
that sourness of disposition which subsequently be- 
comes a marked feature in her character; and 
which leads to her engaging in a girlish quarrel 
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with the daughter of the Raja as to tlieir re- history or 

w INDIA. 

spective ranks, which is carried on with considerable paet ni. 
spirit, and terminates in an unexpected and amusing 
manner. 

The period in which the events seem to have 
transpired may be easily inferred from the surround- 
ing circumstances. The story contains no satisfac- 
tory traces of the Vedic age, and evidently belongs 
to an early period in the Brahmanic ago ; inasmuch 
as the interest turns first upon the Brahmanical rule 
that a pupil is prohibited from marrying the daugh- 
ter of his preceptor ; and secondly, upon a primitive 
assertion of Brahmanical sujiremacy over a supersti- 
tious and barbarous tribe. There is one remarkable 
feature in the story which is of some historical import- 
ance. It will be seen that Sukra, the father of Deva- 
ydnl, was not the priest and preceptor of a tribe of 
Aryans, or Devatds, but of a tribe of Baity as ; and 
the Daityas were the dark-complexioned aborigines 
who are generally represented as the enemies of the 
Aryans. From this circumstance it may bo inferred Tho Rrfi.hTnaTis 

•' • • 11 a professional 

that the Brahmans were not originally a tribe or na- 
tionality, but a professional class of priests who were 
as ready to officiate for one race as for another, for 
the Turanian aborigines of the country as well as for 
the Aryan invaders. The same circumstance also 
throws some light upon the means by which the 
BrAhman missionaries, who made their way into the 
territories of the aborigines, established their ascend- 
ancy over the rude and barbarous tribes wh.o appear 
in the Rig-Veda as the enemies of the Aryans. 

The legends respecting Devaydnf may now be 
related as follows : — 
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INDIA. 
Pabt hi. 


Bukra, priest of 
the 


Vrihaspati, 
priest of the 
Devatia. 


liove pasmiffes 
between Kiinju, 
tile pupil of Su- 
kra, and Deva- 
.v&iti, the dnugh* 
ter of Sukra. 


Siikra dolivi'rs 
his pupil from 
the wrath of the 
Daityoa. 


Kanju prepares 
to is‘tuni to his 
father’s house. 


1 . Refusal of Kanju to marry DevayAnL 

In days of old when the Daityas and Devatds were at war 
for the government of the world, Sukra was the priest and 
preceptor of the Daityas, and Vrihaspati was the priest and 
preceptor of the Devatas ; and Kanju, the son of Vrihaspati, 
became a pupil in the house of Sukra. 

Now Sukra had a daughter named Devaydni; and she 
and Kanju passed their time very pleasantly together; for 
both were very young, and Kanju always reverenced De- 
vaydni as though she were his own sister, and rendered her 
every service as though he were her brother. Sometimes 
she sang to him, and sometimes he sang to her, or he would 
relate to her famous stories of ancient times ; and Devaydni 
began to feel a deep love for her fatlier^s pupil, and could 
never be happy save in the presence of Kanju. But all this 
while the Daityas were wroth that their priest Sukra should 
teach all his spells and mantras to the son of the priest of 
their enemy. One day when Kanju was taking his tutor^s 
cows to pasture, the Daityas earned him off; and Devaydni 
seeing the cows return home without him, immediately told 
her father, who thereujiou compelled the Daityas to restore 
the youth. After this when Kanju had gone into the jungle 
to gather flowers for the sacrifice, the Daityas again found 
him and carried him away ; and Devaydni wont to her father, 
and acquainted him with what the Daityas had done, but 
Sukra refused to interfere, saying: — cannot be always 
compelling the Daityas to restore Kanju.” ITicn Devaydni 
urgently entreated her father, and said ; — 0 father, this 
youth is the son of Vrihaspati and the grandson of Angiras, 
and ho has served you better than a son, and if you do not 
interfere I will not live another day.” So Sukra threatened 
the Daityas that he would pronounce a curse upon them 
unless they delivered up Kanju ; and they, being sore afraid 
of the Brdhman, permitted the young man to return to the 
house of his preceptor. 

Now when the years of the studentship of Kanju were 
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fully accomplished, he desired to leave his tutor and take up 
his abode in his father^ s house ; and Sukra, having taught 
him all he knew, spoke very kindly to him, and permitted 
him to take his leave. Then Kanju^went to Devaydni and 
prayed her also to permit him to depart ; but Devayuni said : 
— ^^0 Kanju, I have long nourished an entire friendship for 
you : Do you now demand me of my father in marriage, and 
espouse me in proper form.^^ Kanju replied : — “ Your father 
is the same to me as my father, and you are my perfect sis- 
ter : How then can I ask for you in marriage ? Moreover, 
you are the daughter of my tutor, and I have served you 
witli clasped hands as a sign of reverence : How tlien can I 
take you for a wife, and suffer you to serve me ? Devayani 
said : — “ If a young man be instructed by a preceptor he 
does not thereby become the son of his preceptor : You are 
the son of the Brahman Vrihaspati, and I am tlie daughter 
of the Brahman Sukra, and there has always been a firm 
alliance between your family and mine, and for a very long 
time there has been a friendship between you and me : How 
then can it be in any way im{)r()per for you to demand mo 
of my father in marri.'ige ? But Kanju still persisted in 
his refusal, saying : — I am the son of your father, and I 
will never presume to ask your father to give you to me; 
for you are the daughter of my tutor, and have the right of 
sisterhood in regard to me.^^ Then Devayaiu was very 
wroth, and said: — ‘^As you have refused to accede to my 
wishes, I pronounce this curse, that all the mantras you have 
learned of my father may prove of no avail when you utter 
them.’^ Kanju replied : — “ I have served you for many 
years, and it is my profound respect for you, as the daughter 
of my tutor, that prevents my asking for you in marriage : 
So as you have cursed me unjustly 1 also curse you that no 
Brahman shall ever demand you in marriage ; and that you 
shall only marry a Kshatriya.'' So saying, Kanju threw 
himself at the feet of Devayani, and declared that he was 
her servant ; and then he went his way to his father^s house, 
and she saw him no more. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Fart III. 


Devay&ni pro- 
poses marriage. 


Katiju declines. 


Devay&ni re- 
monstrates. 


Kanju persists. 


T)ovByfi,ni curses 
Kanju. 


Kanju eurses 
Devay&ni. 
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Part IIL 

Devar&ni, the 
daughter of the 
prieet, and Sar- 
in iHhtnA the 
daughter of the 
llaja, take their 
pleasure lu the 
jungle. 

Quarrel of De- 
VM^knl and Sar- 
in iHhth& about 
the rank of thetr 
resiieetivo 
fathers. 


Devav&nl push- 
ed mto the well. 


De\ay&tii de- 
livered from the 
well l),v Itaja 
Yay&ti. 


2. Devaydni pushed into a well hy Sarmishthd. 

Some time after this, Devaydnl went out into the 
jungle, accompanied by Sarmishthd, the daughter of the 
Raja of the Daityas, a&d a number of other young damsels 
of the tribe, to take their pleasure amongst the trees and 
flowers. On reaching a pleasant pool, the damsels threw oflF 
their garments and went into the water to bathe, when it so 
happened that Vdyu, the god of the wind, passed by, and 
seeing their clothes upon the bank, he mingled them up 
together. Accordingly, when the damsels came out of the 
water, some of them put on the clothes which belonged to 
the others, and Sarmishthd put on the dress of Devaydni, 
and Devaydni put on the dross of Sarmishthd. Devaydni 
then said to the daughter of the Raja: — ^^My father is a 
Brdhman, and yours is a Ksliatriya, and therefore it does 
not become you to flaunt about in my clothes.^^ Sar- 
raishthd replied : — When my father sits in Council, your 
father enters with clasped hands and pays him reverence ; 
so what honour can I gain by wearing your clothes ? If 
you say another word about it, I will order my maids to 
beat you and thrust you out of the city.^^ Devaydni replied 
with a scowl so bitter, that Sarmishthd slapped her face, and 
pushed her into a dry well, and leaving her there returned 
with her other companions to the city. 

Now it so hajipened that a great Raja named Yaydti was 
hunting that very day in the same jungle, and being very 
thirsty he approached the well, where instead of water he 
saw a beautiful young damsel. Accordingly, the Raja asked 
her who she was, and what she was doing in that well ; 
and when ho had heard her story he stretched his right arm 
into the well and bade her take his hand. So the Raja took 
hold of her hand and drew her out of the well, and sho 
uttered a blessing upon him, and he then took 'leave of her 
and returned to his own city. 


Deviu-intre. 3* Vindictiveness of Devaydni. 

fuHen to return 

t^^ityofthe Dovaydni then proceeded a little way in the direction of 
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her father's house, when she was met by her own maid who histoet op 
had come out to rescue her, and who wept very much at 

seeing her ; but she told the girl that it was no time for 

weeping, and that she had better go and toll Sukra what 
had happened, for that she hersett would never enter the 
city again. The maid carried the story to Sukra, and he AniwrofSukra 
was exceedingly wroth at hearing that his daughter had daughter, 
been pushed into the well by the daughter of the Eaja. 

He set off for the jungle, and taking Devaydnl in his arms, 
he bade her not to grieve, for whatever might have been her 
offence against the Princess, it had been more than wiped 
away by the insult she had received. But Devaydni was DevayAnt re- 
determined that her father should procure her revenge, and fortod. 
she said that she cared very little about being thrust into a 
well, in comparison with hearing that her own father stood 
with clasped hands in the presence of Sarmishthd’s father, 
and begged alms of him, and that it was because of this 
saying of Sarmishthd that she was resolved upon never 
again entering the city. Sukra desired her not to bo 
troubled about that matter, for ho never stood with clasped 
hands in the presence of the Raja, and asked alms of him, 
but the Eaja stood in that posture before him ; and the Raja 
and his tribe were his slaves, for without his prayers they 
could never procure the rains to fall in proper season. But 
Devaydni refused to be pacified ; and though he discoursed 
to her upon the merit of patience and longsuffering, and of 
repaying good for evil, she declared that her heart still 
burned with the taunts of Sarmishthd, and that it was better 
to die than to live with such insolent people. 

Sukra, seeing his daughter in such affliction, was greatly 
grieved, and he went to the palace, and found the Raja sitting R^aof theUai- 
with his Council. And ho was received with every respect 
by all present, and invited to take the highest seat ; and 
after a short pause, he spoke to the Raja as follows : — Ho 
who does evil to another will certainly reap the fruits of that 
evil, either in his own person or in the persons of his pos- 
terity : I am a man of mortifications and penances who has 
fallen amongst you, and of me you have received nothing 
VOL. I. 33 
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HiSTOEY OF but uumixed good ; By the efficacy of my prayers the rains 
ui. fallen in their proper season, and by my mantras your 

• wounds have been healed after the battle : In return you 

have twice carried away the young man Kanju, who came to 
me for instruction, and n 6 w my daughter has been grossly 
insulted by your daughter, and thrown into a well ; After 
of the j remain with you no longer.” Then the Raja was 

alarmed, and he tried to pacify the Brdhman, saying : — 
ft Why do you hold such language to us P Have we not 
always treated you with respect ? If the children liave 
quarrelled amongst themselves, that is no reason why you 
should be offended with us ; and if you forsake us, we must 
fly to the islands of the ocean, for without your aid we shall 
never bo able to withstand the Devatds.” Sukra replied that 
the Raja and his tribe might do what they liked, but that 
ho was determined to leave a country in which his daughter 
Humiliation of had b 0011 SO griovously insultod. The Raja and the whole 
of tlio Council wero then greatly alarmed, and humbled 
ixiuu. themselves very much before the Brdhman ; and the Raja 

laid his head at the foot of Sukra, and began to weep, and 
to implore the priest to pardon him. Sukra replied that if 
the Raja would pacify his daughter Dovaydni then he would 
remain, but unless she were reconciled he must go away to 
another country. 

llien the Raja of the Daityas, accompanied by all his 
bo Council, went out of the city to seek Devaydui, and having 
vaJSu found her, the Raja spoke to her as follows : — We are all 
the slaves of your father, and if my daughter has behaved 
with incivility towards you, I will do with her according to 
your command.” Devaydni replied : — I shall be satisfied 
upon one condition, that whensoever my father shall give 
me to a husband, your^ daughter, who has thrown me into 
a well, shall be given to me as my servant.” The Raja 
said : — This is a light thing for me, who am ready to 
sacrifice my own life to appease Sukra : Why, then, should 
I hesitate to give you my daughter ? ” So he sent a 
messenger to the palace to tell Sarmishthd that she was to 
SjmwhthA enter the service of Devaydni. And Sarmishthd replied : — 
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Whatever my father commands I will obey, for I have no history of 
remedy/^ The Raja'S daughter then set out with her slave pSi? ui. 
girls to present herself to her father ; and he immediately — — — 
made her over, together with her maids, to the service of 
the daughter of the Br&hman. Devaydni then proceeded 
with great joy into the city, accompanied by her father ; and 
henceforth Sarmishthd presented herself every day to Deva- 
yani to receive her commands and do what she was ordered, 
and then returned to her own apartments. 

4 . Marriage of Devayani and Yay&tL 

One day Devaydni went out of the city, attended by i>eva:gitii goe»’ 
Sarmishthd and her maids, and they came to the place whore 
Sarmishthd had pushed Devaydni into the well. In this well, 
pleasant spot, whore the trees were loaded with delicious 
fruits, and the verdure was enlivened by running streams, 

Devaydni sat down upon the grass ; and some of her com- 
panions sat by her, whilst others stood round about them in 
groups conversing. At that moment Raja Yaydti was 
hunting in the forest, and whilst in hot pursuit of a stag, he 
suddenly burst in upon the damsels. The sight of so much 
loveliness almost deprived Yaydti of his senses, for they 
were all in the prime of beauty; though Devaydni and 
Sarmishthd were incomparably more lovely than the others, 
whilst in dignity and grace Sarmishthd was superior to 
Devaydni. The Raja immediately alighted from his horse 
and begged the damsels to tell him who they were ; and 
Devaydni answered him and said : — I am the daughter of 
Sukra, the preceptor of the Daityas, and this is Sarmishthd, 
the daughter of the Raja of the Daityas, and wherever I go, 
she always attends me.^^ Raja Yaydti replied : — Sarmish- YayAti inquires 
thd is the daughter of a great Raja, and excels you in ole- h^becometh© 
gance : How then is it that she has become your slave ? va^-ftni. 
Devaydni said that it was by the will of God, and desired him 
not to ask any more such questions, but to answer her in- 
quiries and tell her who it was that had come amongst them 
arrayed in royal vestments and with a resplendent counten- 
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Yay&ii oxcuBes 
himuelf. 


HISTORY OP ance. The Eaja replied that his name was Taydti, that 
i^tBT m. <l®scended from a long line of Rajas, and that he had 

come into the forest to hunt deer, in like manner as she had 

come to gather the flowers ; and he likewise said that what- 
soever she commanded him to do, he would perform. So 
Dfvay&ni re- Devaydni Said : — All these damsels are my slaves, and this 
tbpo^e lady also, who is the daughter of a great Raja, is my slave ; 

and my request to you is that you espouse me in due form/^ 
Yaydti^cxcuBcs Yaydti replied : — ‘^1 am a Kshatriya and you are a Brah- 
man : How then can I take you for my wife ? Devayanf said : 
— All the Kshatriyas were begotten by the Brahmans, and 
you yourself are descended from a Rishi/^ Yayati replied 
that this was true, but that the rule of life had changed, 
and that it was not proper for him now to marry the 
daughter of a Brdhman. But Devayani rejoined that the 
iiveivd hcTft-om ospousal among the Kshatriyas was for the man to 

the well. woman by the hand, and this he had already done 

with her; and she reminded him of his having delivered her 
from the well, when he had taken her by the hand and lifted 
her out ; and she said : — Since you have given mo your 
hand and taken mine, I will never give my hand to any other 
Yay&ti’a reply, husband.^^ So the Raja was afraid of her, and said : — If 
your father will give you to mo I will espouse you, but I 
cannot take you without the consent of your father.^^ 
YnyfttiMnU*r- ^ Then Ihija Yayiiii went his way to the house of Sukra, 
kra! and respectfully saluted him. At that moment Devaydiu re- 

turned also from the forest, and entered the house, and said 
to her father ; — This is tlio Raja who gave me his hand 
to deliver me from the well, and since he has given me his 
hand, I will never give mine to any other man.^^ Then 
Sukra said : — 0 Raja, since you have first given your hand 
to my daughter, 1 now give my daughter to you : You are 
a mighty Raja, and I have an unbounded affection for my 
daughter, and 1 therefore pray you to use her kindly.^’ Yayati 
replied : — I too am very desirous for this marriage, but I am 
afraid lest I commit a crime in marrying aBrdhman.^^ Sukra 
said : — Take no concern : I will absolve you from any 
yAtiaSi Deva- guilt in this respcct, and pray the Almighty that true es- 


Ynyftti'n 
vuiw with Su- 
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teem and aflfection may subsist between my daughter and history op 
you/^ Sukra then chose a fortunate moment, and performed 

the rites of marriage between Raja Yaydti and his daughter 

Devaydnl. 

After many days Raja Yayati took his leave of Sukra, 
and departed with his wife Devaydni for his own city } J” hisovnl^city^ 
and Devaydni took Sarmishthd with her. In due course 
they reached the city of Yaydti, which was as resplendent 
as the city of Indra ; and there the Raja placed Devaydni 
in a splendid palace, according to her rank, and appointed 
a house for Sarmishthd in the garden. Then Raja Yaydti 
lived for a long while in groat happiness with his wife 
Devaydni, and she gave birth to two sons, Yadu and 
Turvasu. 


5. Sarmishthas revenge. 

At length it so happened that one day Raia Yaydti went Love passaffe 

A n • XI • XI 1 • ixw between Yay&ti 

to walk in the garden wherein was the house of barmishthu, and SarmwhthA. 
and as he passed by she came out and made him a reverence. 

And the Raja was enamoured with her beauty and elegance, 
and he entered her apartment and sat down, and said to 
her : — You are the daughter of a great Raja, and I am very 
desirous to espouse you, but when Sukra sent you along 
with Devaydni to accompany me hither, he bade mo take 
every care of you, but never to make you my wife, and I 
pledged myself to obey, and now I do not know how to 
escape from my promise.” Sarmishthd replied : — A friend 
is a friend^s second self ; Devaydni and I are such friends : 

Therefore when you married her, you at the same time mar- 
ried me.” Yaydti then said : — " It is my rule of conduct 
never to refuse a request which any one may please to make ; 
and therefore whatever you may ask of me I will assuredly 
grant.” So Sarmishthd asked that she might become tho 
mother of a son. 

Some months after this it was told to Devaydni that SarmighthA 

gives birth to a 

Sarmishthd had given birth to a son ; and she was gi*eatly son. 
afflicted, and went to Sarmishthd, and said ; — So you could Wmthof Deva- 
not persevere any longer in the preservation of your chast- 
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itjr : Who is the father of this child ? Sarmishthd replied ; 
— A Rishi of the most holy life and conduct came to me, 
and I desired him to espouse me : He did espouse me, and 
this son is the fruit of our union : I have committed no 
crime in this ! Devaydni said : — If this be true you are 
innocent; but do you not know who that Rishi was?^^ 
Sarmishthd replied ; — The light of that Brdhman was like 
that of the sun, and from the greatness of my awe I could 
not ask him his name.^^ Devaydni said ; — As this is the 
case you have done right, and I have not suffered by your 
wrong doing.^^ So she returned to her own palace. 

After some years Raja Yaydti was walking in the gar- 
den with Devaydni, when they came to the house occupied 
by. Sarmishthd; and Devaydni saw three boys at play, 
who appeared to be the most beautiful children in the world. 
She accordingly asked the Raja whoso children they were, 
for their countenances greatly resembled his own. The 
Raja gave her no answer ; so Devaydni called the boys and 
asked them whoso sons they wore. The boys immediately 
pointed with their fingers to the Raja, and said : — We are 
his sons ; and then pointing to Sarmishthd, they said ; — 
That is our mothor.^^ They then ran to the Raja, and tried 
to put their arms round his neck ; but he, in order to dis- 
semble with Devaydni, and keep her in good humour, thrust 
the cliildren away, and they went crying to their mother. 
Devaydni then turned to Sarmishthd, and said : — It is all 
a lie you told mo about a Rishi coming to you : It is all 
my own fault, for not keeping you day and night in constant 
attendance upon mo ; But you are the daughter of a Daitya, 
and a lie is no offence in your eyes.^^ Sarmishthd replied 
I told you no lie at all, for the Raja is a Rishi, inasmuch 
as ho follows the same form of worship as the Rishis ; Be- 
sides, I am no purchased slave that I may not look out for 
a husband without your leave.^^ Devaydni then told the 
Raja that she would never more enter his house to have a 
slave treat her as an equal in his presence. So she im- 
mediately went away to the house of her father.^ 


^ Here the story Tirtually ends. Devay&nl declared that she would live no 
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The foregoing legends of Devaydnl are valuable 
relics of the early age of Brahmanism, and throw a 
new light upon one of the most obscure portions of 
Hindii history. The most important element in the 
story is perhaps the opposition which is exhibited 
between the Devatds, or fair-complexioned Aryan 
invaders, and the Daityas, or dark-complexioned 
aborigines of the country. In the Rig- Veda this 
opposition clearly appears as one between the in- 
vaders and the aboriginal inhabitants ; and as the 
Vedic hymns are the expression of Aryan senti- 
ments and ideas, the aborigines are naturally alluded 
to in terms of liatred and reproach as robbers and 
cattle-lifters. In tlic subsequent age to wliicli the 
foregoing legends belong, the traditions of tl)o old 
wars between the Aryans and the aborigines became 
converted into mythical legends of wars between 
the Devatds, or gods, and tlio Daityas, or demons, 
which was carried on for the empire of the world. 
This circumstance has led to a strange confusion of 
ideas in many of the Brahmanical versions of the 
old traditions. Sometimes the term Devatds refers to 
the Vedic pantheon, in which Indra appears as sove- 
reign ; sometimes, however, as in the present story, 
it seems to refer to the Aryan people, who were the 
worshippers of the Vedic deities. Tlien, again, the 
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longer with the Raja, and carried her complaint to her father Sukra, who there- 
upon pronounced a curse of old age upon Yaykti. The curse is said to have taken 
effect, but Sukra offered to remove it by transferring it to any one of YayAti’s sons, 
who would agree to accept the infliction. Yadu, his eldest son by DevayAni, 
refused, and was cursed that his posterity should never enjoy dominion ; and he 
ultimately became the ancestor of the YAdavas, or cowherds. Then all the other 
sons of the Raja refused, and were cursed in like manner, excepting the youngest 
son by SarmishthA, who was named Puru, and who agreed to bear the burden of 
his father’s old age for a period of a thousand years, and who ultimately became 
the ancestor of the FAndavas and the Kauravas. 
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HisTOET OP term Daityaa was applied both to demons and to 
paet nt the aborigines, and having thus become current as 
a term of reproach, it was apparently applied in a 
still later age to the Buddhists. Thus the question 
occasionally arises as to whether the term Daityas 
applies to the aborigines who preceded the Aryans, 
or to the demons who fought against the gods, or to 
the Buddhists who fought agaiust the worshippers of 
the Linga. In the present instance the term un- 
doubtedly applies to the aborigines. 

Prionitahipbo- Another point for consideration is the curious 

tween the Brdh- - • 'll i -n/i 

SwBS'®’" friendship winch existed between the Brahman 

were « enmity, pj^gg^g jiyal tribes, oven when those tribes were 
at war. Thus the son of the priest of the Devatds 
is entertained as a pupil in the house of the priest 
of the Daityas ; a circumstance which naturally ex- 
cited the jealousy of the Daityas, and led to that 
animosity of the Daityas towards the pupil, which, 
but for the interposition of Sukra, would have led 
to his destruction. 

Mythioadetaii Tlic legend of the marriage of Devaydni and 

njbreacntmfftho ^ ® ® ^ 

Yaydti seems to bo cumbered with. some mythical 
detail for the purpose of ennobling the tribe of 
Yddavas, to which Krishna belonged, by represent- 
ing them to have been descended from one of the 
ancient Rajas of Bhdrata and the daughter of a 
Brdhman. In the genealogical lists Yaydti appears 
as the great-grandfather of Raja Bhdrata ; a circum- 
stance which may well be doubted, if the theory be 
accepted that the Brdhmans held but a subordinate 
rank in the Vedic age. The story of Sarmishthd is 
very suggestive, but scarcely calls for comment. It 
may, however, be observed that the explanation of 
Sarmishthd, that a Rishi was the father of her chil- 
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dren, refers to an extraordinary and revolting dog- 
ma, which is especially connected with the worship 
of Krishna, that a woman acquires religious merit 
by intercourse with her religious preceptor; and 
even in the present day this abominable idea has 
not been wholly eradicated from India, and notably 
finds expression amongst a sect in the Bombay 
Presidency which is known by the name of the 
Mahdrajas. 
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CHANDRAHASA AND BIKYA. 

The story of Chandrahasa and Bikya appears 
more like a romance than a historical tradition, and 
seems to belong to a much later era than any of the 
foregoing legends. In tlie first place, it will be 
noticed that the scene is laid in the Dekhan, or 
south of India. The narrative contains allusions to 
temples which do not appear to have existed in the 
Vedic age ; and indeed it may be remarked that no 
ruins of temples have hitherto been found in India of 
a date antecedent to the age of Buddhism. Again, 
the story turns upon a letter which was written by a 
Minister to his son, and which a young lady could 
not only read, but was able to alter with her own 
hand ; circumstances which plainly indicate a mo- 
dem origin ; for in the earlier legends messages are 
always carried by word of mouth, and none of the 
ancient heroines appear to have been able to read 
or write. Tho story is based upon a belief in as- 
trology, and involves the idea that the influence of 
the stars is perceptible not only in the fortunes of 
an individual, but in his physiognomy; a belief 
which was once as widely spread in Europe as it 
still is in India, and to this day the terms mercurial, 
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jovial, and saturnine are employed to express those history op 
characteristics of femperament which were once iiL* 
supposed to result from the influences of the planets 
Mercury, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

The story, which needs no preliminary explana- Theatoiy. 
tion, may now be related as follows : — 

1. Chandrahasay the fortunate hoy. 

Far away in the farthest extremity of the Dekhan, in the Birth of chau- 
country where camphor is collected, there lived a Raja who 
was doomed to suffer the severest adversity. To this Raja 
a son was bom when the full moon was in the most favour- 
able of all the lunar mansions, and who was thus destined 
to enjoy the highest prosperity. Very soon after the birth 
of this son, a powerful enemy invaded the country, and the 
Raja was slain with most of his army, and his Rani perished 
on the funeral pile. The nurse then fled away with the preserved aiwe 
infant to a city named Kutuwal, but told to no one the 
secret of the child^s parentage. She put herself out to 
service, and supported herself and the child by the proceeds 
of her toil; but after three years she died, and the little 
boy was thus thrown destitute upon the world. 

The child now wandered about without a soul to care Destitution of 

tho child. 

for him. Sometimes the people of tho city gave him a little 
provision out of charity, and at night ho sheltered himself 
in a pagoda. When he was five or six years old ho began 
to associate and play with other children of his own ago ; 
and sometimes the boys would take him to their own homos, 
and their mothers, hearing that ho was without a parent or 
a friend, would take pity upon him, and give him victuals 
and clothes, and wash him and take a liking to him. One The Rishi« pre. 
day he happened to go to the house of the Minister of the 
Raja of Kutuwal, and a number of Rishis and astrologers of Kutu- 
were present who were well skilled in the science of physi- 
ognomy ; and when they saw the boy they said to one an- 
other: — Who is he? for on his face are all tho signs of 
royalty.’^ No one, however, knew him, and when they 
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HiSTOBT OF asked the Minister about him, he replied that he had many 
loitering about his house, and that he knew nothing of 

him. Then the men of science said to the Minister : — "The 

signs of greatness and royalty are so manifest upon this 
boy, that one day he will surely be the ruler of this country, 
and all your people and all your property will hereafter 
belong to him/' 

Jealousy of the When the Minister heard these words he saluted the 
Ministeir. 

Rishis and philosophers, each one according to his rank, 
and dismissed them. He then began to reflect upon their 
words, and to consider that they were not persons likely to 
Resolves on the say anything which was not well founded. Therefore, to be 
dMhsM. ’ beforehand with the boy, and prevent his doing any mis- 
chief, he determined to put him to death ; and he hired some 
Chanddlas to take him into the jungle and make away with 
The assassins him. The assassins led the lad away by night, and when 

relent and leave _ _ 

the child alive they drew their swords to kill him he prayed to uod for 

in the jungle. •' , 

succour; and God changed their hearts, and they took com- 
passion on him, and resolved not to kill him. But as the 
Minister had desired them to bring to him some token or 
proof from the boy's body that they had fulfilled his instruc- 
tions, they looked over his body and found that he had six 
toes ; and they cut off the sixth too, and carried it to the 
Minister, who was thereupon much pleased, and gave to 
each man a milch buffalo. 

Chandrahaaa About this time a certain dependent of the Minister, 
brought up by E , ^ 

Zomindwr. whoso duty it was to go about the country and receive the 

rents and correct injustice, was passing through the jungle, 

when he heard the cry of the boy. He hastened to the spot, 

and seeing the lad lying wounded, and being very much 

struck with his countenance, and having no child of his own, 

he carried him home to his wife and adopted him as his son. 

He also called in the astrologers of that neighbourhood, who 

declared that the boy had a most powerful nativity, and 

would of a surety become a mighty Raja. They also said 

that when the boy laughed his face resembled the moon, 

and that he ought, therefore, to be called Chandrahasa, or 

" Moon laughing.” So the boy was named Chandrahasa. 
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2 . Conqfmta of Chandrahasa. 
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Prom that day forward everything prospered in tho 
, « 1 ° ^ . 1 . ProBPerityoftho 

house of Chandrahasa^s adopted father. The milch kine Zemindar. 

and buffaloes gave twice as much milk as heretofore, and 
the crops produced tenfold. Meantime, Chandrahasa was 
carefully educated in arms and sciences ; and when he was 
grown up, he was desirous of making war. Now there were 
many refractory vassals whom the Baja of Kutuwal had fre- 
quently directed the Minister to subdue, but who had ever 
routed his troops and compelled them to retire. Chandra- 
hasa went out and fought against those rebels, and slew them 
all ; and he carried their wives and children into captivity, 
and brought away abundance of spoil. 

At the achievements of Chandrahasa, his adopted father 
was filled with delight, and carried off a large present to tho th^K^S^Shis 
Minister, and told him how his son had conquered tho 
rebellious vassals and brought away abundance of spoil. 

Whereat the Minister was exceedingly pleased, and carried 
a portion of tho spoil to tho Baja, saying : — I sent one of 
my own dependents to attack tho Chieftains of the rebellious 
provinces ; and ho has now destroyed all tho malcontents, 
and brought away all their treasures.” The Baja immedi- 
ately asked : — Which of your dependents was it who has 
done this service? You, at the head of my whole army, 
have often gone against these very rebels and never could 
subdue them : What servant is it of yours who has had so 
much better success ? ” The Minister replied : — I have 
been much ashamed of my own repeated failures, but tho 
Almighty has now delivered me from my disgrace.” Then the 
Baja was satisfied ; and bestowed much encouragement and 
favour upon the Minister, and even conferred upon him the 
districts which had been conquered. And the Minister re- 
turned to his house in great joy, and in his turn showed 
much kindness to his dependent, and conferred upon him a 
portion of the conquered lands. 

Chandrahasa then dug many wells in his father^s city, Sindwei.® 
and built many resting-places for travellers, so that great 

iflter. 
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BISTORT OT numbers of people flocked to that city, and passed their lives 
PiAT 111. comfort and tranquillity ; and the city increased mightily. 

Now the father of Chandrahasa paid every year a revenue 

of twenty thousand pieces of gold, namely, ten thousand 
pieces to the Raja, five thousand to the Rajahs zenana, and 
five thousand to the Rajahs Minister. But he became so 
prosperous that he determined to pay seven times the 
amount he had been accustomed to pay. 


The Ministor 
leaves his ofHce 
in char^ of his 
son and visits 
the^Zcmiiidar. 


Rofluost of Bile- 
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of the Minister. 
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3. Jealousy of the Minuter. 

Meantime the Minister had grown very jealous of his 
dependent, who had conquered enemies whom he himself 
had failed to conquer, and who paid seven times the amount 
of revenue ho was called upon to pay \ and he determined 
to leave the duties of his own post, as Minister to the Raja, 
in the charge of his son Madan, and to pay a visit to the 
house of his dependent, and ascertain, with his own eyes, 
the cause of his extraordinary wealth. 

Now at the moment the Minister was about to depart on 
his journey, his blooming daughter Bikya presented herself 
before him covered with blushes, for she was anxious to bo 
married, but knew not how to explain her wishes to her 
father. Accordingly, she said that she had a mango tree, 
the fruit of which was ripe, and she wished a feast might be 
given that the fruit might be gathered in its prime ; mean- 
ing thereby that she herself was the tree, and that she 
wished her own marriage feast to be celebrated. But the 
Ministor, in haste to depart, heeded not the meaning of her 
words, and said that the feast might be given; and thus 
without knowing it ho led his daughter to believe that he 
would speedily give her to a husband. 

The Minister then went on his way out of the city, and 
in due time arrived at the house of his dependent, where he 
was received with every mark of respect and submission. 
Then he made inquiry respecting the extraordinary wealth 
and good fortune which had befallen his dependent, and 
learned to his surprise that the prosperity was all due to an 
adopted son, who had been found in the jungle with his foot 
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bleeding from the loss a sixth toe. The truth then broke 
upon his mind^ that this was the same boy whom he had 
sent into the jungle to be killed; and that the assassins had 
deceived him by sparing the life of their victim and bringing 
him the toe ; and he was exceedingly wroth. But when he 
beheld the young hero Chandrahasa, and saw that he was 
far superior to his own son, Madan, and that his face was as 
resplendent as the full moon, and that in grace and dignity 
he was equal to the gods, he was very jealous and sought to 
destroy him ; for the Eaja of Kutuwal was old, and had no 
sons and only one daughter ; and the Minister had schemed 
that his own son Madan should marry the daughter of the 
Raja, and succeed to the Raj ; but ho now felt assured that 
should Chandrahasa once enter the presence of the Raja, 
Madan would be supplanted, and the adopted son of the de- 
pendent would bo exalted to the highest place in the Rajahs 
favour. 

4 . Plot of the Minister frustrated by Bikya. 

But whilst the Minister was bursting with wrath he kept 
his countenance and concealed his anger from the standers- 
by ; and ho wrote a letter to his son Madan, and requested 
Chandrahasa to carry it to the city ; and the letter was as 
follows : — 

May my son eat the fruits of youth, and know that this 
same Chandrahasa is my enemy, and that he is eager to 
got possession of all my property : Look not you to his youth 
or comeliness, nor trouble yourself as to whose son he is, or 
whether he be a man of rank, or learning, or abilities, but 
give him poison/^ 

Chandrahasa readily accepted the mission, and setting 
forth with the letter, saw the most favourable omens on his 
way. At starting, he met a newly-married man taking his 
bride homo, with a cavalcade of tom-toms and trumpets. 
Further on he mot a cow with a calf just bom, which the 
cowherd was driving to his house. At last he arrived at the 
beautiful suburbs of the city, and came to the most charm- 
ing garden he had ever seen ; and being very weary, he tied 
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INDIA, 1 
Pabi m. ®®Aeep. 

Now it so happened thaf this pleasant garden belonged 

to the Minister, and that very morning his daughter Bikya 
Swferofth® daughter of the Raja had come there with all their 

maids and companions to take their pleasure; and they all 
sported about in the garden, and did not fail to jest each 
other about being married. Bikya filled her skirt with 
flowers and threw them on the Princess, and wished her an 
agreeable husband and a life of happiness ; and the Princess 
declared that Bikya's face was so radiant that she surely 
must be about to be married that morning to the handsomest 
young man in all the world. 

ciSSraSSM!” Thus the young damsels enlivened the garden with 
their jests and laughter, and presently Bikya wandered 
away from the others, until she came to a tank, on the 
bank of which she saw sleeping a young man with such a 
charming countenance, that her heart burned towards him. 
Presently she saw a letter half falling from his bosom, and 
to her great surprise she perceived that this letter was 
addressed to her own brother, and was in the hand-writing 
of her father. Then remembering what her father had 
said to her about giving her to a husband, she drew the 
letter from the bosom of the young man, and opened it and 
Alt^tlonofthe read it through. And she had compassion upon him, and 
thought to alter the writing in the letter, and she read again 
the words : — Chandrahasa is my enemy ; Give him poi- 
son.^^ Now the word signifying enemy was such, that 
by taking away a single letter she could turn it into a word 
signifying friend ; and she did so. And the word signi- 
fying poison was Bika, and seeing that the young man was 
very handsome, she altered the word Bika into her own name 
of Bikya ; and she re-sealed the letter with a copy of her 
fatheris seal which she had with her, and placed it back in 
the bosom of the young man. She then returned to her 
companions, and the Princess looked upon her countenance, 
and said : — Ah, Bikya, your face betrays you : HaYe you 
not seen a young man, and have you not fallen in love with 
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him ? ** But Bikya ojily answered with a smile, and turned 
the conversation to another matter. 

After some time, Chandrahasa rose from his sleep, and 
remounted his horse, and foun(f his way to the house of the 
Minister, and delivered the letter to his son ; and Madan 
read the letter with great surprise, but saw that the orders 
were very positive and that he must obey them without 
delay ; — Look not to his youth, nor to his comeliness, nor 
whether he bo a man of rank, or learning, or abilities, but 
give him Bikya ! Madan then sent for the astrologers to 
fix a fitting day and hour for the nuptials, and they declared 
that sunset that same evening would bo a most auspicious 
time j and Madan issued orders accordingly, and Bikya, who 
feared lest her father should return and spoil her plot, was 
immediately arrayed for the ceremony ; whilst Chaiidra- 
hasa, who was more confounded than any one, was pre- 
sented with a bridegroom’s dross, and directed to prepare 
himself to bo married that evening to the beautiful daughter 
of the Minister. 

At sunset everything was ready for the marriage, for 
Madan had been anxious to win the favour of his father bv 
showing the utmost alacrity and zeal in carrying out the 
Minister’s orders. He h'd his sister and Chandrahasa to 
a splendid couch, and seated them side by side. The Bruh- 
mans, in due form, inquired the names of the fathers and 
grandfathers of the bridegroom and the bride; but when 
Chandrahasa was called upon to declare the nam(\s of his 
father and grandfather he replied that ho was not aware tliat 
he had any father, grandfather, or mother, beyond the 
Almighty God. The Minister's son, mindful of his father’s 
instructions, smiled at this reply, and desired the Brdhmans 
to proceed with the rite and to ask no questions ; and the 
Brdhmans tied together the skirts of the bridegroom and the 
bride, and Chandrahasa and Bikya were thus made hus- 
band and wife. Madan then distributed magnificent presents 
of gold, jewels, silken stuffs, horses, elephants, sandal, and 
camphor ; and the news spread throughout the city, and all 
the dancing-girls, musicians, and poets, as well as an immense 
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Part III. received so many good things that every street was filled 

with rejoicings and congratulations, and with prayers for 
the happiness of Chandrahasa and the lovely Bikya. 

5 . Wrath of the Minister. 

ihTMinter^to- Minister himself had been staying in 

tho city of his dependent, and having sent away Chandra- 
hasa, ho wreaked his wrath upon tho young man^s adopted 
father. IJe throw the dependent into prison, and gave his 
office and all his great wealth to another of his retainers; and 
ho imprisoned all the officers in that quarter, and grievous- 
ly punished tho Byots with stripes. Having thus gratified 
his jealous rage, and being especially delighted at having 
destroyed his dangerous eneTny, Chandrahasa, die returned 
to tho city of Kutuwal at the moment when tho marriage 
o('roinony had been finally concluded. On reaching his own 
own houiw^ house ho saw that an extraordin.ary entertainment was going 
on, for singers and musicians wore performing a delightful 
concert, whilst drums were boating, and throngs of people 
wore coming out laden with gold and presents. When 
tho people saw the ^Tinister, they loudly congratulated 
him on tho happy marriage of his daughter Bikya with the 
Hissurprlso. hcro Chandrahasa ; and he looked round him with astonish- 
ment, and thinking that thoy were all mad, he ordered them 
to bo driven away with whips. A second multitude ap- 
j)roached him with similar compliments, and by his order 
wore driven away in like manner. J^ast came a crowd of 
Brdhmans and Chieftains still offering the same congratula- 
tions, and tho Minister, choking with rage and vexation, 
seized a whip from his servant and belaboured the Brfih- 
mans with his own hand, until some threw down their pre- 
sents and ran away, whilst others dropped their turbans, or 
fell upon their faces in fear and trembling. 
ullmdlwtJ^k Minister then entered his house in a state border- 

Sf cuaudSl**® madness, for all the women of his household 

haaaiuidBiki*, thronged around him, and assailed him with a storm of 
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blessings and pimses. Ho liastoned to tho Hall, and there history of 
he saw Chandrahasa and his own daughter, Bikya, sitting 

on the couch with their garments tied together as bride- 

groom and bride ; and a trembling seized him, and ho could 
not say a word, but could only suppose that his son must 
be mad. He went out, and seeing Madan, he cried out : — 

0 fool, what have you been doing ? 1 sent you a man 

with orders to kill him, and you have given him my daugh- 
ter in maiTiage, and thrown away all my money in presents 

to the people.^^ Madan then produced the letter which had ThoMinistor 
^ ^ ^ , , NCOS his own 

boon brought to him by Chandrahasa; and as the Minister better. 

was unable to ])erceivc the alterations which had been made, 

he was compelled to acce])t the orders as his own, and could 

only wonder at the greatness of his own blunder. 

The Minister then began to reflect, and to j)orceivo tho riot of thp Min- 
importancc of concealing his feelings; for ho knew full well CnuiKirahasa 

‘ I , , inthcUnnploof 

that if he began a quarrel at such a moment, or sj)oko evil 

of his new son-in-law, ho would be condemned by all men. 
Accordingly, he returned to the newly-niaiTied pair, and 
endeavoured to conciliate his son-in-law by such excuses as 
he could invent for the occasion, and kissed his daughter 
and wished her joy. All the time, however, he was so 
vexed that he could have murdered every one in the house, 
but ho was compelled to permit the wedding night to pass 
by without working out any sclKune of revenge. Early next 
morning he sent for some Chaiidalas, and engag(*d them by 
tho promise of large rewards to secrete tlieni selves in the 
temple of the goddess Hurga, which was without the city, 
and to murder the man who should come Jit evening time 
to present a golden pot of incense to tho goddess, lie then 
summoned Chandrahasa, and informed him that it was tho 
fixed rule for every man who married into his family to offer 
a golden cup of incense at the temple of Durga ; and Chan- 
drahasa readily promised to comply with tho custom that 
same evening. 


6 . The Raj given to Chandrahasa. 

But this very day, being the day after the mamago, 
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ulsTOBT OF temple of Durgd. At these words he uttered a loud cry, 
I'ABi ui. haste to the temple, but only to find the 

Tra ic endof slaughtered remaius of his son j and maddened to despera- 
tbu Ji'inuter. tion at the sight, ho dashed out his own brains against a 
pillar and expired upon the spot. 

lu viowofuio Tho foregoing story of Cliandrahasa and Bikya 
iSrCSnjS is one which throws considerable light upon the 
Ilindii belief in astrology and good fortune ; whilst 
even from a European point of view the plot will 
bo regarded as ingenious and pleasing. Perhaps 
HikTOm'IwIru ^^i^opGan tasto may be slightly outraged by the 
taken by Bikya to secure for herself a hand- 
some husband, but still her proceedings are not 
altogether unfcmininc ; nor are they foreign to 
Hindu ideas, which permits a young lady to choose 
a liusbaud for herself on arriving at a marriageable 
age, unless one has jireviously been selected for her 
by her father or guardian. In like manner the two 
marriages of Cliandrahasa, first to the daughter of 
tho Minister and afterwards to the daughter of tho 
Raja, is foreign to European sentiments although in 
accordance with Oriental institutions. Again, the 
rapid and forcible manner in which the good fortune 
of Cliandrahasa, and the unlucky destiny of the 
Minister, are develo])ed in tho story, may be re- 
imistmtioiiof garded as somewhat artificial or romantic : but still 
iiMoricui pe- the whole may bo accepted as a pleasing picture of 
Ilindd life during the historical period, when the 
Mussulmans may already have established them- 
selves at Delhi, but when tho Dekhan was as yet 
undisturbed by theii’ influence or sway. 
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Abtiimanyu, son of Aijuna and Suhhadrfi, 
his birth, lo2 ; married to Uttara, 
daughter of llaja VirAta, 22o ; the mar- 
riage treated as a myth belonging to the 
history of Krishna, but having no connec- 
tion with the history of the PAiidtivas, 238 ; 
his combat with Bhishma on the first day 
of the great war, 300 ; praised by lihfsh- 
ma, 301 ; slays a son of Duryodhanaon the 
second day of the war, 303 ; attacked by 
Duryodhana, but rescued by Arjuna, ib.; 
commanded by Yudhishthira to charge 
the Kauravas who are drawn up in the 
form of a spider’s web, 311; drives his 
chariot into the enemy’s ranks and per- 
forms prodigies of valour, il). ; IMndavas 

E re von ted by Jayadratha from rescuing 
im, 312 ; overpowered by six w^arriors and 
slain, 404 ; his extreme beauty and prow'- 
ess, ib.; Arjuna’s grief, ib. ; Krishna tries 
to comfort his mother SubhadrA and widow 
Uttara, 313; touching eharaetcr of his 
story, 319 ; his son l*ariksliit succeeds to 
the llaj of IlastinApur, 4*03. 

Abraham, his feast aftey the rescue of Lot 
compared with the fea.st given by Yud- 
hishthira after the rescue of Uuryodhana 
from the Gandharvas, 195. 

Adityas, the twelve, 23 ; originally in- 
cluded the god Vishnu, 24. 

Adoption, female, 68. 

Agni, the deity of fire, conception of, 9 ; 
characteristics of, 17 ; mysterious attri- 
butes of fire, ib. ; family assoeiations con- 
nected with hre in cold climates, ib. ; 
reverence excited amongst a iirimitive 
people by the presence of fire, ib. ; general 
utility of fire, ib. ; higher manifestations 
of fire, 18 ; presence of fire necessary at 
the marriage ceremony, ib. ; Agni repre- 
sented in various characters, ib. ; as an . 
immortal being, ib. ; as a priest and divine 
messenger, ib. ; as the devouring element, | 
ib. ; character of the Vcdic hymns ad- | 
drassed to him, ib. ; invocations to him as ^ 
a destroyer, 19 ; invocations to him in ; 
his domestic capacity, ib.; invocations to ' 
him as a deity, ib. ; invocations to him as 
the Supreme Being, ib. ; similarity of his 
attributes to those of Surya, or the sun, 
23 ; mythical appearance of, in the guise 
VOL. I. 


of a Brahman to Arjuna and Krishna in 
the forest of Khandava-prastha, 144 ; his 
desire to devour the forest, ib. ; Indra 
resists as the ally of the NAgus or serpents, 
145; interpretation of the myth, ib. ; his 
mythical marriage with the daughter of a 
liaju, 39() ; extraordinary account of, 397, 
9ioie ; attends the Sway am vara of JDama- 
yanti, 482. 

Amazons, the horse in the Aswamedha of 
Yudhishthira enters their country, 400 ; 
their marriage customs, 401 ; Aijunu’s 
difficulty in fighting against women, ib. ; 
their extreme beauty, ib. ; carry away tho 
horse to their llAru I’aramita, ib. ; go 
out to meet Arjuna on elephants and 
honses, ib. ; laugh at tlie chariots of 
Arjuna and his warriors, ib. ; proposals 
of the JlAiii rejected by Arjuna, 402 ; Ar 
juna defeated, and engages to marry tho 
iiuni, ib. ; restores the liorsc, ib. ; Para- 
niita proceeds to IlastinApur, ib. ; ri’sein- 
bluuce between the Hindu and Greek 
traditions, 419; identification of their 
country with Malabar, ib. ; privileges of 
the Nair women, 420. 

AmbA, eldest daughter of the llaja of Kasf, 
refu.scs to marry Vieliitra-vfrya, 53; 
rejected by the Jlaja of SAlwa, ib, ; her 
unfortunate end, ib.; mythical character 
of her story, 57 ; born again as Sikhandin 
and slays Bhishma, 308, 7totc. 

Anga, a country in the neighbourhood of 
Bhagulpore, 90 ; Buddhist dynasty of 
Kama Knjas, 95. 

Archery, on foot, horseback, elephants, and 
cliariots, 87 ; feats of Aijuna in, 88. 

Argha, legend of its presentation to the 
greatest chief present at the llajasilya, 
170 ; given to Krishna, ib. ; a gift of 
respect, 171 ; presentation of. not to bo 
found in the ancient ritual of the Jlajasi'iya, 
ib. ; attributed to the Buddhist jicriod, 
ib. 

Arjuna, the third FAndava, learns the use 
of the bow from Drona, 76 ; tho 
best beloved pupil, ib. ; excites the 
jealousy of Duryodhana, ib. ; his hand- 
some appearance at the exhibition of 
arms at HastinApur, 88 ; his marvellous 
feats in archery, sword playing, whirling 
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the chakra, and throwing the nooic, 88 ; 
challenged hy Kama to amale cumbat, 
89; mutual abuse, ib.; Drona calls 
upon him to tight Kama, ib. ; battle 
prevented by Kripa, ib. ; bis sudden ap- 
pearance at the Swayamvara of Draupadf 
^guised as a Br&hman, 121 ; mentally 
prays to Drona and strikes the golden 
fish, 122 ; acknowledged by Draupadi 
as the victor, ib. ; leads away Draupadf, 
ib. ; his conversation with "Yudhishthira 
respecting the marriage of Draunadf, 123 ; 
myth of his hunting with Krishna in the 
forest of Kh4ndava-prastha, 140 ; mythical 
appearance of the god Agni, who desires 
to devour the forest, ib. ; receives weapons 
from Agni and fights against Indra, 141 ; 
interpretation of the myth, ib. ; alleged 
breach of the matrimonial law, 142; 
accepts the penalty of twelve years* exile, 
143; Jesuitical remonstrances of Yudhish- 
thiro, ill, ; goes into exile, ib. ; its mythic.'il 
character, 144 ; said to have gone on pil- 
grimages to sacred places accompanied by 
a crowd of Brfihmans, ib. ; his amours in 
the remotest ouarters of India, ib. ; 
amour with Ulupf, 14/5 ; visit to Parasu 
lidma, ib. ; marries the daughter of the 
lloja of Manipura, ib. ; proceeds to 
Prablifisa near Dwarak/i, 146 ; review of 
his adventures, ib, ; converted into a 
llrahmanical hero, ib. ; amours introduced 
to represent him as the aneeslor of tlie 
Nugtt Itujns, ib. ; his amour with lllu])i 
popularly regarded as one with a serpent 
maiden, 1 18 ; signiticance of his amour 
with the daughter of the Ilnjn of Mani- 
purn, ib. ; legend ot his marriage with 
Kul)hadr/i, the sister of Krishna, 149 ; 
his reception by Krishna at Dwaraka, 1/50; 
falls in love with Subhadra, ib.; advised 
by Krishna to elope with her, ir»l ; lifts 
Subhadra into his chariot and dri> cs away 
towards Indra prnsthn, 1/51 ; iiom’s carried 
to DwUrak/l, ib.; wr th of Balnramn, ib.; 
the marriage, 162; returns to Indra-pnui- 
tha with his wife Suhhudrii, ib. ; meet- 
ing with Draunadf, ib. ; legend of the 
marriase nrovccl to be a myth, ib. ; period 
of his exile a blank in the history, 163 ; 
famous myths referring to him, 191 ; 
practises austerities on tho Himalayas to 
induco the gods to grant him celestial 
weapons, ib. ; Indra refers him to Siva, 
ib. ; engages in single combat with Siva, 
ib ; receives a weapon from him, ib. ; 
receives weapons from the gods of the four 
quarters of the universe — Indni, Yama, 
Varuna, and Kuvera, ib. ; practises the 
use of arms in the heaven of Indra, 102 ; 
his mythic wars against the Daityas of the 
sea, io. ; Kama’s vow to slay him, 197 ; 
engaged as a eunuch by Raja Virata to 
teach music and dancing, 207 ; Draupadf's 
anger at his not attempting to rescue her, 
218 ; agrees to go out against tho Kau- 
ravas as charioteer to Dttar, 221 ; mirth 
of the damsels ut seeing him put on armour, 
ib. ; tlicy pray him to bring home plenty 


of spoil, ib. ; recognized by the Kauraras, 
222; compels Uttar to drive the chariot, 
ib. ; recovers his own weapons and dis- 
covers himself to Uttar, ib. ; defeats the 
Kauravas and recovers the cattle, ib. ; 
returns with Uttar to the city, ib.; his for- 
bearance as regards fugitives and captives, 

223 ; declines the hand of Uttar&, 226 ; 
marriage of his son Ahhimanyu to Utta^ 
ib. ; supernatural character of his dis- 
gnisc as a eunuch, 235 ; his efforts to w'in 
over Krishna to the side of the Pandavas, 

246 ; liis humility and reverence towards 
Krishna, ib. ; decides to take Krishna 
singly in preference to Krishna’s army, 

247 ; Krishna promises to drive his chariot 
in tho forthcoming war, 248 ; praised by 
Bhishma in tho Council of the Kauravas, 
249; represented as Narayan, or an in- 
carnation of Vishnu, 262, note ; his myth- 
ical bow GaiuUva, 266, note; Bhfsnma 
stipulates that he shall not be called upon 
to fight him during the great war, ib. ; 
dismisses Kukmin on account of tho 
extravagance of his pretensions, 278 ; his 
reply to the ehallenge sent by Duryodbana, 

282 ; probably the only reply sent to 
Duryodhuna, ib. ; his dialogue -aith 
Krishna known as the Bhagavat-Gfta, 

293 ; his combat with Bhishma on the 
first day of the war, 301 ; on the second 
day rallies the Pandavas after they have 
been repulsed by Bhishma, 302 ; Bmshma 
reluctantly engages with him, ib. ; he 
rescues his son Ahhimanyu from Dur* 
yodhana, 303 ; flight of the Rajas at tho * 
sound of his chariot, ib. ; drives back the 
Kauravas after Bhishma’ s repulse of the 
Pandavas, 306 ; his terrible conflict with 
Bhishma, who is mortally wounded, 306 ; 
protects Yudhishthiia from being taken 
prisoner by Drona, 309 ; challenged by 
Busarmnn and his four brethren, ib. ; 
accepts the ehulleuge coutr.»ry to the ad- 
vice of Yudhishthira, 310 ; defeats Susar- 
man and hi.s brethren, ib.; fights Susarman 
a second time, ib. ; his overpowering 
grief on hearing of the death of Abhi- 
manyu, 312 ; vows to slay Jayadratha 
before sunset on the morrow, or enter the 
fire, 313 ; attended by Krishna throughout 
the night, ib. ; fierce struggle to reach 
J ayadratha, 314 ; interferes in tlie combat 
between Bhurisrava and Satyaki, ib. ; 
cuts oft' the arms of Bhurisrava, ib, ; de- 
fence of his having interfered contrary to 
rule, ib. ; reproached by the Kauravas, 
ib. ; retorts by reminding them of the 
cowardly slaughter of Ahhimanyu, ib. 
desperate conflict with Jayadratha, 315; 
cuts off his head just before sunset, ib. ; 
Kama engages to slay him, 323 ; Yud- 
hishthira’s anger with him for fighting 
Susarman when he should have been 
fighting Kama, 326 ; taunted by Yudhish- 
thira, ib. ; draws his sword and threatens 
to kill Yudhishthira. ib. ; reconciled to 
Y'udhishthira by Krishna, 327 ; goes forth 
to a final battle with Kama, 328; the 
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armies stop fighting the gods descend 
from heayenf 328; j^his address to his 
charioteer, ib. ; the’ battle, ib. ; stays 
from fighting whilst Kama tries to disen- 
gage hw chariot-wheel, ib. ; reminded by 
Krishna of the insults to Draupadf and 
murder of Abhimanyu, ib. ; slays Kama 
with acresccnt-shapcd arrow, 329 ; several 
mythical circumstances connected with 
the battle, 330, note ; gives the hint to 
Bhfma to strike Duryodhana on the thigh, 
338 ; takes the amulet from Aswatthama 
and gives it to Bhfma, 344 ; his sorrow at 
the death of Kama, 305 ; followed the 
twelve adventures of the horse — see 
Horse ; releases the disobedient wife who 
had been transformed into a rock, 399; 
his battle with Sadnova, 400 ; his ad- 
ventures in the country of Ama/ons — 
see Amazons; conquers the Daityas of 
the sea, 401 ; his son Babhru-vahana 
offers his Raj, 408 ; strikes Babhru-va- 
hana and disowns him, 409 ; calls him the 
son of a herdsman and jackal, ib. ; 
Babhru-vahana remonstrates and pre- 
pares for battle against him, ib. ; he is 
defeated, 410 ; sees evil omens, ib. ; be- 
headed by a crcscent-8haj)ed arrow, ib. ; 
wonderful light issuing from his body, 
ib. ; restored to life by the jewel brought 
from the city of serpents, 412; the recon- 
ciliation, ib. ; his triumphant return to 
Ilastinapur, 415; marshalling of the 
army, 416; rejoicings of the i)eoj)k‘, ib. ; 
garland.s thrown from the verandahs, 417 ; 
interview with Yudhishthiru, ib. ; intro- 
duces his sou Babhru-vahana, ib. ; his 
adventures at Manipura an illustration of 
the Bnhmanizing of the ancient epics, 
419; summoned to Bwaraku by Krishna 
after the nuvssacre at Prahhasa, 148 ; 
proceeds to Dwaraka, 410 ; directs all the 
residue of the people to leave the city , 450; 
attends the burning of Vasudeva, ib. ; 
orders the funeral ceremonies of the 
slain at Prahhasa, ib. ; leaves Dw araka, 
451 ; caravan under his charge attacked 
and despoiled by robbers, ib. ; finds that 
his strength has left him, ib. ; proceeds to 
Kurukshetra and then to Indra-prastha, 
ib. ; his connection with Dwaraka a 
mythical interpolation, 453 ; advised by 
Vyasa to abandon wrorldl^ concerns, ib.; 
dies with the other Pundavas on the 
Him&laya mountains, 454 ; his grand.son 
Parikshit succeeds to the Raj of Hastina- 
pur, 453. 

Artillery, references to, in the description 
of Manfpurn, 405, 422. 

Aryans, the Vedic people, 7 ; patriarchal 
life, 8; distinction between the terms 
Aryan and Turanian, 7, note ; outpost at 
Hastindpur, 42 ; Raj of Bharata, 44 ; 
legend of the son of the Bhfl Raja who 
prayed Drona to teach him archery, illus- 
trative of the supremacy exercised by the 
Aryan tribes over their aboriginal neigh- 
bours, 82 ; represented in the Mahd 
Bharata by the Pdodavas^ 104 ; progress 


from the Punjab to Alldhab&d, ib. ; later 
legends of their wars against the abori- 
gines tacked on to the story of the great 
war, ib. ; wrars of Bhfma, 106, 113 ; dis- 
tinction between the Aryans residing in 
cities and the aborigines of the jungle, 
114 ; migration of, from Hastin&pur to 
Khdiidava-prastha, 138 ; clearing the 
forest, 140 ; progress of two bands of 
Aryans tow^ards the south-east, one along 
the valley of the Ganges, and the other 
along the valley of the Jumna. 141. 

Astrology, Sahadeva engiigca by Raja 
Virata to cast nativities, 207 ; belief in 
the influence of the stars both upon tlio 
fortune and the physiognomy, 522. 

Astronom)', taught by Drona, 75, 76— 
See Astrology. 

A.suras, Bhfma’s wars against, to be accepted 
as referring to tlie old w ars between the 
Aryans and aborigines, 106; Bhfmn’s 
fight with llidiinba and marriage with 
Ilidimhi, lOvS ; Bhfma’s fight with Vaka, 
110 ; submission of the suojects of Vak.i, 
111, — See also Daityas attd Rakshasus. 

Asw'amcdha, or sacrifice of a horse, 377 ; 
performance of one contcai plated by Raja 
Yudhishthira, ib. ; a more important rito 
than the Rajnsiiya, ib. ; idi'a involved, 
378 ; loosening of a horse and wars against 
the Rajas w'ho.sc territory ho might enter, 
ib. ; failure oj“, if the liorso was not re- 
covered, ib.; grand sacrifice and feast at the 
close of u successful Aswumedha, ib. ; re- 
nown of every Ruja who performt*d one, 
ib.; great attractions of, 379; combination 
of w ar and gambling, ib. ; general excite- 
ment, ib. ; memory long preserved in 
local tradition, ib. ; sacrifice of the horse 
associated with the worship of the sun, 
380 ; Greek conception of the sun god, ib.; 
horse saiTitice of the Miinagutie, ib. ; 
disappearunee of the rite in India, ib. ; 
the two Aswamedha hymns in the Rig- 
Vedu, 380, 7iate ; Brahmanical interpret- 
ations of the ceremonial, 381 ; Brah- 
manical interpolations in the tradition 
of the Asw'amedhu of Y iidhishthira, ib. ; 
sometimes performed w ithout any actual 
slaughter, ib. note; objections against 
eliminating the interpretations, 382 ; three 
stages in the performance, ib. (1.) Nar- 
rative of the capture of the horse, ib. ; 
conflicting idea of an Aswasmedha as a 
means of easting aside melancholy and as 
an atonement for sin, ib. ; rule of the 
Aswamedha, 383 ; colour of the horse, ib.; 
nipht of the loosening, ib. ; gold plate 
with inscription, ib. ; necessity for the 
performing Raja to control his passions 
for an entire year, ib. ; wild conjectures 
that the horse is a type of Christ, 385, 
note ; review' of the narrative of the cap- 
ture of the horse, 390 ; mythical character 
of the details, lb. ; later Brahmanical 
idea of the conquest of the passions, atone- 
ment for sin, and acquisition of religious 
merit, ib. ; a low marriage, a disqualifi- 
cation for, 391 ; fable of the treasure, ib. 
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(2.) Narratire of the loosening of the 
horse, 394; limited area of the real ad> 
ventures extended by Brahmanical exag- 
geration over all the known world, ib. ; 
twelve legends connected with the horse, 
ib. ; night of the loosening on the full 
moon of the month Choitro, 396 ; wander- 
ings of the horse followed by Anuna, ib. ; 
twelve adventures of the horse — see 
Horse. Triumphant return of Arjuna at 
the end of the year, 416; review of the 
twelve adventures of the horse, 417. 
(3.) Narrative of the sacrifice of the horse 
combined with the offering of home, 426 ; 
W'venteen stages in the pcTformance of an 
Aswamedha, 427 ; description of, 428 ; 
preparations ib. ; the thrones of gold and 
sandal woodj ib. ; assembly of the ladies, 
429 ; ploughing and sowing the land, ih. ; 
prayers of the Brahmans and ladies, ib. ; 
the pavement of gold bricks, ib. ; the 
eight pillars, pits, and ladles, ib. ; the 
vegetables ana medicinal herbs, ib. ; 
Vyasa president, ib. ; sixty-four pots of 
water brought in procession from the j 
Ganges, 430 ; distribution of dresses, ib. ; ] 
performance of the homa, ib. ; Ganges 
water poured over the head of the Haja 
and the head of the horse, ib. ; speech <»f 
th(‘ horse, ib. ; purity of the horse u'^eer- 
tuined by Ilhaumya, 431 ; Bhfma 
slaughtiTB the horse, ib. ; the horse’s 
beau mounts the sky, ib. ; Krishna con- 
gratulates Yudhishthira, ib. ; distribution 
of the merits of the Aswamedha, 432; 
general rejoicings, ib. ; Yudbisbthira’s 
apologies to V\iisu the sage, ib. ; assigns 
estates to Vyasa, who transfers them to 
the Brahmans, ib. ; proportions of gifts 
to the Br«ihnianH, ib. ; Yudhishthira’s 
apologies to the llajas, 433; distribution 
of gills, ib. ; gifts to Krishna’s family, ib.; 
Bhfma feasts theBrabmuns, ib.; departure 
of the llajas, ib. ; review of the foiegoing 
descrintion of the Aswamedha, ib. ; 
ploughing the place of sacrifice, a Scythian 
or Buddhist custom, 433 ; Scythian tradi- 
tion of a golden plough, ih. ; description 
in the Muhawainso of the ploughing of eon- 
gecrated ground by a Buddhi.st sovereign, 
434 ; description of the offering of the 
homa, ib. ; distribution of the religious 
merit acquired by the homa, 43.> ; descrip- 
tion of the sacrifice of the horse, ib. ; 
l^olden bricks employed in ancient times, 
lb. ; the victims tied to jiilhirs, ib. ; rite 
performed by Nakula and Sahadeva, 436 ; 
speech of the horse a Brahmanical inter- 
polation, ib. ; unmeaning introduction 
of Dhaumya, ib. ; conversion of the horse’s 
flesh into camphor and homa, ib. ; V cdic 
idea of the ascent of the horse’s head, ib. ; 
sacrifice of the horse to Indra instead of 
to the Sun indicative of an ancient change 
in the national religion, 437* 

Aswatth&ma, son of Brona and Kripd, 77 ; 
his vow to slay Dhrishta-dyiimna in re- 
venge for the slaughter of his father, 317 ; 
witn Kripa and Kritavarman the only 


surviving warriors of the Kaurava armies, 
331 ; the three discover Duryodhana in 
the lake and invite him to renew the 
conflict, 332 ; Duiwodhana declines, and 
recommends the three to conceal them- 
selves, il). ; Aswatthama vainly remon- 
strates, ib. ; story of his revenge for the 
death of his father Drona, 346; visits 
Puryodhana on the night which succeeded 
the last day of tlie great war, accompanied 
by Kripa and Kritavarman, 317 ; offers 
to slay the Vandavas that night, ib. ; ap- 
pointed Commandcr-m-Chief by Duryod- 
liana and directed to bring the head of 
Bhfma, ib. ; secs an ow'l kill the bleeping 
crows, 348 ; resolves to full upon the 
IMnduvas in like manner, ib. ; Kripa re- 
monstrates with him, ib. ; he persists in 
nwenging the slaughter of Drona, ib. ; 
refuses to wrait until morning, 319 ; pro- 
ceeds to the camj) of the Pandavas, fol- 
lowed by Kripa and Kritavarman, ih. ; 
absence of the Pandavas in the camp of the 
Kauruvas, ib. ; the single gateway, ib.; ho 
leaves his two friends to giiaid the gate 
whilst he enters the camp, ib. ; 8urprise.s 
l)hribhta-d}umnaand slaughters him, ib. ; 
screaming of the women and general con- 
fusion, 3r>0 ; he slays the five sons of the 
P.iiidava.s ib, ; fearful slaughter amongst 
the followers and servants of the Pfinua- 
vas, ib. ; escapes w ith the five heads of the 
five sons of the Peindavas, ib.; returns with 
Kripa and Kritavarman to Duryodhana, 
3.>1 ; puss(‘8 off* the hcud.s of the sons for 
the heads of the fathers, ib. ; reproached 
by Duryodhana who discovers the cheat, 
ib. ; flies wdth the other tw’o warriors on 
the death of Duryodhana, 332 ; Draupadf 
prays to be revenged upon him, 333; 
Yudliishthira represents that he is the son 
of a Brahman, and that revenge must be 
left to Vishnu, ib. ; Draupadi persists in 
having the jewel from his liead, ib. ; ho 
is deprived (»f the jewel by Arjuna, 334 ; 
rcA'icw' of the story of his revenge, 3t55 ; 
effect of the appearance of the owl devour- 
ing the birds upon his mind, 356; myth- 
ical character of the fable of his amulet, 
357. 

Aswins, the two, 24 ; myth that they were 
the fathers of Nakula and Sahadeva, 
71. 

Babhru-v.4hana, son of Arjuna by Chitrdn- 
gada, daughter of the Kaja of Manipura, 
145; mythical description of, 404 ; his 
city and palace, 405 ; his waggons and fire 
weapons, ib. ; his cxhaustlcss re%enues, 
ib. ; his w'oalth and virtues, ib. ; talents 
and hraverj' of his Ministers, 406 ; seizes 
the horse in the Aswamedha of Yudhish- 
thira, ib ; discovers that Arjuna is his 
father, 407 ; rosohes on restoring the horse 
and offering the llaj to Arjuna, ib. ; places 
his head under Aijuna’s foot, 408 ; struck 
to the earth and discovered by Aijuna, 
409 ; called the son of a herdsman and a 
jackal, ib. ; remonstrates and prepares for 
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battle ,409 ; defeat of Ar^una, ib. ; beheads 
Arjuna with a crescent-shaped arrow, 410 ; 
rejoicings of his army, ib. ; horror of his 
mother, ib. ; descends into the under- 
world and defeats the serpents, 411 ; ob- 
tains the life-restoring jewel, 412; the 
reconciliation, ib. ; his introduction to 
Yudhishthira, 417. 

Badravati, city of, Bhfma offers to go there 
and bring away the horse for the Aswa- 
medha of Yudhishthira, 383; the jour- 
ney, 384 ; the old mother of the Raja re- 
fuses to leave the palace, 385 ; carried to 
Hastinapur by force, ib. 

Balurama, cider brother of Krishna, designs 
to give his sister Subhadra in marriage 
to Duryodhaua, 150 ; his wrath at her 
elopement with Arjuna, 151 ; Krishna 
remonstrates with him, ib ; the legend 
proved to be a fiction, 152; his speech at 
the great Council of the IMndavas and 
their allies, 243 ; refuses to take any part 
in the great war, 247 ; visits the camp of 
the Pdndavas, but refuses to engage in 
the w'ar, 2 7 ; goes on a jiilgrimage to 
Prabhasa, ib ; ajipears on the plain of 
Kurukshetra just before the great battle 
between Duryodhana and JJhmia, 337 ; 
stays to behold it as ho had taught the use 
of the mace to both of them, ib, ; advises 
the combatants to fight in the middle of 
the plain, ib. ; his indignation at Bhima’s 
foul blow', 340; prepares to slay the P.in- 
davas, but is prevented by Krishna, ib ; 
denounces Bhitna, ib. ; his death, 449 ; 
legend of his birth, 4()2 ; brought up in 
Gokulu as the son of Rohini, ih. ; his in- 
fancy, 4C4 ; his gambols, ih. ; goes with 
Krishna to the city of Mathura, 470; 
slaughters the fighting men of Kansu, 
471 ; accompanies Krishna to the arena, 
both disguised as jugglers, 472 ; adven- 
tures with the great elephant of Raja 
Kansa, 473 ; assists Krishna in slaying 
the wrestlers, 474 ; his marriage with 
Revatf, 475. 

Benares. See Kasi. 

Bhagavat-Gfta, or “ Divine Song,’' 293 ; spe- 
cimen of, 294, 7iofe. 

Bharadwaja, the sage, the mythical father 
of Drona, 78, wofe. 

Bharata, son of Dushyanta, family tra- 
ditions of the house of, 42; Raj of an 
Aryan empire established by the hero 
Bharata amidst an aboriginal population, 
44 ; doubtful extent of the Ruj, ib. ; name 
applied in modern times to all India, ib. ; 
mythical character of the more ancient 
traditions which precede the main story of 
the great war, 45 ; Kshatriya myth that 
the Rajas of Bharata w'ere descended from 
the Moon, ib. ; legends of the Rajas from 
Bharata to DhritarAshtra, 46 ; legends of 
Raja Bh4rata, ib. ; his birth, 47 ; founds 
the great Raj, ib. ; original seat of the 
empire, 48, note ; great war of, 274 ; four 
important incidents between the alleged 
embassy of Krishna and the commence- 
ment of the war, ib. ; march of the Kau- 


ravas and Pdndavas to the plain of Kuruk- 
shetra, ib. ; election of generalissimos, 
276 ; }>osition of Uie rival camps on either 
side of the lake, 277 ; generally authentic 
account of the narrative of the entrench- 
ment of the rival camps and the inaugura- 
tion of generalissimos, 278 ; dubious inci- 
dents, ib. ; legend of the humiliation of 
Rukmin, ib. \ interchange of challenges 
between the Kauravas and Pandavas, 280, 
281 ; six rules for ameliorating the horrors 
of the w’ar, 283; apparently of modern 
date, 284 ; disregarded in the war, ib. ; 
eighteen days of the war, 287 ; its mean 
character, ib. ; form in which the history 
of the war has been preserved, 288 ; ex- 
traordinary extent to which the original 
Kshatriya tradition has been enlarged 
and interpolated by the Brahmanical com- 
pilers, ib. ; necessity for eliminating a 
large portion of the matter in order to 
render the narrative available for his- 
torical purposes, ib. ; diffuse dialogues, 
2S9 ; wearisome description of combats 
and charges, all resembling each other, 
ib. ; Brahmanical discourses, ih. ; general 
description of the excluded matter, ib. ; 
mythical references to the vast armies en- 
gaged on eithc'r side, ib. ; mythical details 
of the battles, 290 ; 8U))crhuman strength 
and skill of the warriors engaged, ih. ; 
employment of magical weapons, ib ; su- 
pernatural exploits, ib ; extraordinary 
omens, ib. ; exaggerated pomp and cir- 
eumstance, 291 ; exaggerated slaughter, 
ib,; real character of the contest: a war 
to the knife between two branches of the 
same family for the possession of a landed 
inheritance, ib. ; jirobahlc numbers en- 
gaged, ib. ; barbarous single combats with 
clubs and knives, 292 ; free practice of 
treachery, deceit, and foul play, ib. ; irre- 
levant introduction of Brahmanical dis- 
quisition, ib. ; Sanjaya’s discourse on 
geography to the blind Maharaja, 293 ; 
dialogue botw'een Krishna and Arjuna on 
the field of battle, known as the Bhagavat- 
Gitji, or “ Divine Song,” ib. ; Bhfshma’s 
discourse on the duties of Rajas, W'hilst 
mortally wounded, on a couch of arrow- 
heads, ib. ; final contest between Duryod- 
hana and Bhfma i>refaeed by a sermon 
on the efficacy of places of pilgrimage, ib. ; 
narrative of the eighteen days of the war 
divided into four periods corresponding to 
the four commanas of the four successive 
generalissimos of the Kauravas, viz. 
Bhfshma, Drona, Kama, and SMya, 296. 
(1.) Bhfshma’s command — ten days, 297 ; 
morning of the first day, ib. ; Yudhish- 
thira proceeds on foot to the army of the 
Kauravas, ib. ; asks the permission of 
Bhfshma and Drona to fight against the 
Kaurava.s, ib. ; Bhfshma and Drona ex- 
cuse themselves from fighting for the P&ii- 
davos, ib. ; Yuyutsu, hulf-bn>ther of i)ur- 
yodhuna, goes over to the Pandavas, 298 ; 
joy of the Pandavas, ib ; mythical cha- 
racter of the foregoing Incidents, ib. ; the 
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story of Yudhidithira’s requests referable 
to the later Brahmanical period, 298; im- 
probability of Bhishma and Drona^s pro* 
fossed partiality for the Pandavas, ib. ; 
introduced to harmonize with the speeches 
they are said to hare delivered at Krish- 
na's embassjr, 299 ; dubious autheuticity 
of the desertion of Ytiyutsu, ib. ; first day 
of the war, ib ; battle between Bhishma 
and Bhfma and their respective armies, 
300 ; character of the buttle, ib. ; single 
combats, ib. ; disregard of the rules of 
iighting, ib. ; combat between the youth- 
ful Abhimnnyu and the patriarch lihfsh- 
mo, ib. ; praises bcstowc»d by Bhfshma 
upon the prowess of Abhimanyu, 301 ; 
combat between Uttar and Sulya, ib. ; 
combat between Bhfshma and Arjuna, 
ib. ; mythical dialogue between Yudhish- 
thirn and Krishna, ib. ; Yudhishtbira 
complains of the havoc committed by 
BUfshma and proposes retiring, ih ; con- 
soled by the rcmonstninces of Krishna, 
who dwells on the prowess of Arjuna and 
Uhrishta-dyumna, 302; narrative of the 
war from the second to the tenth day, ib. ; 
second day of the war, ib. ; the PAndavas 
repulsed oy Bhfshma, but rallied by Ar- 
juna, ib. ; Bhfshma reluetantly engages 
with Arjuna, ib. ; Bhfma attacked by the 
Baja of Magadha and his army, ib. ; slays 
the son of the Raja of Magadlui, 30.3; 
vaults on an elephant and slays a second 
son, ib. ; slays the Kaja and his elephant 
at a single blow, ib. ; Abhimanyu slays a 
son of DuryodUaiia, ib. ; attacked by Dur- 
yodhana and rescued by Arjuna, ib. ; 
liight of all the llujus at the sound of Ar- 
juna’s chariot, ib. ; alarm of BhMima at 
the havoc cretited by Arjuna. 301; suc- 
cesses of the Paudavus, ib. ; tliird day of 
the war, ib. ; tremendous charge of the 
PAndavas in the form of u half moon, ib. ; 
terrible slaughter, ib. ; cries of the wound- 
ed, ib. ; dead men rise without heads and 
fight each other, ib. ; the avri<)rs fight 
with their fists, feet, teeth, and nails, 305 ; 
repulse of tho Kuuravas, ib. : Duryod- 
haua complains of tho iiidincrcnce of 
Bhfshma, ib. ; Bhfshran renews the b.tt- 
tlo, but the Kauravos arc driven back by 
Arjuna, ib. ; the war rages from the fourth 
to tho ninth day, ib. ; Kaurnvas dis- 
heartened at not conquering the Pan- 
davas, ib.; Duryodhuna complains to his 
Chieftains of his want of success, ib. ; 
Kama engages to slay the PAndavas if 
Bhfshma will retire from the command, 
306; Duryodhana proposes to Bhfshma 
that he should retire, ib. ; Bhfshma’s 
wrath, ib. ; Bhfshma engages to defeat 
the PAndavas on tho tenth day or retire 
from the field, ib. ; tenth day of the war, 
ib.: terrible conflict between Bhfshma 
and Aijuna, ib. ; Bhfshma mortally wound- 
ed, ib. ; review of the first ten days of tho 
war, 307 ; interest centres in the single 
combat between Bhfshma and Aijuna, 
ib. ; singular effort to Brahmaniae the 


character of Bhfshma, ib. ; mythical story 
that Bhfshma lay for many days upon a 
couch formed of arrow-heads, imd then 
delivered some moral and religious dis- 
courses, 308. (2.) Drona's command— five 
days, 309 ; prominence of single combata, 
ib. ; three important incidents in the his- 
tory of Drona's command, ib. ; election of 
Drona, ib. ; eleventh day of the war and 
first of Drona’s command, ib. ; efforts of 
Drona to take Yudhishtbira prisoner, ib. ; 
frustrated by the presence of Krishna and 
Arjuna, ib. ; Susarman and his four bre- 
thren send a challenge to Aijuna, 310; 
Arjuna accepts the challenge, contrary to 
the advice of Yudhishtbira, ib. ; twelfth 
day of the war and second of Drona’s 
command, ib. ; Aijuna defeats Susarman 
and his brethren, ib. ; Yudhishtbira nar- 
rowly escapes being taken prisoner by 
Drona, ib. ; thirteenth day of the war and 
third of Drona's command, ib. ; Arjuna 
fights Susarman a second time, ib. ; Drona 
draws up the army of the Kauravas in 
tho form of a spider’s web, ib. ; inability 
of the PAndavas to oppose the spider’s 
web in tho absence of Krishna and Ar- 
iuna, 311; Yudhishtbira commands Ab- 
hiinanyu to charge tho spider’s web, ib. ; 
Abhimanyu drives his chariot into the 
enem> ’s ranks and performs prodigies of 
valour, ib. ; PAndavas prevented by Ja- 
yadratha from rescuing Abhimanyu, 312 ; 
Abhimanyu overpowered by six warriors 
and slam, ib. ; extreme beauty and jirow- 
<*ss of Abhimanyu, ib. ; profound grief of 
Yudhishtbira, ib. ; general outcry against 
the cowardly Chieftains who slew Abhi- 
manyu, ib. ; Aijuna’s overjiowcring grief 
on hearing of the death of Abhimanyu, 
313 ; vows to slay Jayadratha before sun- 
set on the morrow, ib. ; Krishna endeav- 
ours to console Arjuna, ib. ; tries to com- 
fort SubhudrA and IJttara, the mother and 
widow of Abhimanyu, ib. ; his touching 
attendance upon Arjuna throughout the 
night, ib. ; orders his chariot to bo ready 
at early morn to drive Arjuna against 
Jayadratha, ib. ; cowardly attempt of Ja- 
yadratha to withdraw from the field, 314 ; 
fourteenth day of the war and fourth of 
Drona’s command, ib.; fierce struggle of 
Aijuna, SAt^'aki, and Bhfma to reach 
Jayadratha, ib. ; combat between Satyaki 
and Bhurisrava, ib. ; Bhurisrava conquers 
Sdtyaki and prepares to cut off his head, 
ih. ; Krishna requests Aijuna to interfere, 
ib. ; Aijuna cuts off the arms of Bhuris- 
rava, ib. ; Bhurisrava abuses Aijuna for 
interfering, ib. ; Aijuna’s defence, ib. ; 
ail the Kauravas reproach Aijuna, ib. ; 
Arjuna’s retort respecting the cowardly 
murder of his son, 315 ; Satyaki behead 
Bhurisrava, ib. ; desperate conflict be- 
tween Arjuna and Jayadratha, ib. ; Ar- 
juna beheads Jayadratna just before sun- 
set, ib. ; exultation, of the P&ndavas and 
grief of the Kauravas, ib. ; battle con- 
tinued throughout tho night, ib, ; fright- 
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ful eottfuaion in the darkness, 315 ; plain 
of Rurukshetra lit up by torches, 316; 
battle scenes by torcl^ht, ib. ; short in- 
terval of slumber at midnight, ib. ; renewal 
of the battle bv moonlight, ib. ; the battle 
goes against tne Fandavas, ib.; vow of 
llhrUhta-dyamna to sla^ Drona, ib. ; 
Bhima fights Drona until sunrise, 317 ; 
fifteenth day of the war and fifth of Dro- 
na*8 command, ib. ; Dhrishta-dyumna 
fights Drona, ib. ; Drona overcome by 
means of a lie, ib. ; Dhrishta-dyumna be- 
heads Drona, ib. ; rejoicings of the Pan- 
davas, ib. ; deep regret of the Kauravaa 
at the death of Drona, ib. ; vow of Aswat- 
thama to revenge the death of Drona, ib. ; 
review of the foregoing account of the five 
days of Drona’s command, ib. ; touching 
character of the story of Abhimanyu, 319; 
review of the death of Drona, 320 ; myth- 
ical details, ib. ; extraordinary account of 
a lie inadveilently told by Yudhishthira, 
ib. ; Krishna suggests the lie, 321 ; Krishna 
suggests a prevarication, ib. (3.) Kama’s 
command — two days, 322; election of 
Kama, 323; sixteenth day of the w'ar and 
first of Kama’s command, ib. ; indecisive 
battle, ib. ; Kama engages to slay Arjuna. 
ib. ; seventeenth day of the war and second 
of Kama’s command, ib. ; Kama de- 
sires that Sdlya would drive his cliariot 
as Krishna drove the chariot of Arjuna, 
ib. ; Duryodhana makes the request to 
Salya, 324; S.ilya’s indignation, ib. ; Sal- 
ya sneers at the birth of Kama as the 
son of a charioteer, ib. ; Duryodhana as- j 
sures Salya of his respect and rank.s him 
with Krishna, ib.; Salya drives Kama’s 
chariot against Arjuna, 325; evil omens, 
ib. ; contention between Kama and Salya 
«s regards the prowess of Arjuna, ib. ; 
Kama retorts by referring to the depraved 
customs of Salya’s subjects, ib. ; Kama 
charges the Pandavas, ib. ; Kama attacks 
Yudhishthira in the absence of Arjuna, 
326; reproaches Yudhishthira for the cow- 
ardice he had imbibed from Brahmans, 
ib. ; wrath of Yudliishthira at being left 
without protection, ib. ; anger of Yud- 
hishthira that Arjuna had been fighting 
Susarman w'hen he should have been 
fighting Kama, ib. ; taunts Arjuna, ib. ; 
Arjuna threatens to kill Yudhishthira, 
but is restrained by Krishna, ib. ; recon- 
ciled to Y^udhishtmira by Krislina, 327 ; 
Bhfma attacked by Duhsasana, ib. ; dead- 
ly conflict between Bhfma and Duhsasana, 
ib. ; Bhfma’s address to tho Kauravas, 
ib. ; fulfils his vow by drinking the blood 
of Duhsdsana, 328; Ariuna goes forth to 
fight a final battle with Kama, ib. ; the 
armies stop fighting and the gods descend 
from heaven, ib. ; Arjuna and Kama ad- 
dress their respective charioteers, ib. ; the 
battle, ib. ; a wheel of Kama’s chariot 
sinks into the earth, ib. ; Aijuna stays 
from fighting whilst Kapna tries to release 
the wheel, 3*29 ; Krishna reminds Aijuna 
of the insults to Draupadi and murder of 


Abhimanyu, ib. ; Aijuna slays Kama 
with a crescent-shaped arrow, ib. ; tri* 
umph of the Pdndavas and consternation 
of the Kauravas, ib. ; fiight of the Kau- 
ravas, ib. ; Kripa advises Duryodhana to 
conclude a treaty with the Pdndavas, ib. ; 
refusal of Duryodhana, ib. ; tho Kauravas 
resolve to renew the battle on the morrow, 
ib ; review of the foregoing narrative of 
Kama’s command, 330. (4.) Salya’s com- 
mand — one day, ib. ; election of Salya, 
ib. ; eighteenth and last day of the war, 
331 ; Kauravas abstain from single com- 
bats, ib. ; Sdlya slain by Yudhishthira, 
ib. ; utter defeat of the Kauravas, ib. ; 
Duryodhana conceals himself in tho lake, 
ib. ; three survivors, ib. ; general search 
for Duryodhana, ib. ; tho three Kaurava 
warriors discover Duryodhana and pray 
him to renew ’the battle, 332; Duryod- 
hana declines and recommends conceal- 
ment, ib. ; Aswatthama vainly remon- 
strates, ib. ; failure of tho Pandavas to 
discover Duryodhana, ib. ; Bhima's serv- 
ants discover him, ib. ; the Pdndavas pro- 
ceed to the lake, ib. ; Y udhishthira calls 
upon Duryodhana to leave the lake, 333 ; 
Duryodhana prays for rest before renew- 
ing the combat, ib. ; Yudhishthira remun- 
&tratc«., ib. ; Duryodhana prays the Pdii- 
davas to take thu llaj and let him retire 
to the desert, ib. ; Yudhishthira refuses 
to take the llnj except by conquest, ib. ; 
Duryodhana oilers to fight the Pandavas 
one at a time if they will fight fairly, 334 ; 
Yudhishthira accepts tho conditions, ih. ; 
Duryodhana stipulates to fight with tho 
mace only, ib. ; Yudhishthira agrees, ib. ; 
Duryodhana still remains in the lake, 335; 
Krishna advises Bliima to provoke Dur- 
yodhaiia to leave the water, ib. ; Bhfma’s 
irritating address to Duryodhana, ib. ; 
Duryfidhana offers to fight on the morrow, 
ib. ; Bhima renews his taunts and threat- 
ens to drag Duryodhana out of the lake, 
ib. ; Duryodhana leaves tho lake in great 
affliction, 336 ; laughter of the followers 
of tho Pandavas, ib. ; his ghastly appear- 
ance, ib. ; Yudhishthira offers him arms 
and armour, ib. ; question of who should 
fight Duryodhana, ib. ; Krishna suggests 
Bhima, ib. ; Bhima gladly assents, ib. ; 
Bhima and Duryodhana reproach one an- 
other, 337 ; Balaramo, brother of Krishna, 
appears upon tho plain, ib. ; the battle, 
ib. ; desperate struggle, ib. ; Krishna ad- 
vises Bhima to commit foul play, 338; 
Aijuna gives the hint to Bhima, ib. ; 
Bhima nearly killed, ib. ; smashes tho 
right thigh of Duryodhana, 339; kicks 
Duiyodhana on the head, ib. ; wrath of 
Yudhishthira, ib. ; Yudhishthira strikes 
Bhima in the face, ib. ; addresses Dur- 
yodhana, ib. ; Balarama’s indignation at 
Bhima’s foul play, 340; Balarama pre- 
pares to slay the Pandavas, but is pre- 
vented by Krishna, ib. ; Krishna defends 
Bhima, ib. ; Balarama denounces Bhima, 
ib. ; Krishna excuses Bhima, ib. ; Bhima 
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forgiven hj Yudhishthira, 340; the Pin- 
da vas go with Krishna to see Duryodhana, 
ib. ; recriminations between Duryodhana 
and Krishna, ib. ; manifestation of the 
divine approval of Duryodhana, 341 ; 
Krishna consoles the Pindavas and pro- 
claims Yudhishthira liaja, ib. ; the Pan- 
davas proceed to the camp of the Kauravas 
and obtain ^ri at spoil, ib. ; Yudhishthira 
reemests Krishna to proceed to Hastinapur 
and excuse the proceedings of himself and 
brethren to the Maharaja, ib. ; Krishna 
readies Hastinapur on the first (^uartiT of 
the right, 342 ; interview betwc'en Krisli- 
na and the Maharaja, ib. ; affecting in- 
terview between Krishna and the il.ini 
(landhsirf, ib. ; Krishna consoles G.'ind- 
hdrf by engaging that the P.induvas should 
prove more dutiful than the Kauravas, 
343; G.indharrs reply to Krishna, ib ; 
Krishna renews his promises, ib. ; returns 
to the quart(‘rs of the IMnduvas in the 
camp of the Kauravas, 34 1 ; review of the 
foregoing narrative of the last day of the 
great war, ib. ; the revenge of Aswat- 
thama, 34G ; review of the story of the 
revenge of Aswutthama, 3oo ; ajipearance 
of the plain of Kurukshetra on the even- 
ing of the last day of the war, ib. ; reeon- 
eiliatioii of the living and hiiriul of the 
dead, 3o9 ; narrative of the funeral cere- 
monies on the field of battle, 303 ; ditli- 
cvilty us regards the war lasting eightt en 
days, ib. ; narrative of the funeral cere- 
mouies on the field of battle — aw Funeral 
Ceremonies ; Vy«lsa, the sage, promises to 
assemble the ghosts of the slain, 13!) ; the 
ariiiies reappear in all tlu'ir jxnnp as when 
alive, 410; disappearanee of the dead at 
the dawn, 441 ; the widows rtjoin their 
husbands by drowning themselves in the 
Ganges, ih. 

Bhfls, legend of the son of the Uuja of, who 
desinai Drona to teach him archery, illus- 
trative of the huprenmov exercised by the 
Aryans over their alioriginal neighbours, 
82 ; ancient and modern eonditiou of the 
lilifls, ih. ; Dioiin refuses to teach the .son 
of the Hhil Kaja, 83 ; sorrow' of the lllul, 
ib. ; the lihfl sets up ii day image of 
Drona and learns archery by practising 
before the image, ib. ; Drona contemplates 
spoiling his archery, hut is restrained by 
his submission, ih. ; ulh'ged Jlhil custom 
of not shooting with the fore-lingcr, 84; 
review of the tradition, ib. ; cause of the 
alarm of tlio Kshatriyus, ih. ; .story of the 
llhfl woman and her five sons who were 
burnt at Varanavata, 103. 

Bhimu, the second PanduAU, his life at- 
tempted by Duryotlhana, 74 ; eseajies to 
the city of serpents, ib. ; his great strength, 
ib. ; mythical character of his escape, ib. ; 
learns the use of the club from Drouii, 75 ; 
his club- fighting wdth Duryodhana at the 
exhibition of arms at llustiudpur, 87 ; his 
contemptuous language towards Kama, 
90 ; burns the house of Purochana at Vd- 
raudvata, 102; wars against the Asuras 


referred to the old wars between the 
Aryans and aborigines, 106 ; story of his 
encounter with Hidimba the Asura, 107 ; 
carries his mother and brethren through 
the great forest, 108 ; slays Hidimba, ib. ; 
advances of Hidimba' s sister, ib. ; marries 
Hidimbi, ib. ; extraordinary honeymoon, 
109 ; review of the hetion, ib. ; his fight 
with Vaka, the Asura, 110; legendary 
voracity, ib. ; his serio-comic preparations 
for the battle, 111 ; rends Vaka asunder, 
112 ; submission of the other Asuras, ib. ; 
review of the fiction, 113; his conquest 
of Jurasnndba, Kaja of Magadha, 102; 
mythical character of the legend, 104 ; 
prevented by his elder brother Yudhish- 
thira from interfering in behalf of Drau- 
padi in the gambling pavilion, 182 ; speaks 
vehemently to Yudhishthira, ib. ; his 
fearful vow against Duryodhana and 
Duhs.'mana, ib. ; his interview with his 
mythical brother Hanuman, son of Vdju, 
190 ; proceeds to the gardens of Kuvera, 
the god of wealth, 191 ; his wrathful re- 
ply to the insolent invitation of Duhsasana 
to the siurifieo of Duryodhana, 196; his 
jiursuit of Jayadratha after the abduction 
of l)rau])a(b', 201 ; drugs him from his 
chariot and reduces him to the condition 
of a slave, 202 ; reluscs to release him un- 
less comnianded by DraupacK ib. ; appears 
in lh(* Gouiicii-hall of Kaja Virata with a 
ladle in one hand and a scimitar in the 
other, 207; engaged as head cook, ib.; 
declines to fight Jinulta until he has 
satisfied his hunger, 209 ; devours an 
enormous (juuntity of provisions, ib. ; great 
battle w’ith Jinulta, ib. ; dashes out his 
brains, 210 ; obtains great favour from the 
Kaja, lb. ; fights with wild beasts in the 
women’s apartments, ib. ; commanded by 
Y’udhishthiru not to interfere w'hen Drau- 
])U(li is affronted by Kiehuku in the Coun- 
cil-hull, 212; Draupadi aw'iikcns him in 
the night and demands revenge, 213 ; rc- 
hukesher, 211; explains how Y’ udhishthira 
has in e\ery case prohibited his interfer- 
ence, ib. ; engages to jiunish Kfehaka, ih. ; 
his battle with Kichuka in the music and 
duneing-room, 215 ; slays Ki'chaka and 
rolls his liesh and bones into a ball, 216 ; 
hastens to rescue Draupadi from the bro- 
thers of Kiehaka, 217 ; mistaken for the 
Gandh.irvu, ib ; rescues Kaja Virata, 220; 
refers to Krishna for a reply to Duryod- 
huna’s challenge, 281 ; his battle with 
Bhfshma on the first day of the war, 300 ; 
attacked by the Kaja of Magadha on the 
second day of the war, 302; slays a son 
of the Kaja of Magadha, 303; vaults on 
an elephant and slays a second son, ib. ; 
slays the Kaja and his elephant at a single 
blow, ib.; fights Drona in the night be- 
tw’een the fourteenth and fifteenth days 
of the war, 317 ; attacked by Dubsdsana, 
327 ; deadly confiiet between him and 
Duhsasana, ib. ; fulfils his vow bv drink- 
ing the blood of Dubsdsana, ib.; his serv- 
ants discover Duryodhana in the lake, 332 ; 
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Krishna advises him to nrovoke Duryod- 
hana to leave the lake, 3^5 ; his irritating 
address to Duryodhana, ib. ; threatens to 
drag Duryodhana out of the lake, ib.; 
Krishna suggests that he should fight 
Duryodhana, 336 ; he gladly assents, ib. ; 
he exchanges reproaches with Duryod- 
hana, 337 ; the battle, 338 : desperate 
struggle, ib. ; advised by Krislina to com- 
mit f.»ul play, ib. ; Arjuna gives him the 
hint, 339 ; nearly killed by Duryodhana, 
ib. ; smashes the thigh of Duryodhana, 
ib. ; kicks Duryodhana on the head, ib. ; 
wrath of Yudhishthira, ib. ; struck in the 
face by Yudhi^hthira, ib.; llalarama in- 
dignant at his conduct, 340 ; defended by 
Krishna, ib. ; denounced by HalarAinu 
but excused by Krishna, ib. ; forgiven by 
Yudhishthira, ib. ; his head desired by 
Duryodhana, 318; his s(ni’s head j)as«sed 
off by Aswatth.ima as his own head, 3dl ; 
Duryodhana crushes it in his hands and 
discovers the cheat, ib. ; receives from Ar- 
juna the amulet l)elonging to Aswatthama 
and gives it to Draupadi, 3o 4 ; i>rostrates 
himself M’ith his brethren at the feet of 
the Maharaja, 361 ; Dhritarashtra calls 
for him and receives his image instead, ib. ; 
the image crushed, ib. ; the Mah.iraja em- 
braces him, ib.; reproached l>y the Itain 
Gandhari for having drank the blood of 
Duhsasana, 362 ; his denial, ib. ; offers to 
go to the city of Badravati to bring away 
a horse for the Aswumedha of Y udliish- 
thira, 383 ; jealousy of Krishna tliat Ar- 
juna was not .selected, ib. ; Krishna objects 
to his fondne.ss for eating and his nnirii.ige 
to an Asura Avife, 381 ; retorts tliat Krish- 
na’s stomach contains tlic universe, ih. ; 
refers to Krishna’s marriage to the daugh- 
ter of u Bear, ib. ; inollities Krishna, il). ; 
proceeds to the city of Badravati to bring 
away the horse, ib. ; tantalizing trick as 
regards eating played upon by Krishna, 
386; complains to Krishna of the trouble- 
some conduct of the women of his eamj), 
387 ; appointed General-Superintendent 
of the women, ib.; jesting conversation 
with Krishna, ib. ; his address to the wo- 
men, ib. ; arrives at Manipura mounted 
upon Garura, 412 ; slaughters the horse 
at the Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, 431 ; 
feasts the Brahtnans, 433 ; his disputes 
with the Mahaiaja, 439 ; his death, 464. 

Bbfma, llaja of Vidurbha, or Berar, in 
the Dekhan, 480 ; proclaims the Swuyam- 
vara of his daughter Damayanti, 481 ; 
performs the marriage rites of Nala and 
Dumayantf, 485 ; sends Brahmans in search 
of Damayanti, 492 ; Damayanti’s return, 
493 ; sends Brahmans in search of Nala, 
ib. 

Bhishma, his dreadful vow, 51 ; a leading 
character in the Maha Bhurata, ib.; his 
loyalty to his half-brothers, 52; carries 
away the three daughters of the llaja of 
Benares to be wives to Vichitra-virj-a, ib. ; 
the marriage, 53 ; refuses to raise up seed 
to his deceased h^f-brother, 54 ; educates 


DhritarAshtra, P5ndu, and Vidura, 63; 
entertains Drona as preceptor of the Kau- 
ravas and Pdndavas, 75 ; gives his half- 
sister iu marriage to Drona, ib.; his ap- 
pearance at the public exhibition of arms 
at Hastinupur, 86 ; proposes in Council a 
division of the Kaj between the Kdui*avas 
and Pundavas, 127, 137; refrains from 
interfering when Draupadf is insulted in 
the gambling pavilion, 181 ; publicly re- 
bukes Duryodhana after the Paudavas 
have rescued him from the Gandharvus, 
195 ; his reply in the Council to the de- 
mand of the randavas for the restoration 
of their Kaj, 250 ; remonstrated with by 
Kama for praising Arjuna, ib. ; threatens 
that Arjuna will destroy Kama, 251 ; in- 
terposition of Maharaja Dhrituriishtra, ib. ; 
his wrath at the proposal of Duryodhana 
to put Krishna in custody, 259; receives 
Krishna in the Council-hall, 262 ; strongly 
remonstrates with Duryodhana in tho 
Council of Kuuravas summoned to receive 
Krishna, 265 ; second powerful speecli in 
tlie Council, 266 ; Duryodhana pro])oses 
that he shall be generalissimo of tho 
Kauravas and their allies in the* great war, 
276 ; ugree.s on condition that lie shall not 
be called u]>on to tight Arjuna, and that 
Kama ab.si'nts himse lf from tho field, ib. ; 
.solemnly inaugurated us Commander-in- 
C’liief of the Kauravas, ib. ; frames six 
rule.s for amelioratiug the horrors of tho 
war, 283 ; his discourse on tlie duties of 
llajas, 293 ; narrative of his ten days’ com- 
mand, 297 ; excuses liimself from fighting 
for the I’andavas, ih. ; iniprohubility of 
the story, 298; introduced to barmonizo 
with the speech he* is said to have delivered 
ul Krishna’s embassy, 299; fir.st day of 
his command, 3U0 ; his battle with Bhiinu, 
ih. ; his combat with Abhimanyu, ib.; 
jiruises the jirowess of Abhimanyu, 301 ; 
ins eonihut with Arjuna, ib.; second day 
of his eommaiul, 302; repulses the Pan- 
da vas, ib. ; reluctantly engages with Ar- 
juna, ih. ; Duryodhana complains of his 
indifference, 305 ; he renews the buttle, 
but is driven hack by Arjuna, ih ; his 
wrath at llie propo.sitiou of Duryodhana 
that lie should retire from tlie field, 306 ; 
engages to defeat the Pundavas on tho 
tenth day or jx'rish upon the field, ib. ; 
terrible conflict with Arjuna, ib. ; mor- 
tally wounded, ib. ; singular effort to 
Brahmanize his character, 307 ; mythical 
story that he lay for many days upon a 
coucli formed of arrow heads, and there 
delivered some moral and religious dis- 
courses, 308 ; another preposterous myth 
connected with his death, ih. 

Bhishmaka, Kaj a of Vidurbha, his daughter 
Kukminf curried off by Krishna, 47^ 

Bhojas, a tribe in the Vindhya mountains, 
66 ; still represented by the Dhar Kajas, 
ib., ?ioU ‘ ; myth that Kuntf was brought 
up in the house of the Kaja of the Bhojas, 
93. 

Bhurisrava, his combat with Sdtyaki oil the 
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fourth day of Drona's command, 314; 
conquers Satyaki and prepares to cut off 
hin head, ib. ; Arjuna interferes and cuts 
off his arms, ib. ; his abuse of Aijuna, ib. ; 
beheaded by Sdtyaki, 315. 

Bikya, daughter of the Minister of Kutuwal, 
story of, 522 ; reouests her father to give 
her to a husband, 526; sports with the 
daughter of the itaja in the garden, 528 ; 
discovers Chandrahasna and alters the 
letter he is carrying, ib ; her marriage to 
Chandrahasna, 520; the presents, ib.; 
surprise of her father on his return, ib. 

Brahma, a period of vast duration, 413. 

Brdhmanas, 5, note. 

Brahmanic period distinct from the Vedic 
period, 5 ; characteristics of, 6 ; decay 
of the Vedic religion in, 30 ; changes in 
circumstances and geogra])hicaI position, 
ib. ; existence of a military class and in- 
stitution of caste, ib. ; their efforts to re- 
present the heroes of the Mahii Biiarata 
iiH descendants of Brahmans, 5!) ; favourite 
heroes of the lliudim associated with the 
old national gods, 193. 

Brahmans, distinguished by the thread and 
the title of twice born, 32 ; religious 
class indicated in the Rig- Veda, 33 ; dis- 
tinguished from the military class, 35, 30 ; 
extent of the separation in the Vedic age, 
30 ; early ascon<lancy, 37 ; ancient infe- 
riority to the Kshutriyus, 49 ; general 
characteristics of, 79 ; distinction between 
two classes of Brahmans, viz. (1.) 'i'he 
Rurohita, or family priest, and (2,) The 
Guru, or great ecclesijistieal head, ib. ; 
goucrul character of their myths, 78, no/e ; 
rigid service demanded by tlieiii, 93 ; per- 
secuted the Buddhists, 103 ; try to dissuade 
Arjuiia from competing at the Swayam- 
varaof Draupudf, lest the Rajas sliould be 
offended, 121 ; their delight at Arjuiia’s 
victory, 122 ; wrath of the Rajas at being 
beaten by a Brahman, ib. ; the main in- 
cident of the tradition, 129 ; c.iusc of the 
disdain in which they were held by the 
Kshatriyas, ib. ; the priest originally a 
hireling engaged to act for the patriarch 
or Chieftain, ib. ; said to have aeeumpauied 
Arjuna during his exile, 144 ; ancient 
conflict with the Scythic Nagas merged 
in the later religious wars between the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists, 147 ; decline 
of the political element of sucritice during 
their ascendancy, lo7 ; mode by svhich 
they arrogated to themselves the .sole right 
of officiating at the great sacrifices, 156, 
fiote ; doctrines of sacrifices, penances, 
uud castes overthrown by the refijrmatiou 
of Buddha, 158 ; revival of Br.ihmaui.sm, 
150 ; continued influence of Buddhism, 
ib. ; Maha Bh&rata composed during their 
ascendancy, 168 ; contemporary splendour 
of the courts of the Rtyiis, ih. ; respect 
paid to the ancient sages exaggerated by 
the Brahmanicul compilers of the Maha 
Bhirata, 169; their ja^heers excepted 
when Yudhishthira lost his lliy, 179, note; 
wars of Arjuna against tlio Doityas typical 


of their wars against the Buddhists, 193 ; 
insult inflicted upon the Brahmans at the 
festival at PrabLisa, 446; a professional 
class officiating for both Aryans and ab- 
origines, 509 ; depraved privileges claimed 
by, 518, 520. 

Buddhism, element of, in the Mahd Bhara- 
ta, 39 ; legend of a Princess and a Raja 
afflicted with leprosy, 69, note; discern- 
ible in the legend of the visit of the Pdn- 
davas to Vdranavata, 102; Brahmanical 
persecutions, 103 ; fiction of the marriage 
of Bhima and liidimbi, to be referred to 
the period, 110 ; in the story of Bhfma’s 
fight aith Vaka, 114; legend of the mar- 
riage of four brothers with their half- 
sisters, 117 ; ancient conflict between the 
Bralimans and Nogas merged in the later 
religious wars between the Brahmans and 
the Buddhists, 147 ; overthrow of the 
doctrines of sacrifices, penances, and caste, 
overthrown by Buddha, 158 ; presentation 
of the argha at the Rajasuya of Yudhish- 
thira referred to, 171 ; conversion of the 
chakra into a prayer wheel, 172 ; Brah- 
manical revival against, 193 ; wars of 
Arjutiu against the Baityas typical of the 
wars of the Brahmans against the Bud- 
dhists. ib ; jiurable of the animals implor- 
ing Yudhishthira to leave the jungle, 198; 
further ideutitication of Daityas and Bud- 
dhist'*, 421 ; custom of ploughing the place 
of sacrifice, 433 ; description in the Ma- 
haivanso, 431; cunuecliou of Krishna 
with, 4(J9. 

Cannibals, amongst the aborigines, 108, 
111 ; in the country whore human sacri- 
fices are perfornu*d, 103 ; amongst Brah- 
mans and Saniases, ib., 421. 

Caste, unknown in the Vedic period, 6; 
originated during the interval botwreon 
the Vedic and Brahmanic ages, 30 ; ques- 
tion of how far the establishment of the 
Aryans as a eonqueiiiig power was calcu- 
lated to lead to the introduction of caste, 
31 ; importance of the question from the 
general tendency of foreign conquest to 
create a ciiste feeling, ib. ; question of how 
far the elements of an oppU'ition of cla.sscs 
are to be found in the Rig-V’edu, ib. ; 
four castes existing in the Brahmanic age, 
viz. Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Su- 
dras, 32 ; outcastes and slaves, ib. ; Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas distin- 
guished from the Sudras by the thread 
and the title of twice born, ib. ; hypothesis 
that the three twice-born castes are de- 
scendants of the Aryans of the Rig- Veda, 
and that the Sudras are a pre-Aryun 
people, ib. ; antiquity of the Pariahs, or 
outcastes, ib. ; tbree distinct classes of 
worshippers indicated in the Rig- Veda ; 
viz. (1.) A peaceful and religious mass, the 
ancestors of the Brahmans, 33 ; (2.) A 
military class, the ancestors of the Ksha- 
triyos, 31 ; marks of difference between 
the peaceful aud the military class, ib. ; 
increased prevalence of animal sacrifices 
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when the Aryans became a conquering 
povirer, 34 ; (3.) A mercantile class, the 
ancestors of the Vaisyas, 35 ; origin of the 
difference between the Brahmans and the 
Kshatriyos, ib. ; characteristics of the 
Brahmans, ib. ; characteristics of the 
Kshatriyos, 36 ; extent of the separation 
between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas 
in the Vedic age, ib. ; rise of Brahmanical 
ascendancy, 37. 

Chakra, a wheel-shaped weapon, Arjuna’s 
feats with, 88 ; used by Krishna in slay- 
ing Sisup.ila, 170 ; an emnlem of the ai- 
vinc wrath of Vishnu, 172; the prayer 
w-hccl of the Buddhists, ib., note. 

Challenges, all Kshatriyas bound to accept 
them, 177, 310 ; their abusive character, 
ib. 

Ch.imara, an emblem of sovereiarnty, 372. 

Chand'ilas, hired as assassiiw, 524. 

Chandels, account of, 405, note. 

Chandra, the moon, connected in the Vedas 
with the soma platit, 24 ; regarded as the 
mythical progenitor of the great Lunar 
race of Bbaruta, ib. 

Chandrahusna and Bikya, story of, 522 ; 
its romantic character, ib. ; scene laid in 
the Dekhan, ib. ; allusions to temi)lch, ib. ; 
education of young ladies in reatling and 
writing, ib. ; oelief in the inlluence of the 
stars both upon the fortune and the phy- 
siognomy, ib. 

Chandrahasna, Raj of, 413 ; story of, 522 ; 
his birth, 523 ; preserved alive by his 
nurse, ib. ; destitution of the child, ib. ; 
the Rihhis predict his future* greatness to 
the Minister of the Raja of Kutuwal, 521 ; 
jealousy of the Minister, ib ; his death 
re.s()lved upon, ib. ; escapes from the as- 
sassins, ib. ; brought up by a Zemindar, 
ib. ; brings good fortune to the Zemindar, 
625 ; his conquests, ib. ; his fame reaches 
the cars of the Raja and his Minister, ib. ; 
jealousy of the Minister, 520 ; the Minister 
leaves his office in charge of bis son and 
visits the Zemindar, ib. ; destruction of 
Clmndrahasna re.solvod on, 527 \ carries a 
letter from the Minister to liis son, ib. ; 
goes to sleep beside a garden, 528 ; dis- 
covered by Bikya, ib. ; alteration of the 
letter, ib. ; delivers the letter to the Min- 
ister’s son, 529 ; prepar.itions for his mar- 
riage with Bikya, ib. ; the marriage, ib. ; 
the presents, ib. ; surprise of the Minister 
on his return, 530 ; plot for the destruction 
of Chandrahasna, 531 ; sudden abdication 
of the Raja in his favour, 532 ; death of 
the Minister’s son in the temple of Durg»i, 
ib. ; crowned Raja and married to the 
Raja’s daughter, 533; pays a visit to the 
Ministei, ib. ; tragic end of the Minister, 
634 ; review of the story, ib. ; an illustra- 
tion of Hindu life in the historical period, 
ib. 

Charioteers, low rank of, open to ques- 
tion, 91 ; a royal amusement, ib. ; reason 
why the Brahmanical compilers threw 
contempt upon charioteers, ib. ; their con- 
fidentiai position subsequently held by the 


Furohitfu or family priest, ib. ; historical 
change, ib. ; father of Kama only a carter, 
92. 

Charvdka, a Rakshasa disguised os a Br&h- 
man, reviles Yudhishthira at his instal- 
lation as Raja, 369 ; rage of the real 
BrMimans who declare their allegiance to 
Yudhishthira, 370 ; burnt to death by the 
angry eyes of the llrahmans, ib. ; story of 
a later interpolation intended as a side 
blow against the sect of Charvakas, 373. 

Chedi, Sisupala, Raja of, legend of his death, 
169. 

Chitrangada, daughter of the Raja of Mani- 
pura, her amour with Arjuna, 146 ; her 
son Ilabhru-vdhana, ib. ; charged by Ar- 
juua with unchastity, 409 ; entertains the 
prisoners after the defeat of Arjuna, 410 ; 
horror at hearing that her son Bubhru- 
vahana has slain his father, ib. 

Choitro, full moon in the month of, corre- 
sponding to Kaster, 385. 

Circular dance of Krishna and the women 
of Vriiul.ivana, 469. 

Civilization, characteristics of the Vedic and 
Brahmaiiic periods, 6 ; patriarchal life, 
8 ; religious rites ctmnected with eating 
and drinking, 11 ; origin of the caste sys- 
tem, 30 ; priests, soldiers, and merchants 
indicated in the Rig-Veda, 33; origin of 
the difference between the Brahmans and 
the Kshatriyas, 35 ; rise of Brahmanical 
ascendancy, 37 ; simple character of Ilindil 
historians, 41 ; evcitement of a Hindu 
audience, ib. ; approximate description of 
llustinapur, 43 ; amour of Dushyanta and 
Sakuntul.i, 17 ; legend of the old Riya 
^^bo wunti-d a young wife, 50; horror of 
celibacy, 51 ; custom of raising up sons to 
a deeea.sed kinsman, 54, 58; abduction of 
women by the Ksrhatriyas sunetioned by 
Brahmanical law, 57 ; education of the 
three sous of Vishitra-vfrya, 63 ; hunting, 
fimdness of, 64; retirement of lejiers, 69 ; 
significance of the marriage of Dhritar- 
aslitra and (iandhari, 71 ; education of 
the Kauravas and Panda vas, 75; marriage 
of a preceptor in the family of a Raja, 76; 
Purohitus and Gurus, 78 ; supremacy of 
the Aryans over the aborigines us exem- 
j>lified in the stoi'y of the son of the Bhfl 
Raja, 82; barbarous practices in a primi- 
tive age, 81 ; public exhibition of arms at 
Hastinapur, 85; charioteering and cha- 
rioteers, 91 ; confidential ]iosLtion of cha- 
rioteer subsequently held by the Purohita, 
or family priest, ib. ; exactions of service 
on the part of Bralirnan sages as exem- 
plihed in the story of Durvasa, 03 ; dis- 
grace attached to an unmarried mother, 
94 ; post of Yuvaraja, 97 ; description of 
the city of Varamivata, 100; custom 6f 
giving presents, 101 ; Kuntf’s feast to the 
poor, 102; burning a sleeping enemy 
opposed to Kshatriya ideas, but familiar 
to the age when the Brahmans persecuted 
the Buddhists, ib ; ancient wars to be 
found amongst the earliest traditions of 
every people, 104 ; national traditions pre- 
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•erred when corresponding to the national 
religion, 105 ; remodellea bjr changes in 
the religion, ib. ; conrorted into nursery 
stories when the old religion has been 
driven out by a new one, ib. ; striking 
similarity between Hindd and European 
traditions of great wars, ib. ; character* 
isties of Hindd fiction, ib. ; action of nar- 
rators of fictions, 107 ; horrible death of 
the Asura, a barbarous fiction, 108 ; mar- 
riage of an Aryan to an Asura, 109; 
share of a meal given to the poor, 110; 
submission of the subjects of the Asura 
Chief to Bhima, 112 ; Hindiii fondness fur 
children, 113 ; historical significance of 
the story, ib. ; distinction between the 
Aryans dwelling in cities and the abo- 
rigines of the jungle, 114; polyandry, 
throe difierent theories respecting its ori- 

? ;in, viz. (1.) Division of land amongst 
iimilies ; (2.) Absenteeism of some of the 
brothers on pasturing expeditions ; (3.) 
Scarcity of women amongst a military 
class of •foreign emigrants, 116; origin of 
the Swayamvara, U7 — see also Swayam- 
vara; decay of polyandry and the Swa- 
yamvara, 118; Druupadf distributes the 
victuals of the Panda vas at the evening 
meal, 123 ; rights of the elder brother in 
a polyandry marriage, 120 ; probable de- 
tails in connection with the marriage of 
Draupadf, 127 ; the llaja of Punch.ila 
gives a feast, at which he intends marry- 
ing his daughter to the best arclirr, ib. ; 
rude merriment of the occasion, 128 ; sim- 
plicity of the liaja’s daughter in moving 
amongst her suitors, ib. ; exercises the 
right of excluding an unwelcome suitor 
from the trial, ib, ; self-possessed demean- 
our of Draupadf an indication of poly- 
andry, ib. ; modest appearance of damsels 
in later Swayaravaras, ib. ; winning of the 
prize by an apparent Brahman, the main 
incident in the tradition, 129 ; cause of 
the ancient disdain in which the Brah- 
mans were held by the Kshatriyas, ib. ; 
the priest, originally a hireling, engaged 
to act for the patriarch or Chieftain, ih. ; 
general commotion excited at the success 
of a mendicant Br«ihman when the Ksha- 
triyas had all failed, ib. ; the Swayamvara 
and polyandry compared, 130 ; plain in- 
dications of polyandry as un institution in 
the narrative of events which immediately 
succeeded the Swayamvara, ih. ; scene on 
the arrival of the IVindavus and Draupadf 
at the house of Kuutf, 131 ; Brahinaiiical 
perversion of the words of Kuutf, ib. ; 
proofs of Brahmanical interpolation, ib ; 
natural interpretation that Kuutf directed 
her sons to share Draupadf amongst them, 
ib. ; confirmed by the sequel of the tra- 
dition, 132; acknowledgment of the right 
of the ^der brother to choose a wife for the 
family, ib. ; Draupadf treated before mar- 
riage as betrothed to all five brothers, ib. ; 
arrangements for the night, ib. ; objection 
of Dhrishta-dyumna, that the claim of Ar- 
juua as the winner of the Swayamvara set 


aside the right of Tudhishthira as eldest 
brother, 134 ; primitive character of the 
ancient Councils of the Kshatriyas, 137 ; 
strange domestic life which accompanied 
the institution of polyandry, 142, note; ma- 
trimonial law, ib. ; its dubious authenticity, 
143 ; proofs that it is a myth, 144 ; legend of 
Arj ana’s elopement with Subhadm, 151 ; 
proved to be a fiction. 152 ; a model Raj, 
154 ; a Rajasdya, or royal sacrifice, 155 — 
see Rajasdya ; pavilions, 165 ; probable pic- 
ture of the scene, 167 ; probable character 
of the Rujas present at the Rajasdyo, ib. ; 
topics of conversation, 168 ; gamfding a 
special vice of the Hindus, 17o ; visits of 
ceremony, 177 ; gambling scene in the pa- 
vilion, 178 ; Bhfma’s fearful vow against 
Duryodhana and Duhsiisana, 182; tradi- 
tion of the Kauravus going out every three 
year.s to mark the cattle in the postures, 
*191 ; feast given by Yudhishthira after 
the rescue of Duryodhana from the Oand- 
harvas, 195 ; the Vrishnava sacrifice of 
Duryodhana, 196 ; law against the abduc- 
tion of a woman without first conquering 
her husband, 200 ; story of the reduction 
of Jayadratha to the condition of a slave, 
202 ; difttTcnce between the tradition of 
the amour of the Commander-in-Chief 
and the waiting-maid and the traditions 
of the house of Bh.irata, 205; Raja Vi- 
rata engages Yudhishthira as private com- 
panion anil teacher of dice playing, 207 ; 
Bhiina as head cook, ib. ; Arjuna as a 
eunuch to teach music and dancing, ib. ; 
Nttkula as ma.stcr of the horse, ib. ; Saha- 
deva as master of the cattle and caster of 
nativities, ih. ; exhibitions of pugilism and 
wrestling in the court of Raja Virata, 
209 ; fighting with wild boasts in the 
women’s apartments, 210 ; dancing of the 
Raja's daughter and other damsels, ib. ; 
ancient saying that the brother of the 
Rani is always to be feared, 211 ; position 
of female servants in the courts of llindil 
Rajas, 213 ; the music and dancing-room, 
215 ; attempt to burn Draupadi alive with 
the dead bi>dy of Kfchaka, 216 ; alarm of 
herdsmen at a foreign invasion, 219 ; mirth 
of the damsels at seeing Arjuna putting 
on armour, 221 ; they pray him to bring 
home plenty of spoil, ib. ; forbearance as 
regards fugitives and captives, 223 ; Raja 
Virata duidics the dice at Yudhishthira’s 
face, 224 ; procession of damsels to meet a 
victorious warrior, ih. ; idea that if blood 
fails to the ground the blow must be re- 
venged, 225 ; curious ground on w hich 
Arjuna declined to marry Uttara, ib. ; 
character of the people in the Dark Ages 
of Hindi! history, 226 ; leading characters 
in the tradition of the amour of Kfchaka, 
227 ; jealous fears of the Ranf of Virita 
allayed by Draiipadfs story of the five 
Qandhorvus, ib. ; belief in the amours of 
invisible demons with mortal women, 228 ; 
peculiar status of Kfchaka as the brother 
of the Ranf, 229; peculiar incidents in 
Kfehaka’s amour, 230 ; asks his sister to 
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send her waitinff-Tnaid to his house, 230 ; 
wine drank by Hindd women, ib. ; scene 
between Kichaka and the waiting-maid 
in the Council-hall, ib. ; dialogue between 
the waiting-maid and the Raja, ib. ; poet- 
ic jxistice in the slaughter of Kfchaka. 
ib. ; distinction between the Brahmanical 
idea of Satf and the slaughter of a female 
favourite, 231 ; cookery a royal accom- 
plishment, 235 ; story of the embassy of 
the family priest of Drupada to Hastinci- 
pur illustrative of the patriarchal period I 
prior to the age of wanting, 249 ; prelimin- 
ary courtesies, ib. ; the envoy requests 

P ermission to repeat the words of the 
*andavas, ib. ; review of the tradition of 
the embassy, 251 ; embassy of Sanjava to 
the Tandavas, 252 ; diplomatic qualiiica- 
tions of Sanjaya, 253 ; Krishna’s public 
entrance into the city of llastinapur, 259 ; 
great Council of the Kauravas to receive 
the mission of Krishna, 261 ; solemn co- 
venant of the Chieftains of the Kauravas 
before tlie great war, 275 ; election of a 
generalissimo, 270 ; abusive character of 
challenges, 280 ; six rules for ameliorating 
the horrors of war, 283 ; apparently of 
modern date, 281 ; disregarded in the 
great war, ib. ; of Brahmanical origin, 
lb. ; mythical respect to elders and pre- 
ceptors, 297 ; terrible slaughter in the 
great war— sec Bharuta ; Kshatriyas bound 
to accept challenges, 310; duty towards a 
father, an elder brother, and a Baja, .*>27 ; 
drinking the blood of an enemy, ib. ; 
Dhrishta-dyumna surprised uliilst sleep- 
ing in the quarters of the IMndavas sur- 
rounded by his women, and barbarously 
murdered by Aswatth.ima, 319, 350 ; u])- 
pearaiicc of the plain of Kurukshetra on 
the evening of the last day of the war, 
355 ; passionate desire for revenge ex- 
hibited by the surviving Kauravas, ib. ; 
pleitsure of gratified revenge as displayed 
in the dying hour of lluryodhana, 357 ; 
the five r'lndavas lay their heads at the 
feet of their mother Kunti, 3G3 ; funeral 
ccrcmonif'S for those slain in the great 
^var — see Funeral Ceremonies ; triumph- 
ant procession of the P/indavas from tlie 
plain of Kurukshetra to the city of llas- 
tinapur, 308 ; installation of Yudhishthira 
— see Installation; sacrifice of a horse — 
see Aswamedha; obstinate refusal of the 
old mother of the llaja of Bad r a vat i to 
leave the house to the prey of the serv- 
ants, 385 ; can'ied away Ir, force to llas- 
tinapur, ib. ; tantalizing trick played by 
Krishna upon Bhfma, ib. ; motley camp 
of Krishna, 386 ; merriment of the crowd, 
ib. ; conversation between Dranpadf and 
the ladies of Krishna respecting polygamy 
and polyandry, 390 ; leave-taking of fe- 
male relations before going out to bat- 
tle, 399 ; cannibalism and wine-drinking 
amongst certain Br»ihmans and Saniascs, 
403 ; extraordinary state of civilization at 
Manipura, 404 ; magnificent procession, 
407 ; Babhru-vahana places his head un- 


der Arjnna’s foot, 408 ; Aijuna calls him 
the son of a herdsman and a jackal, 400 ; 
triumphant return of Aijnna to Hastina- 
pur, 416 ; joy of the Kajas at the recep- 
tion given them by Yudhishthira, 417* 
426 ; oriental idea of nappines& 417 ; moral 
lesson involved in the fahlo of the disobe- 
dient wife, 418 ; Hindd conception of a 
bad wife, ib. ; custom of Hindi! warriors 
to take leave of female relatives before 
going to battle, 419 ; ladies present at tho 
Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, 429 ; tho 
gambling match of Nala and Pushkara, 
485 ; refusal of Nala to take ri'fugc in the 
house of his wife’s father, 488 ; terrible 
night attack of wild elephants upon a 
caravan, 490 ; position of Damayantf in 
the palace of the Baja of Chedi, in. 

Club-fighting between Duryodhana and 
Bhinia at the public exhibition of arms at 
Hastinapur, 87 ; interference of Droiia, ib. 

College, at Varanavata, 101. 

Cookery, a royal accomplishment, 235, 
'note. 

Council, Hall of, at Hastinapur, 43 ; pri- 
mitive character of, 137 ; inferiority of 
the speeches to those in Homer and Thu- 
cydides, ib. ; scene in tlie Council-hall at 
Hastinapur, ih. ; curious scenes in tho 
Council-hull of Baja Virivta, 209, 212 ; 
great (’ouncil of the P.induvas and their 
allies at tlie marriage feast of Abhimanyu 
and Uttara, 212 ; fk>nncil of the Kauravas 
summoned to receive the envoy from Baja 
Drupada, 219 ; ('ouncil of the Panduvas 
to receive Sanjaya, the envoy of Muhjirnja 
Dhritarashtra, 252 ; Council of the Kau- 
ravus summoned to rcccdvo the return 
messages brought by Sanjaya from tho 
Panda vas, 254 ; Council ot the Kauravas 
summoned to receive themissiem of Krish- 
na from tho Pandavas, 261 ; Council at 
llastinapur y)reliminary to the great war, 
275 ; magnificent liall at Manipura, 40'> ; 
golden j>illars, artificial birds, luminous 
gems, artificial fishes, torches of sandul 
wood, ib. ; review of the dcscrixition, 423. 

Daitya.s, of the sea, mythic wars of Arjuna 
against, 192; their chariot horses ot* tho 
colour of peacocks, ib. ; historical signi- 
ficance of the myths, ib. ; wars of Arjuna 
typical of the wars of the Brahmans 
against the Buddhists, 193 ; fly to tho 
islands of the sea, 404 ; their houses burnt 
by Aijuna, ib. ; further identification with 
the Buddhists, 421 ; their w ars against the 
Devatcis, 510 ; their prie*8t Sukra, ib. ; 
their efTorts to slay Kanju, the pupil of 
Sukra, ib. ; the Baja’s daughter pushes 
Devuyanf into a well, 512 ; anger of Sukra, 
513; alarm and humiliation of the llaja, 
514 ; opposition between the Daityas and 
Devata**, 519 ; expression of the opposition 
in the Rig- Veda, ib. ; subsequent con- 
version of the traditionary wars into myth- 
ical wars of gods and demons, ib. ; con- 
fusion in the application of the terms 
Daityas and Dovutas, ib. 
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Damayan^ the beautiful daughter of Bhfma, 
Baja of Vidarbha, 480 ; her love for Nala, 
ib* ; induced by the ewan with golden 
wings to think of no one but Nala, 481 ; 
her melancholy, ib. ; proclamation of her 
Swayamvara, in. ; assembling of the Bajas, 
ib. ; visited by Nala, 482 ; refuses to choose 
any husband but Nala, 483 ; Nala remon- 
strates, ib. ; her fidelity, ib. ; the day of 
the Swayamvara, ib. ; sue enters the Hall, 
ib. ; each of the four gods assumes the 
form of Nala, 484 ; her perplexity, ib. ; 
her prayer, ib. ; the gods grant her prayer 
end reveal themselves in their true forma, 
ib. ; she discovers Nala and gives him the 
garland, ih. ; Nala*B vow to her, ib. ; the 
marriage, 485 ; gives birth to a son and a 
daughter, ib. ; alarmed at the gambling 
match between Nala and Pushkara, 486; 
retires from the Hall, 487 ; summons tho 
charioteer, V&rshneya, and sends her chil- 
dren to her father’s house at Vidarbha, 
ib. ; departs with Nala into the jungle, 
ib, ; refuses to go to her father’s house* un- 
less Nala will accompany her, 488 ; aban- 
doned by Nala in the jungle, 489 ; her 
anguish, ib. ; the great serjjent, ib. ; the 
huntsman, ib. ; joins a caravan, 490 ; 
pleasant encampment, ih. ; terrible night 
attack of wild clejihants, ib. ; alarm of the 
merchants, ib. ; she cbeapcs, ib. ; her piti- 
ful apnearance in tho city of Chedi, ib. ; 
invited into tho nnlace by the mother of 
the Baja, ib. ; takes service under condi- 
tions, *401 ; becomes companion to the 
Princess Sununda, ib. ; her father Bhfma 
sends Brahmans in search for her, 492 ; 
discovered by Sudeva the Briihman, ib. ; 
identified by a mole as tho niece of the 
mother of the Raja of Chedi, 493 ; re- 
turns to her father’s house at Vidarbha, 
ib. ; her joy at seeing her childre n, ib. ; 
her anxiety for Nala, ib. ; her directions 
to the Brahmans sent in search of Nala, 
ib. ; suspects that she has found Nala, 
494; directs Sudeva to inform Baja Bitu- 
pnrna that she was about to celebrate a 
second Swayamvara, ih. ; recognizes the 
driving of Nala, 49() ; fails to recognize 
him as VAhukn, 497 ; sends her maid 
Kesinf to V iihuko, ib. ; sends for a portion 
of the meat which Nala had cooked, 499 ; 
sends her children to Nala, ib.; permitted 
to receive him in her own room, ib. ; the 
interview, ib. ; her fidelity testified by 
Vayu, 600 ; the reconciliation, ib. ; happy 
reign of Nala. 601. 

Dark Ages of Hindd history, 220 ; character 
of, ib. 

Dawn, the, personified. See Ushas, 

Deities, Vedic, 8 ; confusion in tlic personi- 
fications, ib. 

Devaki, daughter of Devaka, married to 
Vasudeva, 462 ; Baia Kansa threaUms to 
slay her on her wedding day, ib. ; Vasu- 
deva engages to deliver up her children 

* to Kansa, ib. ; birth of Bolarama, ib. ; 
birth of Krishna, 463. 

Dcvatds, their wars against the Daltyas, 


610 ; their priest Vrihaspatf, ib. ; opposi- 
tion between them and the I>ait 3 ras, 519 ; 
expression of the opposition in the Big- 
Veda, ib. ; subsequent conversion of the 
traditionary wars into mythical wars of 
gods and demons, ib. ; confusion in the 
application of the term, ib. 

Devayani, legends of, 608; character of, a 
contrast to that of Damayantf, ib. ; her 
father a type of the modem Brahman pre- 
ceptor, ib. ; the story to be referred to the 
Brahmanic age, 609 ; refusal of Kanju to 
man7'her,610 ; curses Kanju, 611 ; pushed 
into a well by Sarmishthd, 612 ; delivered 
from the well by Raja Yay&ti, ib. ; refuses 
to return to the city of the Daityas, 513 ; 
refuses to be comforted, ib. ; the Baja of 
the Daityas promises that Sarmishth& shall 
be her servant, 514 ; goes with Sarmislithd 
and her maidens to the well, 616 ; approach 
of Baja Yayati, ib. ; requests Yayati to 
marry her, 61 6 ; urges that he espoused 
her when he delivered her from the well, 
ib. ; the marriage, 517 ; departs with Ya- 
yati to his own city accompanied by Sar- 
mishtha, ib,; her wrath at hearing that 
Sarmislitha had given birth to a son, ib. ; 
discovers that Yayati is the father of Sar- 
inihhtha’s children, 618 ; returns to her 
father’s house, ib. ; review of the legends, 

619 ; opposition between the DevatSs, or 
Aryans, and the Daityas, or aborigines, 
il). ; friendship between the Brahman 
preceptors of tribes who were at enmity, 

620 ; mythic al detail representing tho Y"!!- 
da^as as cleseeiidants of Yayati and Sar- 
iniKhlh.i, ib. 

Dliarma, a personified virtue, the mythical 
fatbc’r of V udhishtliira, 71. 

Dliaumya, engage d to bo family priest to the 
I’andavas, 119; one of the sacred cooks 
at the Bajiisuya of Yudhishthira, 166; 
neeompanies the Pandavas in their exile, 
181 ; exeluims against Jayadratha for car- 
rying aw ay Draupadi w ithout having first 
eonciuercd her husbands, 201 ; assists in 
the burning of the dead upon the plain of 
Kurukshetra, 364 ; performs the inaugur- 
ation ceremonies for Baja Yudhishthira, 
370 ; squee/es milk out of the horse’s car 
at the performance of the Aswamedha, 
431 ; unmeaning allusions to his ajipcar- 
anco at the Asw amedha, 436. 

Dhrishta-dyumna, brother of Draupadf, con- 
ducts his sister into the area at her Swa 5 ’^- 
amvara, 120 ; proclaims the conditions 
of the Sw'ayamvnra, ib. ; recites the names 
and lineage of her suitors, ib. ; follows 
Draupadf after her Swayamvara to the 
house of the Pandavas and discovers that 
they are Kshutrijjras, 124 ; objects to the 
marriage of his sister to the five PAnda- 
vas, 126 ; objections overruled, ib. ; objects 
that the claim of Apuna as winner at the 
Swayamvara set aside the right of Yud- 
hishthira as elder brother, 134 ; appointed 
generalissimo of the Pdndavas, 277 : so- 
lemnly enthroned, ib. ; vows to slay Drona 
in revenge for the slaughter of his father 
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Drupada, 316 ; surori^eil by Aswotth&ma 
'whilst sleeping in the quarters of the P&n- 
davos and barbarously murdered, 3d0 ; 
his charioteer hastens to the Kaurova camp 
to inform the P&ndavas, 352. 

Dhritardshtra, the blind, birth^ of, 64 ; le 
gend of his early life, 63 ; set aside from the 
Haj on account of his blindness, ib. ; suc- 
ceeds to the throne on the retirement of 
Pandu, 64 ; marries Oandhari, 65 ; his 
sons known as the Kauravas, ib. ; kindly 
receives the widow and sons of his brother 
Pandu, ib. ; significance of his marriage, 
74 ; his monogan^y as opposed to the poly- 
gamy of his predecessors, 72 ; directs 
I>rona to prepare for a public exhibition 
of arms in behalf of the Kauravas and 
I’andavas, 86 ; his appearance at the ex- 
hibition, ib. ; appoints Yudhishthira to bo 
Y'uvaraja, 97 ; remonstrances of Duryod- 
hana, ib. ; offers to divide the administra- 
tion, but refuses to divide the lands, 98 ; 
persuaded by Duryodliana to send the 
Panda vas to the city of Varanavata, ib. ; 
sends the Pandavus to the country of 
Khandava-prastha, 139 ; prevailed on by 
Diiryodhana to invite the Pandaviis to a 
gambling match, 176 ; his sudden appear- 
ance in the gambling pavilion, 182 ; apo- 
logizes to Druupadf for the affronts put 
upon her, and bids her return with her 
husbands to Iiulra-prastba, ib. ; recalls 
the Ptindavas in consequence of the re- 
monstrances of Duryodhana, 183 ; his 
daughter Duhsala. married to Jayadratha, 
Kaja of Sindhu, 202 ; summons a Council 
to receive the envoy from tlie PAndavas, 
249; tries to appease Bhfshma and Kama, 
and declares in favour of peace, 251 ; sends 
his minister and charioteer Sunjayu on an 
embassy to the Pandavas, ib. ; his message 
to the Pandavas, 253 ; receives privately 
the replies sent by the Pandavas, 256 ; his 
anxious night conversation with Yidura, 
ib. ; summons a Council of tlie Kauravas 
to receive the messages sent by the PAn- 
davas through Sanjuya, ib. ; agreement 
impossible, ib.; remonstrates with Dur- 
yodhana on his proposal to i>ut Krishna 
in custody, 259 ; his reception of Krishna 
in the Council hall, 262 ; requests Krishna 
to counsel Duryodhana, 265 ; advised by 
Krishna to arrest Duryodhana and his 
three allies, 268 ; summons the RAni 
GAndhArf into tlie Council, ib. ; mythical 
character of the mission of Krishna, 271 ; 
affecting interview with Ki ' 5ina after the 
slaughter of his sons in the great war, 
342 ; proceeds with all the women of his 
household to the plain of Kurukshetra, 
354 ; interview with the three surviving 
wrarriors of the Kaurava armies, ib. ; at- 
tempts to reconcile him with the PAnda- 
vas, 359 ; mythical efforts of Krishna and 
VyAsa, ib. ; impossibility of a real recon- 
ciliation between parents and the mur- 
derers of their sons, ib. ; w ant of family 
sympathy on the part of the Brahmanical 
compilers, 360 ; his interview with the 


PAndaTas on the’ day after the war, ib. ; 
necessity for a feigned reconciliation, ib. ; 
his real feelings on the occasion, 360 ; nar- 
rative of the reconciliation, ib. ; the Pan- 
davas, accompanied by Krishna, come out 
to meet him, ib. ; prostrate themselves at 
his feet, 361 ; calls for Bhfma and receives 
his image instead, ib. ; crushes the imago 
to pieces in his wrath against the murderer 
of his sons, ib. ; repents the deed and 
w^ceps, ib. ; undeceived by Sanjaya, ib. ; 
embraces the five Pandavas in turn, ib. ; 
the reconciliation, ib. ; orders the funeral 
rites of the Kauravas to bo performed, 
364 ; narrative of the installation of Yud- 
hishthira as Kaja under the nominal 
sovereignty of himself as Maharaja, 368 ; 
Yudhishthira requests the BrAhmnns to 
accept his rule, 372 ; story of the exile and 
death of Dliriturashtra, 438 ; his bitter dis- 
]>utes w'ith Bhima, 439 ; he departs with 
the KAni GandhAri and Kunti to the 
jungle on the Ganges, ib. ; visit of the 
IMndavas, ib. ; Vy Asa the sage assembles 
the ghosts of all who were slain in the 
great war, ib. ; horrible death of the Ma- 
haraja and all his household in a jungle 
fire, 441. 

Dice. See Gambling. 

Dinajpur anciently a land of fable, 233. 

Draupadi, daughter of Kaja Drupada, im- 
portant story of her marriage with the 
fi\c Paimlavas, 115 ; her beauty, 118 ; the 
PAnduvas resolve to attend her Sway- 
ainvaro, ib ; eondueted into the urea by 
her brother Dhrishta-dyumna, 120 ; pre- 
vents Kama from engaging in the com- 
jietition, 121 ; iieknowlcdges Arjuna to bo 
visitor, 122 ; led away by Arjuna and his 
brethren, ib. ; postponement of the mar- 
riage, 123 ; distributes the jirovisions at 
supper in the place of Kimtf, ib. ; followed 
by her brother to the hut, 124; married 
to the five brothers in the order of their 
ages, 126 ; probable details of the real 
incident, 127 ; her self-possessed demean- 
our, 128 ; myth that in a former birth she 
prayed five times to Siva for a good hus- 
band, 133 ; her strange domestic life, 143, 
note , her interview with Arjuna after his 
exile, 152 ; reconeiled to SuhhudrA, ib. ; 
the wives of the PAndava.s jealous of her 
beauty, 177 ; staked by Yudhishthira at 
the gambling match at HastiiiApur, 180 ; 
Duryodhana send.s for her to sweep the 
rooms, ib. ; question of w’hether she was 
fairly lost, as Yudhishthira w^as a 8la\c 
when he staked her, ib. ; refuses to go to 
the pavilion, 181; dragged in by DuhsA- 
sana, ib. ; vainly appeals to Bhfshma and 
Drona, ib. ; tlie PAndnvas forbidden by 
Yudhishthira to interfere, 182 ; insulted 
by DuhsAsana and Duryodhana before 
all the assembly, ib. ; apologies of the 
Maharaja, 183 ; her terrible vow, 184 ; 
familiar with the idea that wives were 
occasionally lost or won at gambling 
matches, ib ; myth of DuhsAsana trying 
to strip her, but prevented by Krishna, 
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185, notei tensaticmal picture of her de- 
arture into exile, 186 ; visited by Jaya> 
ratha, Raja of Sindhu, in the absence of 
her husbands, 199 ; her conversation with 
the Chieftain sent b^ Jayadratha, ib. ; her 
proffered hospitalities, WO; her rage at 
the wicked proposals of Jayadratha, ib. ; 
her curses and threats, ib. ; she is carried 
off by main force, ib. ; abandoned by Ja> 

J adratha, who tries to escape from the 
’andavas, 201 ; her wrath at the clemency 
of Yudhishthira, ib. ; returns to tho hut 
with Yudhishthira, ib. ; orders the release 
of Jayadratha, 202 ; her appearance be- 
fore the R&nf of Vir&ta, 207 ; the Itanf 
objects to her beauty, 20S ; her story of 
her live Gandharvas, ib. ; engaged a.s a 
waiting-maid by the Rauf, ib. ; stipulates 
that she shall not be required to wash feet 
or eat the victuals which have been left 
by others, ib. ; tranquil life, ib. ; attracts 
the attention of Xi'chuka, 211 ; sent by the 
lldnf tO' bring a cup of wine from his 
house, ib. ; prays to the iSun for succour, 
ib ; affronted by Kfchaka, 212 ; e.scapes 
from the house and runs to the Couneil- 
hall, ib. ; rc])ukcd by Yudhishthira, ib. ; 
appeals in vain to the Rauf, ih. ; awakens 
Bhfma in the night and demands n*venge, 
213 ; bittorlv complains of the insults she 
has received from the Kauravas, Jaya- 
draths, and Kfchaka, ib. ; complains of 
the low ocounations of her husbands in 
the court of Itaja Virata, il) ; complains 
of her ])ositioii as the favourite raaid-serv- 
ant of tho Raja, 214 ; rebuked by Bhima, 
ib. ; her delight at the prospect of obtain- 
ing revenge, ib, ; Kfehuka jiaj'-s a second 
visit and threatens to carry her away, ib. ; 
his lavish offers, ib. ; engages to meet him 
at midnight in the music and dancing- 
room, 215 ; her ioy at his being slain by 
Bhfma, 210 ; tells the watchmen that he 
has hecu slain by the Gandharvas, il). ; 
brothers of Kfchaka prcpnr<‘ to burn her 
alive on his funeral pile, 217 ; her screams 
for succour, ib. ; Bhfina hastens to her 
rescue, ih. ; returns to the palace and 
causes great alarm, ib ; enters tho music 
and dancinjof-roomand manifests her anger 
gainst Arjuna, 218; led bj the dani.sels 
into the presenee of tho 11 auf, ib. ; their 
conversation, ib ; universal terror, 221 ; 
proposes that Arjuna should drive the 
chariot of Uttar against the Kauravas, 
ib. ; catches tho blood that fell from Yud- 
hishthira's nose, 224 ; mythical character 
of her personation as a maid-servant, 233 ; 
extraorainary arrangement of her hair in 
consequence of her vow, 236 ; question- 
able beauty, ib. ; alleged refinement of her | 
manners, ib. ; myth that the Sun god 
reserved her from the indignity of a kick, 
37 ; complains to Krishna of Yudhish- 
thira's undue love of peace, 257 ; comfort- 
ed by Krishna, ib. ; sleeping in the camp 
of the Kauravas on tho night when her 
five sons were slain by Aswatthama, 350 ; 
sent for by Yudhishthira, 353 ; decries the 


idea of her husbands ruling as Rfuas, ib. ; 
consoled by Yudhishthira and Krishna, 
ib. ; prays for revenge upon Aswatthima, 
ib. ; Yudhishthira represents to her that 
Aswatthama is the son of a Brahman, and 
that revenge must be left to Vishnu, ib. ; 
she persists in having an amulet belonging 
to Aswatthfima, ib. ; Arjuna deprives As- 
watthkma of the amulet and gives it to 

« Bhfma, who consoles Draupadf and piyes 
it her, upon which she transfers it to 
Y udhishthira, 354 ; her affecting inter- 
view with Kuntf, 363 ; consoled by Gand- 
hilri, ib. ; seated upon tho tiger's skin 
with Yudhishthira at his installation as 
Raja, 371 ; her conversation with the wives 
of Krishna respecting polygamy and poly- 
andry, 390 ; acknowledges the miraculous 
interference of Krishna in the gambling 
pavilion, ib. ; accompanies her husbands 
to the Himalaya mountains in the garb 
of a devotee, and dies, 454. 

Dream of Yndliishthira that the animals 
imi)lorcd him to leave the jungle, 198 ; 
portentous dreams of Raja Kansa, 472. 

Dromi, the Brahman preceptor of the Kau- 
ravas and 1’a.ndavas, his arrival at Has- 
tin.ipur, 75 ; educates the princes on 
condition that they afterwards fight the 
Raja of l^anchiila, ib. ; marries Kripa, the 
half-sister of Bhishma, ib. ; question of 
whether lie was a Brahman or a Kshatri- 
ya, 76 ; his son Aswatthama, 77 ; efforts 
of the Brahmanieal eoinpilcrs to represent 
him as a Br'ihnian who officiated as Puro- 
hita, or family priest, ih. ; more probably 
a Kshutriya, ib. ; absurd myth respecting 
his birth, 77, /lofe; interpretation of the 
myth, il). ; l<>gcnd of the son of the Bhfl 
Raja, 82 ; fioeking of sons of Rajas to 
Hastinapur to learn archery from ilrona, 
83 ; he refuses to teach the son of the Bhil 
Raja, ib. ; the Bhil sets up a clay image 
of Drona and learns archery by practising 
before the image, ih. ; Drona contemplates 
spoiling the BhQ’s archery, hut is restrained 
by his submission, 84 ; review of tho tra- 
dition, ib. ; requested by Maharaja Dhri- 
tar.ishtra to hold a ])ublic exhibition of 
arms, 86 ; appears at the exhibition with 
his son Asw'atlhama, 87 ; interferes in the 
club fighting between Duryodhana and 
Bhfma, ib. ; causes tho war against Dru- 
X)a(la, Raja of Puuchala, 95 ; significance 
of tho division of the Raj of PanchMa, 96 ; 
probably the brother of Drupada, ib. ; re- 
frains from interfering w'hen Draupadf is 
insulted in the gambling pavilion, 182 ; 
remonstrates with Duryodhana in the 
Council of Kauravas summoned to receive 
the ^embassy of Krishna, 265 ; frames six 
rules for ameliorating the horrors of the 
war, 283 ; excuses himself from fighting 
fur the Pandavos, 297 ; improbability of 
the story, 298; introduced to harmonize 
with the speech he is said to have delivered 
at Krishna's embassy, 299; narrative of 
his five days* command, 309 ; his election, 
ib.; first day of his command, ib.; his 
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efforts to take Tudhiskthira prisoner 
.frustrated by Krishna and Aijuna, 309; 
second day of his command, 310 ; nearly 
succeeds in taking Yudhishthira prisoner, 
ib. ; draws up the army of the Kauravas 
in the form of a spiders web, ib. ; fourth 
day of his command, 314; cuts off the 
heads of Vir&ta and Drupada, 316; 
Dhrishta-dyumna vows to slay him in 
revenue for the death of his father Dru- 
pada, ib. ; Bhima lights him until sunrise, 
817 ; fifth day of his command, ib.; com- 
bat with Dhrishta-dyumna, ib. ; is over- 
come by means of a lie, ib. ; I'cjoicings of 
the Pandavas and sorrow of the Kauravas, 
ib. ; vow of his sou Aswatthania to revenge 
his death, ib. ; review of his death, 320 ; 
mythical details, ib ; extraordinary ac- 
count of a lie inadvertently told by Viid- 
hishthiro, 321 ; dies in the character of a 
Brahman Yogi, 322; escape of his soul 
through his skull, ib. 

Diupadu, Haja of Panchala, his probable 
relationship to Drona, 7H, note; war 
against him, 95; defeats the Kauravas, 
but is defeated by the Pandavas, ib. ; di- 
vision of his territory, ib. ; significance of 
the legend respecting the division of his 
Kaj, 96; probably the brother of Drona, 
ib. ; geographical position of his Raj, ib. ; 
his humiliation at hi.s daughter being v<on 
by a Brahman, 121 ; learns from his son | 
that the supposed Urahmans arc Kshatri- j 
yas, ib. ; sends his Purohita as envoy to 
•the Pandavas and invites them to his ])a- 
lace, ib. ; his grand reception of the Pan- 
davas, 1^5 ; his joy at hearing their birth 
and lineage, ib. ; his daughter married to 
the five Pandavas, 126 ; becomes the lead- 
ing ally of the Piindavas after the thir- 
teenth year, 239 ; sends his own priest as 
envoy to the Kauravas, 215; story of the 1 
embassy, 219; slain and beheaded by 
Drona on the fourteenth day of the great 
war, 310; his son Dhri-shta-dyumna vows 
to revenge his death, ih. 

Dulisala, daughter of Maharaja Dhrita- 
rashtra, married to Jayadratlia, Raja of 
Sindhu, 202; story of, 4M ; her dead son 
miraculously restored to life by Krishna, 
ib. 

Duhsasana plots with his elder brother 
Duryodhana to dispossess the Pandavas 
of their Kaj, 17»5 ; drags Draupadi into 
the gambling pavilion by her hair, 181; 
insults her before the assembly, 182 ; 
danced for joy when Duryodhana won the 
Raj of the Pandavas, 183 ; Bhima vows to 
drink his blood, 184 ; myth of his trying 
to strip Draupadi, but prevented by Krish- 
na, 185, note; insultingly invites the Pan- 
davas to the sacrifice of Duryodhana, 196 ; 
mild answer of Yudhishthira and wrathful 
reply of Bhima, ib. ; warns Duryodhana 
in the Council of the Kauravas that unless 
he submits to the Pandavas the elders 
will deliver him up to Yudhishthira, 268 ; 
joins in the plot for seizing Krishna, 269 ; 
joins in the slaughter of Abhimanyu, 312; 
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his deadly conflict with Bhima, 327 ; Bhf- 
ma drinks his blood, 328. 

Durg^ temple of, 531. 

Durvasas, the sage, curses Sakuntalk, 47: 
his irascibility, 48 ; his visit to the house 
of the Raja of the Bhojas, 93 ; Kunti ap- 
pointed to wait upon him night and day, 
lb. ; dutiful service of Kunti, ib. ; he offers 
her a boon, ib.; teaches her a mantra 
which will bring any good to her, 94 ; vi- 
sits Dwaraka with two other Rishis, 443. 

Duryodhana, the eldest son of Dhrltarash- 
tra, attempts to take the life of Bhima, 
74 ; mythical character of the legend, ib. ; 
his jealousy of Arjuna, 75 ; his elub-fight- 
ing w ith Bhima at the exhibition of arms 
at llastinapur, 87 ; creates Kama a Raja, 
90 ; lcad.s him away, ib. ; rivalry with 
Yudhishthira for the post of Yuvaruja, 
97 ; his jealousy at the appointment of 
Yudhishthira, ib. ; remoustrates with 
Maharaja Dliritarashtra, ib. ; refuses the 
Maharaja's offer to divide the administra- 
tion, 98 ; stipulates for a division of the 
land which is refused, ib. ; persuades the 
Maharaja to send the Pandavas to the 
city of V arauavata, 99 ; his plot to bum 
the Pandavas at Varunavata, 101 ; story 
of his j(>alous wrath at the Rajusuya of 
Yudhi.sJithira, 172 ; his surprise at the 
marvels of Indra-prastha, ib. ; mistakes a 
square of crystal for real water, 173 ; ex- 
cites the mirth of the Pandavas, ib. ; strikes 
his head against a false door, il>. ; the story 
borrowed from the Korun, ib. ; plots with 
Duhsasana and Sakuni to di.sposscJ-s the 
I'anduvas of their new Raj, 175 ; proposals 
to invite the Pandavas to a gambling 
match, ib. ; prevails on his father Dhritur- 
a.shtra to send the invitation, 176; lays 
the stakes whilst his uncle Sakuni jdays 
the game, 178 ; wins Draupadf, 180 ; sends 
for her to sweep the rooms, ib. ; question 
of whetber she was really won, il). ; his 
servants fail to bring Draupadi, 181 ; his 
brother Duhsasana drugs her into the pa- 
vilion, ib. ; his outrage upon Draupadf, 
ib.; the Maharaja appears and commands 
the Pandavas to depart, 183 ; remonstrates 
with the Maharaja, ih. ; represents the 
unpardonable nature of the affront which 
had been put u|K>n the Pandavas, 186 ; 
story of his capture by the Gandharvas, 
194 ; his insolence, 195 ; rescued by the 
Pandavas, ib. ; his mortification, ib. ; liis 
resentment at being publicly rebuked by 
Bhfshma, ib. ; his jealous desire to per- 
form a Rajasuya sacrifice, 19G ; disqualified 
whilst the Maharaja and Y'udhishthira 
arc alive, ib. ; prepares to perform a Vuish- 
nava sacrifice, ib. ; the sacrifice, 197 ; di- 
verse opinions of his friends and enemies, 
ib. ; returns to liis palace in a great pro- 
cession, ib. ; congratulations of Kama, 
ib. ; review of the tradition, ib. ; agrees 
to a war against the Raja Virata, 219 ; 

. invades the southern quarter, 220 ; de- 
feated by Arjuna, 222 ; his efforts to win 
over Krishna to the side of the Kauravas, 
36 
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246 ; his arrogance in the palace of Krish- 
na, ib. ; remonstrates with Krishna for 
speaking to Axjuna first, 247 : elects to 
have Krishna’s army, ib, ; Balarama de- 
clines to join either side, ib. ; advised by 
Yidura to give a grand reception to 
Krishna in his capacity as ambassador, 
258 ; commences the preparations, ib. ; 
told by Vidura that the reception will be 
useless unless he is prepared to restore the 
five villages to the Pandavas, ib. ; aban- 
dons his preparations and proposes putting 
Krishna in custody, 259 ; remonstrances 
of the Mah^aja, ib. ; wrath of Bhishma, 
ib. ; refuses to go out with the others to 
receive Krishna, ib. ; his haughtiness to- 
wards Krishna, ib. ; ofiers a splendid en- 
tertainment to Krishna, which is refused, 
2G0 ; spurns the Council of Krishna, 2G5 ; 
exasperated by the remonstrances of 
Bhishma, ib. ; rcmonstranecs of Drona 
and Vidura, ib. ; further remonstrances 
of Bhishma, 266 ; his indignant speech to 
Kri^hna, 267 ; rebuked by Krishna, ib. ; 
warned by Buhsasana that unless ho 
submits to the Pundavas the elders will 
deliver him up to Yudhishthira, 268; ab- 
ruptly leaves the assembly, ih. ; Krishna 
advises his arrest, ib. ; the llanf Giind- 
hilri sends for him and rcinonslrates with 
him in the presence of the Council, ih. ; 
leaves the Council hall and plots with 
iSakuni, Buhsasana, and Kama to seixo 
lirishnu, 269; Krishna reveaLs himself to 
him as the Sui>remo Bbing, ib. ; holds a 
Council at liastinapur, 275 ; solemn cove- 
nant of the Chieftains on the side of the 
Kauruvus, ib. ; eutrenehes all his forces 
on the plain of Kurukshetra, ib. ; pots of 
snakes and scorpions, 276 ; proposes that 
Bhishma should be generalissimo, ib. ; 
dismisses llukmin on account of the ex- 
travagance of his pretensions, 278 ; sends 
a kinsman with a challenge to the Pan- 
davas, 2S0 ; language of the challenge, 
ib, ; replies of Krishna and Aijuna, 2S2; 
his son slain by Abhimanyu, 308 ; attacks 
Abhimunyu, who is rescued by Arjuua, 
ih. ; complains of the indificreiiccof Bhish- 
ana, 305; complains to liis Chieftains of 
his want of success, ib. ; proposes to Bhish- 
ma that he should retire, 306 ; approves 
of the plot for taking Yudhiskthira pri- 
soner, 310 ; reproaches Brona for not 
having succeeded, ib. ; his efforts to pro- 
tect ^yadratha, 314 ; reproaches Brona 
for not having murdered the Pundavas 
whilst they were sleeping, 316; requests 
Salya to arivo Karim’s chariot, 324 ; as- 
sures Salya of his respect and ranks him 
witli Krishna, 327 ; refuses the advice of 
Kripa to conclude a treaty with the Pan- 
davas, ib. ; utter defeat of the Kaura^'as, 
331 ; flies from the plain and conceals 
himself in a lake, ib. ; general search for 
Buryodhana, ib. ; discovered by the throe 
surviving Kaurava warriors and invited 
to renew the contest, 332 ; declines and 
recommends concealment, ib. ; Aswatth^- 


ma vainly remonstrates, ih. ; failure of the 
Pundavas to discover mm, ib. ; found out 
by Bhfma’s servants, ib.; Yudhishthira 
calls upon him to leave the lake, 333 ; he 
prays fur rest before renewing the contest, 
lb. ; offers the Kaj to the P&ndavas, that 
he may retire to tne desert, ib. ; refusal of 
Yudhishthira to obtain the Baj from him 
except by conquest, 334 ; offers to fight 
the Pundavas one at a time if they will’ 
fight fairly, ib. ; the conditions accepted, 
ib. ; stipulates to fight with the mace only, 
335; Yudhishthira agrees, ib. ; still re- 
mains in the lake, ib. ; taunted by Bhmia, 
ib. ; offers to fight on the morrow, ib. ; 
Bhima threatens to drag him out of the 
lake, ib. ; laughter of the followeis of the 
Pundavas, 336 ; his ghastly appearance, 
ib. ; Yudhishthira offers him arms and 
armour, ib. ; question of who should fight 
him, ib. ; Krishna suggests Bhima, ib. ; 
Bhima gladly assents, ib. ; Bhima and 
Buryodliana reproach on© another, 337 ; 
the buttle, 338 ; desperate struggle, ib. ; 
nearly kills lihima, 339 ; his thigh smashed 
by Bhima, ib. ; kicked by Bhima on the 
head, ib. ; Yudhishthira’s speech to him, 
ih. ; indignation of Balarama at Bhima’s 
foul blow, 340 ; recriminations between 
Buryodhana and Krishna, ib. ; refers to 
the goodness of his governmeut, 341 ; 
muniff'station of the divine approval of his 
conduct, ib. ; left wounded and alone on 
tlic plain of Kumkshetra, 347 ; visited by 
Abwatthainu, Kripa, and Kritavarman, 
ib. ; appoints Aswatthama to the chief 
command and directs him to bring the 
hejid of Bhima, ib. ; left by the tlirco 
W'urriors, 3 IS ; return of the three warriors 
after the revenge of Asw’atthronn, 351 ; 
deceived by Aswatthama, who passes oft* 
the heads of the sons of the Pundavas as 
the lieads of the fathers, ib. ; his temporary 
exultation, ib. ; takes the head of Bhima’s 
son and discovers the deception by crush- 
ing the skull, 352 ; reproaches Aswatthama 
for the murder of the innocent sons, ib. ; 
his death, ib. ; pleasure of gratified revenge 
us exhibited in his lust moments, 357 ; ac- 
customed in early days to trj" his strength 
upon an image of Bhima, 361, note; la- 
mentations of his mother Gandhdrf over 
his body, 364 ; his widow places his head 
upon her lap, ib. 

Bushy anta, story of his amour with Sakun- 
tala, 47 historical form of the tradition, 
48. 

Bwapara, a personification of the Bwapara 
age, 4^, note i Kati plots with him for 
the destruction of Nala, 486. 

B war aka, legend of its destruction, 443; 
wickedness and profknity of the people, 
ib. ; visit of the three great Bishis, ib.; 
trick played by the young men upon the 
Bishis, ib. ; threats of the Bi^is, 444 ; 
their departure, ib. ; Kxi^na issues a 
proclamation against wdne, ib,; fearfhl 
apparition, ib. ; great wind, ib. ; portent- 
ous increase of rats and owls, ib. ; ^vil 
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omens and general de^vity, 445 ; pro- 
clamation of Krifilina that the people 
shonld go and worship at Prabhasa, ib. ; 
apparition of a black woman, ib. ; jewels 
and weapons carried off by evil spirits, 
ib. ; the people permitted to drink wine 
nt the festir^ at Prabh^a, 446 ; general 
conviviality, ib. ; the tumult and mas- 
sacre, 447 ; Arjuna arrives at the city, 
449 ; funeral ceremonies of the slain, 450 ; 
the city overwhelmed by a cyclone, 451 ; 
review of the narrative, ib. j nature of the 
inundation, 453. 

Education by Bhishma of the three sons 
raised up to Vichitra-vfrya, 63; by 
Erona of the Kaurovas and Paiidavas, 75 ; 
practice in the use of the spear, club, bow, 
and sword, ib. ; taming liorsos, ib. ; astro- 
nomy, ib.; other pursuits, 76; Arjuna 
engaged as a eunuch by Raja Kirata to 
teach music and dancing, 207 ; young 
ladies taught reading and writing, 522. 

Ekachakru, city of, 110; identilied with 
Arrah, 114. 

Embassy, description of the mission of the 
family priest of Drupada to llastinapur, 
249 ; Council summoned to receive the 
envoy, ib.; the Brahman requests per- 
mission to repeat the words of the Pan- 
davas, ib. ; review of the tradition, 251 ; 
return embassy of Sanjaya to the Panda- 
vas, 252. 

Exhibition of arms, public, at llastinapur, 
85 ; resemblance to a tournament, ib. ; 
three varieties of, viz. * (1.) The exhibi- 
tion proper, ib ; (2.) The Sw'ayamvara, 
ib. ; (3.) Professional pugilism and wrest- 
ling, ib. ; narrative of the exhibition of 
arms at llastinapur, 86 ; space set apart 
on the great plain, ib. ; the galleries, ib. ; 
morning of the exhibition, ib. ; galleries 
adorned with Hogs and garlands, ib. ; the 
multitude, ib. ; blind Mahilvaja, ib. ; 
the chieftains and ladies, ib. ; the feats of 
arms, 87 ; wonderful exploits of Arjuna, 
88 ; sudden appearance of Kama, 89 ; his 
exploits, ib. ; pugilism and wrestling in 
the court of llaja Virata, 209. 

Fetische worship, connection of Krishna 
with, 460, 466. 

Fiction, Hindu, characteristics of, 105 ; popu- 
larity of, 106 ; historic value of, ib. ; in- 
terest to be divided between the stories 
and the audiences to whom they are re- 
lated, ib. ; action of the narrator in 
heightening the interest, 107 ; connected 
with the Bmma's combats with the-Asu- 
ras, ib. ; improbabilities of the story, 
109 ; to be referred to the Buddhist period, 
110 ; pathetic description of the family of 
a Brahman who were required to furnish 
a human victim to Vaka the Asura, 111 ; 
serio-comic preparations of Bhima for 
doing battle against Vaka, ib. ; disap- 
pointment and wrath of the Asura, 112 ; 
Bhfma rends Vaka asunder, ib. ; submis- 
sion of the subjects of Vaka, ib, ; painful 


realism of the narrative, 1 12 ; masterly 
stroke of genius in the introduction of tho 
Brahman’s infant son, 113; intense de- 
light of a Hindd audience at tho irritat- 
ing proceedings of Bhfma, ib. ; value of 
the twelve fictions connected with the 
loosening of the horse in the Aswamedha 
of Yudhishthira, 394 ; adventures of the 
horse — see Horse. 

Filial obedience of Kama towards his aged 
father, 90. 

Fire, god of, 9 — see Agni; horrible character 
of a conflagratiun in the jungle, 443. 

Funeral ceremonies, narrative of those per- 
formed for the slain in the great war, 
363 ; sad procession of the women to tho 
plain of Kurukshetra, 364 ; tho women bit 
by the dead bodies of their husbands, ib. ; 
lamentations of Gandharf over her son 
Euryodhana, ib. ; lamentations of tho 
Avidows, ib. ; performance of tho funeral 
rites for the slain, ib. ; collection of ma- 
terials for tUc burning, ib. ; dead bodies 
of tho Rajas recognized by their chariot- 
eers, 365 ; burning of the Rajas of tho 
first rank, ib. ; burning of tho remaining 
bodies, ib. ; bathing in tho Ganges and 
sprinkling of w ater, ib. ; death of tho 
chief wife of Kama, 3G0 ; review of tho 
narrative, ib. ; refers to an ante-Brah- 
manic period, ib ; no reference to Sati 
nor satisfactory allusion to tlio Brahmans, 
ib. 

Gambling, a h})c^i 1 vice of tho Hindils, 
175; Hindu traditions of its disastrous 
results, ib. ; S2)eciulities of Ilindi'i dice, 
ib. ; skill as well us chance brouglit into 
play, ib. ; ancient game of coupon with 
cubic dice, 176 ; modern game of pasha 
with oblong dice, ib, ; legend of the great 
gambling mutch at Hastinapur, ib. ; un- 
scrupulous skill of Sakuni, ib. ; Euryod- 
liana ])ro vails on his father Ehritaraslitru 
to invite the I'andavas to a match, ib. ; 
reluctance of Yudhishthira, 177 ; the Pan- 
davas arrive at llastinapur, ib. ; morning 
of the match, 178; the Panda vas proceed 
to the pavilion, ib. ; Sakuni challenges 
Yudhishthira to a game at dice, ib. ; 
Euryodhana lays the stakes whilst Sakuni 
plays, ib. ; picture of the gambling match, 
ib. ; losses of Yudhishtliira, 179 ; question, 
of whether Eraupadi was really lost, 180 ; 
insults committed upon Eraupadi before 
the Avholc assembly, 182 ; Bhima’ s fearful 
vow, ib. ; sudden appearance of the Ma- 
hilraja, ib. ; departure of the Pandavas, 
183 ; Pandavas recalled and play a second 
game, ib. ; exile of the IMndavas, ib. ; 
affecting character of the tradition, 184 ; 
its truthfulness to human nature as mani- 
fested by a primitive but high-spirited 
race, ib. ; wives not unfrcquoutly lost and 
won at Kshatriya gambling matches, ib, ; 
sensational character of the scene, 185 ; 
Yudhishthira engaged os teacher of dice- 

S laying to Raja Virata, 207 ; the Raja 
ashes the dice at his face, 224 ; ideas of 
fair play, 243 ; gambling match of Nala 
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ATid Pushkara, 486 ; not rep^arded as a 
vicO; 606; comparison of tho aamblmg 
mutch of Kola 'with that of ludhish* 
thira, ib. 

O&ndhrira, country, name of, still preserved 
in Kandahar, 71* 

Ofmdharf, daughter of the Raja of Ofind* 
hara, marries M aharaja Dhritar4shtra, 65 ; 
blindfolds herself on nearing that he was 
blind, ib. ; her sons named Kauravas, 
ib. ; significance of her marriage, 71 ; 
absurd myth respecting the birth of her 
sons, 72, note; summoned by tho Maha- 
raja to the t’ouncil of the Kauravas, 268; 
sends for Duryodhana and remonstrates 
"with him in the presence of tho Council, 
ib. ; affecting interview with Krishna 
after the shuightc'r of her sons in the great 
war, 842 ; Krishna consoles her by engag- 
ing that the Pandavas will prove more 
dutiful than the Kauravas, 343 ; her 
r(’])ly, ib. ; Krishna renews his promises, 
34 1 ; her affecting interview witli the 
1‘fmdavas, 362 ; Yudhishthiia’a excuses, 
ib. ; her resignation, ib. ; she reproaches 
Rhfma for having drank tlie blood of 
Duhs.'isana, ib. ; his denial, ib. ; kuhIs the 
Pfinduvas to their mother Kuntf, ib. ; 
piously consoles Draupadi, 36.3 ; accoin- 
jmnies the ssid procession of the women to 
the plain of K iirukshetra, 361 ; her la- 
mentations over her son Duryodhana, ib. ; 
departs with the Maharaja and Kunti to 
tho jungle on the Gangi's, 431) ; his death, 
441. 

Ganclharvas, their form of marriage, 48 ; slay 
the eldest son of Knja Santanu, 52, 64 ; 
rapture Duryodhana and Kama, 194 ; 
later conception of them as gliosts, 206 ; 
Draupndf represents her five hushands 
us Gnndharvas, 208 ; rumour that they 
had slain Kfchaka, 216 ; great eomraotion 
in the city of Virata, ib. ; llhfina mis- 
taken for one, 217 ; diflliculties regarding, 
22S; n Hill tribe 8ul)S(*quently converted 
into celestial lu'ings 228 

Oandfvn, the mythical bow of Arjiina, 26G, 
note. 

Ganges, river, said to have borne children 
to Raja Santanu, 60, note; bathing in, 
and sprinkling with water a jnirt of the 
funeral ceremony, 366 ; the locality of 
the retirenumt of the Maharaja, 439. 

Gnrura, a bird, the vehicle of Krishna as 
Vishnu, 412. 

Gautama, son of Gotama, the mythical 
father of Kripa and Kripfi, 78, note. 

Oayatri, the, 23 ; different translations of, ib., 
note. 

Generalissimo, election of, prior to a war, 

276 . 

Geographical identification, difficulties in 
the vva-y of, 62, note ; in the story of 
Raja VirAtu, 232. 

Ghosts, conception of the Gandharvas os, 
206 ; tho Pandavas set up a dead body 
in a place of burning to guard their w’ea- 
pons, 206 ; religious ideas connected with, 
226 ; belief in Uicir amours, 228 ; the re- 


ligious belief of the aborigines, 239. 

Gokula, encampment of the Yddavas there, 
461. 

Govarddhana mountain, worshipped by the 
Yddavas instead of Indra, 467 ; Indra 
sends down rain to wash away the country, 
ib. ; Krishna renders the mountain fiery 
hot, and raises it over the people like an 
umbrella, ib. 

Gurus, or ecclesiastical heads, correspond- 
ing to hereditary Bishops, 79 ; the heads 
of the sects, 80 ; their ecclesiastical visita- 
tions, ib. ; their spiritual powers, ib. ; 
their temporal po'w'ers, 81 ; their non- 
existence amongst the ancient Kshatriyas 
proved by the mythical character of tho 
traditions which refer to them, ib. ; their 
garbling of the Mahu BhA.rata, 82. 

Ilannman, tho monkey demigod, mythical 
son of Vayu, 190 ; his interview with his 
alleged brotlu'r Bhfma, ib. ; his super- 
natural shrinking and swelling, ib. 

Ilastin, son of Bh.irata, 47. 

Hastin.qmr, near the modern Delhi, the 
opening scene in the Maha Bharata, 42; 
significance of the site as an outpost of 
the Aryans, ib ; approximate description 
of, 43 ; tho city, ib. ; the palace, ib. ; 
the (^onncil hall, ib. ; the Raj, ib. ; coun- 
try to the south and east a land of fablo, 
66 ; scarcity of women at, 67, note ; ex- 
hibition of arms at, 86 ; mythical character 
of all legends refi'rring to localities at a 
distance, 100 ; triunij)hant entry of the 
Pandavas after the great war, 368 ; tri- 
umphant return of Arjuna with the horse 
in the Aswamedha of Yudhishthira, 416; 
Pnrfkshit, son of Arjuna, obtains the Raj, 
463 

IHdimba, the Asura, Bhima fights and slays 
him, lOS. 

Ilidiinbi, sister of Ilidimba, marries Bhfma, 
109 ; extraordinary honeymoon, ib. 

Iloina, displaced animal sacrifices, 159 ; 
offering of, at the installation of Raja 
Yudhishthira, 371 ; offering of, combined 
with the sacrifice of the horse, 426 ; in- 
troduced as a Brahmaiiical sacrifice, 427 ; 
performance of, 430 ; religious merit 
acquired by, 436. 

Horse, twelve adventures of, after the 
loosening in tho Aswamedha of Yud- 
hishthira, 396 ; first adventure . carried 
away by the son of a Raja by the counsel 
of one of his thousand wives, ib. ; restored 
through the mediation of Agni who had 
married the Raja’s daughter, ib. ; un- 
meaning character of the story, ib., note ; 
second adventure : legend of the dis- 
obedient wrife who was transformed to a 

! rock, 397 ; third adventure : legend of 
the Raja and the cauldron of boiling oil, 
399; recovery of the horse by Aijuna, 
400 ; fourth adventure; horse transformed 
into a mare, ib. ; mythical character of 
tho story, ib., note; fifth adventure: 
horse enters the country of the Amazons, 
ib. ; sixth adventure : horse, enters a 
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country where men» women, and animals 
grow upon trees, 402 ; men with blanket 
ears, 403 ; monsters, ib. ; human sacri- 
iicesy ib. ; seventh adventure: horse en- 
ters the country of Manipura, 404 ; eighth 
adventure : horse enters the city of liat- 
uapura, 412 ; ninth adventure : the horse 
enters the Raj of Chandrahasa. 413 ; 
tenth adventure : the horse enters the 
sea beyond the northern mountain, ib. ; 
eleventh adventure : the horse enters the 
Raj of Jayadratha, 414; twelfth adven- 
ture : triumphant return to llastinapur, 
416 ; review of the twelve adventures, 
417 ; locality of the adventure in Mun- 
nipore still pointed out by the Mun- 
niporees, 425 ; later adventures connrefed 
with Krishna, 426 ; narrative of the sac- 
rifice of — see Aswamedha. 

Horse, sacrifice of. See Aswamedha. 

Horses, taming, taught by Hroua, 75. 

Hot Season, warred against b)-^ the Raja of 
the Rain, 464 ; assembling of the clouds 
in battle array, 460 ; flight of the Hot 
Season, ib. 

Human sacrifices. See Naramedha. 

India, importance of its hi.story, 1 ; dis- 
tincUou between the liistory of liritish 
administration and the history of the 
Hindus, ib, ; difiiculties in the way of 
apprehending the latter, 2; the Maha 
Bharata and Ramayana indispensable to 
a knowledge of the Hindus, 3 ; Kuropean 
ignorance of the Hindus, ib , nofe ; in- 
fluence of the Mahil Bh.irata and Rania- 
yana upon the masses, 4 ; vast interval 
between the age in which the events 
occurred and the age in which they arc 
recorded, 5 , distinction between the 
Vedic and Brahinanic i)eriods, ib. 

Indra, conception of, as the god of rain, 8 ; 
characteristics of, 14 ; attributes of a 
human hero superadded to those of the 
god of the firmament, ib. ; frequently 
addressed in familiar terms, ib. ; par- 
tiality for strong drink, ib. ; hymned as 
the discoverer of the soma, 15 ; .spirit- 
ualized into a personilied idea of the 
firmament, ib. ; the hero of the Aryans 
and foe of the aborigines, ib. ; ehuructer 
of the Vedic hymns addres.sed to him, 
ib. ; invocations to him in his human 
capacity, ib. ; invocations to him as the 
Supreme Being, 16 ; myth of his being 
the father of Arjuna, 71 ; myth that the 
five Pandavas were five liidras, 131 ; the 
ally of the Nagas or serpents, 141; Ar- 
juna and Krishna fight against him, ib. ; 
interpolation of the myth, ib. ; appears to 
. Arjuna and directs him to propitiate the 
god Siva, 191 ; propitiated by the flesh of 
the horse at the Aswamedha of Y udhish- 
thira, 431 ; opposition of Krishna, 460 ; 
great feast at Vrindavana in honour of, 
467 ; Krishna counsels the Yddavas to 
transfer the worship of Indra to the 
Govarddhana mountain, 467 ; Indra in 
his wrath sends down rain to wash aw'ay 


the country, ib. ; frustrated by Krishna, 
ib. ; worships Krishna as the Supreme 
Lord, 468; informed by Narnda of tho 
Swayamvara of Hamayantf, 481 ; sets off 
for the Swayamvara, 482 ; renders Nala 
invisible, ib. ; laughs at tho wrath of 
Kali, 485. 

Indra-prastha, remains of tho ancient city 
of, between Delhi and tho Kutub, 111; 
flourishing Raj of the Pandavas, 154 ; 
descends to Yuyutsu, son of Dhritarashtru, 
453. 

Installation of Raja Yurlhishthira, 368; tri- 
umphant procession from the plain of 
Kurukshetra to the city of Hastinapur, 
ib. ; arrival of Yudhishthira at the palace, 
369 ; AVorsJiij) of the family gods, ib. ; dis- 
tribution of gifts to the Brahmans, ib. ; 
enthronement of tlie Raja facing the cast, 
370; ceremony performed by Dliaumya 
the Brahman, i(>. ; symliolical rites, ib. ; 
jots of waiter from the sacred risers, ib. ; 
ligli place prepared for sacrifice, 371 
Yudhishthira and Dranjiadi seated upon 
tho tiger’s skin, ib. ; oflering of tlie homa, 
ib. ; the flve purifying ai tides poured 
upon Yudhishthira and Draupaili, ib. ; 
pots of sacred watiT poured over the pair, 
ib. ; music sounded, ib. ; bards and eu- 
logists chaunt the prai.ses of Yudhish- 
tliira, ib. ; description of the umbrella 
and elianiara as ensigns of royalty, 372; 
doubtful authenticity of the details, 3/’l; 
apparent origin of the various eere- 
inouies, ib. ; description of the ceri'inonies 
j)erforinc‘d as given in the Agni I'uranu, 
375, 7iote, 

Isaiah, his deiuineiations of the ^Tosaic 
ritual, 158, ^lotc. 

Islands of the .sea, iuhuhiti'd by Daityas, 
401 ; story of the old Rishi who inhabited 
one, 413. 

Jambavat, tlie Bear, Krishna’s marriage to 
his daughter, 381 ; carries off the jeivel 
from Praseua, 476; gives his daughter to 
Krishna, ib. 

Janamejuyu, his .sacrifice of snakes, 10, 
note. 

Jurasundhn, Raja of Magadha, conquered by 
Bhhiiu, 162 ; mythical character of tlio 
legend, 161, note; makes war against 
Mathura, and is defcaU‘d by Krishna, 
475 ; marches an army of harhariuns 
against Mathura, ih. ; retreat of Krishna 
and the Yadavas to the city of Dwaruka, 
ib. 

Jayadratha, Raja of Sindliii, visits Draupadi 
in the ubseneo of her husbands, 199 ; falls 
in love w'ith her, ih. ; sends a Chieftain 
to inquire her name and lineage, ib. ; 
enters the hut, 200 ; his wicked pro- 
posals, ib. ; carries her away in his chariot 
by main force, 201 ; pursued by the Pan- 
davas, ib. ; abandons Draupadf and seeks 
to escape, ib. ; Yudhishthiru’s clemency, 
ib. ; Bhima drags him from his chariot 
and makes him a slave, 202 ; Draupadi 
orders his release, ib. ; review of the tra- 
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dition, 202 ; already married to Duheald, 
ib. ; prevents the F&ndavas from rescuing 
Abhimanyu from the spider's web, 312 ; 
Arjuna vows to slay him before sunset on 
the morrow, 313; cowardly attempts to 
withdraw from the field, ib. ; fierce strug- 
gle to reach him, 314 ; desperate conflict 
with Ariuna, 315; Aijuna cuts off his 
head beroro sunset, ib. ; adventure in his 
Kaj of the horse in the Aswamedha of 
Yudhishthira, 414; story of his widow 
DuhsalA., ib. ; his dead son miraculously 
restored to life by Krishna, ib. 

Jimdta proves his superiority in pugilism 
and wrestling in the court of Raja Virata, 
200 ; trouble of the Ilnja that none of 
his own wrestlers could overcome him, 
ib. ; great battle with Bhfmn, ib. ; Bhtma 
whirls him round by the legs and dashes 
him againstthc ground, ib. ; his death, ib. 

Jungle, ilhfma’s honeymoon in, 109 ; clear- 
ing of, hy Aryan colonists, 140; changes in 
the scenery, 189 ; occa.sional tempests, 
ih. ; humble character of a conflagration, 
442. 


Kali, the personification of the Kali age, 
485 ; his wrath at finding that Nala was 
chosen by Bnmayantf, ib. ; his threat, ib. ; 
not to^ he confounded with the goddess 
KAU, ib., 9to/r; plots with Dwapnra for 
the dcstriietion of Nala, 480 ; takes pos- 
session of Nala, ib. ; brings about a gam- 
Iding match between Nala and IHishkara, 
ib. ; tem])ts Nala to desert his wife in the 
jungle, 489. 

KAlidasa, his drama of “ Sakuntalu,” 48. 

Kiimpilya, the ciw of Raja l)ruj)ada, 119. 

Knnju, son of Vrihaspatf and pupil of 
Sukro, his love passages with Be\uy.ini, 
510 ; delivered by Sukra from the w'rath 
of thc^ Daityas, ib. ; refuses to marry 
Dcvayainf, 611 ; exchanges curses w'itli 
her, ib. 

Kansa, Raja of Mathura, deposed his father 
Ugrasena, 4(51 ; threatens to slay his 
cousin Devnki on her w’odding day, 402 ; 
Vasudeva ^ engage’s to deliver up her 
children, ib. ; his efforts to secure the 
infant Krishna, ib. ; seizes the supposed 
daughter of Dcvnkf w’ho escapes to 
heaven, 463 ; slaughters the worshippers 
of Vishnu and the male children, ib. ; 
Nanda and the cowherds bring tribute, 
ib. ; sends demons to slay Krishna, 461 ; 
performs a sacrifice to the god Siva in the 
city of Mathura, 469 ; orders the death of 
Krishna and Balaruma, 471 ; slaughter 
of his fighting men. ib. ; his restlessness, 
472 ; his portentous dreams, ib. ; orders 
his Ministers to prepare an arena for the 
exhibition of wrestlers, ib. ; assembly of 
the Raja and his people, ib. ; adventures 
of Krishna and Balaruma with his great 
elephant, 473 ; orders the slaughter of 
Krishna and Balaruma, and the arrest of 
Ugrasena, Vasudeva, and Devakf, 474; 
Krishna rises up and fights him, ib. ; his 


death, ib. ; his B^nfs perform the funeral 
rites for him, ib. 

Kanwa, the sage, the putative father of 
Sakuntalu, 47 • 

Kapila, city of, 117, noie. 

Kama, the son of a charioteer, his sudden 
appearance at the exhibition of arms at 
Hastinapur, 88; exultation of Duryod- 
hana and mortification of Arjuna, 89 ; 
challenges Aijuna to single combat, ib. ; 
mutual abuse, ib. ; Drona calls upon 
Aijuna to fight him, ib. ; Kripa inter- 
poses to prevent the battle, ib. ; created a 
Raja by Duryodhana, 90 ; appearance of 
his aged father, ib. ; his filial reverence, 
ib. ; Bhfma’s contemptuous language to- 
wards him, ih. ; combat prevented by the 
approach of night, ib. ; led away by 
Ilurj'odhana, ib. ; question respecting his 
birth, ib. ; his father not a charioteer but 
a carter, 92 ; question whether Duryod- 
hana really created him a Rfija, ib. ; 
leg(‘iid of liis being the son of Kunti by 
the Sun god, ib. ; floated as a babe to tho 
country of Anga, 94 ; brought up by a 
charioteer, ib. ; object of the myth, 95 ; 
associated with the later Rajas of Anga, 
ib. ; enters tho lists at the Sway am vara of 
Draupadf and strings the bow, .121 ; 
Draiipadf prevents his competing on 
account of tho lowmcss of his birth, ih. ; 
his appeal to the Sun, 121 ; captured by 
the Gandharvas, 191 ; congratulates Dur- 
yodhana on hi.s performance of a Vaish- 
nava sacrifice, 197 ; his vow to slay 
Arjuna, ib. ; remonstrates with Bhishma ^ 
for praising Arjuna in the Council of tho 
Kauravas, 250 ; his message to the Pdn- 
duvas, ib. ; threat of Bhishma that Ar- 
juna w ill conquer him, 251 ; interposition 
of the Maharaja, ib. ; plots w’ith Iluryod- 
liana to seize Krishna, 269 ; invited by 
Krishna to join the Pandavas, 270 ; re- 
fu«5es to desert Dnryodhana or to take a 
position where Arjuna would appear os 
his superior, ib. ; his parting with Krish- 
na, 271 ; Bhishma stipulates that he 
absent him.self from tho great Avar, 276 ; 
he agrees so long ns Bhishma is alive, ib. ; 
engages to slay the Pandavas if Bhishma 
Avill retire from the command, 306 ; his 
five days of command in the great w^ar, 

323 ; the election, ib. ; first day, ib. ; in- 
dccisiA'c struggle, ib. ; Kama engages to 
slay Arjuna, ib. ; second day of his com- 
mand, desires that Salya would drive his 
chariot, ib. ; sneers of Salj'a at his birth, 

324 ; driA-en by Salya against Arjuna, 

325 ; evil omens, ib. ; contention with 
Salya respecting the prowess of Aijuna, 
ib. ; refers to the depraved customs of 
the people of Madra, ib. ; charges the 
Pandavas, ib. ; attacks Yudhishthira in 
the absence of Aijuna, 326 ; reproaches 
Yudhishthira with the cowai^ce he had 
imbibed from Brahmans, ib. ; Aijuna 
goes forth to a final battle against him, 

328 ; the armies stop fighting and the 
gods descend from heaven, ib. ; his ad- 
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dress to his charioteer,«^28 ; the battle, 
ib. ; a wheel of his chariot sinks into the 
earth, ib. ; slain by Aijnna with a cres- 
cent’Shaped arrow, ib. ; review of the 
narrative of his command, 329 ; seven 
mythical circumstances connected with 
the battle, 330, nwte ; sorrovr of Arjuna 
and Yudhishthira at his death, *365; 
kindness of Yudhishthira towards his 
widows, children, and dependants, ib. ; 
death of his chief wife, 366. 

Kusi, the modem Benares, three daughters 
of the Raja carried off by Bhfshma, 62 ; 
their marriage to Vichitra-vfrya, 63 ; 
suspicious character of the story, 55 ; dis- 
tance from Ilastinapur, ib. ; name of, pro- 
bably interpolated, 56. 

Kaurava.s, sons of Mahilraja Ilhritarashtra, 
birth of, 65 ; absurd myth respecting their 
birth, 72, ?iote ; main incidents in tln ir 
early life, 73 ; narrative of their jealousies 
of the Pandavas, 74; their education, 75 ; 
defeated by Dru])ada, Raja of Panch.ila, 
96 ; increasing ill blood between them and 
the Pandavas, 97 ; their plot to bum the 
Pandavas at Varanavata, 101 ; their alarm 
at the marriage of the Pandavas with the 
daughter of Raja IJrupada, 127, 136 ; 
jealousy of their wives at the beauty of 
Draupadf, 177 ; tradition of their going 
out into the jungle to mark the cattle, 
but really to spy out the lMiidavu«5, 191 ; 
capture of Duryodhuna and Kama by 
the Gandharvas,J95 ; stipul.itiou as re- 
gards the thirteenth year of the exile (»f 
the Pandavas, 205 ; their proceedings 
during the thirteenth year of the exile, 
219; fail to discover the Pandavas, ih.; 
spies bring the news of the death of JCi'eh- 
aka, ih. ; approve the proposal of Susar- 
man to invade the Raj of Virata, 219; 
plan of campaign, ib. ; they discover Ar- 
juna and discuss whether the thirteenth 
year is really over, 222 ; defeated by Ar- 
juna, ib. ; authenticity of the campaigns 
of Duryodhaua and Susannan disproved, 
233 ; hold a great Council to receive the 
envoy from Raja Drui)ada, 219; pre- 
liminary message of the Pandavas, ih, ; 
their demand for the restoration of their 
Raj, 250 ; reply of Bhishma, ib. ; Kama’s 
wrathful remonstrances uith Bhishma for 
praising Arjuna, ib. ; Kama’s message to 
the Pandavas, ib. ; Bhishma threatens that 
Arjuna will conquer Kama, 251 ; intir- 
position of Maharaja Dhritarashtra, ib. ; 
embassy of Sanjaya to the Pandavas, 252 ; 
summoned to a Council to receive the re- 
turn messages brought by Sanjaya, 256 ; 
the elders counsel peace w’hilst the young 
men clamour for war, ib, ; mfssion of 
Krishna, 256 ; question as to the recep- 
tion of Krishna, 258 ; they all go out to 
meet him excepting Duryodhaua, 259 ; 
great Council at Hastinapurto discuss the 
mission of Krishna, 261 ; plot to seize 
Krishna, 269 ; mythical character of the 
mission of Krishna, 271 ; march to the 
plain of Kurukshetra, 274; separated from 


the Pdndavas by a lake, 277 ; interchange 
of challenges with the Pandavas, 279, 
280 ; repulsed on the third day of the war, 
305 ; Bhishma renews the battle, in which 
they are driven back by Arjuna, ib. ; 
disiieartencd at not conquering the Pfin- 
davas, ib. ; Drona on the second day of 
his command draws them up in the form 
of a spider’s web, 310 ; general outcry 
against the cowardly Chieftains who slew 
Abhimanyu, 312 ; reproach Arjuna for 
interfering in the combat between Bhuris- 
rava and Satyaki, 314 ; their grief on tho 
death of Jayadratha, 315 ; their sorrow on 
the death of Drona, 317 ; their grief at 
the death of Duhsiisana, 327 ; consternn- 
ti<m at the death of Kama, 328 ; their 
flight, 329 ; resolve to renew the battle on 
the morrow, ib. ; eighteenth and last day 
of the great war, 331 ; they abstain from 
single combats and charge only in com- 
panies, ib. ; their utter defeat, ib. ; their 
camp plundered by the IMndavas, 341 ; 
said to have ascended to the heaven of 
Indra because they died bgbting bravely, 
3‘>5 ; pa^'sionate desire of the survivors for 
revenge, ih. ; ghosts of the slain assem- 
bled from the river Ganges by Vyasa tho 
sage, 410; the widows drown themselves 
in the Ganges and rejoin their husbands, 
441. 

Kesinf, maid servant of Damayanti, sent to 
Nula, 497 ; her interview with Nala, ib. ; 
]»erceives his divine ])Owers, 498. 

Kbandava-prastha, country of, migration 
of the Pandavas to, 138 ; myth of the burn- 
ing of tlie forest of, 140; remains of tho 
ancient city of Indra-pruslha, 141 ; 
flourishing iLij of the I’anduvas, 151. 

Kicliaku, brother of the Rarif of Raja Vi- 
rata, liis commanding influence, 210; pre- 
vails with the Rani to send Draupadf to 
his house, 211; affronts Draupadf, 212 ; 
follows her to the (’ouncil hull, ib. ; Raja 
Virata refuses to interfere, ib. ; pays a 
second visit to the Ranf, 214 ; threatens 
to carry away Draupadf, ib. ; makes lavish 
offers to Draupadf, ib. ; Druujiadf en- 
gages to meet him at midnight in the 
music and dancing-room, 215; his im- 
patience, ib. ; procei'ds to tlic music and 
dancing-room and is seized by Bhfma, 
ib. ; the battle, ih. ; slain by Bhfma and 
rolled into a ball, 216; Draupadf spreads 
the report that he has been slain by tho 
Gandharvus, ib. ; his brothers prepare to 
bum Draupadf alive with his dead body, 
ib. ; Bhfma rescues her, 217 ; flight and 
death of the brethren, ib, ; story of, dis- 
connected from the iiiylhical references 
of the Pandavas, 226 ; review of, ib. ; his 
character, 229 ; poetic Justice in his 
slaughter, 2*30. *• 

Kripa, an adopted son of Raja Santanu, 
represented as the son of Gautama, 78, 
note ; rebukes Kama, 89 ; advises Dur- 
yodhana to conclude a treaty with the Pdn- 
davas, 329 ; with Aswatthama and Krita- 
Torman, the only surviving warriors of tho 
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Kauraya armies, 331 ; the three visit the 
wounded Duiyodhana on the plain of 
Kurukshetra, 347 ; remonstrates with 
Aswatth&ma on his design to break at 
night into the camp of the Pandavas, 348; 
follows Aswatthilma to the camp oi the 
Pandavas, 349 ; guards the gateway with 
Kritavarman whiPt Aswatth&ma goes in- 
side, ib. ; return of the three warriors to 
Duryodhana, 351 ; their flight, 352. 

Krip4, wife of Drona, 76 ; represented as 
the daughter of Gautama the Xii4hman, 
78, note, 

Krishna, object of the Brahmanical com- 
pilers of the Maha Bhriruta to promulgate 
his worship, and to connect his history 
with that of the house of Bharata, 07 ; 
contrast between the liistorical traditions 
of Krishna and the mythical fables re- 
specting Vyasa, ib. ; garbling of the tra- 
ditions, 68, note ; his mediation in behalf 
of the Pandavas at the Sway am vara of 
Braupadi, 122 ; its mythical character, 
135 ; myth of his hunting with Arjuna in 
the forest of Khandava-prastha, 110; ap- 
pearance of the god Agni, who desires to 
devour the forest, ib ; fights against 
Indra, 141 ; interpretation of the myth, 
ib. ; receives Arjuna with great rejoieings 
nt Bw.lraka, 150 ; gives a great feast on 
the llaivatuka mountain, ib. ; perceives 
that Arjuna has fallen in love with his 
sister SubhadrA., and promises to give her 
in marriage, ib. ; suggests an elop<*ment, 
151 ; 'wrath of his brother Balarama, ib.; 
remonstrates with Balarama, ib. ; the 
marriage, 152 ; legend proved to he a fic- 
tion intended to cover his own criminal in- 
timacy with his sister, 153 ; counsels 
Yudhishthira as regards the Kajasijj*a, 
102; mythical conquest of his ancient 
enemy JarAsandha, ilaja of Mngadha, ib, ; 
mythical character of the story, 101 ; 
signifleance of the assertion that he washed 
the feet of the Brahmans, KJO, 109; re- 
ceives the argha, 170 ; wrath of Sisupala, 
ib. ; cuts off the head of Sisupala with his 
chakra, ib. ; sa^es the Kajusiha, ib. ; con- 
formity of the incident with llie tradi- 
tions of the Y'Adavas, and not with those 
of the house of Bharata, 171 ; presenta- 
tion of the argha referred to the Bud- 
dhist period, ib. ; reason why the YAdava 
tradition of the death of Sisupala is 
grafted on to the Kshatriya tradition, 
lb. ; the legend a religious myth repre- 
senting the opposition of V ishnu to Siva, 
172; the chakra an emblem of divine 
wrath of Vishnu, ib. ; myth of his mira- 
culously preventing DuhsAsana from 
stripping Draupadf in the gambling booth,. 
185, notei questionable cmaractcr of his 
subsequent association with the PAndavas, 
241 ; nis speech at the Great Council, 
242 ; speech of his kinsman Satyakf, 243 ; 
his second speech, 245 ; mythical charac- 
ter of the details which associate him 
with the PAndavas, 246 ; mythical efforts 
of Buryodhana and Arjuna to win over 


Krishna to their respective sides, ib. ; ex- 
cuses himself to Duryodhana for speaking 
to Aijuna first, 247 ; promises to drive the 
chariot of Aijuna in the forthcoming war, 
248 ; improbability of the legend, but re- 
ligious si^iflcance of the myth, ib. ; bis 
reply to trie message sent by the Maba- 
rma through Sanjaya to the Pandavas, 
2o4 ; his mission to the Kauravas, 256 ; 
legend of the mission, 257 ; Yudhishthira 
applies to him for counsel, ib. ; offers to 
go as ambassador to HostinApur, 257 ; 
comforts Draupadf, ib. ; bathes and wor- 
ships the sun and fire, ib. ; proceeds to 
HttstinApur, 258 ; sends on messengers to 
announce his arrival, ib. ; Vidura coun- 
sels Duryodhana to give him a grand re- 
ception, ib. ; great preparations com- 
meiiecd by Duryodhana, ib. ; Duryodhana 
resolves to put him into custody, 259 ; re- 
monstrances of the MahAraja, ib. ; enters 
the city and is received by all the Kau- 
ravas excepting Duryodhana, ib. ; haughti- 
ness of Duryodhana towards him, ib. ; 
resides in the house of VidPhra where 
Kuntf is dwelling, ib. ; afiectiiig inter- 
view with Kuntf, ib. ; comforts her with 
the assurance that her sons will conquer, 
2G0 ; visits Duryodhana, ib. ; refuses to 
partake of the entertainment prepared by 
Duryotlhana, ib. ; declares that there can 
be no friend.ship betw'oen them unless 
Duryodhana comes to terms ■w’ith the 
I'Andavas, ‘200; returns to the house of 
Vidura and di*clines all other invitations, 
261 , explains to Vidura the reason of his 
coming to irastinApur, ib. ; reverence 
paid to him by the jicoplc of ilustinupur, 
ib. ; proceeds to the great Council of the 
Kauravas, 202 ; his reception by the 
Maharaja and Bhfshma, ib. ; his speech 
before the Council, ib. ; re])ly of the 
MahAraja that he had better advise Dur- 
yodhanu, 205 ; his advice to Duryodhana, 
ih. ; Duryodhima’s indignant speech to 
him, 267 ; he rebukes Duryodhana, ib. ; 
advises the Maharaja to arrest Duryod- 
hana and his three allies, 268 ; reveals 
himself as the Sujiremc Being, 269 ; re- 
assumes his humanity and takes his leave 
of the MahAraja, ib. ; returns to the house 
of Vidura and takes leave of Kuntf, ib ; 
invites Kama to join the Pandavas, 270 ; 
his parting wdth Kama, 271 ; returns to 
the Pandavas and desires them to prepare 
for war upon the plain of Kurukshetra, 
271 ; legend of the embassy to be treated 
as a myth, ib. ; marked difference betw'cen 
Kri.shna us a hero and as an incarnation 
of the Supreme Being, 272 ; suspicious 
character of the legend as a representa- 
tion of the actual relations between the 
Kauravas and Pandavas, ib. ; proceedings 
of the alleged embassy irreconcilable with 
the myth that Krishna made over his 
army to Duryodhana, ib. ; turbulent 
character of the Council at HastinApur 
indicative that the myth belongs to the 
Krishna group of legends, ib. ; legend of 
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the humiliation of hir brother-in-law 
Kukmin, 279 ; his mythical reply to the 
challenge sent by Duryodhana, 282 ; his 
mythicu dialogue with Arjuna known as 
the Bhagavat-Gitfi, 293 ; his mythical 
dialogue with Yudhishthira on the first 
day of the war, 301 ; assists Arjuna in 
protecting Yudhishthira against Drona, 
309 ; consoles Arjuna after the slaughter 
of his son, Abhimanyu, 312 ; comforts 
Subhadrd and Uttara, the mother and 
wife of Abhimanyu, 313 ; his touching 
attendance upon Arjuna throughout the 
night, ib. ; orders his chariot at early 
morn to drive Arjuna against Jayadratha, 
ib. ; suggests the lie told by Yudhish- 
thira to Drona, 321 ; suggests a prevari- 
cation, ib. ; reproves Arjuna for drawing 
his sword against his elder brother, 327 ; 
cftects a reconciliation, ib. ; advises 
Bhima to provoke Duryodhana to leave 
the lake, 333 ; suggests that Bhirna should 
fight Duryodhana, 33(> ; advises Bhfnuito 
commit foul play, 338 ; prevents Bala- 
rama from punisiiiiig the Pandavus for 
Bhimu’s foul blow, 340 ; defends and 
excuses Bhima, ib. ; goes with the l*an- 
davas to see Duryodhana, ib. ; recrimina- 
tions >vith Duryodhana, 341 ; consoles the 
Panda vas and proclaims Yudhishthira 
Baja, ib. ; requested by Yudhi.shthira to 
proceed to Hastinapurand e.\cuse the pro- 
ceedings of himself and brethren to the 
Maharaja, 342 ; reaches II ustlnapur in the 
first quarter of the night, ib. ; his inter- 
view w'ith the blind Maharaja, ib. ; his 
alfecting interview with the R'lni G.md- 
hari, ib. ; consoles Gandhari by (Ugagiiig 
that the l*andavas should prove more 
dutiful than tlie Kauravas, 343; her reply, 
ib. ; he renews his promises, 34 1 ; returns 
to the quarters of the Pandavus in the 
camp of the Kauravas, ib. ; review of the 
narrative of the mythical references to 
him, ib. ; his extraordinary counsel that 
Bhima should strike a foul blow, ib. ; 
deaths of tlic throe heroes of the Kauravas 
ascribed to his immoral interlerenee, ib. ; 
reproached by Duryodhana, 345 ; origin 
of the myth, ib. ; appears in his mission 
to Hustinapur in the character of a con- 
soler, ib. ; consoles Yudhishthira after the 
revenge of Asw'utthama in the camp of 
the IMndavas, 352; consoles Draupadf, 
353; mythical character of his efforts to 
reconcile the Maharaja w’ith the Pan- 
davos, 359 ; presents the Maharaja with 
the image of Bhfma instead of Bhfma 
himself, 301; advises Yudhishthira to 
perform an Aswamedha to cast aside his 
melancholy, 382 ; his sudden appearance 
at the gate of the palace, 383 ; brought 
in to the Pandavas, ib. ; his jealousy that 
Aijuna was not chosen to bring away the 
horse, 384 ; objects to Bhima’s fondness 
for eating and marriage to an Asum wife, 
ib. ; Bhima retorts that. Krishna’s 
stomach contains the universe, ib. ; re- 
ference to his marriage to the daughter of 


a Bear, ib. ; mollified, ib. ; returns to 
Dw&rakd until the night of the loosening 
of the horse, 385 ; trick played bj*^ him 
upon Bhima, 386 ; feast spread out for his 
meal, ib. ; tantalizing of Bhima, ib. ; 
sets out for Hastinapur, ib. ; his 
motley camp, ib. ; merriment of the 
crow'd, ib. ; declaration of a gay woman 
that by beholding him her sins >vere for- 
given her, 386 ; application of a flower- 
girl, 387 ; his benevolent reply, ib, ; ap- 
plication of a milk-woman, ib. ; Bhima 
complains to him of the troublesome con- 
duct of the women, ib. ; he appoints 
Bhima to be General Superintendent of 
the women, ib. ; jesting conversation with 
Bhima, ib. ; approach Mathura, 388 ; 
])eople of ISlathura come out and meet 
him with presents, ib. ; remind liim of his 
boyhood amongst the cattle at Vrinda- 
vanu, ib. ; his presents to the women, ib. ; 
encamps on the bank of the JummX, ib. ; 
proceeds in advance to llu.stinu]>ur, ib ; 
a Brahman pioclaiins the merit of be- 
holding him, ib. ; the Brahmans beseech 
him to forgive their sins, 389 ; his reply, 
ib. ; praised by a culf>gist, ib. ; Brahmans 

E to him, ib. ; daneing girls jierforni 
re him, ib, ; pious speeches and w on- 
derful performances of one of the dancing 
girls, ib. ; praises the dancing girls, ib. ; 
enters the city of ilastinajiur, ib. ; visits 
the Maharaja and Uuni, ib. ; his ladies 
received by the ladies of the IMiulavas, 
3J)() ; Draupadf acknowledges his mira- 
culous interference in the gambling pavi- 
lion, ib. ; large interpolations in the 
narrative of tlie Aswamedha referring to 
him, 391 ; contradictory features in his 
nature us a man of pleasiin* and an incar- 
nation of the Su])reme Being, ib. ; absurd 
attempt to harmonize the two opposite 
conceptions, 392 ; his practical jest with 
Bhima, ib. ; mixture of jesting and piety, 
ib ; Sesha-naga. the great serpent, desires 
to win the favour of Krishna by sending 
the life-restoring jcw'-el to Arjuna, 411; 
proceeds to Manipura riding on Garura, 
412; absurd myths in connection with, 
412, note; miraculously restores to life 
the dead son of Jayadratha and DuKsalu, 
414; returns to Hastinapur, 415; sees 
Yudhishthira clad in a deerskin and hold- 
ing a deer’s horn, ib. ; relates the victories 
of Arjuna, ib. ; consoles his sister Su- 
bhadra, ib. ; questioned by his wives, ib. ; 
advises Yudhishthira respecting the As- 
wamedha, 416 ; dubious character of the 
miracle of his restoring a dead man to life, 
426; congratulates Yudhishthira on tlie 
success of his Aswamedha, 431 ; gifts 
presented to his family by Yudhishthira, 
lb. ; his proclamation at Dwurak5, against 
wine, 444 ; his iiroclamation that the 
people should go and worship at Frab- 
nasa, 445 ; disappearance of his ensij^s, 
446 ; permits the people to drink wine, 
ib. ; upholds Satyaki in insulting Krita- 
varman, 447 ; horrible tumult and mas- 
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sacrc, 447; goes out to Balarama, 448.; 
sends his charioteer to Hastindpur, ib. ; 
proceeds to Dwarakd, ib. ; returns to 
BalarAma and finds him dead, 449 ; slain 
by a hunter, ib. ; terrible lamentations of 
his widows, ib. ; five of his widows bum 
themselves, 4d0 ; Krishna, legends respect- 
ing, their important character, 458 ; their 
significance, historical and religious, ib. ; 
historical character of Krishna as a hero, 
ib. ; account of the Yfi.davas, 458; im- 
robability of any intimate relations 
etween the Yfidavas and Pandavas, 459 ; 
ersonal character of Krishna, ib. ; a cow- 
erd famous for his pranks and amours, 
4G0 ; takes a part in a popular movement 
against Kaja Kansa and slays tlie tyrant, 
ib. ; subsequent efforts to ennoble the 
birth of Krishna, ib. ; religious character 
of Krishna, ib. ; implied opposition of 
Krishna both to Siva and Indra, ib. ; 
connection of Krishna with fetischo uor- 
ship and Buddhism, ib. ; seven legends 
connected with the early life of Krishna, 
401 : (1.) Legend of the birth of Krishna, 
ib. ; he is carried across the Jumna in a 
basket, 408 ; miraculous lowering of the 
waters, ib. ; protected hy the great snake 
Seshu-ndga, ib. ; changed for the infant 
daughter of Kanda and Yasoda, ib. ; 
demons sent by Kansa to slay him, 401 ; 
(2.) Infaney and boyhood of Krishna, ib.; 
childish gambols with his brother Bala- 
rrima, ib. ; Yasoda, mother of Krishna, 
secs the three worlds in his mouth, ib. ; 
Krishna’s pranks with his mother’s cliurn, 
405 ; pulls down two trees, ib ; sti‘als 
butter at Vrindavana, ib. ; kills many 
demons, ib. ; plays the flute in the pas- 
tures, 400 ; confusion of the damsels of 
Vrindavana, ib. ; hides the clothes of the 
damsels whilst they arc bathing in the 
Jumna, ib. ; (3.) Krishna’s opposition to 
the worship of Indra, ib. ; counsels the 
Yiidavas to transfer their worship from 
Indra to the Uovarddh ana mountain, ib. ; 
the Yadavas "Worship the mountain, 407 ; 
Krishna a^ijienrs in a second form as the 
genius of the mountain, ib ; renders the 
mountain fiery hot, and raises it over the 
eople like an umbrella, ib, ; worshipped 
y Indra as the Supreme Lord, 408; (4.) 
Love ad vent ure.s of Krishna, ib. ; dances 
with all the women of Vrindavana on the 
night ot the full moon, ib. ; disappears 
with his favourite lladhika, ib. ; sorrow 
of the women, ib. ; finding of the mirror, 
469 ; abandons lladhika, ib. ; returns to 
the women, ib. ; multiplies himself into 
as many Krishnas as there are w omen, 
ib.; dances the circular dance, ib. ; sports 
on the river Jumna, ib. ; (5.) Krishna’s 
adventures in Mathur^, ib. ; goes with 
Balar&ma to the city of Muthurd, 470 ; 
adventure witli the washerman of Raja 
Kansa, ib. ; forgives the sins of a tailor, 
470 ; straightens the humpback Kubja 
and renders her young and beautiful, ib.; 
accepts the offer of Kubja, ib. ; breaks the 


bow of Siva, 471 ; slays the warders of the 
bow, ib. ; his death ordered by Kansa, 
ib. ; slaughters the fighting men of Kansa, 
ib. ; warned by Nan&, ib. ,* (6.) Krishna’s 
contest with Kansa, 472 ,* Kansa prepares 
an arena for the exhibition of wrestlers, 
ib. ; Krishna and Balar&ma approach the 
arena disguised as jugglers, ib. ; their ad- 
ventures with the great elephant, 473; 
kills the great elephant, ib. ; different 
ideas of the people and gods respecting, 
ib. ; ch^lengcd by the wrestlers, ib. ; 
Krishna’s reply, 474 ; slaughter of the 
wrestlers, 474 ; Krishna slaughters Raja 
Kansa, ib. ; releases Vnsudeva and De- 
vaki, and restores Ugrnsona to the throne, 
475 ; defeats Jarasandha, Raja of Ma- 
gadhrl, ib. ; retires before an army of bar- 
barians to the city of Dwaraka, ib. ; 
(7.) Krishna’s life at Dwaraka, ib.; carries 
ofl'Rukminf, the daughter of the Raja of 
Vidarbha, ib. ; suspected of stealing a 
gem which he subsequently recovers from 
Jamba vat, 47G ; marries Jamhavati, 
ib. ; marries Satyabh^ima, the daugh- 
ter of Satr.'ijit, ib. ; revenges the 
death of Satrajit, ib. ; his love of women, 
ih. ; review of the foregoing legends, ib. ; 
difference in flie character of the tradi- 
tions of the early life of Krishna, and of 
those which arc interw'oven with the 
story of the great w'ar, 477 ; question of 
his deification to be discussed hereafter, 
ib. 

Kritavarman, one of the three surviving 
Kaurava warriors at the end of the great 
W'ar, 881 ; tlie three visit the w'ounded 
Duryodhana on the plain of Kurukshetra, 
817; follow s As watthama to the camp of 
tlic IVindavas, 849 ; guards the gateway 
with Kripa whilst Asw’atth.ima goes 
inside, ib. ; return of the three warriors 
to Duryodhana, 851 ; their flight, 852 ; 
insulted by Satyaki at Prabhasa for aid- 
ing in the revenge of Aswatthama, 447 ; 
slain by S.ityaki, ib. 

Ksluitriyas, distinguished by the thread and 
the title of tw'ice born, 82 ; their origin, 
31 ; animal sacrifices, ib. ; character- 
istics of, 80 ; traditions aud institutions 
exhibited in the Ejiics, 37 ; early superi- 
ority over tlie Brahmans, 49 ; their ab- 
duction of women sanctioned by Brah- 
manical hnv as Raksliasa marriages, 57 ; 
their custom of raising up heirs to a 
deceased Raja compared wdth the story of 
Ruth, 02 ; marriages "with the Asuras, 
110 ; their wrath at being beaten by a 
Brahman, 122 ; causes of their disdain 
of Brahmans, 129 ; primitive character of 
their ancient Councils, 136 ; their con- 
ception of sacrifice^ 155 ; obligation to 
obey the Maharaja and accept all chal- 
lenges, 177; law against the abduction of 
a W’oman without first conquering her 
husband, 202 ; bound not to beg for 
what they can acquire by force of arms, 
243. 

Kubja, a hump-backed woman, her pious 
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address to Krishna, 470 ; Ktlshna straight- 
ens her and renders her young and beau- 
tiful, ib. ; offers himself to Krishna and is 
accepted, ib. 

Kunti, wife of Raja Pandu, 63 ; disputes 

* with Mddrf upon the honour of becoming 
Sati, 64 ; retxirns to Hastinapur with the 
Pandavas after the death of Pandu, 65 ; 
said to have been the daughter of Kuntf- 
bhoja, Raia of the Bbojos, 66 ; suspicious 
statement that she chose Pandu at her 
Swayamvara, ib. ; myth that she was the 
daughter of Sura, grandfather of Krishna, 
ib. ; origin of the myth, ib. ; difficulties 
as regards her birth, 68 ; said to have 
borne three sons to Dharma, VAyii, and 
Indra, 71 ; legend of her being the mother 
of Kama, 92 ; early life in the house of 
the Raja of the Bhojas, 93; visit of Dur- 
vasa the sage, ib. ; appointed to wait 
upon Dnrvasa day and night, ib. ; her 
dutiful service to the Brahman, ib, ; Dur- 
Vclsa offers her a boon, ib. ; teaches her a 
mantra, ib. ; she repeats the mantra and 
is visited by the Sun god, 94; birth of 
Kama, ib. ; the babe floated upon a chest 
to the country of Anga, ib. ; review of 
the myth, ib. ; gives a feast to the poor 
at Varanavata, 102; divides the victuals 
amongst her sons at the evening meal, 
110 ; left in charge of the family prie.st 
Dhaumya during the absence of her son.s 
at the Swayamvara of Draupadi, IIS; 
desires her sons to share tlic acquisition 
won by Arjuna, 123; fears the conse- 
quences of her words, ib. ; makes over to 
llraupadf the duty of distributing the 
victuals at supp<‘r, ih. ; Ilrahnianical per- 
version of her words, 131 ; natural inter- 
pretatum that she directed her sons to 
share Draupadi amongst them confimied 
hy the sequel of the tradition, ib, ; her 
affectionate greeting with Subhadra, wife 
of Arjuna, 152; remains at Hastinapur 
during the thirteen years’ exile of her 
son's, 181; her affecting interview with 
Krishna at his mis.sion to Hastinapur, 
259 ; comforted by Krishna with the as- 
surance that her sous will conquer, 260; 
Krishna takes leave of her, 270; her 
spirited message to her sons, ib. ; her 
meeting with her sons after the great 
war, 362 ; her joy as they lay their heads 
at her feet, 363 ; her affecting meeting 
with Draupadf, ib. ; arrives at Manipura 
mounted upon Garura, 412 ; departs with 
the Maharaja and Gandhan to the jungle 
on the Ganges, 439 ; her death, 441. 

Kuru. son of Hastin, 48. 

Kurukshetra, plain of, 274 ; identified with 
the field of Paniput to the north-west of 
the modem city of Delhi, 274, note; the 
camps of the ICauravas and Pandavas 
separated by a lake, 277 ; lit up by 
torches during a night battle, 316 ; Bala- 
T&ma recommends Duryodhana and Bhf- 
ma to fight in the middle of the plain, 
337 ; appearance of the plain on the 
evening of the last day of the war, 355 ; 


’ sad procession of the women, 364 ; tri- 
umphant procession of the Pandavas, 
369. 

Kuvera,*god of wealth, gardens of, 191. 

Madra, country of, situated on the southern 
slope of .'the Himalayas, 67 ; the ancient 
name of Bhutari, ib. ; barbarous customs 
of the people, 68, 325. 

MMrf, vrife of Raja Pandu, 63; bums her- 
self !with his dead body, 69 ; the sister 

of the Raja of Madra, 67 ; difficulties as 
regards her birth, 68 ; similarity of her 
Sati to the Thracian custom, 70 ; paral- 
leled in modem times, ib., note ; said to 
have borne two sons to the two Aswins, 
71. 

Mngadha, identified with Bahar, 64, note; 
Serpent or N»iga dynasty at, 147, note; 
Bhima’s combat with Jarasandha, Raja 
of, 162 ; mythical character of the legend, 
ib. ; Raja of, attacks Bin m a on the second 
day of the Avar, 302 ; his son slain by 
Bhima, 303 ; slain himself together with 
his elephant, ib. 

Maha Bharata, its importance, 3 ; its influ- 
ence upon the Hindus, 4 ; Kshatriya 
origin of the traditions and institutions, 
37 ; exaggerations and embellishments of 
the Kshatriya bards, ib. ; falsifications and 
interpolations of the later Bruhmanical 
compilers, 38; data by AAhich the fact of 
an int<‘rpolation can be cstabliwshed, ih. ; 
Iluddhistic element, 39; form in Avhieli it 
is exhibited in the present work, ib. ; 
neitlier a translation nor an analysis, hut 
a condensed paraphrase intcrsnersecl Avith 
explanation, commentary, and historical 
inferences, ih. ; degree of credibility to 
he attached to the subject matter, 40 ; 
exaggerations and embellishments to ho 
treated Avith leniency, ib, ; wrnjde cha- 
racter of ancient Hindu historians, 41 ; 
ballad histories, ib. ; excitement of tho 
audience, ib. ; circumstances under Avliich 
portions arc ehaunted or read, ih. ; tradi- 
tions of, 42, 455; contradictions in tho 
mythical y)ortions, 71 ; historical value of 
the legends referring to the early riA'alry 
between tlic Kauravas and IMiidavas, 73 ; 
garbled by the Purohitns and Gurus, 82 ; 
mythical character of all legends referring 
to localities at a distance from Hastinapur, 
100 ; composed in the ago of Brahmanical 
ascendancy, 168 ; compilers often tempted 
hy self-interest to exaggerate the respect 
paid to the ancient sages, 1 69 ; legend of 
Duryodhana’s ludicrous mistakes at tho 
Uajasilya of Yudhishthira apparently 
borrowed from the Koran, 173 ; expres- 
sion of an avenging Nemesis, 175 ; war 
of — see Bharata; want of family sym- 
pathy on the part of the Brahmanical 
compilers, 360 ; adventures of Arjuna at 
Manipura an illustration of the Brahman- 
izing of the poem, 419 ; conclusion of the 
poem, 454 ; modem Hindd belief in its 
virtues, 455 ; mythical reason for the 
poem being called the Maha Bhilrata, ib., 
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456, njoie ; episodet in, 457 ; general cha> 
racier of the episodcii, ib. ; absence of 
historical value, 458; importance of the 
legends referring to Krishna, ib. ; their 
significance, historical and religious, ib. ; 
three other important legends, ib. ; le- 

f ends of Krishna, 461 ; story of Nala and 
>amayantf, 478 ; legends of DevaydnC, 
508 ; story of Chaudrahusa and Bikya, 
5*22. 


Mahawanso, description in, of the ploughing 
of consecrated ground by u Buddhist 
sovereign, 464. 

Mahendra mountain, the abode of Parasu 
ll&ma, 145 ; a range of hilU on the coa.st 
c»f Coromandel, ib. , rto/r. 

Malabar, women of, their peculiar privi- 
leges, 420, 

Manipura, the modern Munnipore, Ar- 
juiiu's amour with tlie daughter of the 
Jluja, 1 15 ; the llnja given her to Arjuna 
on eondition that any son she may bear 
shall be left with him, ih.; Serix’iit or 
KAgn dynasty at, 147, Jto/f ; signiheance 
of Arjuna’s amour, 1 IS ; the modern 
MunnipureeR, a genuine relie of the 
Scythic Nagafi, ih., 110, ftoir ; eountry 
€*ntered by the horse in the se\enlh ad- 
venture, 404; mytliieal dc scrijitioii of 
Kaja liahhru-vuliana and his Kaj, ib. ; 
Sanskrit siiokeii by the jieojde, 105 ; city 
and palaee, ib. aggons and iii e w eapons, 
ih. ; exhuusllesR ie\euues, ib. ; wealth 
luui virtues of tb<’ Haju, ib. ; talents ami 
bravery of the Minister, 400; magnitieent 
('ouneil hall, ih. ; uerfumes distiilmted 
by heiiutilul girls, iii. ; hoise takem into 
the ('ouneil hall, 407 ; the K.iju diseoxers 
that Arjuna is his lather, ib. ; resohis on 
restoring the horse and olUiing the Uuj 
to Arjiiiiu, 407 ; description of the me'ct- ] 
ing hetw'een the Kuja and Arjuna, and 
its roiisequemM’s, 400 ; modern eomersion 
of the Munnipeirees from serpent-w orship 
to lliudilisin, 421; late origin of the con- 
version nro>ed by the f\ideiu*e of lan- 
guage, ib. ; llrahmuuieal eh'seription of 
the city mid jx'ople, 422 ; refereiiee to 
artillery, ib. ; ]UH'tical imagination mani- 
fested in the description, 42«i ; adaptation 
of the mythic description of the city of 
serpents to the tastes of the modern Mim- 
iiiporecK, 424 ; locality of the adventures 
of the horse still pointed out, 425. 

Mantras, or hymn.s 5, note. 

Marriage, Vedic conc»*ntion of, 29 ; allu- 
sions to polygamy in tlie Vedas, 29, 7wic ; 
Oandhurva form, 48 ; injury intlicted 
upon a son by the marriage of an aged 
father, 51, note ; ancient custom of rais- 
ing up seed to a deceased kinsman, 54, 
58 ; abduction of women by Kshutriyas 
sanctioned by Brahmauical law* as Bak- 
shasa marriages, 57 ; distinction betw een 
a K^kshasa and a Oaudharva marriage, 
ib., note; Kshatriya tradition of Vy/isa 
raising up heirs to the deceased Utya 
oampiuud with the story of liuth, 62 ; pro- 


miscuous intercourse prevailing amongst 
the people of Madra, 68 ; monogamy of 
Bhritarushti a compared with the poly- 
gamy of his prcdecc^rs, 72; nuptial 
rites of Bhima and Hidimbi performed by 
Yudbishthira, 1(H> ; extraordinary honey- 
moon, ib. ; marriage of an Aryan to an 
Asura refeiTible to the Buddhist period, 

1 10 ; important story of the marriage of 
the five Panda vas to Draupadf, daughter 
of Kaja Drupadu, 115; extensive modi- 
fications of the tradition in order to re- 
concile the jHilyundry with modern ideas 
of morality, ib, ; polyandry an institution 
still e.xihting in Thibet, 116 ; three differ- 
ent theories of the origin of the institu- 
tion, viz. : (1.) Divhion of land amongst 
families; (2.) Absenteeism of some of the 
brothers on pasturing ex])editions ; (3 ) 
Scarcity of women amongst a military 
class of foreign emigrants, ib. ; origin of 
the Sway am vara, 117; women regarded 
us prizes, ib. ; Buddhistic legend of the 
marriage of brothers with tlieir half sis- 
ters. 117, 7wte ; decay of the two institu- 
tions of poljandry and the Swajamvara, 
IIS — .see Swajamvara ; conversation be- 
tw (‘cn Y udhi.shthiru and Arjuna respecting 
the marriage of Drunpadi, 123; Draupadf 
distnbuti's the provisions at supper in the 
place oi Kniiti, ib. ; Kunti and Draupadf 
jiroeeed by themsehes to the palace of 
Drupadu, 125 ; Y'ndhislithiru us the elder 
brother requested to decide as regards 
the luaniatje, 12I> ; marriage of Diaupadf 
to the IMndavas in the order of their 
respective ages, ib. ; reference of tlie mar- 
riage to the earliest ])eiiod in Hindu 
histtiry, 127 ; eoinpuriRon of the SS\vu>am- 
vara and polyandry, 130; plain indica- 
tions oi polyandry as nn institution in the 
nurrativeol events immediate ly sueeteding 
the Swayanisura, 130; ueknow h dgmeut 
of the right of the elder brotlier to ehuoso 
a wife for the family, 132; marriage rites 
deferred till Baja Drupadu could lie con- 
sulted, ih. ; Draupadf treated during the 
interval as a damsel betrothed to all five 
brothers, ih. ; stiaiige domestic life which 
ueeompanied tlie institution of polyandry, 
112, and note; niatriinonial law, ib.; its 
dubious uuthentieit} , ib. ; intervention of 
I'Jaruda, 143, note; proofs that the alleged 
matrimonial law' is a myth, 144; wives 
not unfrequently won or lost at gambling 
luatchoR, 184 ; law' against the abduction 
of a woman w ithout first conquering her 
husband, 201 ; ancient sa^’ing that the 
brother of the Barn is always to be feared 
by the Baja, 211 ; jealous fears of the 
Kiinf respecting Draupadf allayed by the 
story of the five Gundharvas, 227 ; oelief 
in the amours of invisible demons, 228 ; 
peculiar incidents in Kfehtdea’s amour, 
230; asks his sister to send her w'oiting 
maid to his house, 230 ; scene between 
Kfchaka and the waiting maid in the 
Council hall) ib.; incident of Dhrishta- 
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dyumna sleeping in his camp surrounded 
by his women, 349 ; conversation between 
Draiipadi and the ladies of Krishna \ipon 
polygamy and polyandry, 390 ; the Prince 
who had a thousand wives, 396 ; legend 
of the disobedient wife who was trans- 
formed into a rock, 397 ; refused when a 
girl to obey her future husband, ib. ; 
married to a Hishi, but refused to fulhl 
her duties, ib. ; plagues her husband in 
every way, 398 ; the husband tells her 
not to do whatever he wishes her to do, 
ib. ; success of the experiment, ib. ; final 
wickedness of the woman, ib. ; the Rishi 
curses her that she shall be a rock until 
Arjuua releases her, 399 ; the horse fas- 
tened to a rock, and Arjuna releases both 
the horse and the woman, ib. ; Icijend of 
Sadnova, ib. ; legend of the country of 
Amazons, 401 ; oriental idea of happi- 
ness, 4 IS; moral lesson involved in the 
fable of the disobedient wife, ib. ; Hindu 
conecption of a bad wife, ib. ; privi- 
leges of the Nail* wom<'ii, 420, and wo/c; 
marriage rites of Nala aud Daniayanti 
performed by Uaja Bhima, 4Sd ; re- 
fusal of Nala to take refuge in the house 
of his wife’s father, 4S8 ; love passages 
between Kanju and Devayaiii, 510 ; 
law against the marriage of a ilangbtcr 
and a pupil, ib, ; question of whether 
Yaydti espoused l)c>ayanf by taking her 
by the hand, 51 (> ; marriage ritt's of 
Yayati and Dcvayani performed by Sukra, 
517 ; love passage.s b<*tweon Yuj.iti and 
Sarmishtha, ib. ; Bikja requests her 
father to give her to a liusband, 522 , 
marriage of Bikya and Chaudrahasua, 
529. 

Maruts, or breezes, distinguished from 
Vayu, 9, 25. 

Massagetaj, horse sacrifice's of, 380. 

Matsya, the fish-girl, and mother of Vyasa 
the sagt*, 00 ; myth identifying her with 
Satyavati, ib ; the myth proved to be a 
later interpolation, ib. ; her amour with 
l*arasnra, ib. 

Matsya, country or city of, 01, 02, note, 

Maya, or a delusion of the mind, 392, note. 

Middle Country, Rajas of, 105. 

Mithila, identified m ith the modern Tirhiit, 
64, note. 

Monotheism, its co-cxistencc with poly- 
theism, 19, note. 

Moon, ftce Chandra. 

Miillcr, Professor Max, his translation of 
a monotheistic hymn from the Rig- Veda, 
28 . 

Munnipur. iSee Manipura. 

NSgas, or serpents, in the forest of Khan- 
dava, protected by Indra, 141 ; interpre- 
tatioa of the myth, ib. ; the burning of 
the forest opposed by the Scythic Nagas, 
ib. ; amour of Aijuna with Ulupf intro- 
duced to represent him as the mythical 
ancestor of the tribe, 146 ; prominent 
part taken by them in the history of 
ancient India, ib. ; confusion between the 


Nagas as serpents, and the Nflgas as 
Scythians, 147 ; ancient conflict between 
the Bnlhmans and the Nagas merged in 
the later religious wars between the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists, ih. ; N^as 
originally distinct from the Aryans, but 
410 w either Kshatriyas or Buddhists, 148 ; 
established themselves in Magadhd and 
Munnipur, 147, note; invasion of Lydia, 
ib., note; their magnificent city, 411; 
beautiful wives, jewels, and lake, ib. ; 
refuse to send the life-restoring jewel to 
Arjuna, ib. /SVe Serpents. 

Nair women, their peculiar privileges, 420, 
and note. 

Nakula, the fourth Pandava, learns the art 
of taming and managing horses from 
Drona, 75 ; engaged by Raja Virata as 
master of his horse, 207. 

Nala, Raja of Ni.shadha, ortho Bhfl country, 
480 : his love* for Daniayantf, ib. ; the 
.swan with golden wings induces Oania- 
3’antf to thnik of no one but him, ih. ; pre- 
vailed on the four gods to ask Huma- 
yanti to ebtmse one of their number, 482 ; 
reiulered invisil)le by Indra, ib. ; enters 
the inner upartmeuts of the palace of 
Raja Bbima, ili. ; Damayanti refuses to 
choose any husband but him, 483 ; he re- 
monstrates, ib. ; her fidelity, ib. ; the day 
of the Swayamvara, 183; each of the four 
gods assumes his form, 484 ; Daniayantf 
cliseovers him and gives him the garland, 
il). : his vow to Daniayantf, ib. ; the gods 
giv(' liim diiiiK' gifts, il). ; his marriag(‘ to 
Damuj’untf, 485 , Kali plots with Dwi- 
para f(»r his destruction, 486 ; twelve 
3 ears of hajipincss, ib. ; he prays to the 
gods with unwasheii feet, and Kali takes 
possession of him ; tempted by Kali to 
garnbh'wilU his brother Pushkara, ib. ; 
his losses, ib. ; his friends vainly remon- 
strate*, ib. ; the chief men of llio Raj 
interpose through Dumayantf, ib. ; inter- 
ference of the Council, 487 ; Damayantf 
retires from the Hull, ib. ; loses his Raj 
but refuses to stake his wife Dam.iyant/, 
ib. ; retires with her into the jungle, ib. ; 
cru<*l proclamation of Pushkara, ib. ; the 
birds fly away with Nala’s only covering, 
ib, ; they mock him, 488 ; he entreats 
Damayantf to go to her father’s house, 
ib, ; she refuses unless he will accompany 
her, ib ; he refuses to take refuge with 
his wife’s father, ib. ; the two fishes, ib. ; 
dire extremity, ib. ; tempted by Kali to 
abandon hi.s wife in the jungle, ib. ; 
severs his wife’s garment, 489 ; hfs irreso- 
lution, ib. ; his flight, ib. ; rescues a ser- 
pent from a circle of fire, 491 ; his form 
changed by the serpent, ib. ; takes serv- 
ice with kitupama, Raja of Ayodhya, 
under the name of Vahuka, ib.; meets his 
old charioteer Varshneya, 492 ; his even- 
ing song, ib. ; his explanation, ib. ; 
Brahmans sent to search for him, 493 ; 
his groaning on hearing their proclama- 
tion, 495 ; his response to the proclama- 
tion, 497 ; consulted by Raja liituparna 
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ai regards the second Swavamvara of 
Damayantf, 497 ; his anguisn, 49B ; en- 
gages to drive from Ayodhya to Vadarbha 
lu a single day, 496 ; his choice of horses, 
ib. ; his drive from Ayodhya to Vidarbha, 
ib. ; his marvellous driving, ib. ; jiroves 
the skill of Kaja llituparua in the calcu- 
lation of numbers, 496 ; teaches Uitu- 
parna the secrets of horsemanship in 
return for the secrets of dice, ib. ; freed 
from Kali, ib. ; approaches the city of 
Vidarbha, ib. ; Ills driving recognized by 
Dumayanli, ib. ; she fails to recognize 
him as Vahuka, 497 ; his interview with 
her muid-Hcrvunt Kesinf, il>.; his anguish, 
491 ; Kesiiii pereeives his iliviiu* powers, i 
ib. ; Nala sends h(‘r children to him, 499 ; 
his emotion, ib. ; Damayantf rceeives him , 
in the garb of u widow, ih. ; the recon- 
eiliation, .000; rejoicings in Vudarbha, 
ih. ; he recovers his Itiij from Pushkura, i 
691 ; his happy reign, ib. 

Nala and Damayunti, story of, 478; to be 
referred to the V'edic period, ib. ; proofs 
that the story belongs to a late stage in 
the Vcdic j»eri<)d, ib. ; advance of the i 
Aryans into the Dekhaii, 479 ; degenera- 
tion of tlic Vedic deities, il». , supto'iiatural 
details, ih. ; wide interval betw’ien the 
ugt* when the events occurred and tin* age 
wlKoi the pocoii w'as composed, ib. ; main 
iiu'ident.s in the story, ib. , (l.)The lo\es 
of Nahi and Dainayaiitf, 480; (2.) The 
Swayamvara of Damayunti, 1KB ; (B ) 
9'he gambling mutch between Nala and 
]*uhlikara, 48.0 ; (4.) The exile of Ts'ala 
ami Damayunti, 487; (6.) N ala’s deser- 
tion of Dumayuiitf, 489 ; (0.) AdMoitures 
of Nala, 491 ; (7.) Discovery of Daina- 
yantf, 492 ; (8.) Discovery oi* Nala, 49.3; 
(9.) N ala’s drive from Ayodhya to Vid- 
arbha, 49.0; (,10.) Damavanti recovers her 
luishand, 497; (11-) Kala recox-ers his 
Iluj, AOl ; review’ of the tradition, ib. ; 
condiet of ideas indieutixe oi tvxodilferent 
eras, 602; opposition of heroie and re- 
ligious ideas in the eharaeter of Nala, ib. ; i 
freedom ofintereour.se xxliieh jirex'ailed in 
the Vedic period veiled by the introduc- 
tion of sujieriiatural details, ,>02 ; incident 
of Niilu's making his xxuy to the inner 
iipartinents disgui.seil by the incident of 
the spell, 501 ; the second Sxvuyamx’ara 
opposed to Uruhmaiiicul idea.s, ih. ; eon- 
coptioii of an avenging Nemesis, ib. ; 
gambling not regarded us a vice, 606 ; 
graphic pictures in the story, ib. ; Damu- 
yantl and her maidens, ib. ; the Swayam- 
vara of Damayantf compared with that of 
Druupadf, ib. ; the gambling match of 
Nalacompared w’ith that of Yudhishthira, 
ib. ; the wife's devotion, 506 ; episode of 
the birds, ib. ; episode of the fishes, ib. ; 
scene in the hut, ib. ; night scene of the 
horde of wild elephants trampling dowm 
the caravui, ib. ; palace life, ib. ; exqui- 
site description of the interview between 
Nala and Damayantf, 507. 

Nanda, tho putative father of Krishna, 


463 ; carries tribute to Baja Kansa, ib. 

Kara, a form of Vishnu, 262, note; Nara- 
van, a form of Vishnu, ib., noie, 

Karada, the sago, his intervention in the 
matrimonial arrangements of Draupadf 
and her live liusbands, 143, note ; present 
with other liishis at the Council of the 
Knuravas summoned to receive Krishna, 
202; visits Dwiraki with two other sages, 
44B ; carries the news of the Sw'ayamvara 
of Damayantf to Indra, 481. 

Narumedhu, a human sacriiicc, a Bnihman 
advises the Kaja to perform one in the 
sixth adventure of the Horse, 40B ; merit 
of the saeriliec, ib. ; periormed by 13 r.ih- 
muns and .Suuiases xvho xvcrc cannibals 
and w’ine-di'iakers, ib. ; performed by 
Jlavanu, ib. 

Nemesis, tlie avenging, finds expression in 
the story of the Duuduvus, 175 ; in the 
story of Nala, .>01. 

Noose, Arjuna’s skill in throwing it, 88. 

Omens, evil, 321 ; effect of the appearance 
of the oxvl devouring the birds ujion tho 
mind of Asw iitthama, Sob ; fearful ap- 
j)earaiici‘ of, before tlie destruction of 
Dwdraka, 411, 413. 

Panch.ila, Ilnj of, 7»5. 78, note; its geo- 
graphical ]>osition, 90. 

IVuidavas, the live sons of Ilaja IVimlu, 64 ; 
return to 11 ii.stiu'ipur after their father’s 
death, (>-> ; kindly received by their uncle 
Dhntar.i.shtra, ib. ; myth that they xvere 
directly begotten by the gods, 70 , main 
incidents in their early life, 73 ; narrative 
of the jealousies betxxt'cii them and tho 
Kauruxus, 71 , their education, 75 , defeat 
Drupada, Kaja of Punchala, 90 ; increased 
jealousy of the Kuuravas, 97 , sent by 
Maharaja Dliritar.isbtra to the city of 
Varanaxata, 99 ; their first exile, iOO ; 
authentic tradition of the first exile lost 
ill a later fiction, ib. ; xxurued by Vidura, 
101 ; plot of the Kauravas to burn them 
in tlieir house at Vdrauavuta, ib. ; their 
liiagiiifieent reception at Varanavata, ib. ; 
snsincious of Yudhishthira, ib. ; dig a 
subterranean passage, ib. ; Bhiina antici- 

S aite.s the plot by burning the house of 
*arochana, 102 ; they escape xvith their 
mother Kuntf into the jungle, ib. ; story 
to be referred to the later ago of Brah- 
manism, ib. ; representatives of the Arj’an 
people in India, 104 ; their life as mendi- 
cant Brahmans in the city of Ekachakra, 
HO; leaxe the city of Ekachakra after 
Bhfma’s victory over Vaka, 112; import- 
ant story of their marriage to Draupadf, 
daughter of Kaja Drupada, 115 ; exten- 
sive modiheations of the tradition in order 
to reconcile the polyandry with modern 
ideas of morality, ib. ; resolve on attend- 
ing the Swayamvara of Draupadf, 118 ; 
engage Dhaumya to be their family 
priest, and leave Kuntf in his charge, 
1 19 ; their fierce battle with the Rmas at 
tho Swayamvaih, 122 ; lead away Drau- 
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padi, 122; inform their mothef' that they 
nave gained an acquisition, 123; desired 
by Kuati to share it, ib. ; postponement 
of tbe marriage, ib. ; Draupadi distributes 
the provisions at supper in the place of 
Kunti, ib. ; discovered by Dhrislita- 
dyumna to be Xshatriyas, 124 ; invited to 
the palace of Raja Drupada, ib. ; Yud< 
hishthira’s reply, ib. ; grand reception of 
by Raja Drupada, 12.5 ; make known 
their birth and lineage, ib. ; married to 
Draupadi, 126 ; live in tranquillity at 
Kumpilya, ib. ; alarm of the Kuuravos, 
ib. ; return to llahtin.ipur and division of 
the Raj, 127 ; probable incidents of the 
marriage, ib. ; myth tliat they were five 
indrus, 134; no further allusion to the 
exceptional character of the marriage, 
136 ; bigiiiticance of the alliance as pro- 
moting the fortunes of the IMiulavas, ih. ; 
division of the Raj not adi\ision of the 
territory, but of the family, 138 , migra- 
tion from llastinapur to the country of 
Khandava-priLstha, ib. ; origin of the con- 
fusion between the migration and the 
division of the Raj, 139 ; omission in the 
tradition of all relereuce to the clearing of 
the jungle, ib. ; memory of tlic incident 
preserved in the later myth of the burn- 
ing of the forest of Kh.induva-prasthu, 
140; remains of their R.ij at Indra-i»r.i8- 
tha between Delhi and the Kiltub, HI ; 
their strange domestic life with one wife, 
H2, 113, legend of their five houses, 

1 42 ; alleged breach of the matrimonial 
law by Arjuna, ib. , his exile, 113; period 
of the exile a blank in their history, 
1/53 ; prosperity of their Raj, lo4 , 'wars 
of, in connection with the Kajasuya of 
Yudhishthira, 102 ; tlmir mirth at tlic 
ludicrous mistakes of Duryodliana at the 
K-'jasuja, 173; proposal of Durjodhana 
to invite them to a gambling mutch, 17*> ; 
the invitation, 176; reluctance of Yud- 
hishthira, 177 ; arrive at llustinapur with 
Kuntf and Draupadi, ib. ; pay visits of 
ceremony to the Maharaja and llaui, ib. ; 
receive the visits of their friends, 178 ; 
rocecd to the gambling pavilion, il). ; for- 
iddeu by Yudhishthira to interfere wlicu 
Draupadi was assaulted in th<‘ gambling 
pavilion, 182; commanded by th<* Maha- 
raja to return to 1 ndra-prastha, 183 ; lose 
their Raj, ib. ; depart into exile, 184; 
unpardonable nature of the affront put 
upon them, 186 ; impressive picture of 
their departure, ib. ; their second exile, 
187 ; tradition of the twelve years of 
jungle life to be distinguished from the 
iiction of the thirteenth year, ib. ; theory 
that the twelve years of exile were origin- 
ally twelve months, and that the thirteenth 
year was an intercalary month introduced 
to complete the solqr year, 187 ; legend of 
the twelve years’ exile partly mythic and 
partly authentic, 188 ; legendary sketch 
of their life in the jungle, ib. ; pilgrimages 
to holy places, ib. ; instructions of Brah- 
man sages, ib. ; mythological portion of 


the legend of the twelve years* exile, 189 ; 
description of tho subject matter, ib. ; 
introduced to confirm the myth that they 
were the sous of the ancient gods of tho 
Hindus, ib. ; samples of the myths, 190 ; 
authentic portion of tlie legend of tho 
twelve years’ exile, 193 ; indications that 
they never wandered at a great distance 
from their Raj, ih. ; their life in tho 
jungle, ib. ; four incidents in, 194 ; (1.) 
The capture of Duryodliana and Kama 
by the Gundhurvas, ib. ; similarity be- 
tween the story of their rescuing Duryod- 
liana and Kama, and tho feast given by 
Yudhishthira, to the rescue of Lot by 
Abraham, and feast of bread and wine, 
19.5; (^2.) The Vuishnava sacrifice j)er- 
formod by Duryodliana, whicli they refuse 
to attend, 196; (.1.) Yudhishthira’s dre.ini 
tliat the animals implored him to leave 
tile jungle, 198; move to the forest of 
Kama, 199 ; (1.) Attempt of Juyiidratha 
to carry off Draupadi, ib. ; pursuit of 
JiiyudiMtha, 201 ; force him to submis- 
.siun, 202 ; prepare for dwelling in 
disguise in a fi>reign city during tho 
thirteenth year, 204 , dilliculties in refer- 
ence to tile autheutieity of the story, ib. ; 
story of tho amour between a Commander 
uial a waiting-inaid an authentic tra- 
dition, ib.; wide difference between tho 
tradition of th(‘ amour and the traditions 
of the house of IJh iratii, 20i5 ; diirerciico 
in the eouceptiou of the GundliurNas, 
ih, , possible separation of the tradition 
of tlie amour from the myth of tho ad- 
ventures of the I’.iiulavaH during fho 
thirtiauith year, ib. ; tradition of tho 
thirteenth ye.ir, ib. ; stipulation a.s ro- 
g.irds disguise, ib. ; deter mi no to go to 
the city of Raja Virata, 306 ; concealH 
their clothes and weapons on a tree in tho 
place of burning, ih. ; set up a dead body 
to guard the tree, ib. ; assume new names 
and apply for service to Huja Vir.'ita, ih. ; 
their n'speclive duties, 207 ; tht*ir tran- 
quil lif<‘, 208 ; mode in which th(‘y shared 
their emuliiments, ih. ; Raja Vir/ita en- 
gages to assist them in the recovery of 
their Raj, 225; review of the legend of 
the thirteentli year, 226 ; elimination of 
the amour of Kichifka, ib. ; mythical de- 
tails in the story, 23‘2 ; geographical de- 
tails, ib. ; futile uttem])ls of tho Brah- 
mauical compilers to associate them with 
remote quarters of India, 234; mythical 
character of the scene in which they pre- 
sented themselves U> Raja Virata, 234 ; 
Yudhishthira and Bhimu provoke dis- 
covery, ib. ; mythical details respecting 
them, 237 ; marriage of Abhimanyu and 
Vttara treated as a myth, 238; disap- 
pearance of Raja Virata after the mar- 
riage and reu])pcarance of Drupada os 
chief ally, 239; subsequent negotiution.s 
and preparations carried on in tne city of 
Raja Drupada, ib. ; questionable charac- 
ter of Krishna’s subsequent association 
with them, 241 ; history of the negotia* 
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tioni which preceded the j^reat war treated 
under four headu, 241 ; (1.) Groat Coun- 
cil of the allies after the marriage feast, 
ih. ; speech of Krishna, 242 ; speech of 
Balar4ma, 243 ; speech of Satyakf, ib. ; 
second speech of Krishna, 245 ; breaking 
up of the Council, ib. ; mythical charac- 
ter of the details which associate Krishna 
with the Pilndavas, 246 ; mythical efforts 
of Duryodhana and Arjuna to win over 
Krishna to their respective sides, ib. ; 
desertion of Salya, Raja of Madra, 218; 
(2.) Embassy of the family priest of 
llrupada to liastinapur, 240 ; demand the 
restoration of their Uaj, 250 ; Bhfshma's 
reply, ib. ; Kama’s message, ih. ; (.*}-) 
Embassy of Sanjava, 252 ; rereive Sanjuya 
in Couneil, 253; Vuilliishtbira’.s reply to 
the message of Snnjaya, 251; Krishna’s 
rejdj’, ib. : Yudhishtliira’s public mes- 
HHge to the elders at Hiistinapur and 
seeret mes‘'age to Duryodhana, 2 ">5 ; (”4.) 
Mission of Krishna to the Knnravas, 2.)0 ; 
Couneil of the Kauravas held to receive 
the mission, 202 ; Kuntf’s spirited mes- 
sage to her sons, 270 ; desired by Krishna 
to prepare for war in the ])lain of Kuruk- 
shetra, 271 ; mythical character of the 
mission of Krishna, ih. ; march to the plain 
%»f KuruUshetra, 271, 277; marshal their 
forces and appoint Dhn'shta-dyiunna to he 
their generalissimo, 276 ; separated from 
the Kauravas by a lake, 277 ; Hahir.ima 
visits the eamj> hut r(*fuses to emrage in 
the war, ih. ; interehanee of ehallentyes 
with the Kauravas, 276, 2S0 ; their rath 
at the challenge sent by Duryodhana, 
281 ; their reply, ib. ; llbfshma and 
Drona excuse themselves from fighting on 
their side, 267 ; their joy at the desertion 
of Yuyutsu, ih. ; repulseil by Bhfshma 
hut rallied by Arjuna, 302; their suc- 
i’osses on the B<*eond day of the war, ih. ; 
their tremendous charge on the third day 
in the form <»f u half moon, 301!; terrible 
slaughter, ih. ; un.ahle to oppose the 
Kauravas, who are dra>vn up in the ftirm 
of a spider’s web, ,311 ; prevented by ,Tn- 
j^ndratha from ri\seuing Ahhimaiiyu^ 312; 
their exultation on the death of Juyadra- 
tha, ,315; the conflict nt midnight, in 
which the battle goes against them, ih. ; 
their joy on the death of Drona, ,317 ; 
charged by Kama, 325; their triumph on 
the death of Duhsasuna, 328 ; triumph on 
the death of Kama, 329 ; oiirhteenth and 
last day of the great war, 331 ; utter de- 
feat ot the Kauravas, ib. ; discover the 
concealment of Duryodhana and proceed 
to the lake, 3,32 ; go w'ith Krishna to see 
Duryodhana after his thigh was smashed 
by Blifma, 340; consoled by Krishna, 
341 ; proceed to the camp 'of tlie Knu- 
ravas and obtain great spoil, ib. ; Krishna 
engages that they sholl prove more duti- 
ful to^ the Mahfiraja ana the Rfinf than 
the Kauravas, 344 ; Aswatthama promises 
Duryodhana that he will slay them, 347 ; 
design of Aswatth&ma to break into their 


camp, 348 ; their absence in the camp of 
the kauravas, 349 ; their own camp 
entered by a single gateway, ib. ; As- 
watth&ma enters the camp whilst Kripa 
and Kritavarman guard the gateway, ib. ; 
slaughter of Dhrishta - dyumna, 350 ; 
screaming of the women and general con- 
fusion, ib. ; the five sons of the Pan- 
da vas rush out and arc slain one after the 
other by A8W*atth'ima,ib. ; fearful slaugh- 
ter amongst the followers and servants, 
ib. ; c.Hcape of Aswatthama w'ith the five 
heads of the five sons of the Pandavas, 
351 ; informed of the massacre by the 
charioteer of Dhrishta - dyumna, 352 ; 
Draupadi decries the idea of their ruling 
as Rajas. 353 ; mythical character of the 
efforts of Krishna and Vyasa to reconcile 
them with the Mah.iraja, SiO*; impossi- 
bility of a real reconciliation between 
])aieiits and the murderers of their sons, 
ih. ; ncci'ssity for a feigned reconciliation, 
.3()0 ; narrative of the reconciliation, ib. ; 
they go out to meet the Mahar.aja ac- 
companied by Krishna, ib. ; prostrate 
themselves at the feet of the Maharaja, 
3<’)1 ; the Maharaja crushes up the iron 
image of lihiina, il). ; embraces all five in 
turns, ih. ; the reconciliation, ih. ; affect- 
ing intcr\i(‘w with Gandharf, 302 ; sent 
by (i.lndh.irf to their mother Kuntf, ih. ; 
they lay their heads at her feet, ib. ; re- 
view of the narrative, 303 ; their Indies 
receive the ladies of Krishna, 360 ; con- 
\ersation on polygamy and polyandry, 
ih. ; duration of their Raj for thirty-six 
years after the great war, 438 ; three in- 
cidents during the period, ih. ; (1.) The 
exile and death of !Mah.iraja Dhritarash- 
tra, ih. ; >isit the Maharaja on the banks 
of the Ganges, 439 ; Vyasa the sage as- 
sembles the ghosts of all who w'cre slain 
in the great w ar, 4 10 ; perfect friendship 
between the P,indavas and Kaura>a.s, ib. ; 
(2.) The destruction of Dw.irak.l, 443; 
(3.^ The exile and death of the Pandavas, 
453 ; they assume the garb of devotees, 
451 : die on the Himalaya mountain, ib. ; 
review' of the narrati\e, ib. ; mythical 
details, ib. ; improbability of the exist- 
ence of intimate relations of the Pan- 
davas and the Yadavas, 456. 

Ptindu, the pale, birth of, 54 ; legend of his 
early life, 63 ; marries two wives, Kuntf 
and Madrf, ib ; his reign, 64 ; devotes 
hini.self to hunting in the Himalayas, ib. ; 
his five sons knowm as the Pandavas, ib. ; 
cursed bv a sage, ib. ; his mythical cam- 
paigns, il)., nofe ; takes the vow' of celi- 
bacy, ib. ; his death, ib. ; review of the 
legend, 65 ; probably a leper, 66, 69, no/e/ 
suspicious details respecting his marriages, 
66 ; mythical account of his death, 69 ; 
absurd' details, ib. • 

Faramita, Ranf of the Amazons. See Ama- 
zons. 

Parasara, the sage, his amour with Matsya, 
the fish-girl, 60. 

Far&sara, the putative father ofTy&sa, 60. 
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Farasu R&ma, or R&ma with the axe, o3 ; 
Tinted by’ Aijuna, 145 ; teaches Arjuna 
the use of arms, ib. 

Farfkshit, eon of Abhimanyu and ^andson 
of Axjuna, succeeds to the Raj oi Hastin- 
&pur, 453. 

Pavilions appointed for the reception of the 
Rmas at the Hajasuya of Yudhishthira, 
165 ; gambling at Hastinapur, 178. 

F5yasa, or sacred food of rice and milk, 160. 

Polytheism, its co-existenoo with mono- 
theism, 19, note. 

Poor, feasted by Kuntf at Vlranavata, 

102 , 

Prabhasa, a place of pilgrimage neaisDwii- 
raka, 146 ; visited by Arjuna, ib. ; visited 
by Balarama during the great war, 277, 
and fioie, proclamation of Krishna that the 
people should go and worship tlicre, 4 15 ; 
general tumult and massacre, 417. 

Pradyumna, son of Krishna, slain at Prab- 
huba, 447. 

Presents, custom of, 101 ; at the marriage of 
Draupadf, 125. 

Prishato, Raja, the father of Drupada, 78, 
note. 

Priya, a princess of Kapila, aiHIctcd with 
leprosy, 69, note/ 117, note. 

Processions, that of Duryodhana from the 
place of sacrifice to his palace, 107; of 
damsels to meet Prince Uttar, 224 ; of 
the blind Maharaja and all the women of 
his household to the plain of K urukshetra, 
354 ; of the widows, 364 ; of the Panda vas 
from the plain of K urukshetra to the city 
of Hastinapur, 368 ; picture of, 372 ; 
magnificent one at Manipura, consisting 
of Brahmans and Uishis, virgins with 
necklaces and garlands, Chieftains and 
M in isters,sold iers ,fire- wo rkers , tradesmen , 
artisans, singing and dancing-girls, 407, 
408, 423 ; triumphant entry of Arjuna 
into the city of Hastinapur, 415 ; proces- 
sion of Rajas and Risliis with pots of 
Ganges water at the Aswamedha of Yud- 
hishthira, 429 ; description of a Buddhist 
procession, 431. 

Pugilism, 85 ; in the court of Raja Virata, 
209. 

Purochana, a retainer of Duryodhana, 101 ; 
burnt alive at Varanavata, 102. 

Puna, son of Yayati, and ancestor of the 
Pandavas and Kauravas, 519. 

Purohitas, or family priests, 78 ; correspond- 
ing to hereditary chaplains, 79 ; their 
duties as priests in families, as instructoi i 
in the Sastras, as confidential ndvi.sers, 
and as envoys, 80 ; question of whether 
they existed amongst the ancient Ksha- 
triyas, 81 ; their garbling of the Maha 
Bharata, 82 ; obligation of every Raja to 
engage one, 81, note ; occupied a i>osition 
previously held by charioteers, 91 ; Puro- 
hita of Drupada sent as envoy to the Pan- 
davas, 124. 

Fushkara, brother of Nala, engages in a 
gambling match with Nala, 486 ; wins 
the Raj, 487 ; his cruel proclamation, ib. 

Rain, Raja of, his war with the Hot Season, 
VOL. I. 


465 ; assembling of the clouds in battle- 
array, 466 ; flight of the Hot Season, ib. ; 
joy of the cartK, ib. 

Rain, importanoe of the deity of, 8 ; gods 
of, ib. 

Raivataka mountain, 150. 

Raj, Hindu model, 154. 

Rajas, mythical character of the catalogue 
of those present at the Sway am vara of 
Draupadf, 134 ; Brahmanicul ideal of the 
rule of a Raja, 151 ; general prosperity 
insured hy their virtues, ib. ; Rajas of 
the Middle and South Countries, 165 ; 
present at the Rajasuya of Yudhishthira, 
ih.; their probable character. 107 ; topics 
of conversation, 168 ; splendour of their 
courts in the age of Brahmanical ascend- 
ancy, ih. ; habit of siding with that party 
whose messenger arrived first, 245 ; in- 
stallation of — see Installation. 

Riyasuj'a, or royal sacrifice, of Yudhish- 
thira, 154, 155; political significance of 
the Rajasv'iya as an assertion of sove- 
reignty at a national banquet, combined 
with a religious significance as a sacrifice 
to the gods, 155 ; coneeption of sacrifice 
amongst the Kshatriyas, ib. ; decline of 
the political element during the Brah- 
munical ascendancy, 157 ; absence of 
allusions to animal sacrifice, although it 
formed part of the ancient rite, 160, and 
otofc ; division of the Jegend of, into four 
sections, viz. (1.) l^reliminary conquests, 

161 ; limited area of conquest, ib. ; idea 
of the Rajasuya in its original U])plication, 
1(>1 ; idea e\tendi*d to universal conquest, 

162 ; the eoiiquests f>f the four younger 
hrotliers of Yudhishthira, ih. ; mythical 
character of the narrative, 163; (2.) Tlio 
sacrifice andfea.st, 161 ; assembling of tho 
Rajas to tho Rajasuya, 165 ; magnificent 
pavilions appointed for tho reception of 
the Rajas, ib. ; assembling of all the four 
caste«, ib. ; place of saorince, KJO ; Vyas i 
the chief of the sacrifice, ib. ; Sasarman, 
leader of tlic choir of Brahmans, ib. ; 
Dhaumya and Yajna-walkya, tho sacred 
cooks, if). ; choir of young Brahman.s, ib. ; 
the great feast, ib. ; distribution of food 
and gifts, ib. ; mythical respect shown to 
the Jlrahmans, ib. ; exaggeration in the 
description of. the sacrifice and feast, ib. ; 
probable picture of tho real scene, 167 ; 
probable character of the sacrificial rites, 
ib.; the place of sacrifice strewed with 
Kusa grass, ib. ; the sacrificial tiro, ib. ; 
presentation of the Homa, ib. ; invocations 
to Agni, ib. ; nature of the sacrifice, ib. ; 
invocations to Indra and all the gods to 
descend and partake of the offerings, ib. ; 
probable character of the Rajas who were 
present at the Rajasuya, ib. ; reason why 
the authentic traclition is lost in mythical 
exaggerations, 168 ; the early tradition 
modelled to suit the tastes and ideas of a 
later period, 169 ; (3.) The death of Sisu- 
pala, ib. ; legend of the presentation of 
the Argha to the greatest Chieftain present 
at a llajasdya, ib.; Stsupala threatens to 
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upoil the flacriflee and is slain by Krishna 
170; littjasilya saved by Krishna, ib. ; 
discrepancy between the legend of the 
Arghu and the mythic account of the 
pavilions, 171 ; incident to be referred to 
the Krishna group of legends, ib. ; pre- 
sentation of the Argha attributed to the 
Buddhist period, ib! ; story of Buryod- 
liana’s ludicrous mistakes and jealous 
wrath against the Pslndavus, 172 ; the 
fiction borrowed from the Koran, 173 ; 
possibility of its originating from two in- 
dex>endent sources, 174 ; reasonn wliy 
Buryodhana could not perform the saeri- 
fiee, 196. 

Bdkshasas, aborigines of India, their mar- 
riages, 67. 

Krimu, Unjii of Benares, ttiflieted \\ ith lep- 
rosy, 69, note. 

Itainayaiia, iis iinportanee, 3 ; its influence 
upon the llindiis, 4 ; Kshatriya origin of 
the traditions and institutions, .37. 

Kiiiif, the Un(‘en or w'lfc of the Raja, 211 ; 
an(‘ieiit saying that her brother is always 
to be feared, ib. 

Ratiiapura, eity of, 412. 

itifivaiiu, liis iierfortnaiiee of a human sacri- 
liee kno\Mi as a Naramedha, 4(W, 

Keligious ideas, language of ])ruis(‘ to he dis- 
tinguished from tneexjiression oi thought, 
20 ; eo-existeiiec of nnimitlieisni with 
jioly theism, 19, 7k(dc; inonotheistie eonerp- 
t ion of one 8uj)reme Being, iisexpnsscd 
in the Vedas, ; grand inonotheistie 
hymn, 27i note ; refutation of the theory 
of an iuhlinetive monotheism iieeulmr to 
the Aryans, 2S, note; tenaeity of the Hindu 
belief in Brahmanical fables, whim re- 
presented as religions mysteries, 61 ; le- 
gend of the Bhil who learnt arehery by 
practising in the presence of a rlay image 
of Drona, 83; religi(»UH worship jiakl in 
modern tinier to fa>onvite hemes, SI ; 
<’xisting remains of Serjieiit worship, 1 17 ; 
Brahmniiieul ideal of paternal rule, 161; 
general prosperity ensured by the virtues 
of u liaja, ib. ; jnety of n people pre.served 
tliein from all eulaniity, ib. ; legend of the 
jircsentaticm of the Argha to Krishna at 
iho Itajasuya, 171 ; death of ISisup.ila a 
religious myth representing the opposition 
of Vishnu to Siva, and enforeing the wor- 
ship of Krishna us an incarnation of 
Vishnu, ib. ; chakra of Krishna An emblem 
of the divine wrath of Vishnu, 172 ; 
ideas connected with gho.sts, 226 ; belief 
in the amours of invisible demons, 228 ; 
Kauravas said to have nseended to the 
heaven of*Indra because they died fight- 
ing bravely, 355 ; effect of the nppearanee 
of the owl devouring the birds upon the 
mind of Aswatthamo. 356 ; conflicting 
idea of an Aswaaatedna as a means for 
curing melaucholyTund os an atonement 
for sin, 382; incongruous ideas connected 
with thewoi*8hip of Krishna as manifested 
by the women in Krishna's camp, 387 ; 
later Brahmanical idea of the conquest of . 
the passions, atonement for sin, and acqui- | 


sition of religious merit, 390 ; power of 
faith, 393, note; crowning sin of the 
wife of the Hishi who gave the remains 
of consecrated victuals to the hogs, 418 ; 
Hindu worship of the Serpent as a guard- 
ian deity, 424 ; ideas connected with the 
Aswamedha— see Aswaroedha; religious 
merit acquired by the performance of 
homa, 435 ; sacriflcc of the horse to Indra, 
instead of to the Sun, an indication of an 
ancient change in the national religion, 
437; the widow's of the slain in the great 
w'ar rejoin their husbands by“ drowning 
themselves in the Ganges, 441 ; grandeur 
of the picture of the resurrection of the 
dead, 412; perfect bliss involved in the 
description, ib. ; Ilindfi character of the 
scene, 443 ; ideas involved in the destruc- 
tion of Bw'uraka, ib. ; worshippers of 
Vishnu pcrHGcutetl by the worshippers of 
Siva, 461 ; slaughter of the worshippers of 
Vishnu by 3l:iia Kunsa, 463 ; worship of 
the Of>vard(lhaiia mountain by the Ya- 
davas instead of Indra, 467 ; offering of 
cak(‘s and sweetmeats to themountain^ ib. ; 
wrath of Indra, who sends down ram to 
wash aw'ay the country, ib. ; Krishna 
renders the mountain fiery hot, and raises 
it over the peojile like an umbrella, ib. ; 
Indra worships Krishna ns the Supreme 
I.ord, 46H ; sinful elation of the mistress 
of Krishna, 4()‘9 ; Krishna forgives the 
sins of a tailor, 470 ; singular adventures 
of Kubja with Krishna, ib. ; compared 
with miracles in the New Testament, 471, 
7ioie ; presi'iice of the four Vi*thc deities at 
the Swavanivnra of Bamayanti, 482 ; per- 
sonifieulion of the Kali ag<', 485, 7ioti‘. 

Religious rites, Vtslie form of worshiji, 11 ; 
eouneetioii of cookery and sacrifice, 12 — 
hci oho Sacrifice; inMX'ation to the gods 
at the opening of an exhibition of arms, 
87 ; Arjuua’s prayer to Broiia before coni- 
])eting at the Sw’uyamvaru of BruupadC, 
1 22— we Rajasuyu nwflf Vaishnava ; wor- 
ship of the family gods at the histtillutioii 
of u Raj.i, 369 ; ceremonies at the installa- 
tion of Rajas — set Installation ; sacrifice 
of a horse — see Aswamedha; human 
sacrifices — we. Naramedha. 

Revatf, daughter of Raja Ruivata, married 
to Balarama, 475. 

llhudika, mistress of Krishna, disappears 
w itli him on the night of the full moon, 
468; her sinful elution, 469 ; abandoned 
by Krishna, ib. ; found by the women of 
Vrind«i\ana and rekunis to the river 
Jumn.i, ib. 

Rig Veda. ^yeeTcda. 

Rishis, Brahman sages, absurdly introduced 
into the blahd Bharata and Ram&yana, 
38 ; myth that the Moon, as the ancestor 
of the Lunar race, was begotten by one, 
45 ; story of the Kishi in the shape of a 
deer, 04 ; officiated at the Rajasdya of 
Yudhishthira, 166'r accompanied Aijuna 
during his twelve years* exile, 145 ; aceom- 
, panied the Pandavas during their exile, 

\ 188 ; present at the Council of the Kan- 
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ravas summoned to receive Krishna, 262 ; 
story of the Rishi who married a dis- 
obedient wife and transformed her into a 
rock, 397 ; story of an old Rishi who had 
lived during many Brahmas on an island 
in the sea, 413 ; he attends the Aswam- 
edha of Riga Yudhishthira, ib. ; legend 
of the three Rishis who visited Dw'araka — 
Viswamitra, Durvasas, and Ndrada, 413 ; 
trick played upon the three by the young 
men, ib. ; threats of the Rishis, ib. ; their 
departure, ib. ; sto^ of the three Rishis 
purely mythical, 452. See also Bharad- 
Wiija, Dhaumya, Drona, Durvasas, Gau- 
tama, Kanwa, Narada, l*aru‘<ara, Parasu, 
Riima, Sasarmau, Sukra, Vaisumpayana, 
Viswamitra, Vrihaspati, Vyasa, and Yaj- 
na-walkya. 

Rituparna, Raja of Ayodhya, Varshneya 
becomes his charioteer, 487 *, Raja Nala 
takes service ^^ith him as a horse-tamer 
and cook, 491 ; desires to be present at 
the second Swayanivara of Damayauti, 
494 ; consults Nala, ib. ; his skill in the 
calculation of numbers, 496 ; teaches Nala 
the secrets of dice in return for the secrets 
of horsemanship, ib. 

Kohini, wife of Vasudova,Balarama brought 
up as her son, 462. 

Rukmiu, Raja of Vidarbha, joins the army 
of the Pandavas, but is dismissed for his 
extravagant ])ret(‘nsions, 278 ; goes over 
to tlie Kauravas, but is dismissed fur the 
same reason, 279 ; returns to his own 
country, ib. ; mythical character of th<* 
legend indicated by its apparent want of 
puri)ose, ib. ; connection of the ni3'thwith 
the legend jry liistory of Krishna, ib. 

Rukmini, daughter of J>In%hmaka, Raja of 
Vidarbha, curried off by Krislinu, 475. 

Sacrifice, connection of, with cookery, 12 ; 
arrival of the Kshatriyas, 31; of snakes, 
46, 7iofe ; the Rajasiiya, or royal saerifice — 
see Rajusu^'u ; conccjition of, amongst the 
Kshatriya.s, 165 ; d(‘clino of the political 
element of, during the Brahmanicul ascen- 
dancy, 157 ; change in the religious senti- 
ment, ib. ; simple idea of propitiating tlie 
gods by delicious food, modified by tho 
complex idea that the deity was to be 
propitiated^ by blood, and that animals 
w’cre to he slain as an atonement for sin, 
ib. ; mode by w hich the Brahmans arro- 
gated to themselves the solo right of 
officiating at, 156, 7iote ; doctrine of, op- 
posed by Buddha, 158 ; denounced by 
Isaiah, 158, note ; replaced by the lloma 
and Favasa, 159 ; four different concep- 
tions of, viz. ; (1.) The coronation ban- 
quets of the Kshatriyns; (2.) The sacrificial 
sessions of the Brahiuuns ; (3.) The flower 
offerings of the Buddhists ; (4.) The offer- 
ing of Homa and Payasa during the 
Brahmanical revival, ib. — see Rajasuya ; 
the Vaishnava sacrifice performed by 
Duryodhana, 196 ; horse sacrifice — see 
Aswamedha, 877 ; human—- sec Nara- 
medha. j 


Sadnova, legend of, 399 ; his father threat- 
ens to put any one who delays joining hia 
army into a cauldron of boiling oil, ib. ; 
he takes leave of his mother and sister, 
ib. ; delays a little with his wife, ib. : 
thrown into tho cauldron, but presorvod 
by prayer, 400. 

Satadeva, the youngest Pandava, learns 
astronomy and tho use of the sword from 
Drona, 75 ; engaged by Rgja Vir5ta as 
master of his cattle and caster of nativities, 
207. 

Sakuni, brother of Gandhari, accompanies 
his sister to Hastin6pur on her marriage 
with Dhritarashtra, 65 ; his unscrupulous 
skill ill dice, 176 ; challenges Yudhish- 
thira, ib. ; his taunt, 178 ; plays the game 
wdiilst Duryodhana lays the stakes, ib. ; 
wins every game, 179 ; jdots with Duryod- 
hana to seize Krishna, 269. 

Sakuntalii, legend of, 47 ; Kalidasa's drama 
of, 48 ; historical form of the tradition, 
ib. ; her mythical birth, 50, 7iote. 

Saliva, Raja of, refuses to take AmbfL as his 
wife, 53 ; country of, 58, 7iote. 

Sulya, Raja of Madru, sells his sister Madrf 
to be wife to Raja Pandu, 61; barbarous 
customs of his subjects, 6B ; deserts tlio 
side of the Pandavas, but ]>romiscs to 
drive the chariot of Kama in his combat 
with Arjuna, 218 ; his combat with Uttar 
on tlie first day of the war, 301 ; Duryod- 
hana asks him to drive Kama’s chariot, 
324 ; his indignation, ib. ; sneers at tho 
hirth of Kama, ib. ; Duryodhana receives 
him with rcsjieet and ranks liim with 
Krishna, ib. ; drives Kama against Ar- 
jiiiia, 326 ; his contention with Kama re- 
specting till* ])rowcss of Arjuna, ib. ; 
Kama retorts by reference to the depraved 
cu.stoms of his jieoplc, ih. ; Kama’s address 
to him, 328; his command for one day, 
the lustof the great w^ar, 330 ; his election, 
ih. ; slain by Yudhishthira, 331. 

Samba, son of Krishna, dressed up as a 
w'oman with child to insult the llibhiu, 
413. 

Sunjaya, nhni.ster and charioteer of Mah/i- 
raja Dhritanuihtra, 262 ; sent on an cin- 
hassy to the Pandavas, ib. ; his diplomatic 
qualifications, ib. ; reaches tho camp of 
tiie Pandavas, and is surprised at tho 
greatness of their preparations for war, 
263 ; received hy tlie i^6ndavas in Coun- 
cil, ib. ; delivers the message of tho Mahri- 
raja, ib. ; rc'ply of Yudhishthira, 254 ; 
reply of Krishna, ih. ; Yudhishthira 
sends by him a public mes.sago to tho 
elders at IJastinapur, and a secret message 
to Duryodhana, 265 ; he delivers the 
messages to the Maharaja, 256 ; his 
mythical discourse on geography to tho 
blind MahArgja, 293; undeceives tho 
hfahuraja os regards the image of Bhfma, 
361. 

Santanu, son of Kuru, 48 ; legend of, 50 ; 
marries a young wife, ib. ; his death, 51 ; 
review of the legend, ib. 

Sarmishtha, the daughter of the Raja of the 
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Baityai, 512 i her quarrel with Devayinf 
as regards the rank of their respective 
fathers, ib. ; pushes Devay&nf into a well, 
ib. ; engages to servo l>evay&n( as a serv* 
ant, 614 ; goes with Devayanf to the well, 
616 ; inquiries of Raja Yay&ti respecting 
her, ib. ; accompanies Vay6ti and his 
wife Devaydnf, ol7; her love passages 
with Yavati, ib. ; gives birth to a son, ib.; 
wrath of Devay^f, ib. ; her excuse, 618 ; 
T)ovay6nf discovers that Yayati is the 
father of her children, ib. ; her defence, 
ib. ; Devaydnf returns to her father’s 
house, ib. 

Sosarman, leader of th<‘ choir of Brahmans 
at the ll^*asuya of Yudhishthira, 166. 

Satf, no reference to, on the ileuths of S6n* 
tanu and V’ichitra-vfrva, 65 ; performed 
by Mddrf, 61 ; original idea of, amongst 
the Scythians, 69 ; Thracian custom, ib. ; 
modern idea, 70, note; attempt to burn 
Draujiadi alive with the dead body of 
Kfchaka, 216 ; distinction between the 
llrahmanical idea and the slaughter of a 
female favourite, 231 ; interference in a 
iiruhmanical Sati regarded with horror, 
ib. ; death of the chief wife of Kama, not 
Satf, .360 ; no reference to, in the funeral 
ceremonies of those who fell in the great 
war, ih. ; legend of the widows of the 
slain in the great war rejoining their hus- 
bands by drowning themselves in the 
Ganges, 440 ; widows of Vasudeva burn 
themselves upon the funeral pile, 460 ; 
five widows of Krishna burn themselves, 
461 ; not performed by the Ranfs of liaja 
Kansa, 474. 

Satrd^it, entrusts a jewel to his brother 
I’rusena, who is slain by a lion, 476 ; gives 
his daughter Sutyahhamik in marriage to 
Krishna, ih. ; murdered in his sleep, ib. ; 
Krishna revenges his death, ih. 

SatyiibhaniA, daughter of 8atrajit, married 
to Krishna, 476. 

Bdtyuki, a kinsman of Krishna, his speech 
at the great Council of the Piindava.s and 
their allies, 243 ; struggles with Arjiinn 
and Bhfma to reach Jayndratlm, 314; 
his combat with Bhurisrava, ih. ; Bhuris- 
rava conquers him and prepares to cut off 
his head, ib. ; Arjuna interferes contrary 
to rule, and cuts off the arms of Bhuris- 
rava, ih. ; insults Kritavarman at Prab- 
h&sa for aiding in the revenge of As- 
watthfima, 447 ; encouraged by Krishna, 
ib. ; slays Kritavarman, ib. ; his death, 
ib. 

Satyavatf, marries the aged Raja Santanu, 
61 ; marriage of her sou Viclutra-vfrya to 
the two daughters of the liaja of Kasf, 
63 : requests Vyusa, the sage, to raise up 
seed to her deceased son, 64 ; myth that 
she w'as identical with Matsya, the mother 
of Y^&sa, 60 ; the myth proved to be a 
later interpolation, ib. 

Saurashtra, Rqja of, 199. 

Skyana Acharya, commentator on the Rig 
Veda, 10, note, 

Scythians, strangled a royal ooncubino on 


the death of the King, 70 ; Kfigas, tribe 
of, 146, 147 ; mythical, descended mmi a 
being naif woman and half 9 erpent, ib., 
note; tradition of a golden plough, 433. 

Sea, islands of, inhabited by Dai^as, 192, 
404 ; islands of, inhabited oy a Rishi, 413. 

Serpents, Janamejaya’s sacrifice of, 46, note / 
city of, 74 ; in the forest of Khandava 
protected by Indra, 141 ; interpretation of 
the myth, ib. ; the burning of the forest 
opposed by the Scytbic N6gas, ib. ; Ar- 
juna’s amour with Uldpf, the daughter of 
the Raja of, 145 ; confusion between the 
N6gas as serpents and the Nagas as 
Scythians, 146 ; existing remains of ser- 
pent worship, 148 ; serpent dynasty at 
Magadh& and Munnipur, 147, notes ; in- 
vasion of Lydia, ib., note; their magnifi- 
cent city, 41 1 ; their beautiful wives, 
jow'els, and lake, ib. ; requested by Sesha- 
n/iga to send the life-restoring jewel to 
Arjuna to win the favour of Krishna, ib. ; 
they refuse, ib. ; defeated by Babhru- 
vahana, ib. ; tender their submission and 
give large presents, 412; deliver up the 
jewels, ib. ; Hindu w'orship of the serpent 
as a guardian deity, 424; exaggerated 
idea of a city of cobras, ib. ; Damayantf 
rescued from the toils of a serpent, 489 ; 
a serpent rescued by Nala from a circle 
of fire, 491 ; form of Nala changed by a 
serpent, ib. 

Sesha-naga, the groat serpent with a thou- 
sand heads, 411 ; advises the serpents 
to send the life-restoring jewel to Arjuna 
to win the fiivour of Krishna, ib. ; refusal 
of the serpents, ib. ; protects the infant 
Krishna in the passage of the Jumna, 
463. 

Sheba, Queen of, similarity of the Mussul- 
man legend to the story of Duryodhana’s 
mistakes at the R.'ijasiiya, 173, and ^wte,' 

Sikhandin, legend of, 308, note. 

Siiidhu, Roju of. Jayadratha. 

Sisupala, Raja of Chedi, story of his death, 
an authentic tradition belonging to the 
Krishna group, but grafted on to the his- 
tory of the Piindavas, 169 ; the incident 
to bo referred to the Krishna grou]) of 
legends, 171 ; reason why the Yadava 
tradition is grafted on to the Kshatriya 
tradition, ib. ; story of the abduction *oi 
his betrothed Rukminf by Krishna, 476. 

Siva, the god, myth of the w-oman who 
prayed five times for a good husband, 133 ; 
ordained that none of the Rajas of Maiii- 
pura should have more than one child, 
146 ; opposition to Vishna manifested in 
the legend of the death of Sisupala, 172 ; 
Aijuna directed by Indra to propitiate 
Siva, 191 ; combats with Aijuna in the 
form of a mountaineer, ib. ; opposition of 
Krishna, 460; worshippers of, persecuted 
by the worshippers of Vishnu, 461 ; sacri- 
fice to, performed at Mathura by Rqja 
Kansa, 469 ; bow of, broken by Krishna, 
471. 

Soma, or the Moon. See Chandra. 

Soma juice, 12, and *wte. 
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South country, Kajas of, ICfS! 

Spider's web, army drawn up in the form 
of, 810. 

Subhadrd, sister of Krishna, 149 ; Aijuna 
falls in love with her, 150; the elopement, 
151 ; the marriage, 152 ; reconciliation 
with Draupadi, ib. ; legend of the mar- 
riage proved to be a fiction, ib. ; myth 
introduced to cover the tradition of Krish- 
na's criminal intimacy with his sister, 153, 
and fiote ; consoled by Krishna after the 
adventures of the horse, 415. 

Sudeva, the Brahman, discovers Damayantf 
at Chedi, 492; directed to inform Kaja 
Bitupama that Damayantf was about to 
celebrate a second Swayamvara, 495. 

Sukra, priest of the Daityas, 511 ; love pas- j 
sages between his pupil Kaiiju and his 
daughter Devayunf, ib. ; delivers Kanju 
from the wrath of the Daityas, ib. ; his 
anger with the Baja’s daughter for push- 
ing Devayanf into a well, 512; threatens 
to abandon the Baja of the Daityas, 513 ; 
alarm of the liaja, 514 ; humiliation of 
the Raja and all his Council, ib. ; the 
Raja promises that Sarmishtha shall be 
servant to Devayanf, ib. ; Sarmishtha 
obeys, ib. ; Yayati proposes to marry De- 
vayanf, 516; performs the rites of mar- 
riage, ib. ; pronounces the curse of old 
age upon Yuyati, ib. 

Sun god. See Siirya. 

Sunandd, sister of the Raja of Chedi, re- 
ceives Damayantf as a eompuuion, 491. 

Sura, father of Vasudeva and lvuntf,.G 6 ; 
Chieftain of the Yadavas, 461. 

Sdrya, or the Sun, characteristics of the god, 
22 ; prominence of the sun in all ancient 
religions, ib. ; personification of, one of 
the earliest ell’orts of ancient bards, ib. ; 
the golden chariot and invisible steeds, 
ib. ; attributes of Siirya similar to those 
of Agni, but the personification distinct 
from that of Agni, 23 ; the mythical an- 
cestor of the Solar race of Ayodhya, ib. ; 
regarded as a divine spirit pervading all 
things, ib. ; the Gayatri, ib. ; the myth- 
ical father of Kama, 94 ; Draupadf prays 
to him for succour against Kfchaka, 212 ; 
myth that he preserved her from the in- 
dignity of a kick, 236 ; sacrifice of a horse 
associated with his worship, 380 ; Greek 
conception of, ib. 

Susarman, Raja of Trigarta, proposes to the 
Kauravas to invade the Raj of Virata, 
219 ; plan of campaign, ib. ; he invades 
the northern quarter, ib. ; his single com- 
bat with Raja Virata, 220; defeats and 
captures Virata, ib. ; taken prisoner by 
Bhfma, ib. ; with his four brethren chal- 
lenges Arjuna to battle on the first day of 
Drona’s command, 309 ; defeated by Ar- 
juna on the second day of Drona’s com- 
mand, ib. ; Axjuna fights him a second 
time, ib. 

Swayamvara, its resemblance to a tourna- 
ment, 85 ; origin of the institution, 117 ; 
women regarded as prizes, ib. ; decayed 
in consequence of fcuds» 118 ; tradition of 


the Swayamvara of Draupadf, ib. ; the 
great plain, 119; pavilions fbr the suitors, 
lb. ; the golden fish, ib. ; rule of the 
Swayamvara, ib. ; morning of, ib. ; pub- 
lic rejoicing, ib. ; exhibitions of dancers, 
showmen, juggle^ musicians, actors, ath- 
letes, wrestlers, and swordsmen, ib. ; cata- 
logue of the Rajas, ib. ; feasting of the 
Rqjas, 120 ; Draupadf conducted into the 
area by her brother Dhrishta-dyumna, 
ib. ; Vcdic hymns, ib.; Dhrishta-dyumna 
proclaims the conditions of the Swayam- 
vara, ib. ; recites the names and lineage 
of the suitors, ib. ; the garland, ib. ; re- 
luctance of the Rajas to commence the 
trial, ib. ; failure of the suitors to bend 
the bow, ib. ; Kama enters the lists and 
strings the bow, 121 ; extraordinary inter- 
ference of Draupadf on account of the low 
birth of Kama, ib. ; Kama appeals to tho 
sun, ib. ; other Rajas fail to bend tho 
bow, ib. ; sudden ap])carance of Arjuna 
disguised as a Brahman, ib. ; Arjuna men- 
tally prays to Drunn and strikes the golden 
fish, 122 ; acclamations of tho multitude 
and delight of tho Brahmans, ib. ; Drau- 
pudi acknowledges Arjuna as victor, ib. ; 
wrath and mortification of the Rajas at 
being beaten by a Brahman, ib. ; fierce 
battle between the Rajas and I’aiiduvus, 
ib. ; mediation of Krishna, ib. ; Arjuna 
and his brethren lead away Draupadf, ib. ; 
probable details of the real incident, 127 ; 
the Raja of I’unchsila gives a feast, at 
which ho intends marrying his daughter 
to the best archer, ib. ; rude merriment 
ou the occasion, 128 ; self-posscs.sed de- 
meanour of Draupadf uu indieatiuu of 
polyandry, ib. ; modest appearance of 
damsels xii later Swayamvaras, ib. ; win- 
ning of tlie prize by a Brahman tho main 
incident in the tradition, 129; question of 
whether the institution did not belong to 
a later period, 135; proeluniation of the 
Swayamvara of Damayantf, 4M ; assem- 
bling of the Rajas, ib. ; the day, 483 ; a.s- 
sembly of the ilajus in the Hall of State, 
ib. ; Damayantf enters the Hull, ib. ; de- 
scription of the scene, 484 ; a second Swa- 
yaiiivara opposed to Brahmanicul ideas, 
501 ; comparison of the Swayamwira of 
Damayantf with that of Draupadf, 605. 

Sword-playing, 87 ,* Arjuna’s feats in, 88 . 

Thracians, their custom of slaying the best 
beloved wife on tho death of her husband, 
69. 

Trigarta, Raja of. See Susarman. 

Tournament, its' resemblance to the Swa- 
yamvara, 864 See also Exhibition of 
arms. 

Turanian'S, how distinguished from the 
Aryans, 7, note, 

Dgrasena, Raja of Mathurd, deposed by his 
son Kansa, 461 ; restored to the throne 
by Krishna, 475. 

' Dldpf, daughter of V&suki, the Raja of the 

I serpents or U^as, her amour with Aijuna, 
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145 ; popularljr regarded as half woman 
and hall serpent, 148; sends to the city 
of serpents for a jewel which will restore 
Aijuna to life, 411. 

Umbrella, an emblem of sovereiftnty, 372. 

Ushos, or the dawn, characteristics of, 25 ; 
contrast between the conception and that 
of Indra, ib. ; poetry of the conception, 26 ; 
associations connected with the duAvn in 
India, ib. ; Vedic h^mns addressed to the 
dawn as a maiden, ib.; Vedic ideas of, as 
a deity, ib. 

Uttar, son of Jlaja Virfita, his yonth and 
ij^norance, 220 ; urged by the thief of the 
herdsmen to go out against tlio Kaumvas, 
221 ; pleads that he lias no charioteer, ib. ; 
boasts before the nomen, ib. ; his coward- 
ly fear on luholding the Kauravus, ib. ; 
runs away, but is pursued by Arjuna, 222 ; 
Arjuna brings him back and makes him 
drive the chariot, ib. ; defeat of the Knu- 
rnvas, ib. ; returns to the city with Arjuna, 
223 ; his combat with S.ilya on the first 
day of the great war, 301. 

Uttard, daughter of llaja Virata, requests 
Arjuna to act as cburiotccr to her brother 
Uttar, 221. 

Vaisampdyana, pupil of Vyfisa the sage, re- 
cited the Maha Bhdratu to lluju Juiiame- 
jftya, 40, note, 

Vnishnava sacrifice performed by Buryod- 
hunu, 196 ; review of the tradition, 197 ; 
doubts rcsxincting the sacrifice, 198. 

Vuisyos. traces of, in the Ilig-Veda, 34. 

Vaka, tno Asura, devours e%ery day a man 
from the city of Kknchakra, 111 : battle 
with lihfma, 112 ; rent i\.sundcr, ib. 

Vdrundvata, city of, 99 ; tlie modern Alla- 
habad, 100; visit of the Pandavos, lOl ; 
story to bo referred to the later age of 
lirahmanism, 102, 

V&rsbueya, charioteer of Kaja Nala, en- 
trusted by Diimnyantf with her children, 
487 ; takes wrvico with Uitnparna, Knja 
of Ayodbya, ib. ; recogni/ed by Nala, 492. 

Vnruna, the deity of water, distinct from 
ludra, 8 ; characteristics tif, 20 ; mysteri- 
ous attributes of water, ib. ; water a puri- 
fior and a housidiold necessity, ib. ; ideas 
awakened by the currents of great rivers, 
ib. ; springs and rivers generally seiiarated 
into individual abstractions, ib. ; concep- 
tion of a god of the ocean, ib. ; distinction 
between a material conception of a sea- 
monster and an Aryan conception of a 
spiritual existence, 21 ; Varuna considered 
08 a deity w'ho rew'ards goodness and 
punishes sin, ib, ; deep religious feeling in 
a hymn addressed to varuna, ib. ; attends 
the Surayamvara of Damayantf, 482. 

Vasudeva, father of Krishna, his grief at 
hearing of the fray at Prabhasa, 449 ; his 
death, 450; burned on the funeial pile 
with four of his widow’s, ib.; a chieftain 
of the Yddavas, 461 ; married to De^akf, 
niece of Ugrasenn, 462 ; engages to deli\ er 
up Bovakra children to Raja Ivansa, ib, ; 
hu sou Balardma by Bovaki brought up 


as the son of Rohinf, ib. ; carries the infant 
Krishna across the Jumna in a basket, 
463 ; changes Krishna for the daughter of 
Xanda and Yasoda, ib. 

Vasuki, Raja of the Serpents or Xagas, 
amour of his daughter Ulilpi with Aijuna, 
145; splendour of his city, 411. 

Viiyu, god of w’ind, distinguished from the 
Maruts, 10, 25; the mythical father of 
Bhfma, 71 ; and of Ilanuman, the monkey 
demigod, 190 ; testihes to the fidelity of 
Damayantf, 500. 

Veda, hymns of the Rig, 5 ; description of 
the Vedas, ib. note; chronology of the 
Vedas, 10, note; the two Aswamedha 
hymns, 380, note, 

Vedic deities, mere personifications of the 
owers of nature, 8 ; distinction between 
ndra and Varuna, ib. ; conception of 
Agni, 9 ; form of wtirship, 11 ; their sup- 
poficfl longings for the sacrifice, 13 ; re- 
lation.s with their worshippers, ib. ; cha- 
racteristics of Indra, 14 ; characteristics 
of Agni, or fire, 17 ; Indra and Agni, the 
chief g(>ds, 19 ; characteristics of Varuna, 
<»r water, 20 ; characteristics of Siirj'a, 22 ; 
the twelve Adityas, 24 ; the god Vishnu 
originally an Auitya, ib. ; characteristics 
of the minor gods, ib, ; Soma, or Chandra, 
or the moon, ib. ; the two Aswins, ib. ; 
Vayu, 25 ; the Maruts, ib. ; characteristics 
of IJinhas, or the dawn, 25 ; minor Vedic 
deities the mere jKTsonifications of poetry, 
27 comparison of ancient and modern 
jiersoniiications, ib. ; monotheistic con- 
es ])tion of one Supreme Being, ib. ; decay 
of the Vedic religion in the Brahmanic 
age, 30 ; degem'ratiou of, in the age when 
the story of Xala and Damayantf was 
<*omposed, 479 ; Indru, Agni, Varuna, and 
Yama attend the Swayamvara of Dama- 
>nntf, 482. 

Vedic people, identified with the Aryans, 7 ; 
form of W'orship, 11. 

Vt'dic period, distinct from the Brahmanic 
period, 6 ; characteristics c»f, ib, ; fanciful 
personifications w hieh appear to have been 
regarded as minor deities, 10 ; barbarous 
cliaraeter of the age, 84. 

Vichitra-vfrya, legend of, 51 ; his accession 
to the llaj of Bbarata, 52 ; marries the 
tw’o daughters of the Raja of Kasf, 53 ; 
dies without issue, ib. ; review' of the le- 
gend, 54 ; its mythical character, 58. 

Vidarbha, the modern Bcrar, legend of 
Rukmin, Raja of, 278. 

Vidura, bom of a slave girl, 64 ; his appear- 
ance at the public exhibition of amis at 
llastinapur, 86; warns the Pundavas to 
beware of fire at Varandvata, 101 ; sends 
a man to dig a subterranean passage, ib. ; 
brings the Pandavas back to Hastinapur 
after their marriage with Draupadi, 137 ; 
carries to the Pandavos the invitation to 
the gambling match, 176 ; protests against 
the idea that Draupadf was w on by Bur- 
yqdhana, 180; anxious night conference 
with the Maharaja after the return of 
Sanjaya fmin his mission to the Pduda- 
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ras, 256 ; counsels Du^odhana to give a 
fi^d reception to Krishna, 258; urges 
however that a reception is useless unless 
Duryodhana is prepared to restore the 
five villages to the Pandavhs, ib. ; Krish> 
na lodges in his house, 259 ; his objections 
to Krishna’s embassy, 261 ; remonstrates 
with Duryodhana in the Council of K au- 
ra vos summoned to receive Krishna, 206; 
his death on the banks.of the Ganges, 449. 

Yijaya-nagur, Kajas of, claim descent from 
the Yadavas, 469, note. 

Virata, Kaja, the PAndavas determine to 
spend the thirteenth year of their exile in 
his city, 206 ; he engages them in \arious 
capacities, ib. ; Draupadi’s appearance be- 
fore his Kiint, 207 ; the llaiu objects to 
her beauty, 208 ; holds a great festival, 
ib. ; exhibition of pugilism and wrestling, 
209; ’superiority of Jimuta, a foreigner, 
ib. ; trouble of the Raja that none of his 
own wrestlers could overcome J imuta, ib, ; 
sends for Bhfma, ib. ; Bhfma’s victory, 
ib. ; acclamations of the multitude and 
great joy of the Raja, 1210 ; richly rewards 
Bhfma, ib. ; makes him fight in the inner 
apartments, ib. ; his satisfaction with all 
the Pandavas, ib.; is afraid of Kfchaka, 
the brother of his RAnf, 211; refuses to 
interfere in the affronts offered by Kf- 
chaka to Draupadf, 212 ; great commotion 
in the city on the rumouicd slaughter of 
Kfchaka by the Gandharvas, 2l(>; alarm 
of the Ruja and Chieftains, ib.; timid 
directions of the Raja to the R.'inf for get- 
ting rid of Draupadf, 218 ; interview be- 
tween the R.inf and Draupadf, ib. ; the 
herdsmen bring the nows of the invasion 
of Susarman, 219; the Raja goes out to 
battle, ib. ; defeated and taken prisoner 
by Susarman, 220; rescued by Bhfma, 
ib. ; invasion of Duryodhana, ib. ; no war- 

. riors left in the city excepting Uttar and 
Arjuna, ib. ; youth and inexperience of 
Uttar, ib. ; the Raja exults in the as- 
sumed valour of Uttar, 223; his quarrel 
with Yudhishthira respecting Arjuna, 
224 ; dashes the dice at Yudhishtiiira’s 
face, ib. ; hears the true story and is for- 
given by Yudhishthira, 225 ; engages to 
assist the Pandavas, ib ; review of the le- 
gend, 226 ; city of, identihed with the 
site of the modem Dholka, 232 ; identifi- 
cation of the country with Dinajpur, ib. ; 
ridiculous character of his dispute with 
Yudhishthira, 237 ; disappears after the 
marriage of his daughter, and Drupada 
takes the lead, 239 ; slain and beheaded 
by Drona on the fourteenth day of the 
wax, 316. 

Vishnu, originally one of the twelve Adityas, 
24 ; opposition of Siva manifested in the 
legend of the death of SisupAla, 172 ; the 
chakra of Krishna an emblem of his wrath, 
ib. ; Aljuna and Krishna represented as 
Kara and Narayau,or incarnations of, 262, 
note; vrorshippers of, persecuted by the 
worshippers of Siva, 461 ; worshippers of, 

. slaughtered by Raja Kansa, 403. 


Viswamitra, visited D wurakfi with two other 
Rishis, 443. 

Vrihaspatf, priest of the Devatas, 510; story 
of his son Kanju, ib. 

VrindAvana, encampment of the Yadavas 
there, 461 ; confusion of the damsels of, 
at the sound of Krishna’s fiutc, 406 ; great 
feast in honour of Indra, 467. 

Vritra, or the rain cloud, 15, 16, note, 

Vyasa, the sage, requested by Satyavatf to 
raise up seed to her deceased son, 54; ter- 
ror of the widows, ib. ; becomes the father 
of Dhritarashtra, Pandu, and Vidura, ib. ; 
traditionary history of, 69 ; born of a fish- 
girl, named Matsya, in Eastern Bengal, 
ib. ; identified with the Vyasa who com- 
piled the Maha Bharatn, ib.; mythic ac- 
count of hi.s birth, 60 ; frequent appear- 
ance of, in an alirupt or supernatural 
manner throughout the MahA Bharato, 
62 ; absurd myth that he caused GAnd- 
hAri to have a hundred sons, 72, note; 
appears to the Pandavas in the jungle and 
advises them to dwell in the city of Eka- 
chakrA, 110; appears at tho palace of 
Raja Drupada, and received with great 
reverence, 126; declares that Draupadf 
must marry tho five brethren on the score 
of a religious my.stery, ib. ; introduced ns 
relating mythical stories to wipe away tho 
stain of polyandry from tho early tradi- 
tions, 133 ; my til of tlio old woman who 
prayed five times to Siva for a good hus- 
band, ib. ; myth that tho five PAndavns 
were five Indras, 1 3 1, and note ; imparts re- 
ligious lessons of morality to Yudhishthira 
during tlie year of coiKpicst in coniu ction 
with the Rajasuyu, 163, note; the chief of 
the saerifiee at the Kajasuya, 16!); directs 
his alleged grandson Arjuna to do penance 
on tho llimAlayas, 191; mythical character 
of his olforts to reconcile tho MahAruja 
■with the Pandavas, 369 ; counsels Yud- 
hishthira to perform an Asw'amcdha for 
the atonement of liis .sins, 382 ; appointed 
president at the Aswamedha of Yudhish- 
thiru, 428 ; Yudhishtliira apologizes to 
him, 432 ; receives estates which ho as- 
signs to the Brahmans, ib. ; promises to 
assemble the ghosts of all who were slain 
in the great war, 439 ; the widows of tho 
slain bathe and pray in tho Ganges, 440 ; 
he summons the glnosts, ib. ; tho armies 
rcapi)ear in all their pomp and magnifi- 
cence as when alive, ib. ; lie permits tho 
widows to rejoin their hu.sbands by drown- 
ing themselves in the Ganges, 441 ; ad- 
vises Arjuna to abandon worldly concerns, 
463. 

Vyasa#, the tw'cnty-eight, 59, note. 

War, burning a sleeping enemy opposed to 
Kshutriya ideas, 102 ; familiar to the age 
when the Brahmans persecuted the Bud- 
dhists, lO.S : compared with the story of 
AswatthAma, 103, note; Arjuna’s mercy 
towards fugitives and captives, 223 ; pro- 
cession to meet a successful warrior, ib. ; 
question connected with lengthy marches, 
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$ 83 ; eo&tmt between the lone inarches 
of Sesostris, Alexander, etc., and the Par* 
thians and Mahrattas and the cattle>Hft- 
ing forays of Duryodhana and Susannan, 
ib. ; solemn covenant of Chieftains pre* 
liminary (to hostilities, 27d; intrench- 
xnents, ib. ; election of a generalissimo, 
276; appointment of 8ign.<) and -watchwords, 
ib. ; interchange of challenges, 279, 280 ; 
their abusive character, ib. ; six rules for 
ameliorating the horrors of, 288; ap- 
parently of modem date, 284 ; disregarded 
In the great war of Bhdruta, 284 ; their 
Brahmanical origin, ib. ; confusion be- 
tween stratagem and treachery, ib. ; im- 
practicability of the constantly recurring 
truces, 285 ; rational rule as regards non- 
combatants, ib. ; absurdity of the rule 
that cavalry should only fight with 
cavalry, ib. ; natural law against fighting 
durinjg the preliminary abuse, or without 
warning, or for a third warrior to inter- 
fere. between two combatants, ib. ; non- 
observance of even these law's by ancient 
heroes, 286 ; charge of the Paudavas in 
tho form of a half moon, 304 ; fighting 
with fists, feet, teeth, and nails, 305 ; 
army of the Kauravus drawn up in the 
form of a spider’s -web, 310 ; vow of 
Arjuiia to slay Jayadratha or enter the 
fire, 313 ; Arjunii interferes in the combat 
between llhurisrnva and Siityaki con- 
trary to rule, ib. ; bai barons slaughter of 
Bhurisrava by Satyaki, 315 ; irightful 
battle at nignt, ib, ; battle scenes by 
torchlight, ib. ; drinking the blood of an 
enemy, 328 ; story of the revenge of As- 
watth5mu, 346 ; passionate desire of the 
surviving Kauravus for revenge. 355 ; 
comparison between the massacre oy As- 
-wattliAma and the most barbarous inci- 
dents in the war, ib. ; pleasure of gratified 
revenge as disjdayed in the dying hour of 
Duryoflhana, 357 ; leave-taking of lenialc 
relatives before going out to battle, 369 ; 
fortifications of Nanipura -with waggons 
and fire w'capons, 405, 422. 

Water, gods of, 9. See Varuna. 

Wetgpons, use of, taught to the Kauravas and 
PHindavas, 75 ; su|)eninturu],88, fwfr ; fire 
W’capoiis employed at Manipura, 405, 422. 

Widows, burning of— see Satf; custom of 
bearing children to a kinsman of the de- 
ceased husband, 54, 58; Yyusa.tbe sage 
promises to assemble the ghosts of all who 
were slain in the great war, 439; the 
widows bathe and pray in tho Ganges, ib. ; 
rejoin their husbands by drowning them- 
selves in the river, 441 ; of Baja Kansa 
perform the fhnerfu rites but no Satf, 474, 

Wind, gods of, 10. 

Wine, prepared from the Soma plant, 12, 
note; supposed partiality of Indra for, 
14 ; practice of uie Bhfls to indulge in 
strong drink, 102 ; drink of liindd 
w'omen, 211, 230; drank by certain Brah- 
mans and Saniases, 403 ; Krishna’s pro- 
clamation against at Dwirakd, 444 ; the 
XK»ople pennitted to drink it at -l^e festival 


at Prabh&sa, 446; general conviviality, 
ib. ; the Chieftains drink in parties, ib. ; 
tumult and massacre, 447 ; effects of the 
prohibition to drink, 452. 

Wrestling, 85 ; in the court of Raja Vir&ta, 
209. 

Y&davas, slaughter of, at Prabhdsa, 447, 
448 ; a nomade race, 458 ; their encamp- 
ment in tho neighbourhood of Mathurd, 
459 ; migration from Mathurd to Dwd- 
rakd, ib. ; improbability of the existence 
of intimate relations between the Yddavas 
of Dwdroku and the Pdndavas of Has- 
tindpur, ib. ; descent from, claimed by the 
Kajas of Vijaya-nagur, ib., note; their 
encampments at Yrinddvana and Gokula, 
461 ; migrate from Gokula to Yrinddvana, 
465 ; counselled by Krishna to transfer 
their worship from Indra to the Oovard- 
dhana mountain, 467 ; descended from 
Yadu,son of Yaydti, 519 ; mythical details 
respecting, 820. 

Yadu, son of Yaydti, and ancestor of the 
Yadavus, 519. 

Yojna-w'ulkya, one of the sacred cooks at 
the llujasuya of Yudhishthira, 166. 

Y^uma, judge of the dead, 10; attends the 
Sw'n^amvura of Damayantf, 482. 

Yasoda, the putative mother of Krishna, 
463 ; about to whip Krishna when she 
M‘e8 the three w orlds in his mouth, 464 ; 
churning day, 465 ; Krishna’s pranks 
with her churn, ib. 

Y'ayati, Baja, delivers Devaydnf from the 
well, 612 ; approaches l)cvay5ni and 
Suiniislithd near the well, 615; his in- 
quirie.s respecting Sai’mishtha, ib. ; re- 
quested by I)e\ayanf to marry her, 616; 
question of his ha\ing espoused her when 
he delivered her from the well, ib. ; his 
inter\ie\v with Sukra, ib. ; his marriage 
with l)evn>anf, 517 ; departs with Dc- 
Aay'iuf and Sarraislithii to his ow'n city, 
ib. ; his love passages with Sarmishthd, 
ib. ; Devajanf discovers that he is the 
father of Sarmishthd’ s children, 618 ; 
Devaydnf returns to her father’s house, 
ib. ; iiis sons Yadu and Paru, 619 ; the 
curse of old age pronounced upon him, ib. 

Yudhishthira, tho eldest Paudava, learns 
the use of the spear from Drona, 75 ; his 
wisdom and goodness, ib. ; rivalry with 
Buryodhana tor the post of Yuvaraja, 97; 
appointed Yuvaraja, ib. ; wisdom and 
mstice of his administration, ib. ; envy of 
Durvodhana, ib. ; Bhritar&shtra offers to 
divide the administration, 98 ; ordered by 
Bhritarashtra to sojourn with his brethren 
in the city of Yaranavata, 99 ; smells the 
combustible mortar, 101 ; his conversation 
w'ith Aijuna respecting the marriage 
of DraupadL 123 ; Ills reply to the envoy 
from Baja Bnipada, 125 ; revested as 
the eldest of the brothers to decide re- 
specting the marriage, 126 ; appeals to his 
conscience, ib. ; Draupadf married first to 
him as the elder brother, ib. ; weapons of 
his brethren kept in his house at Indra- 
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prastha, 142 ; his Jesuitical remonstrances 
with Aijuna upon going into exile on 
account of his breach of the matrimonial 
law, ib. ; Brahmanical ideal of his pa- 
ternal rule, 154 ; tranquillity of his Raj 
enabled his subjects to perform all re- 
ligious duties, ib. ; general prosperity 
insured by his virtues as Rtya, ib. ; re- 
spected by all the neighbouring Rajas, 
ib. ; Brahmanical tone of the myth, 
15o ; resolves to celebrate a Raja<(i1ya, 
or royal sacrifice, ib., 162 ; pays all the 
debts of his subjects, ib. ; calls a Coun- 
cil, ib. ; sends for Krishna and takes his 
counsel, ib. ; mythical conquest of Jaru- 
sandha. Raja of Magadhil, ib. ; commands 
his four brethren to collect tribute from 
the four quarters of the earth, 1G3 ; re- 
ceives religious instruction from Vy.isa, 
ib., note: return of the four brethren, ib.; 
again advised by Krishna to celebrate the 
Kajasdya, ib. ; mythical chf^racter of the 
narrative, ib. ; his reluctance to go to the 
gambling match at Hastiiidpur, 177 ; his 
obligation to obey the Maharaja and ac- 
cept a challenge, ib. ; challeiiGred by 
Sakuni, 178 ; requires that Sakuni should 
play fair, ib. ; taunted by Sakuni, ib. ; 
accepts the challenge, ib. ; Duryodhana 
lays the stakes whilst Sakuni plays, 179 ; 
picture of the scene, ib. ; his mythical 
losses, ib. ; loses the whole of his Raj ex- 
cepting the jagheers of the Brahmans, ib. ; 
stakes his brothers as slaves and loses 
them, ib. ; stakes himself and loses, ib. ; 
stakes Draupadf, 180; agitation of the 
elders and Chieftains, and joy of the Kau- 
ravas, ib, ; he loses, ib. ; general conster- 
nation, ib. ; question whether Draupadf 
was fairly lost, as he was a slave when he 
staked her, ib. ; forbids the TVindavas to 
interfere, 181 ; loses the final game and 
goes into exile, 183 ; his dialogue with his 
mythical father Dharma, 190 ; gives a 
feast to the Kauravas after the rescue of 
Duryodhana from the Gandharvas, ib. ; 
compared with the feast given by Abra- 
ham after the rc.scue of Lot, 195 ; his 
mild reply to the insolent invitation of 
Duhsasana to the Rajasdya of Duryod- 
hana, 196 ; his sorrow at hearing that 
Kama had vowed to slay Arjuna, 197 ; 
his dream that the animals implored him 
to leave the jungle, 198 ; apparently a 
Buddhistic parable, ib. ; his clemency 
towards Jayadratha after the abduction of 
Draupadf, 201 ; returns to the hut with 
Draupadf, ib. ; orders the release of 
Jayadratha, but Bhfma refuses unless 
commanded by Draupadf, 202; humiliat- 
ing submission of Jayadratha, ib. ; grace 
and majesty of his appearance in. the 
Council hsdl of Raja VirfLta, 206; en- 
gaged as a private companion and teacher 
of dice-playing to Raja Virata, 207 ; com- 
mands Bhfma not to interfere when Drau- 
padf is affroiited by Kfchaka in the Coun- 
cil hall, 212; urges the rescue of Raja 
Virata, 220 ; rebukes the Rfya for pre- 


suming that Uttar had gained the victory, 
224 ; j^ays at dice with the Reya, ib. ; the 
Raja makes his nose bleed, ib. ; deedares 
that if the blood had fallen to the gpround 
the blow must be avenge^ 225 ; modem 
tone of his language to Rma Vir&ta, 234 ; 
his artificial reference to his own losses, 
ib. ; asserts himself to be a Brahman and 
a dice-player, 235 ; ridiculous character of 
his dispute with Raja Virdta, 237 ; his 
reply to the message sent by the Mah4- 
raja through Saniaya to the Pdndavas, 
251 ; sends a public message to the elders 
at Hastinilpur, and a secret message to 
Duryodhana, 255 ; applies to Krishna for 
counsel, 257 ; expresses an undue desire 
for peace, ib. ; remonstrances of Drau- 
padf, ib. ; gives a feast to Rukmin, 278 ; 
agrees to the six rules framed by Bhfshma 
and Drona for ameliorating the horrors of 
the war, 283 ; mythical story of his respect 
for his ciders and preceptors, 297 ; pro- 
ceeds on foot to the army of the Kaura- 
vas, ib. ; asks the permission of Bhfshma 
and Drona to fight against the Kauravas, 
ib. ; the story referred to the later 
Brahmanical period, 298 ; his mythical 
dialogue with Krishna on the first day of 
the war, 301 ; complains of the havoc 
committed by Bhfshma and proposes re- 
tiring, ib. ; consoled by the remonstrances 
of Krishna, who dwells on the prowess 
of Arjuna and Dhrishta-dyumna, 302 ; 
efforts of Drona to take him prisoner 
frustrated by Kri.shna and Arjuna, 309 ; 
tries to prevent Arjuna from accepting the 
challenge of Susarman, 310; narrowly 
escapes being taken prisoner by Drona, 
311 ; commands Abhimanyuto charge the 
spider’s web, ib. ; his profound grief at 
the death of Abhimanyu, 312 ; Brahmani- 
cal reasons assigned for his cowardice, 
318 ; extraordinary account of the lie in- 
advertently told by him, 320 ; manner in 
which he is said to have told a lie, 321 ; 
attacked by Kama in the absence of 
Arjuna, 326; reproached by Kama for 
the cowardice which he hud imbibed from 
the Brahmans, ib. ; his wrath at being loft 
without protection, ib. ; his anger with Ar- 
juna for fighting Susarman when he should 
have been fighting Kama, ib. ; taunts 
Aijuna, ib. ; Aijuna draws his sword and 
threatens to slay him, ib. ; reconciled by 
Krishna, 327 ; slays Salya, 331 ; calls upon 
Duryodhana to leave the lake, 333 ; re- 
monstrates with Duryodhana, ib. ; refuses 
to take the Raj except by conquest, ib. ; 
offers that the Banda vns shall fight Dur- 
yodhana fairly ,ono at a time, ib. ; offers 
arms and armour to Duryodhana, 336; 
his wrath at Bhfma’.s kicking Duryodhana 
on the head, 339; strikes Bhfma in the 
face, ib. ; his speech to Duryodhana, ib. ; 
forgives Bhfma, 340 ; proclaimed Raja by 
Krishna, 341 ; requests Krishna to pro- 
ceed to Hastinapur and excuse the pro- 
ceedings of himself and brethren to the 
Mah&raja, 342 ; falls down in a swoon on 
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hearing of the revere of ABwatt1i4mE 
in the camp of the r ^ndavae, 362 ; hie 
lamentations ib. ; Krishna consoles him, 
ib. ; tends for Draupadf, 363 ; consoles 
her, ib. ; represents to her that Aswat- 
th&ma is the son of a Br&hman, and that 
revenge must be left to Vishnu, ib.; 
Draupadf gives him the jewel from the 
head of Aswatthfima, 864 ; excuses the 
conduct of the Pdndavas before the Ranf 
Gdndhdrr, 362 ; takes all the blame upon 
himself, ib. ; assists in the burning of the 
dead, 364; his sorrow at the death of 
Kama, 366 ; kindness to all the u'idows, 
children, and dependants of Kama, ib.; 
mythical character of his kindness, 366; 
narrative of his installation of liaja under 
the nominal sovereignty of Maharaja 
Dhritarfishtra, 368 ; his disinclination to 
be appointed Kaja, ib. ; triumphant pro- 
cession from the plain of Kurukshetra, 
ib. ; grand entry into the city of llastina- 
pur, '369 ; arrives at the palace, ib. ; wor- 
ships the family gods, ib. ; distributes 
gifts amongst the BrAhmans, ib. ; reviled 
by Chilrvdka, a BA.ksha8a disguised as a 
Brahman, ib. ; rage of the real Bnthmans, 
who declare their alh'giance to him, 370 ; 
Ch&rvaka burnt to death, gratification of 
Yudhishthira at the ncquiescenee of the 
Brrihmans in his inauguration, ib. ; en- 
throned facing the east, ih. ; jiri'Sencc of 
his relations and friends, ib. ; c(*remony 
of inauguration i>erforiiied by Dluiumya, 
ib. ; symbolical rites, ib. ; pots of water 
from the sacred rivers, ib ; high place 
prepared for sacrifice, ib. ; seated with 
I)raupadf upon the tiger’s skin, 371 ; of- 
fering of the hoina, ib. ; the five purifying 
articles poured upon the i>air, ib. ; pots of 
sacred water xioured over them, ib. ; music 


sounded, ib. ; bards and eulogists sound 
his praises, ib. ; his perfect equanimity, 
ib. ; his patience during the ceremonies, 
ib. ; distributes large gifts to the Brdh- 
mans, ib. ; his address to the Brdhmans, 
ib. ; entreats the Brahmans to accept the 
rule of Maharma Bhritardshtra, 372 ; 
review of the mregoing narrative, ib.; 
doubtful authenticity of the details, 374 ; 
contemplates the performance of an As- 
wamedha or horse sacrifice, 377 ; his me- 
lancholy, 382; advised by Krishna and 
Vydsa to perform an Aswamedha, ib. ; 
objects to taking a treasure belonging to 
the BrrUimans, ib. ; goes out with his 
brethren to bring Krishna into his palace, 
383 ; discovered by Krishna after the ad- 
ventures of the horse sitting by the Ganges 
arrayed in a deerskin and holding a deer’s 
horn, 415 ; advised by Krishna respecting 
the Aswamedha, 416 ; meeting with Ar- 
juna, ib. ; introduction of Babhru-v6hana, 
417; joy of the Rajas at their reception, 
ib. ; performance of the sacrifice— «cc 
Aswanicdha ; apologizes to Vyasa, 432 ; 
assigns estates to V y fUa, who transfers them 
to the Brahmans, ib. ; apologizes to the 
llajas, 433; presents gifts to the Brah- 
mans and to the family of Krishna, ib. ; 
givt's the Raj of Hastin^pur to Parfkshit, 
and the Raj of Indra-prastha to Yuyutsu, 
453 ; dies in the Ilimfuoya mountain, 464. 

Yuvaraja, or little Raja, 9/ ; rivalry of Yud- 
hishthira and Duryodhana for the post at 
llastiiifipur, ib. 

Yuyutsu, son of Dhritarashtra, 72, note; 
mythicsil story of his desertion to the 
Puiidavas, 297, 298 ; dubious authenticity 
of the story, 299 ; receives the llaj of In- 
dra-i>rusthu from Yudhishthira, 453. 
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% one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 8s. [/« the presa, 

Dohne. — A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Duunl. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii, 418, sewed. 
Cape Town, 1857. 2U. 

Dohne. — The Four Gospels tn Zulu. By the Bev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board C, F. M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth, Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 6s. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda — The Edda of Suemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 12mo. 
pp. 152, cloth, 3«. Gd. Part II, with Index of Pei-sons and Places. By Ben- 
jamin Thorpe. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4». ; or in 1 Vol. 

complete, 7s. (id. 

Elliot. — The History of India, as told by its own Historians: com- 
prising the Muhammadan Period. By the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., of 
the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Edited from his posthumous 
papers by Professor John Dow'son, of the Stalf College, Sandhurst. 3 Vols. 8vo, 

[ f 'ol. I. nearly ready. 

Elliot. — Memoirs on the History, Philology, and Ethnic Distribu- 
tion OF THE Races of the North-w'est Provinces of India ; being an 
amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir if. M. 
Elliot, K.G.B. Arranged from MS. materials collected by him, and Edited by 
Reinuold Rost, Ph. D., Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

[/« the press. 

Goldstdcker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstdcker. Parts I. to VI. 4to., pp. 400. 1856-1863. Each 

Part 6s. 

Ooldstucker. — A Compendious Sanskrit-English Dictionary, for the 
Use of those who intend to read the easier NVorks of Classical Sanskrit Litera- 
ture. By Theodor Goldstucker. Small 4to., pp. 900, cloth. {In preparation. 
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CtoldMoker. — P anini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the liibrary of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Kvmarii.a-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial 8?o., pp. 
268, cloth. 12«. 

Gramnmtography. — A Manual op Heference to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modem lianguages. Based on the German Compilation ot 
F. Ballhorn. In one volume, royal 8vo., pp. 80, cloth. 7«. 6rf. 

The “ Grammatofcraiihy** is offered to the public tw a compendious introduction to the readingr 

of the most important ancient and modem luniruaffes. Kiinple in its design, it will be consulted 

with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 

the press, and the diligent comjiositor. 

ALPHA UFTIC At. IKDKX. 

Afghan (or Pushto). 

Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 

Aramaic. 

Arduiic Characters. 

Armenian. 

Assyiian Cuneiform. 

Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 

BOgls. 

Burmese. 


rzeoliian( or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 


Danish. 

Demotic. 

Ehtrangclo. 

Kthuipic. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

(ireek Ligatures. 

Greek (Archaic). „ 

Canaroso (or Cam&taca). (iujerati(orGuzy.cratte). Nuinidion Telugii. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSIavonie(orCyrillic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 

Croato-Olagolitic. Hebrew. Persian. Wallachian. 

Cufic. Hebrew (Archaic). P^^rsian Cuneiform. Wendish (or Sorbian). 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic). Hebrew (Xlabbinical). Phmnician. Zend. 


Hebrew (Judmo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 
Hungarian. [man) . Romaic (Modem Greek) 

Illyrian. Russian. 

Irish. Runes. 

Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Javanese. Servian. 

I^ettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Maiitshu. Sorbian (or Wendish). 

Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Modem Greek ( Romaic) Syriac. 

Mongolian. Tamil. 


Grey. — Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native Boople to Ilis Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductoiy Ueniarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Col- 
lection of Laments, ete. By Cu. Oliver B. Davis. 8vo., pp. iv. and 228, 
cloth. 12,y. 

Grey. — Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
I.OLOGY, ns represented in the Library of Ilis Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and jidited by Sir George (Jkby and Dr. II. 1. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Part 1. — South Africa. 8vo. pp. IHO. 7». 

Vol. I. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 2*. 

Vol. I. Part 3. — Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 1*. 

Vol. II. Parti. — AuNtralia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 1*. Orf. 

Vol. II. Part 2. — I’apuan Languages of the I.oyalty Islands and New Hebrides, oompris- 
iiig those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. Ud. 

Vol. II. Part S.—Fiji Islands and Uotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
gUHgt's, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 4.— Ne\« Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
7f>. 3s. (k/. 

Vol. II. Part 4 {rant tmtaf ion ). — Polynma and Borneo. 8to. pp. 77-154. S«. 6d. 

Vol. HI. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 29 , 

Grouk — The Isizulu : a Grammar of tbe Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with a Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo., pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 2U, 

Hang. — Essays on the Sacred Language, WiaTiNGs, and Heugion op 
the Parskes. By Martin Hauo, Dr. Phil., Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo., pp. 278, cloth. 2ls, 

Hang. — A Lecture on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph. D. 8v6. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2«. 

Haw. — O utline of a Grammar of the Zend Language. By Martin 
Hauo, Dr. Phil. 8vo., pp. 82, sewed. 14«. 
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Haw.— T he Aitabbta Brahxakah of thb Bio Veda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Kites of the Yedic Kcligion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explain^, by Martin Hauo, Ph.I)., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols,, cr. 8vo. Vol. I. 
Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map of the 
Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. yol. II., Translation 
with Notes, pp. 544. 2/. 2s. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8vo., pp. 274, sewed. 10s. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are fi'om the collections of Chinese irroups, 

engraved on steel, ahd cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcollin I.egrund, engraver of the 

Imperial Fruiting Office at Paris. They are nsed by most of the missions to China. 

History of tiie Sect of Maharajahs ; or, Valla rhacharyas in Western 
India. With a Steel Plate. One Vol. 8vo. pp. 384, cloth. 12^. 

Hofi&Han. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

By Professor J. Hoffman. Oblong 8vo., pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 3 j. 

Howes. — A Grammar op the Cree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph IIowse, Esq,, 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. firf. 

Jnsti. — ^Handbuch der Zendsprache, von Ferdinand Justt. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Four parts 4to. sewed, pp. 
xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24s. 

Essays, and other Pieces ; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Eight Rev. the Bishop op Grahamstown. 32mo., pp. 84, sewed. 2s. 6d. 
Kidd. — Catalogue op the Chinese Library of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd, 8vo., pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetieal, Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., 
of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. Vol. 1. containing Confuci an 
Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, 
cloth. £2 2s. — Vol. II,, containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. 
£2 2«. — Vol. III. Part I., containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the 
Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Ilea, the Books of Shang, 
and the Prolegomena. Ro>'al 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. Vol. III. 
Part II., containing the Fifth Part of the fcJhoo-King, or the Books of Chow, 
and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281-736, cloth. £2 2, 

Leg^. — T he Life and Teachings op Confucius ; with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Legge, D.D. Reprinted for General Readers from the 
Author’s work on the “ Chinese Clofasics,” with the Original Text. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, [H/wrtly. 

Ludewig (Hermann E.) — The Literature of Aaiertcan AnoRUiiNAL 
Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Trubner. 8vo., fiy and general Title, 2 leaves ; Dr. Lude- 
wif^s Preface, pp. v — viii. ; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv — xii. ; Bio^aphical Memoir 
of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii — xiv. ; and Introductory Bibliographical Notices, pp. 
xiv — xxiv., follow^ by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig’s Bibliotheca 
Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 1 — 209; 
Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, also alpha- 
betically arranged, pp. 210 — 246 ; Index, pp. 247 — 256; and List of Errata, 
pp. 257, 258, One vol., handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Manava-Kalpa^Sntra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 
Kites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstucker. Oblong folio, pp, 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4«. 
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Maiming. — An Inqthrt into the Chaeactee and Obioin of the 
P 0 BSB 8 SIVE Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By James , 
Mammimo, Q.A.S., Becorder of Oxford. 8 to. pp. w. and 90. 2s. 

Markham.— Qtjichua Gramm ab and Diction art. Contributions to- 
’wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
Tcrsity of Chile.»Author of “ Cuzco and Lima,” and “TraTcls in Peru and India.” 
In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. 10s. 6<f. 

Mason. — Burmah ; its People and Katural Productions ; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah ; with 
^stematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, Mollusks, 
Crustaceans, Annalids, Radintes, Plants, and Minerals, with Vernacular names. 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum of 
Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914. cloth. Rangoon, 1860. 
SOs. 

Mathura. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a comprehensive Lexicon 
in English, Urdd, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, Ih-onunciation, and 
Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in English, and in Urdd 
and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura Prasada Mibka, Second 
Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 1330, cloth. Benares, 
1865. £2 2«. 

Medhnrst. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Meohurst, D.D. 

A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18*. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863- 
1864. In one volume, 8vo., pp. 642, cloth. 21*. 

CoNTKNTH.— I, On thp Nojito's PIiicc in Nature. Bj .Tumrs Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
F.A.B.L., President of the Anthrop<iloKical Society of London. — II. On the Weight of the Brain 
in the Negro. By Thotnas B. Peacock, M.I)., F.R.C.P., F.A.8.L. — III. OhaervationB on the Past 
and Present Populations of the New World, By W. Bollaert, Esq., F.A.8.L, — IV. On the Two 
Principal Fomih of Ancient BriiiKh and Gaulish Skulls. By J. Thumam, Esq., M.D., F.A.S.L. 
With Lithographic riuten and Wotuleuts. — V. Introduction to the Palaeography of America; or. 
Observations on Ancient Picture and Figurative Wnting in the New World ; on the Fictitious 
Writing in North Aniencu ; on the Quipu of the Peruvians, and Examination of Spurious Quipus. 
Bv Williuiu Bollaert, E^q., F.A.S.L.— VI. Viti and its Inhabitants. By W, T. Pritchard, Esq., 
F.'R.G.B., F A.S.L. — V 11. On llic Astronomy of the Red Man of the New World. By W. Bollaert, 
Esq., F.A.S.L. — Vlll. The Neanderthal Skull: its peculiar formation considered anatomically. 
By J. Barnard Davis, M.I)., F.S.A., F.A.S.L. — IX. On the Discovery of large Kist-vaens on toe 
**MuGkle lloog,” in the Island of I'nst (Shetland), containing Urns of Chloritic Schist. By 
George E. Robeits, Esq., F.G.S., Hon. Sec. A.S.L. With Notes on the Human Remains. By 
C. Carter Blake, Esq., F.A.S.L., F.G.s. — X. Notes on some Facts connected with the Dahoman. 
By Copt. Richard F. Burton, V.1*.A.S,1..— XI. On certain Anthropological Matters connected 
with the South Sea Islanders (the Samoans). By W. T. Pritchard, Esq., F.K.G..S., F.A.S.L. — 
XII. On the Phallic Worship of India. By Edward Sellon.— XIII. The liistory of Anthropology. 
By T. Bendyshe, M.A., F.A.S.L., Vice-President A.S.L. — XIV. On the Two Principal Forms of 
Ancient British and Gaulish Skulls. Part 11. with Appendix of Tables of Measurement. By 
John Thurnam, M.D., F.8.A., F.A.S.L. — AppKftmx. On the Weight of the Brain and Capacity 
of the Cranial Cavity of the Negro. By Thomas B. Peacock, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.A.S.L. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865 - 6 . 
Vol. II. 8vo. pp. X. 464, cloth. Loudon, 1866. 21*. 

CoNTXNTS.— 1 . The Difference between the Larynx of the White Man and Negro. By Dr* Gibb. — 
11. On the Dervishes of the East. By Arminius Vambery.— 111. Origin and Customs of the Gallinas 
of Sierra Leone. By J. Meyer Harris.— IV. On the Permanence of Anthropological lypes. By 
Dr. Beddoe.— V. The Maya Alphabet. By Wm. Ballaert.— VI. The People of Spain. By H. J. 

C. Beavan.— VII. Genealogy and Anthropology. By Q. M. Marshall.— VIII. Simious Skulls. 
By C. Carter Blake. — IX, A New Goniometer. By Dr. Paul Broca. — X. Anthropology of the 
New World. By Wm. Bollaert.— XI. On the Psychical Oiaracterisucs of the English. By Luke 
Owen Pike.— Xll. Iconography of the Skull. By W. H. Weeley.— XIII. Orthographic Pro- 
jection of the Skull. By A. Higgins.— XIV. On Hindu Neology. By Major S. R. 1. Owen.— 
XV. The Broohs of Orkney. By George Petrie.— XVI. Aucieni Caithness Remains. By Jos. 
Anderson. — XVll. Desciiption of Living Microcephale. By Dr. Shortt. — XVIll. Notes on an 
Hermaphrodite. By Captain Burton.— XIX. On the Sacti Ptga. By E. Sellon.— XX. Resemblance 
cii Insoriplions on British and American Rocks. By Dr. Seemann. — XXI. Sterility of the Union 
of White and Black Races. By R. B. N. Walker.— XXII. Analogous Forms of Flint Imple- 
ments. By H. M. Weetropp.— XXIll. Explorations in Unst, Brassay, and Zetland. By Dr. 
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Htmt, Preddent^XXIV. Keportof Espedltton to Zetland. By Ralph Tate.— XXT. The Head- 
fonna of the Weat of England 'By Dr. Beddoe.— XXVI. Ez^oraticma in the Kirkhead Cave at 
iTlveratone. By J. P. Morris.— X A VI I. On the Influence of Peat on the Human Bo^. By Ihr. 
Hunt.— XXVIII. On Stone Inscriptions in the Island of Brassay. By Dr. Hunt.— XXIX. The 
History of Ancient Slarery. By Dr. John Bower. — XXX. Blood Belationship in Maniaflea By 
Dr. Arthur MitcheU. 

Mofbt. — The Staxdabd Alphabet Problem ; or the PreHminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the yiews 
of Professors Lepsius, Max M tiller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Hobeut Moffat. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth. 7e. 6<f. 
Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogite of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabio and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, M.R. A.S. 
8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6<f. 

Horrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Bev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £4 4s. 

Mtlir. — Original Sanskrit Texts on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
En^ish, and illustrated by Remarks, by J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Part 1. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Creation of Man and the Origin 
of Castes. Sseond Edition^ re-written and greatly enlarged, 8vo. [In the press. 

Part IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 15s. 

Newman. — ^A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, 
London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. xx. and 192, 
cloth. London, 1866. 6s. 

Newman. — The Text of the Iguvine Inscriftions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of Latin 
at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 

Osbum. — T he Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. B^ William Osrurn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. 
£2 2s. 

PatelL — CowASJEE Patell’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, HindCs, 
Mobamedans, Parsces, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjee SorabjeePatell. 
4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 

Perrin. — English Zulu Dictionary. New Edition, revised by J. A. 
Brickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo. pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1866. 6s. 

Philological Society. — Proposals for the Publication of a New English 
Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6d. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first Complete Edition of the 
Original Text, with various Reading from a Collection of Six MSS, in the 
Bodleian Libra^ at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
the East India House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index 
of Prakrit Words, to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. 
By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Cloth. New Edifion, 
with new Preface, Additions, and Corrections, by the Compiler. In 1 vol. 8vo, 
Ram Baz. — Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Bam Baz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bandore, Corresponding Member of the E.A.S, 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 Plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 
London, 1834. Original selling price, £1 11s. 6d,, reduced (for a short time 
onl}) to 12tf. 
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Bade. — A. OsiiiniAB of tkb Akolo-Saxon Tohqux. From the Danidi 
of EnunniiB Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
XTniTersity of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Tuobpb, Member of the Munich 
Boyal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second Edition, corrected and improvoa. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 6a. 6d. 

BawlinsoxL — A Commektaby on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and a Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon. 
Bead before the Boyal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C. Bawlinsok. Syo., 
pp. 84, sewed. Lonaon, 1850. 2«. (kl. 

BawlixifOn. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Liout.-Col. Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. n. La YARD, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is. 

B^nan. — An Essay on the Aoe and Antiouity of the Book of 
NAnATHJi'.AN Aobicultuiik. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shcmitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre de Tlnstitut. In 1 voL, crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 
8 j . 6d. 

Big-veda SaBhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-veda, the oldest Authority 
for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R S., etc. 
Edited by £. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College. 
Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14«. [F. and FI. in the press. 

A few sots of Vols I — III., £4 4«. 

Bohale de Vere. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schelb de Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth. IOj. 6d. 
Sohlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Ohmets of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlaointweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2a. 

Sohlagintweit — Glossary op Geographical Teems from India and 
Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann db 
Schlaointweit. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,*' the Third Volume of H., A., and R. db Schlaointweit’ s 
** Results of a Scientitic Mission to India and High Asia. With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Roval 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 

SovHucLBs. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2a. 

Tindall. — A Grammar and Vocabulary op the Nam aqua -Hottentot 
liANorAOB. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo., pp. 124, 
sewed. 6a. 

Yidmu-Purana ; or, a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the Original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chie^ 
from other Puranas. By the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. 
Thoroughly Revised and Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall. In 
4 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and 11. 10a. 6d. each. iVols. III. dnd IV. in the press. 
Wattf. — Essays on Language and Literature. By Thomas Watts, 
of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
Transactions of the Philologi^ Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

[In preparation, 

Wedgwood. — On the Origin of Language. By Hsnsleigh Wedg- 
wood, late Fellow of ChrisUs College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 
3a. M. 
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60, Paternoster Roto, London. 

Wedgwood. — A. Dictiokabt of the Enoush LAirorAos. By Hens- 
LBioH 'Wbdowood, M.A., late Fellow of Chrut's College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 
(A to D), 8vo., pp. xxiv. and 608, cloth, 14#. Vol. II. (B to P), 8vo., pp. 678, 
cloth, 14#, Vol. III., Part I. (Q to Sy), 8vo., pp. 366, 10«. 6rf. Vol. III., 
Part II., completing the work, in the prese. 

** Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading ; but no intelligent man 
were to be pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day in a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary of Etymology could afford him. He would read it through from cover to 
cover at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. 
It is a very able book, of great reseairch, full of delightful surprises, a repcrtoiy of the fairy 
tales of linguistic science.” — Spectator. 

Wlieeler. — The ETistoey of India.. By J. Talbots Wheelee, 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Department ; 
Secretary to the Indian Record Commission; Author of “The Geography of 
Herodotus,** etc.. Vol. I. containing the Vedie Pet'iod and the Mahd Bhdrata, 
With a Map of Ancient India *to illustrate the Mahh Bh&rato. 8vo. pp. 660, 
cloth, price 18#. The second Volume, containing the “ Rhmfiyana,** will bo 
published in October. 

Whitney. — Language and the Study of Language. A Course of 
Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By Wii.liam D. Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

[In the press. 

Williams. — Fiest Lessons in the Maoei Language, with a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Williams, B.A. Square 8vo., pp. 80, cloth. London, 
^ 1862. 3#. ^d. 

Williams. — A Dictionaey, English and Sansceit. Bv Monies 
Williams, M.A. Published under the patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. London, 1866. £3 3«. 

Wilson. — Works by the late Hoeace H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxfora. Vols. I. and II. Also under this title. Essays ani> Lectukeh, chiefly 
on the Religion of the Hindus. By the late II. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Keinhold Rost. In 2 vols. 8vo., cloth. 21#. 
Wilson. — The Works of the late Horace H. Wilson. Vols. III., IV., 
and V., containing Essays on Oriental Literature. Edited by Dr. Rbiniiold 
Rost, Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 3 vols, 8vo., cloth. 36#. 
Wilson. — The Woeks of the Late Horace Hayman Wilson. Vols. 
VI. and VII., being the two first Volumes of the Vishnu Purana. Edited by 
Dr. F. E. Hall. 8vo. cloth. 21#. 

Wilson. — Essays on Oriental Literature. By the late H. H. 
Wilson. Edited by Dr. Rbinhold Rost, Secretary of tho Royal Asiatic 
Society. In 3 vols. 8vo., cloth. 36«. 

Wilson. — Essays and Lectures, chiefly on the Religion of tho Hindus. 
By the late H. H, Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. Collected and Edited by Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 21#. 

Wilson. — The Present State of the Cultivation op Oriental 
Literature. A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
By the Director, Professor H. H. Wilson. 8vo., pp. 26, sewed. London, 
1862. ^d. 

Wilson. — Select Specimens of the Theatre op the Hindus. Trans- 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.E.S. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixx. and 384, 416, cloth. 16#. 

CONTKNTS. 

YbL I.— Preface — ^Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus— Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit— The Mrichebakati, or the Toy Cart— Vikrama and Urvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph— Uttara RamA Cheritra, or continuation of the History of 

Tol. n.— Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit— MalAti and MAdbava, or the Stolmi 
Marriage — MudrA Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister— UetnAvali, or tho 
Necklace— Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wise. — Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T. A. 
Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical Service. 8vc., pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7#. 6^. 
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After twenty years spent in collecting and publishing the 
text of the Rig- Veda with the voluminous Commentary of 
Sfiyana, I intend to lay before the public my translation of 
some of the hymns contained in that collection of primeval 
poetry. I cannot promise a translation of all the hymns, for 
the simple reason that, notwithstanding Sayana's traditional 
explanations of every word, and in spite of every effort to 
decipher the original text, either by an intercomparison of 
all passages in which the same word occurs, or by etymo- 
logical analysis, or by consulting the vocabulary and gram- 
mar of cognate languages, there remain large portions of 
the Rig-Veda which, as yet, yield no intelligible sense. It 
is very easy, no doubt, to translate these obscurer portions 
according to S&yana's * traditional interpretation, but the 
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Prospectics of Rig -Veda Sanhita. 

impossibility of adopting this alternative may be judged by 
the fact that even the late Professor Wilson, who undertook 
to give a literal rendering of Sfiyana’s interpretation of the 
Rig- Veda, found himself obliged, by the rules of common 
sense and by the exigencies of the English language, to 
desert, not unfrequently, that venerable guide. I need hardly 
repeat what I have so often said,^ that it would be reckless to 
translate a single line of the Eig-Veda without having 
carefully examined Sayana’s invaluable commentary and other 
native authorities, such as the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, 
the Pratisakhyas, Yaska’s Nirukta, Haunaka’s Brihaddcvatfi., 
the Siitras, the Anukramanis, and many other works on 
grammar, metre, nay, even on law and philosophy, from 
which we may gather how the most learned among the Brah- 
mans imderstood their own sacred writings. But it would be 
equally reckless not to look beyond. 

A long controversy has boon carried on, during the last 
twenty years, whether we, the scholars of Europe, have a 
right to criticise the traditional interpretation of the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans. I think wo have not only the 
right to do so, but that it is the duty of every scholar never 
to allow himself to be guided by tradition, unless that tra- 
dition has first been submitted to the same critical tests 
which are applied to the suggestions of his own private judg- 
ment. A translator must, before all things, bo a ‘‘ sceptic,” a 
man who looks about, and who chooses that for which he is 
able to make himself honestly responsible, whether it be 
suggested to him, in the first instance, by the most authori- 
tative tradition or by the merest random guess. 

I offer my translation of such hymns as I can, to a certain 
extent, understand and explain, as a humble contribution to- 

* This subject and the principles by which I shall be g^uided in my translation 
of the Rig-Veda have been discussed in an article lately published in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, vol. ii., part 2, “ The Hymns ot the 
Gaup&yanas and the Legend of King Asamdti** The same volume contains two 
Taluablo articles on the same subject by Mr. J. Muir, D.C.L. 
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WIUP& fi fiilure traiiiilAlAon of the whole of the Rig-Yeda. 
iTheire Hre mmj schc^ioni in England, Germany, Finance, and 
« India now devMe their energies to the dedphering^of 
Vedic words and Yedio thoughts; in fact, there are few 
Sanskrit scholars at prO^t who have not made the Yeda the 
principal subject di their studies. With every year, with 
every month, new advances are made, and words and thoughts, 
which but lately seemed utterly unintelligible, receive an 
unexpected light from the ingenuity of European students. 
Fifty years hence I hope that my own translation may be 
antiquated and forgotten. No one can be more conscious of 
its shortcomings than I am. All I hope is that it may serve 
as a step leading upwards to a higher, clearer, truer point of 
view, from which those who come after us may gain a real 
insight into the thoughts, the fears, the hopes, the doubts, 
the faith of the true ancestors of our race of those whose 
language still lives in our own language, and whose earliest 
poetical compositions have been preserved to us for more 
than three thousand years, in the most surprising, and, to 
my mind, the most significant manner. 

MAX MULLER. 

OxiroKD, Jtmwtryy 1867. 

The present publication is intended to form eight volumes, 
of about twenty-five sheets each, containing an English trans- 
lation, notes, and explanatory essays. A transliterated text 
(in the original Pada form) will be added in order to obviate 
the necessity of quo^g a whole passage again and again in 
the various notes on '^the same verse. The first volume will 
be published, as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers has 
been obtained. Not more than two volumes to be published 
in each yaar- ^ 

Terms of Subscription before publication, 10s. per 
Yoluine*-*the pi^Ace tq Np>^*^b6criber8 after publication will 
be i2s. 6d. 

* ^ 

TS(FBN£B 4f '60, l^ttsixiairter Bow, Lonchw. 






